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•  Poetry   is  the  most  trodden   upon  art  in 
this  country. — EDGAR  LEE  MASTERS,  poet. 

•  Marriage  should  almost  be  insisted   upon 
as   a   requirement   for   a    teaching   license. — 
PROF.  ALONZO  F.  MYERS,  New  York  Univer- 
sity. 

•  Public  opinion   in   the  United   States  will 
never  be  satisfied  until  Judge  Lynch  receives 
his    death     sentence. — SENATOR    ROBERT    F. 

.«,  AVit  York. 

•  It  is  alarming  to  realize  how  many  mis- 
interpretations are  possible  when  people  are 
asked   to   read   and   write. — ROSEMARY  REY- 
NOLDS in  The  Compass. 

•  Science  cannot  smugly  wave  aside  its  re- 
iponsibility   for  the  world  it  has   helped   to 
make  and  the  somber  shadow  of  insecurity 
cast  around   the  globe. — PROF.  CHARLES   E. 
MERRIAM,  University  of  Chicago. 

•  A    social    security    that    claims    to    make 
everything  safe  for  all  through  life  would  not 
be  social  security  because  it  would  ruin  the 
chance  of  advance  for  society. — JAMES  TRU- 
SLOW  ADAMS  fn  Barren's  Weekly. 

•  It  may  be  significant  to  recall  that  never 
in  our  history  has  there  been  a  turning  back 
from   obligations   of   the   character   of    those 
appearing  in  the  social  security  act. — ANNA 
M    ROSENBERG,  regional  director,  Social  Se- 
curity Board,  Nets  York. 

•  Jumping  to  a  conclusion,  not  knowing  from 
what  point  .one  started  or  over  what  one  has 
soared,  conscious  only  of  emphatic  arrival,  is 
one  of  the  most  exhilarating  forms  of  mental 
gymnastics. — GEORGE  E.  VINCENT,  PH.D.,  to 
the  Alumni  Council,  Amherst  College. 


So  They  Say 


•  The  mass  mind  is  not,  perhaps  cannot  be 
a  rational  mind. — PROF.  HARWOOD  L.  GUILDS, 
Princeton  University. 

•  It  is  better  to  go  without  security  than  to 
sacrifice    our    intelligence    and    liberty. — THE 
REV.  HARRY  EMERSON  FOSDICK,  New   York. 

•  Brushing  the  teeth   is  like   buttering  the 
baby's  heel;   it  cannot  do  any  harm  and  it 
may    do    some    good. — PROF.     EARNEST    A. 
HOOTON,  Harvard   University. 

•  The  world  moves  best  by  pervasive  excel- 
lence in  the  whole  texture  of  life,  rather  than 
by  spectacular  gestures  of  undisciplined  vision- 
aries.— ARTHUR  E.  MORGAN  in  Antioch  Notes. 

•  If  a  college  assumes  that  it  has  found  the 
perfect  answer  to  the  baffling  problems  of  the 
higher  education,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  its  decay. 
— DEAN     HERBERT     E.    HAWKES,    Columbia 
University. 

•  An   idea   is  deathless,   and  if  it  does  not 
find  a  fair  chance  for  life  in  its  established 
place  it  has  a  way  of  cropping  up  in  other 
semi-respectable     or     non-respectable     places 
where  it  has  been  recognized  and  welcomed. — 
ROLLO  WALTER  BROWN  in  Harpers  Magazine. 

•  Government    is    becoming    increasingly    a 
matter  of  facts  and  figures,  maps,  graphs  and 
mathematical  formulas.  Men  must  govern  and 
be  governed   by  their  eyes  and  intelligence, 
not    by    their    mouths    and    viscera. — READ 
BAIN,  Miami  University,  in  American  Socio- 
logical Review. 


•  I  decide,  I  do,  me,  right  here  ...  I  am 
the  law. — MAYOR  FRANK  HAGUE,  Jersey  City. 

•  I  find  that  as  an  artist  I  prefer  to  do  things 
well  rather  than  to  do  people  good. — ROBERT 
FROST  at  the  New  School  for  Social  Research. 

•  i  suppose  the  human  race  is  doing  the  best 
it  can  but  hells  bells  thats  only  an  explana- 
tion its  not  an  excuse — archy  the  cockroach, 
per  the  late  DON  MARQUIS. 

•  The  greatest  destroyer  of  ideals  is  he  whc 
believes  in  them  so  strongly  that  he  cannot 
fit     them     to     practical     needs. — THURMAN 
ARNOLD  in  The  Folklore  of  Capitalism. 

•  In  the  present  state  of  medical  knowledge, 
money  now  spent  to  support  the  sick  would 
prevent  their  sickness. — DR.  THOMAS  PARRAN, 
surgeon  general,  US.  Public  Health  Service. 

•  Oratory    is    the    art    of    making    pleasant 
sounds  which  cause  the  hearers  to  say  "Yes, 
yes,"  in  sympathy  with  the  performer,  with- 
out   inquiring    too   closely   exactly    what    he 
means.— SAM     TUCKER,     columnist,    Decatur 
Herald. 

•  Social  security  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
God  and  of  nature  and  foils  the  challenge  of 
ingenuity  and  ambition.  We  need  insecurity 
to  spur  us  to  do  our  best. — THE  REV.  DOUG- 
LAS BUCHANAN,  South  Presbyterian  Church, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


•  In  essence  the  fight  for  the  establishment 
of  a  national  law  for  minimum  wages  and 
maximum  hours  is  the  same  as  the  old  slavery 
fight.  The  nation  cannot  continue  to  exist  half 
sweat-shop  and  half  decent-shop. — HENRY  EL- 
LENBOCEN,  member  of  Congress,  New  Jersey. 
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Working  Girl's  Budget 


By  BEULAH  AMIDON 


ANEW  yardstick  against  which  to  check  the  ade- 
quacy of  wage  rates  for  women  workers  is  now 
available.  Measured  against  its  careful  figures,  the 
"annual  wage"  of  most  American  women  workers  will  be 
found  woefully  lacking.  For  this  budget  study  shows  that, 
in  New  York  State,  a  woman  must  earn  $1058.31  annu- 
ally if  she  lives  as  a  member  of  a  family,  $1192.46  if  she 
lives  alone,  in  order  to  insure  a  standard  "of  adequate  main- 
tenance and  the  protection  of  health."  Elmer  F.  Andrews, 
state  industrial  commissioner,  comments: 

That  these  figures  are  higher  than  the  actual  earnings  of 
many  women  employed  in  New  York  State  may  shock  a  great 
many  people  who  see  them  for  the  first  time,  but  they  should 
quickly  realize  that  it  is  ...  the  very  existence  of  this  situa- 
tion which  brought  about  such  a  demand  for  minimum  wage. 
.  .  .  All  that  these  figures  do  is  to  illustrate  graphically  how 
much  less  than  "enough  for  adequate  maintenance"  are  the 
earnings  of  great  numbers  of  women  wage  earners. 

The  figures  are  based  on  the  first  complete,  state-wide 
analysis  of  the  living  costs  of  American  women  workers.  It 
involved  months  of  study  and  consultation  with  authorities 
on  living  standards,  nutrition,  housing,  and  so  forth,  fol- 
lowed by  a  state-wide  pricing  of  goods  and  services  accepted 
as  essential.  The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  supply  infor- 
mation to  the  boards  set  up  to  fix  minimum  rates  for  women 
and  minors  under  the  state's  new  minimum  wage  law. 

The  New  York  law,  enacted  less  than  a  year  ago  follow- 
ing the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  Wash- 
ington case  establishes  three  criteria  which  the  wage  board 
for  each  industry  may  take  into  account:  the  value  of 
the  services  rendered;  wages  now  being  paid  in  the  state; 
the  cost  of  adequate  maintenance  and  health  protection,  foi 
a  woman  supporting  herself  in  New  York  State. 

The  experience  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  California 
and  other  states  under  the  older  type  of  minimum  wage 
law  based  on  the  cost  of  living,  furnishes  a  dreary  record 
of  haggling  and  appeals  to  prejudice  over  the  question  of 
what  constitutes  "cost  of  living." 

As  Frieda  Miller,  director  of  the  Division  of  Women  in 
Industry  and  Minimum  Wage,  stated  at  a  recent  meeting 
called  by  the  Consumers'  League  of  New  York : 

Such  a  basis  for  wage  determination  seems  like  a  distinctly 


backward  step.  Though  wages  paid  in  an  industry  and  the 
practices  of  outstanding  employers  might  be  too  narrow  a  basis 
for  wage  setting,  they  are  at  least  objective,  reportable  data 
that  can  be  ...  discussed  as  fact,  not  as  emotion.  Could  not 
the  new  criterion  of  the  law,  this  test  of  "adequate  mainte- 
nance" be  particularized  in  the  same  way?  Could  not  some 
evidence  based  on  disinterested  research  and  objective  tests 
of  adequacy  be  brought  before  the  boards? 

Analyzing  this  possibility,  Miss  Miller  and  her  asso- 
ciates decided  that  two  steps  were  necessary  in  translating 
the  act's  statement  of  public  policy  into  specific  information 
for  the  use  of  minimum  wage  boards:  first,  to  compile  a 
list  of  goods  and  services  representing  "adequate  mainte- 
nance"; second,  to  ascertain  the  price  that  would  have  to 
be  paid  for  these  items  in  typical  New  York  communities. 

BEFORE  beginning  to  list  the  items,  one  major  decision 
was  made  by  the  Labor  Department:  this  mini- 
mum budget  was  not  to  be  a  "charity"  budget,  nor  a  "tide 
over"  scheme.  Rather,  it  must  be  so  drawn  that  the  wage 
earner  who  is  to  live  on  it  will  be  adequately  provided  for, 
and  that  a  minimum  wage  sufficient  to  cover  the  items  in- 
cluded would  not  need  to  be  supplemented  "by  the  pay- 
ment of  public  moneys  for  relief  or  other  public  assistance." 
As  Miss  Miller  puts  it,  "self  support  must  be  possible 
under  its  terms." 

Further,  it  was  decided  to  work  out  the  budget  in  annual 
figures,  because,  as  Miss  Miller  realistically  observes,  "that 
is  the  only  basis  on  which  anyone  can  live."  True,  one  fifty- 
second  of  that  figure  may  take  care  of  one  week's  expen- 
ses. But  with  the  seasonal  swings  of  trade  and  industry,  the 
comparison  between  a  pay  envelope  for  a  busy  week  and 
living  costs  for  one  fifty-second  of  a  year  would  be  mean- 
ingless in  terms  of  establishing  decent  living  standards. 

Finally,  it  was  early  determined  that  the  budget  must 
take  into  account  the  group,  the  time  and  the  place  for 
which  it  was  to  be  prepared. 

Data  already  available  showed  that  about  900,000  New 
York  women  wage  earners  are  covered  by  the  minimum 
wage  law.  Of  these,  41.1  percent  are  engaged  in  clerical 
occupation,  30.5  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  indus- 
tries, 28.4  percent  in  service,  communication,  trade.  The 


TOTAL  ANNUAL  BUDGET 


Food 

Housing 

Clothing 

Clothing  upkeep  and  personal  care 

Medical  care 

Insurance  and   savings 

Leisure  time  activities 

Other  living  essentials 


Total 


Living 
At  Home 

$251.45 

235.31 

196.81 

46.21 

55.70 

71.58 

106.75 

94.50 

1058.31 


Living  in 
Furnished  Room 

$378.53 
238.85 
196.81 

48.40 

55.70 

72.92 
106.75 

94.50 


1192.46 


Minimum  Annual  Budget  for  a  woman  wage  earner  in  New  York  State,  based  on  a  study  by  the  State  Department  of  Labor,  Division  of  Women 
in  industry  ana  .Minimum   Wage 

THE  WARDROBE  THE  BUDGET  COVERS 


Medium  quality  fur-trimmed   coat,  every  third  year 

Wool  spring  coat,  every  other  year 

4  felt  hats,   two  heavy,  two  light 

8  dresses 

2  cotton,  for  summer  street  wear 

4  rayon,  3  fair  quality,  one  inexpensive 

1  wool  dress,  medium 

1  rayon  party  dress 

1  wool  skirt 

1  sweater,   every  other  year 

1  blouse 

1  smock 

Underwear 

2  undervests   (rayon) 

3  knit  rayon  bloomers 

2  panties,  1  rayon,  1  silk 

4  slips,  3  rayon,  1  silk 

2  corsets  or  girdles 

3  brassieres 


3  nightgowns,  1  cotton,  1  rayon,  1  cotton  flannel 
Flannel  bathrobe   (3  years) 
Rayon  kimona,  every  other  year 
Shoes 

2  pairs  of  medium  quality  street  shoes 

1  pair  medium  quality  dress  shoes 

1  pair  evening  slippers,  every  other  year 

1  pair  inexpensive  white  shoes 


1  pair  each 
every  other  year 


Rubbers 
Overshoes 
House  slippers 

20  pairs  medium  silk  stockings 

Umbrella,  every  other  year 

Raincoat,  every  3  years 

3  pairs  gloves,  1   leather,  2  fabric 

3  handbags  at  $1  each   (or  fewer  and  better) 

Handkerchiefs,  $1.50 


modal  age  is  between  20  and  24,  with  54.8  percent  under 
30,  74.8  percent  under  40.  Of  these  workers,  64.7  percent 
live  in  New  York  City,  an  additional  19  percent  in  cities 
of  25,000  or  over.  The  wage  earners  covered  by  the  law 
are  thus  predominantly  a  group  of  young  city  dwellers,  the 
majority  engaged  in  occupations  where  personal  appearance 
is  an  important  factor. 

In  laying  out  the  study,  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  had  the  assistance  of  Prof.  Hazel  Kyrk  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  as  consultant,  and  advice  and 
suggestions  from  many  other  experts.  Various  standard  of 
living  budgets  were  studied  and  analyzed.  The  staff  of  the 
Division  of  Women  in  Industry  and  Minimum  Wage  final- 
ly drew  up  a  list  of  budget  items,  grouping  goods  and  ser- 
vices under  seven  headings:  housing;  food;  clothing,  cloth- 
ing upkeep  and  personal  care;  medical  care;  leisure  time 
activities;  insurance  and  savings;  and  "other  living  essen- 
tials." 

Pricing  was  an  entirely  separate  procedure.  The  field 
work  was  done  by  a  staff  of  twenty-one  which  had  had  a 
week  of  special  training  by  an  expert  from  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  an  agency  which  has  made  a  special 
study  of  the  construction  of  cost  of  living  indices.  The  pric- 
ing of  the  budget  items,  for  each  of  which  exact  specifica- 
tions had  been  worked  out,  was  completed  in  a  six  weeks' 
period,  and  all  data  were  tabulated  and  weighted  in  the 
State  Labor  Department.  Then  two  parallel  budgets  were 
constructed,  one  for  women  wage  earners  living  alone  in 
furnished  rooms,  one  for  those  living  in  family  groups. 

Perhaps  some  details  about  how  one  part  of  the  budget 
— the  clothing  section — was  constructed  will  help  make 


clear  the  method  and  the  attitude  of  this  study.  In  consid- 
ering clothing  standards,  the  budget  makers  had  no  scien- 
tific criteria  of  accuracy,  as  they  had  in  the  field  of  nutri- 
tion. Their  starting  point  they  defined  thus:  "The  woman 
whose  needs  this  clothing  budget  is  to  satisfy  is  a  self-sup- 
porting member  of  a  modern  community,  and  must  meet 
the  standard  of  dress  which  is  acceptable  to  the  group  of 
which  she  is  a  member."  The  factors  of  age  grouping,  occu- 
pational grouping  and  geographical  grouping  of  the  wage 
earners  covered  by  the  law  were  "given  due  weight  in  set- 
ting up  the  proposed  budget." 

Existing  clothing  budgets  were  studied  and  most  of  them 
discarded  as  guides.  Clothing  allowances  set  up  by  public 
relief  agencies  were  found  to  be  only  "tide  over"  sums, 
usually  for  "the  woman  at  home."  Private  agency  budgets 
were  often  found  to  be  drawn  with  no  relationship  to 
the  actual  expenditures  of  women  wage  earners.  The  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board,  for  example,  allowed 
in  its  1926  budget,  six  pairs  of  stockings  a  year  for  the 
woman  wage  earner,  two  pairs  each  of  cotton,  wool  and 
silk;  two  cotton  dresses,  one  wool  ($6.29)  ;  one  silk 
($8.32) ;  one  coat  ($14.90)  ;  cotton  vests  and  bloomers, 
winter  union  suits,  one  sateen  slip. 

Three  actual  expenditure  studies  were  found  very  help- 
ful :  budgets  submitted  in  a  contest  arranged  by  the  Bowery 
Savings  Bank  and  the  Exposition  of  Women's  Arts  and 
Industries,  1929;  a  study  made  by  the  Consumers'  League 
of  Cincinnati,  1930;  a  study  made  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  in  Richmond,  Va.,  1932.  The  average 
annual  clothing  expenditure  with  prices  adjusted  to  March 
1937,  was  $206.40,  representing  between  20  and  30  per- 
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cent  of  the  incomes  of  the  women  participating  in  the  stud- 
ies. The  annual  cost  of  the  clothing  allowed  in  the  New 
York  budget  is  $196.81. 

The  budget  wardrobe  provides  eight  dresses,  one  of 
them  a  "ra\on  party  dress."  The  report  comments,  "A 
party  dress  was  specifically  included  as  a  necessary  and  rea- 
sonable part  of  a  working  girl's  complete  clothing  budget." 
The  matter  of  underwear  was  considered  in  relation  to 
what  women  actually  buy.  "In  the  case  of  the  panties  and 
also  the  slips,  the  practice  was  followed  of  allowing  one 
silk  garment  for  dress-up  wear." 

Silk  stockings  loom  as  one  of  the  major  wardrobe  essen- 
tials in  the  three  expenditure  studies,  and  the  budget  allow- 
ance is  "minimum"  not  "generous." 

An  amount   equal   to  5   percent  of   the   total   clothing 

budget  is  added   for  "miscellaneous  items" — scarfs,   belts, 

costume  jewelry,  shoe  laces,   collars  and  cuffs,  etc.,  held 

-cntial  in  an  adequate  budget,  some  for  practical  reasons, 

others  for  equally  important  psychological  reasons." 

There  is  an  allowance  for  sports  clothes  in  the  recreation 
budget — shoes,  blouse,  one  pair  of  wool  socks,  three  pairs 
of  cotton  socks,  all  to  last  two  seasons;  a  swim  suit  and 
sneakers,  considered  good  for  three  seasons;  an  annual 
bathing  cap  and  shoes.  The  amount  included  for  these 
items  in  the  total  year's  budget  is  $6.35. 

The  idea  of  clothing  upkeep  and  personal  care  was  found 
to  vary  widely  in  the  expenditure  studies.  In  the  Cincinnati 
$10-to-$15  wage  group,  the  expenditure  for  this  purpose 
was  given  as  $17.15.  Richmond  clerical  workers  spent 
$52.29. 

Since  women  workers  living  in  furnished  rooms  and  at 
home,  do  most  of  their  own  washing  and  ironing,  no  laun- 
dry allowance  is  included.  Dry  cleaning  of  coats  once  a 
year,  dresses  twice  a  year,  evening  dresses  once  a  year,  and 
one  "extra  cleaning,"  are  covered.  It  is  considered  that  shoes 
should  have  two  half  solings,  six  heel  lifts,  three  tips,  with 
a  lump  sum  of  $1  for  both  shoe  polish  and  sewing  supplies. 


Holding  to  the  standard  of  "a  self-supporting  member 
of  a  modern  community,"  as  well  as  the  actual  expendi- 
tures recorded  by  women  wage  earners,  the  budget  makers 
allowed  not  only  for  the  purchase  of  cosmetics  and  toilet 
articles  but  for  one  permanent  wave  every  eight  months; 
four  shampoo-fingerwave-manicure  combinations  "for  spe- 
cial occasions"  during  the  year;  six  additional  fingerwaves; 
eight  haircuts. 

The  budget  makers  point  out  in  their  report  on  the 
clothing  study,  "The  purpose  of  the  proposed  budget  is  not 
to  advise  individual  working  women  how  to  spend  their 
money  or  what  clothes  to  buy,  but  rather  to  provide  a  rea- 
sonable basis  for  estimating  the  cost  of  adequate  clothing 
for  working  women  in  general." 

The  Division  of  Women  in  Industry  and  Minimum 
Wage  plans  to  keep  the  budget  up  to  date.  Revision  more 
often  than  once  a  year  is  contemplated,  to  keep  up  with 
changes  in  standard  and  in  price.  The  budget  is  already 
being  used  by  the  first  board  set  up  under  the  new  law, 
the  laundry  board.  Other  boards  will  soon  be  using  it  in 
dealing  with  the  wage  problems  of  beauty  parlors,  candy 
factories,  retail  stores,  restaurants. 

In  looking  at  this  effort  to  substitute  facts  for  emotion  in 
the  handling  of  industrial  questions,  many  proponents  of 
minimum  wage  legislation  will  join  in  Miss  Miller's  hope 
for  the  usefulness  of  a  new  tool,  and  the  public's  attitude 
toward  it: 

Taken  as  a  whole,  it  establishes  a  level  which  seems  to 
people  who  have  been  active  in  the  fields  of  housing,  of 
dietetics,  and  so  on,  to  provide  adequate  maintenance.  That 
is  what  the  minimum  wage  law  asks  the  industry  boards 
which  are  now  to  be  set  up  to  strive  toward.  May  we  hope 
that  they  and  those  who  are  interested  in  their  accomplish- 
ment will  take  the  effort  we  have  made  to  give  them  a  stand- 
ard, as  an  impartial  authoritative  approach  to  adequacy,  and 
ask  them  to  address  themselves  to  the  question  of  how  close 
they  can  come  to  that  standard  rather  than  to  wrangle  about 
the  number  of  silk  stockings  or  the  price  of  a  hat. 


The  Case  of  the  Category 


By  RUTH  A.   LERRIGO 


THOUGH  the  rhetorical  roll  of  "categorical  relief" 
may  sound  academic,  actually  these  words  are  the 
live  wire  topic  of  today  in  social  work.  Not  that  the 
subject  is  new.  In   1913   The  Survey  was  publishing  col- 
umns on  certain  aspects  of  it,  featuring  as  discussants  C.  C. 
Carstens  and  the  late  Mary  E.  Richmond. 

Always  category  relief,  the  special  treatment  of  special 
groups,  has  been  a  fighting  topic.  It  is  no  less  so  at  present. 
At  a  meeting  in  New  York  last  month,  sponsored  by  Social 
Work  Today  and  the  Association  of  Workers  in  Public 
Relief  Agencies,  Local  9  of  the  State,  County  and  Munici- 
pal Workers  of  America,  more  than  five  hundred  people 
cared  enough  about  categories  to  stay  with  them  through 
a  five-speaker  program  and  to  call  for  a  postlude.  Hugh  R. 
Jackson  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  outlined 
the  legal  situation  in  the  state,  with  its  ten  special  catego- 
ries of  dependency,  which  now  include:  home  relief,  medi- 
cal care  (institutional  and  in  the  home),  institutional  care 
for  the  aged  and  infirm,  care  for  children  away  from  their 
own  homes  (dependent,  delinquent  and  neglected),  burial 


relief,  old  age  assistance,  relief  for  the  blind,  veteran's  re- 
lief, aid  to  dependent  children  in  their  own  homes  (under 
the  boards  of  child  welfare)  and  relief  to  the  non-settled. 

Harry  L.  Lurie,  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federations 
and  Welfare  Funds,  pinned  on  the  colors  of  the  category 
system  of  relief  and  did  battle  in  its  defense.  Joanna  C. 
Colcord,  of  the  charity  organization  department  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  announced  her  contribution  sim- 
ply as  "Why  I  do  not  like  category  relief."  Gordon  Ham- 
ilton of  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  more  or 
less  Olympian,  saw  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides, 
viewed  the  effect  of  it  all  on  the  client  and  added  the  divert- 
ing suggestion  that  everything  would  be  much  simpler  if 
the  client  were  allowed  to  choose  his  own  category.  Finally, 
Harry  Levine,  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Bureau,  speaking 
from  the  "trade  union  point  of  view,"  called  attention  to 
opportunism,  compromise  and  lack  of  any  sense  of  social 
responsibility  in  the  category  system. 

From  the  composite  of  discussions  certain  basic  pros  and 
cons,  bearing  upon  today's  problem,  materialized.  They  all 
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centered  around  the  present  urgency  of  choice  between 
category  and  generalized  relief,  as  states  and  cities  are  meet- 
ing the  necessity  of  caring  for  their  own  "residual  relief 
loads,"  beyond  the  limits  of  social  security  services  and 
WPA  employment.  New  York,  like  many  other  cities,  is 
in  process  of  effecting  an  administrative  merger  of  its  one- 
time emergency  relief,  social  security  services  and  long  estab- 
lished department  of  welfare.  Local  public  assistance,  in 
such  cases,  faces  the  proposition,  long  discredited  in  arith- 
metic books,  of  "adding  a  dog,  a  cat  and  an  apple"  to  pro- 
duce one  system  which  makes  long  range  sense. 

AAj  the  weight  of  opportunism  favors  the  category  over 
the  general  comprehensive  relief  plan.  The  potency  of 
federal  money  for  supplementation,  in  the  social  security 
services,  argues  for  similar  categories  in  local  relief.  His- 
tory seems  to  support  the  general  opinion  among  category 
"fans"  that  legislatures  "can't  add";  that  they  will  appro- 
priate money  more  readily  for  special  groups  than  for  gen- 
eral relief  and  that  lump  sum  appropriation  bills  look  more 
ominous  than  the  same  amounts  broken  down  into  special 
allocations.  First  steps  up  from  the  old  almshouse  and  low 
standard  poor  relief  came  with  the  beginning  of  classifi- 
cation— which,  Mr.  Lurie  pointed  out,  was  the  differenti- 
ation between  the  "worthy"  and  "unworthy  poor."  Special 
groups  gradually  were  taken  out  of  the  "poorhouse"  as 
progress  came  to  poor  relief.  It  follows,  argue  those  who 
see  the  category  as  a  facile  and  workable  device  for  raising 
relief  standards,  that  categories  will  develop  eventually  to 
care  for  what  is  now  the  "residual  load."  Categories  arise 
with  the  need  for  them,  they  hold,  citing  unemployment 
relief  as  a  case  in  point.  Partly  because  the  stigma  tends 
to  be  less  in  category  relief  and  no  less  because  category 
relief  traditionally  is  in  cash,  the  clients  themselves  seem  to 
prefer  being  comfortably  categoried. 

What  assurance  is  there,  ran  the  argument,  that,  if  we 
drop  these  categories  we  will  not  lose  such  standards  as 
they  have  propped  up,  and  perhaps  find  ourselves  back  in 
old  type  poor  relief?  How  do  we  know  that  a  new  plan  of 
general  relief  will  be  adequate  or  will  comprehend  all 
groups,  any  more  than  do  categories?  The  only  legal  basis 
for  adequacy  of  relief  in  New  York  State  is  a  phrase  in  the 
law  specifying  that  it  be  "adequate  insofar  as  public  funds 
are  available."  In  practice,  one  forum  speaker  reminded, 
general  relief  too  often  has  been  administered  with  a  wary 
eye  on  aldermanic  investigations  and  credit  associations. 
"Let's  not  hazard  the  gains  and  the  structure  we  have."  A 
further  compromise  suggested  to  draw  the  sting  of  the  cate- 
gory is  the  use  of  a  central  local  unit  of  administration 
where  clients,  in  their  categories,  all  are  handled  by  a  sin- 
gle staff. 

But  the  long-lookers  view  and  point  with  alarm  to  dan- 
gers which  they  believe  to  be  inherent  in  category  relief. 
In  her  vigorous  attack  on  the  "compartmentalization  of 
human  beings,"  Miss  Colcord  contended  first  that  category 
relief  is  undemocratic;  that  it  creates  classes  of  greater  and 
less  eligibility. 

Directing  attention  to  notable  examples  throughout  the 
country,  she  with  other  opponents  of  the  category  showed 
it  as  an  invitation  to  political  manipulation  by  strong 
groups  such  as  veterans  and  the  aged.  Coupled  with  this 
is  the  illogic  of  arbitrarily  setting  eligibility  requirements 
according  to  more  or  less  fortuitous  disabilities,  often  with- 
out real  social  significance,  instead  of  on  the  basis  of  need 
as  related  to  resources.  Such  determination  of  who  shall 


receive  help  and  how  much,  without  relation  to  need,  is 
wasteful  of  funds. 

Waste  of  time  and  services  was  charged  up  as  a  major 
debit  to  the  account  of  category  relief.  So  much  time  must 
be  spent  in  establishing  formal  data  such  as  settlement, 
citizenship,  date  of  birth  and  so  on,  that  workers  with  per- 
ennially overpowering  case  loads  cannot  give  enough  atten- 
tion to  the  individual  client.  This  point  met  with  enthusi- 
astic affirmation  from  the  forum  audience  of  social  workers. 

The  effect  upon  workers'  skills  and  job  alignment,  of  a 
shiftover  from  category  relief  to  a  general  case  load,  or 
vice  versa,  was  raised.  Must  workers  learn  the  skills  needed 
in  all  types  of  relief  work?  If  so,  when  and  how  would 
they  be  learned?  To  what  extent  are  those  skills  essentially 
transferable,  to  what  extent  differentiated?  It  was  Miss 
Hamilton's  contention  that  they  are  nearly  impossible  to 
identify  and  that  they  cut  across  categories  as  well  as  de- 
velop within  them,  that  the  essential  special  skills  may  well 
be  used  for  selected  case  loads  within  an  administrative  unit 
or  within  a  category. 

Attacking  on  the  administrative  side,  Miss  Colcord 
found  category  relief  cumbersome.  Putting  funds  and  peo- 
ple into  compartments  is  difficult  and  inevitably  results  in 
inequalities  of  money  and  available  services  within  the  same 
area.  Furthermore  this  method  makes  auditing  difficult.  In 
order  effectively  to  supervise  social  eligibility,  auditors  must 
have  trained  social  work  judgment. 

From  different  angles  the  charge  of  social  injustice  was 
levelled  at  category  relief  by  Miss  Colcord  and  Mr.  Le- 
vine.  To  Mr.  Levine's  assertion  that  it  is  opposed  to  the 
basic  principle  of  social  responsibility,  Miss  Colcord  added 
the  practical  comment  that  it  affords  no  comparable  secu- 
rity for  those  who  automatically  are  excluded  from  its 
various  pigeonholes.  In  the  rush  of  states  to  match  federal 
social  security  funds,  she  said,  little  or  nothing  for  general 
relief  remains  in  many  state  treasuries. 

A  FEW  points  of  agreement  sifted  out  of  the  discussion. 
Viewed  from  all  angles,  the  central  unit  for  local 
administration,  whether  by  categories  or  through  general- 
ized relief,  was  looked  on  with  favor — though  it  was  que- 
ried whether  a  completely  unified  local  administration 
could  still  be  called  category  relief.  It  was  agreed  that 
there  is  far  too  much  present  concern  with  eligibility  re- 
quirements having  no  real  social  significance,  and,  with 
unanimity,  that  administrative  procedures  must  be  simpli- 
fied. Finally,  in  whatever  direction  or  by  whatever  method 
it  is  effected,  change  must  be  gradual,  both  in  the  learning 
of  new  skills  by  workers  and  in  administrative  procedures. 
Called  on  to  outline  a  nation-wide  non-categorical  pro- 
gram of  public  assistance  Miss  Colcord's  reply  was,  in 
substance : 

A  federal  Department  of  Social  Welfare  dealing  with  state 
departments  of  public  welfare  on  all  relief  fronts. 

Federal  funds  for  grants-in-aid  to  states  on  an  equaliza- 
tion basis  for  all  forms  of  relief  and  for  administration. 

A  federal  Department  of  Public  Works  entirely  divorced 
from  administration  of  relief. 

Eligibility  for  employment  on  public  works  not  based  on 
establishment  of  need.  Wages  to  be  full  time  at  going  wage 
rates. 

Work  relief  programs  of  state  and  local  relief  agencies, 
either  to  pay  no  wages  (therapeutic,  vocational  training,  self- 
help  cooperatives)  or  if  wages  are  paid,  to  adjust  earnings  on 
the  basis  of  budgetary  deficiency. 

A  special  plan  for  relief  to  non-residents,  so  that  (a)  rights 
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of  individuals  to  move  freely  from  state  to  state  will  not  be 
interfered  with  (b)  substantially  the  same  relief  standards 
for  non-residents  will  prevail  throughout  the  country  (c)  ex- 
penditure from  local  funds  for  non-residents  will  either  be 
cancelled  out  through  a  centralized  clearing  house  system, 
with  inequalities  reimbursed  from  federal  grants,  or  the 
whole  expense  of  relief  to  non-residents  be  transferred  to 
federal  funds  through  100  percent  reimbursement. 

Administration  of  all  forms  of  relief  to  be  local,  with  state 
supervision. 


State  grants  to  localities  to  be  on  an  equalization  basis. 

Local  departments  of  public  welfare  to  be  free  to  set  up  on 
a  generalized  basis  or  to  departmentalize  if  they  see  fit. 

AH  assistance  to  be  granted  on  a  budgetary  deficiency  basis, 
with  the  family  as  the  unit.  Considerations  of  residence  and 
citizenship,  should  no  longer  have  bearing  on  eligibility.  Con- 
siderations of  race,  family  composition,  age,  physical  condition, 
occupation  and  employment,  while  entering  into  determina- 
tion of  the  amount  of  relief  given,  should  have  no  bearing  on 
eligibility. 


A  Parole  Officer's   Day 

By  CHARLES  J.  DUTTON 
Senior  Parole  Agent,  District  No.  6,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Justice 


THE  bell  shrilled.  In  the  dim  dawn,  only  half  awake, 
I  reached  for  the  telephone.  If  one  is  a  senior  parole 
agent,  with  almost  seven  thousand  square  miles  of 
territory  to  cover,  the  telephone  is  close  to  the  bed. 

Answering  my  sleepy  "hullo"  an  excited  voice  asked, 
11  I  get  married  today  ?"  It  was  a  proper  question  for  a 
paroled  man  to  ask,  for  a  rule,  strictly  enforced,  is  that  no 
parolee  may  marry  without  permission  from  his  supervisor 
and  a  health  certificate  from  both  parties  to  the  marriage. 
But  surely,  I  told  him,  this  could  wait  till  after  breakfast. 

By  eight  I  was  at  the  office,  pausing  as  always  for  a  look 
out  the  window.  Far  away  was  the  lake,  blue  under  the 
morning  sun ;  in  the  distance  the  faint,  narrow  line  of  the 
Canadian  shore.  That  view  is  soothing  and  steadying,  as 
more  than  one  nervous  man  on  parole  has  discovered. 

As  I  turned  away  the  door  opened  to  the  would-be  bride- 
groom and  his  girl. 

Our  files  contain  detailed  information  on  some  600  per- 
sons on  parole  in  my  district,  information  on  the  family 
backgrounds,  their  crimes,  their  prison  records  and  psycho- 
logical and  mental  tests.  In  this  case  it  was  not  necessary 
to  consult  the  files.  I  knew  this  parolee. 

Eighty-four  percent  of  all  men  on  parole  go  straight. 
This  man  was  one  of  that  great  majority.  His  crime  had 
not  been  serious:  too  many  drinks,  a  car  taken  for  a  joy 
ride,  an  accident.  But  the  judge  had  given  him  six  years. 
His  mental  age  was  about  thirteen — the  average  of  those 
on  parole — his  emotional  background  a  little  unstable.  But 
he  had  a  job,  had  behaved  himself,  and  it  was  with  pride 
that  he  handed  me  the  health  certificates. 

I  asked  him  a  few  questions.  Where  was  he  going  to  live? 
Nd  parolee  may  live  at  a  place  not  approved  by  the  agent. 
He  would  stay  with  his  mother.  How  much  was  he  mak- 
ing? Fifteen  dollars  a  week,  and  the  girl  was  making  ten. 
I  wished  them  luck  and  was  sorry  I  couldn't  go  to  the 
wedding. 

Five  minutes  later  came  my  second  visitor  who  swaggered 
up  to  the  desk  and  slapped  down  a  blue  card,  his  arrival 
notice.  Every  man  released  on  parole  must  report  either  by 
mail  or  personally  within  twenty-four  hours  after  leaving 
the  prison.  Appearance  in  person  is  necessary  for  those  who 
live  in  the  city. 

I  remembered  this  man's  record  from  the  investigation 
required  before  parole.  He  was  a  gangster,  behind  him  a 
series  of  crimes  and  a  poor  record  generally.  His  appear- 
ance and  manner  were  slick  and  arrogant. 

Fully  90  percent  of  the  men  on  parole  are  pretty  pa- 
thetic figures.  Their  crimes  usually  were  the  result  of  an 


emotional  upheaval,  some  weakness  of  will,  that  made 
trouble  inevitable.  But  there  are  others  who  must  be  re- 
minded instantly  that  you  represent  the  law. 

I  looked  at  the  blue  card  without  picking  it  up.  The 
man  had  been  out  of  prison  for  five  days.  He  should  have 
reported  within  twenty-four  hours. 

"Pick  up  that  card  and  hand  it  to  me." 

He  stiffened,  reached  for  the  card  and  handed  it  to  me. 
I  lighted  a  cigarette  and  gave  him  one.  Asked  why  he  had 
not  reported  within  the  proper  time,  he  offered  a  flimsy 
excuse.  I  told  him  that  parole  rules  were  to  be  obeyed ; 
that  we  were  square  with  the  parolees  and  expected 
squareness  from  them.  I  went  over  the  rules  with  him  line 
by  line.  There  would  be  trouble  with  this  man,  and  soon, 
of  that  I  was  morally  certain. 

THE  mail  had  come,  a  lot  of  it,  and  another  caller. 
Picking  up  the  letters,  I  greeted  the  man  and  took  him 
into  the  inside  office. 

Not  young  this  time,  about  sixty-five,  nervous,  cringing 
a  little,  with  the  marks  of  a  long  term  in  prison.  A  bewil- 
dered man,  startled  when  I  gave  him  a  cigar  and  asked 
his  name. 

He  had  been  in  prison  for  thirty-eight  years.  A  sex  crime. 
I  rang  for  his  file.  Everything  was  wrong  with  this  man, 
including  his  sentence.  He  had  needed  hospitalization,  not 
prison.  I  was  gravely  doubtful  if  even  now  he  should  be 
walking  the  streets. 

We  talked.  I  could  not  allow  him  to  live  with  his  sister, 
who  had  two  children  in  her  home.  His  crime  had  been 
with  small  children.  Residence  settled,  we  went  over  the 
rules.  He  would  be  on  parole  for  fifteen  years. 

Leaving  he  hesitated,  and  asked,  "Can  I  look  out  the 
window?  It's  thirty-eight  years  since  I  saw  the  town." 
From  the  thirteenth  floor  we  looked  over  the  city  and  the 
blue  lake  to  the  far  Canadian  shore. 

The  mail  was  heavy.  The  usual  report  cards,  letters 
from  parolees  in  trouble.  Each  one  would  have  to  be  in- 
vestigated. From  the  State  Board  of  Pardons  were  four 
cases  to  be  investigated.  That  meant  days  of  digging — 
inquiry  into  the  crime,  the  family,  education,  environment, 
everything  one  could  learn.  Here  also  were  seven  pre-parole 
investigations — inquiries  into  family,  the  sponsor,  the  work 
the  man  would  do.  And  three  investigations  for  other  states. 
We  supervise  parolees  of  other  states.  Here  was  a  request 
from  California.  Would  I  accept  for  parole  (his  mother 
had  written  that  I  would)  a  youth  now  in  Folsom  Prison? 
I  knew  what  the  request  meant  and  I  had  heard  of  the 
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man — heard  too  much.  A  bad  record,  sexual  delinquency, 
irresponsibility.  I  dictated  that  answer  first.  I  would  not 
accept  him  as  a  parolee.  There  was  no  reason  why  I  should. 
His  family  had  never  lived  in  this  state,  and  we  had  no 
obligation  whatever  toward  him.  Let  California  keep  her 
tough  boy.  We  had  plenty  of  our  own. 

All  morning,  between  telephone  calls,  a  stream  of 
visitors.  Mostly  people  in  trouble.  Parolees  reporting, 
friends  pleading,  even  a  clergyman  urging  that  I  rescind 
my  decision  to  send  Jim  back  to  prison.  Jim,  he  said,  was 
"a  little  wild,"  but  all  he  needed  was  a  chance.  Jim  had 
had  a  dozen  chances.  His  latest  escapade  was  robbery  with 
a  gun.  The  discussion  ended  when  I  sent  for  the  boy's 
record  and  read  some  of  its  sultry  passages. 

A  parolee  for  whom  I  had  sent,  arrived.  I  told  him  I 
knew  he  had  been  keeping  late  hours,  frequenting  cheap 
drinking  places.  Reminded  him  of  the  rules,  frightened  him 
a  little.  The  violations  were  not  serious  enough  to  put  in 
the  record  but  he  would  have  to  be  watched. 

THEN  came  the  necessity  to  make  a  decision  in  the  case 
of  Harold.  Parole  has  two  objectives:  to  enable  the 
man  to  rehabilitate  himself;  to  protect  society.  In  other 
words,  we  parole  officers  are  supposed  always  to  be  one 
jump  ahead  of  any  crime  a  parolee  might  commit.  Harold 
had  persistently  violated  his  parole.  Lately  he  even  had 
boasted  that  he  could  do  as  he  pleased.  I  went  through  the 
police  report,  noted  his  associates,  his  general  behavior. 
His  psychological  report  was  far  from  good:  quick  tem- 
pered, untruthful,  emotionally  unstable,  intelligence  rating 
eleven  and  a  half  years.  If  he  continued  he  might  commit  a 
new  and  more  serious  crime.  Stepping  to  the  telephone  I 
called  up  the  police  chief  of  a  distant  city.  Told  him  to 
arrest  this  man  for  parole  violations.  I  would  keep  him  in 
jail  for  a  week.  It  might  give  him  pause. 

There  was  a  curious  ending  to  that  case.  Harold  was 
arrested  but  because  the  jail  was  full  was  put  in  the  wom- 
en's section.  He  simply  walked  out  and  disappeared.  Fol- 
lowed in  close  succession  an  attempted  and  near  murder, 
kidnapping,  the  robbery  of  four  banks,  a  chase  which 
covered  the  nation.  In  the  end  the  judge  gave  him  this  odd 
sentence,  "ninety-nine  years  and  life."  I  shall  always  think 
that  if  the  police  had  kept  him  behind  the  bars  for  a  week 
the  story  might  have  been  different. 

By  eleven  the  mail  had  been  handled.  There  was  just 
time  to  hurry  to  court.  There  was  no  doubt  that  this 
parolee  had  violated  the  rules.  On  his  second  night  out  of 
prison  he  had  wandered  into  a  saloon,  had  drunk  more 
than  he  should.  In  the  midst  of  an  argument  the  owner 
called  him  a  "jail  bird."  Furious,  drunk,  the  parolee  had 
swept  all  the  bottles  to  the  floor.  Damage,  $110. 

In  court  some  one  offered  to  pay  for  the  damage  and 
the  costs.  That  was  well  enough,  but  he  had  violated  his 
parole ;  the  papers  had  reported  the  incident  with  headlines, 
Paroled  Man  Goes  On  Rampage.  I  could  send  him  back  to 
prison  but  if  I  did,  after  only  two  days  out  of  prison,  he 
would  have  to  serve  the  remainder  of  his  term,  six  years. 
I  allowed  his  friend  to  settle  the  damages,  then  took  him 
over  to  the  office  to  talk  it  over.  I  did  not  send  him  back. 
Perhaps  I  was  wrong,  but  so  far  he  has  gone  straight. 

It  was  one  o'clock  and  I  was  to  speak  to  the  Rotary 
Club.  I  faced  150  men.  When  I  ended,  up  jumped  a  business 
man  to  refute  me.  Parole  was  a  menace,  it  coddled  crimi- 
nals, most  crime  was  committed  by  paroled  men,  parole 
was  costly  and  sentimental. 


I  had  some  figures  for  him,  that  out  of  some  three 
hundred  thousand  major  crimes  of  the  previous  year,  only 
2  percent  had  been  committed  by  paroled  prisoners.  In  our 
state  84  percent  of  the  paroled  men  never  got  into  further 
trouble.  As  for  cost,  in  our  state  it  was  $650  a  year  to  keep 
a  man  in  prison;  around  $39  to  supervise  him  on  parole. 

Then  another  rose  to  his  feet,  not  to  ask  a  questions,  but 
to  make  a  speech.  Most  crime  is  committed  by  persons  of 
low  intelligence.  It  is  a  sad  fact,  he  said,  "that  children 
lead  all  groups  in  law  violation." 

He  was  wrong.  Intelligence  tests  show  the  mental  age 
of  the  so-called  criminal  as  almost  fourteen,  higher  than 
the  average  for  the  nation  as  shown  by  the  army  tests. 
Warden  Lawes  declares  that  the  inmates  of  Sing  Sing 
have  a  higher  I.Q.  than  the  prison  guards.  The  real  trouble 
is  low  emotional  stability.  As  for  children  committing 
crime,  the  average  age  of  the  men  in  our  prisons  is  around 
twenty-three. 

It  was  after  two  when  I  got  back  to  the  office.  More 
mail,  more  reports,  more  people.  If  I  was  to  drive  fifty 
miles  and  make  half  a  dozen  investigations,  I  needed  to 
hurry. 

Every  man  on  parole  in  my  district  is  visited  once  a 
month  by  me  or  by  one  of  my  two  assistants.  We  also 
make  each  month  about  thirty  investigations  of  applications 
for  parole  and  ten  applications  for  pardons.  We  drive  over 
four  thousand  miles  a  month,  often  work  until  after  mid- 
night. In  theory  we  carry  guns  and  gas  pistols  but  most  of 
the  time  I  never  can  find  mine.  I  have  never  needed  them. 

My  first  call  was  on  an  old  lady  whose  boy  would  be 
out  of  prison  in  a  week.  He  never,  she  said,  had  been 
"really  bad,  just  a  little  wild."  Showed  me  his  picture  as 
a  chubby-faced  youngster.  I  did  not  tell  her  that  his  rogues' 
gallery  picture  was  in  my  office.  His  record  was  pretty 
bad  but  there  was  a  chance  for  him. 

A  SECOND  call,  a  routine  monthly  call.  This  was  an 
uneducated  Italian,  one  of  my  best  men.  Oh  yes,  he 
had  committed  a  murder,  in  a  frightened  frenzy.  Curiously 
enough  the  best  men  we  have  on  parole  are  those  who  have 
committed  murder.  As  a  rule  they  never  repeat,  omitting 
gangsters  of  course,  and  the  occasional  professional  criminal. 
My  Italian  once  walked  forty  miles  in  order  to  report  on 
the  proper  date.  I  was  always  an  honored  guest  in  this 
house,  poor  as  it  was,  with  every  problem  of  the  family 
discussed  in  full  detail. 

No  man  is  granted  a  parole  until  he  has  a  sponsor.  We 
always  investigate  the  sponsor  and  if  we  are  not  satisfied 
with  his  character  and  responsibility,  reject  him.  Also  the 
parolee  must  have  a  job.  The  sponsor  I  was  now  to  see  had 
offered  work  to  a  man  shortly  to  come  out  of  prison. 

One  look  around  the  dirty  cluttered  junk  shop  told  me 
that  this  sponsor  never  would  do.  He  told  me  that  he 
would  pay  the  man  $7  a  week;  finally  admitted  that  he 
himself  was  on  relief,  and  told  a  hesitating  story  about  his 
interest  in  the  proposed  parolee.  A  visit  to  the  police  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  the  would-be  sponsor  had  a  record  of 
his  own.  The  man  in  prison  would  have  to  find  a  new 
and  better  sponsor. 

It  was  dark  now,  and  raining,  but  two  routine  calls 
remained.  A  drive  over  narrow,  winding  roads  to  a  lonely 
farm  with  no  one  at  home  but  a  tired  woman.  Her  son,  she 
said,  had  gone  to  town  to  the  movies,  but  he  was  a  good 
boy  and  was  behaving  himself.  They  always  say  that.  More 
often  than  not  it  is  true. 
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The  last  call;  the  parolee  wanted  to  go  to  Detroit  to 
visit  his  brother.  Might  he  drive  a  car?  We  had  to  talk  it 
over.  His  record  was  good  and  after  seeing  the  letter  from 
his  brother  I  gave  him  permission  to  get  a  driving  license 
and  to  leave  the  state  for  a  week. 

Home  at  1 1 :30,  but  with  the  office  only  two  blocks  away 
I  had  to  know  what  had  happened  in  my  absence.  A  lot 
can  happen  in  an  afternoon  and  frequently  does.  On  the 
ilolc  was  a  memo:  "Call  the  police  station."  I  knew  that 
spelled  trouble  and  it  did.  A  parolee  had  stolen  a  car,  held 
up  the  owner  with  a  gun.  That  meant  but  one  thing,  he 
would  have  to  stand  trial.  If  found  guilty  he  first  would 
serve  his  parole  sentence  before  starting  the  new  court 
sentence.  Guilty  or  not  on  this  new  count,  I  would  have 


to  return  him  to  prison.  No  parolee  may  carry  a  gun,  ever. 

It  was  after  one  when  I  entered  my  own  home.  A  lunch 
was  on  the  table.  With  the  dog  beside  me,  the  paper 
propped  before  me,  I  ate  and  read.  There  was  an  editorial, 
Parole  Is  a  Menace.  I  smiled  a  little  as  I  read. 

Came  the  sharp  ring  of  the  telephone.  "Long  Distance," 
said  the  operator.  I  groaned  to  myself.  Somewhere  in  my 
7000  square  miles  of  territory  was  trouble.  I  was  right. 
The  police  chief  of  a  large  steel  city  informed  me  that  a 
parolee  had  stolen  a  locomotive.  Yes,  a  locomotive.  Yes, 
the  man  was  in  jail.  OK,  I'll  be  over  in  the  morning. 

As  I  looked  down  at  the  dog  our  eyes  met  and  we  both 
yawned.  I  was  tired.  I  scowled  at  the  telephone  and 
tumbled  into  bed.  Tomorrow  would  be  another  day. 


Old  Folks  Go  Union 

By  SELDEN  C.  MENEFEE 
Department  of  Sociology,  University  of  Washington 


"Dear  sir  my  husband  is  82  years  old  and  I  am  77  we 
are  getting  $17.50  each  pension,  all  we  can  do  is  eat  and 
scarcely  anything  for  clothes  .  .  .  we  would  like  to  join 
the  pension  union  if  you  will  let  us  know  just  what  to  do. 
Thank  you." 

HUNDREDS  of  letters  like  this  have  been  mailed 
during  the  past  few  months  in  response  to  nightly 
radio  broadcasts  by  Howard  Costigan,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Washington  Commonwealth  Federation, 
a  coalition  of  liberal  groups.  They  presage  a  new  pension 
movement  that  may  sweep  the  country. 

Early  in  July,  Mr.  Costigan  casually  remarked  over 
the  radio  that  the  old  folks  ought  to  do  something  right 
here  and  now  about  their  pension  needs.  He  suggested 
that  a  union  type  of  organization,  with  grievance  com- 
mittees to  bargain  collectively  with  the  state  and  local  au- 
thorities, would  produce  immediate  results  while  the  old- 
sters were  educating  the  public  to  establish  more  liberal 
pension  provisions  by  law.  The  flood  of  letters  which 
descended  upon  the  radio  station  amazed  everyone. 

The  time  certainly  was  ripe  for  such  a  movement.  The 
Townsend  organization,  with  its  internal  dissension,  its 
fantastic  economics  and  its  lack  of  results,  was  losing  its 
strength  and  its  members.  Many  oldsters,  trained  to  think 
in  terms  of  $200  a  month  pensions  as  the  panacea  for  all 
our  economic  ills,  were  becoming  disillusioned  and  embit- 
tered. The  anti-labor  and  at  times  even  fascistic  tendencies 
in  the  Townsend  movement  produced  a  frame  of  mind  that 
might  have  been  dangerous  if  more  young  people  had  been 
in  the  Townsend  clubs. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  hundreds  of  the  old  people  in 
the  Northwest  rose  to  the  union  idea  as  "what  we've  been 
waiting  for."  In  July,  the  pension  union  idea  brought 
1200  persons  together  at  a  mass  meeting  in  Seattle  to  form 
the  first  local.  By  October,  102  locals  of  the  "union"  had 
been  formed  in  twenty  of  the  state's  thirty-nine  counties. 

In  Washington,  the  county  boards  of  commissioners 
have  charge  of  local  policies  under  the  social  security  act. 
The  county  commissioners  of  King,  Thurston,  Pierce  and 


Whatcom  Counties  soon  recognized  joint  grievance  com- 
mittees, made  up  of  one  delegate  from  each  neighborhood 
union,  as  the  official  bargaining  agents  of  all  old  people 
seeking  increased  assistance  allowance.  The  chairman  of 
the  King  County  grievance  committee,  seventy-four-year- 
old  Felix  Harris  of  Seattle,  had  been  dropped  from  the 
assistance  rolls.  His  case  was  the  first  taken  up.  A  major 
victory  came  in  September,  when  all  single  persons  and 
persons  without  financial  resources  were  guaranteed  $30  a 
month  by  the  commissioners. 

The  modest  office  of  the  secretary,  Roy  Everett,  in  the 
Thompson  Building,  Seattle,  has  become  a  whirlwind  of 
activity.  Inquiries  have  come  from  Oregon,  California 
and  Idaho  and  proposals  that  this  should  be  a  national 
organization  with  Townsendites,  former  Townsendites 
and  anti-Townsendites  working  together  for  immediate 
common  objectives.  Through  the  Washington  Common- 
wealth Federation,  the  old  people's  isolation  from  labor 
and  other  progressive  groups  is  being  broken  down. 

Certainly  public  opinion  is  with  the  old  people  in  this 
venture.  According  to  the  poll  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Public  Opinion  89  percent  of  the  people  last  year  favored 
government  pensions  for  the  aged,  although  less  than  4 
percent  favored  the  $200  a  month  proposed  by  the  Town- 
send  Plan.  The  amount  thought  desirable  averaged  $40 
a  month. 

Washington  spends  more  per  capita  on  welfare  services 
than  any  state  in  the  union.  Yet  even  here  public  assistance 
to  the  aged  is  woefully  inadequate.  A  state  law  sets  $30  as 
the  amount  to  be  paid  to  all  over  sixty-five.  But  for  lack 
of  funds  and  for  other  reasons,  many  do  not  receive  this 
amount.  They  get  only  what  investigators  for  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Security  think  they  must  have.  The 
old  people  resent  this  policy. 

The  Townsend  movement  made  the  old  folks  and  their 
juniors  conscious  of  a  right  to  claim  security  in  their  old 
age  after  a  lifetime  of  useful  work.  Typical  of  hundreds 
of  letters  received  by  the  pension  union  headquarters,  are 
the  three  following: 

We  are  pioneers  of  Washington,  arriving  in  the  state  dur- 
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ing  the  nineties  of  the  last  century,  and  locating  at  North 
Yakima,  and  we  have  lived  in  Yakima,  Pierce,  King  and  Kit- 
sap  Counties.  Our  ages  are  seventy-five  and  seventy-three  this 
year.  We  do  not  own  a  home,  land,  stocks  or  bonds,  or  other 
income  paying  property.  My  present  income  is  a  pension  of  $12 
per  month.  .  .  . 

I  have  been  a  restaurant  operator  for  thirty  years,  also  born 
in  this  state,  long  before  it  was  a  state — picked  wild  black- 
berries in  brush  at  Second  and  Yesler  Streets  sixty-three  years 
ago.  I  am  one  of  Seattle's  oldest  pioneers  now  at  the  age  of 
sixty-seven  years.  Through  sickness  of  myself  and  wife  the 
past  four  years  we  are  down  and  out — the  past  year  my  wife 
has  been  in  bed  for  six  months  of  the  time — I  had  a  mental 
and  nervous  breakdown  some  seven  years  ago  and  had  slight 
stroke  which  partially  paralyzed  my  legs,  which  prevents  me 
from  walking  very  much.  I  tell  you  this  much  of  my  life's 
story  to  justify  my  grievance  against  the  state  of  Washington's 
present  political  set-up — which  actually  scorns  its  old  and 
needy — I  refer  to  our  old  age  pensions  which  is  $40  for  the 
two  of  us,  $20  each  which  is  wholly  inadequate  as  you  and 
everyone  knows — if  I  did  not  have  good  credit  we  would  be  in 
a  very  sad  plight — when  I  pay  my  bills  on  receipt  of  our  pen- 
sion checks,  there  is  nothing  left — we  must  go  through  the 
month  without  a  dime  in  our  purses,  not  a  cent  to  buy  a  pair  of 
socks  or  shirt— cannot  buy  any  clothing  at  all.  .  .  .  You  are  to 
be  greatly  commended  for  your  endeavors  to  better  conditions 
— we  want  to  join  the  old  age  pension  union  but  unfortunately 
we  are  unable  to  attend  the  meetings — but  I  suppose  some  of 
the  committee  people  will  call  on  us — we  would  be  so  happy  to 
see  them.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  We  do  not  go  out  much  of  an  evening  as  my  husband  is 
seventy-six  and  has  poor  health  and  I  am  seventy-two  yrs. 
of  age.  What  chances  is  there  to  join  the  union.  We  are  not 
getting  any  pensions.  I  was,  had  mine  nine  months  but  we  got 
married  in  April  so  they  stopped  my  pension.  He  had  not  got 


any  pension  but  had  put  in  an  application  for  one.  So  of  course 
we  are  interested  in  the  old  age  pension  union  and  would  like 
to  hear  more  about  it. 

So  it  is  that  old  folk  by  the  thousand  are  taking  to  the 
union  idea.  It  offers  them  new  hope  for  adjustment  of  griev- 
ances and  higher  allowances  here  and  now.  The  state  of 
Washington  has  always  been  fertile  soil  for  reform  move- 
ments. The  Townsend  crusade  reached  huge  proportions 
here,  but  the  pension  union  has  broken  all  records  for  rapid 
growth. 

The  relation  of  the  pension  unions  to  the  Washington 
Commonwealth  Federation — a  powerful  non-partisan  po- 
litical coalition  of  progressives — is  a  tremendous  aid  in  the 
drive  for  more  adequate  assistance.  The  WCF  has  been 
growing  steadily  in  influence  and  numbers  since  its  last  two 
successful  political  campaigns.  It  functions  in  many  areas. 
For  example,  one  whole  section  of  the  city  has  been  rallied 
to  the  WCF  by  a  campaign  for  a  viaduct  over  a  dangerous 
railroad  grade  crossing  in  the  district.  A  thousand  apart- 
ment house  tenants  attended  a  mass  meeting  called  by  the 
WCF  Women's  League  in  Seattle,  and  formed  a  Renters' 
League  to  prevent  rents  from  rising  for  the  third  time 
within  a  year.  The  WCF  joined  with  labor,  religious  and 
pacifist  groups  in  calling  a  mass  meeting  to  advocate  the 
application  of  the  Nine  Power  Pact  in  the  Chinese  situa- 
tion. The  WCF  is  trying  to  consolidate  all  this  active  in- 
terest, together  with  its  increasing  labor  following,  into  a 
broad  people's  movement. 

The  vigor  of  the  pension  union  movement  is  a  source  of 
worry  to  some  of  the  officials  of  the  Department  of  Social 
Security.  Its  demands  are  often  exasperating  and  time  con- 
suming, and  take  no  account  of  other  claims  on  the  depart- 
ment. But  many  social  workers  welcome  this  sort  of  pres- 
sure as  making  for  needed  increases  in  old  age  allowances. 


Cousins  Indeed 


By  BLANCHE  HALBERT 


KNOCK,  knock. 
"Who's  there?" 
"Slum-House." 

"Slum-House  who?" 

"Slum-House-From-the-Country,  your  poor  cousin." 

"Don't  come  around  here,  country  cousin,  I  can't  help 
you.  I'm  a  city  slum-house.  I'm  worse  off  than  you  are." 

"Yes?  Says  who?" 

"Says  everybody.  Don't  you  read  the  papers?  They're 
full  of  things  about  me — slum  clearance,  rebuilding  the 
slums,  new  housing  on  slum  sites.  Everybody's  talking 
about  me.  Slums  are  city  doings,  country  coz.  Your  people 
don't  jam  together  on  a  few  square  feet  of  dirt.  They  don't 
live  in  layers." 

"My  dear  city  cousin,  that  shows  how  little  you  know 
about  it.  There  are  slums  aplenty  in  the  country,  too. 
You're  better  known  simply  because  more  people  see  you. 
With  thousands  of  you  in  one  spot,  you're  pretty  hot  stuff 
— your  families  living  on  top  of  each  other,  your  broken 
windows,  your  dirty  garbage  cans,  your  battered  plaster. 
You  have  high  visibility.  But  I  and  my  kind  are  out  in 
the  dust  bowl,  in  the  cut-over  areas,  up  in  the  hill  coun- 
try. There  are  as  many  of  us  as  there  are  of  you,  but  not 


so  many  people  see  us — our  sagging,  leaky  roofs,  our 
propped  up  piers,  our  paneless  windows,  our  loose  siding, 
our  broken  steps." 

"You  surely  make  it  a  red  hot  picture,  country  coz. 
And  very  blue  too.  But  remember  you've  got  plenty  of  air 
to  breathe  and  no  tall  buildings  to  shut  off  the  light  and 
sun.  My  family  has  to  burn  electric  lights  all  day  and  when 
it  comes  to  air,  whew!  Often  three  people  live  in  each  of 
my  rooms,  and  it's  no  wonder  somebody  is  sick  all  winter. 
And  another  thing,  you  don't  have  to  worry  about  land 
coverage.  I  cover  90  percent  of  my  land,  which  is  my  idea 
of  nothing  to  brag  about.  My  tenement  brothers  are  bang 
up  against  me,  smoke  and  dirt  blast  my  sides  and  the 
elevated  trains  shiver  my  timbers.  My  dear,  you  don't 
know  how  lucky  you  are  with  good  air  to  breathe  and  the 
quiet  and  peace  of  the  country." 

"Oh,  yeah?  Maybe,  if  it's  peace  to  be  hungry  and  cold 
and  have  no  money  in  our  pockets.  We've  got  plenty  of 
land  but  mighty  few  windows  to  see  it  through.  The  man 
who  did  my  job  must  have  been  a  builder  of  farm  silos, 
and  when  he  put  on  siding  he  put  on  siding.  He  couldn't 
be  bothered  with  windows.  Oh  sure,  we  get  air — summer 
and  winter  too — through  the  cracks.  As  for  sunshine  in  the 
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house,  the  Mammoth  Cave  fishes  do  as  well  as  my  family. 

"When  someone  in  your  family  is  sick,  city  coz,  he  can 
go  to  a  hospital,  but  our  nearest  hospital  is  seventy  miles 
;n\.i>  in  another  county.  Even  if  our  county  should  build 
a  hospital  it  could  never  afford  to  run  it.  Lots  of  our  fam- 
ilies live  twenty  miles  or  more  from  the  nearest  doctor, 
and  the  likes  of  us  can't  afford  doctors  anyway.  Did  you 
know  that  the  American  Foundation  says  that  in  one  of 
our  proud  forty-eight  states  a  third  of  the  people  die  with- 
out consulting  a  doctor  even  in  their  fatal  illnesses? 

"As  for  electricity,  we  don't  have  any,  and  the  water, 
after  it's  been  hauled  up  by  hand,  often  has  to  be  carried 
more  than  a  thousand  feet  from  the  well  to  the  house. 
So  what  with  carrying  it  and  lifting  it  on  and  off  a  stove 
to  heat  it,  my  family  doesn't  bathe  much.  Who  would 
under  such  circumstances?  I  bet  you  didn't  know  that  in 
1930  only  15  percent  of  all  the  farms  in  this  country  had 
piped-in  water,  and  only  13  percent  had  electricity.  Some 
states  had  less  than  2  percent  of  these  conveniences  that 
you  city  folks  take  for  granted." 

"A  TY  goodness,  Country-Slum-House,  in  1930  there 
I'-I.  were  more  than  six  million  farms,  and  15  percent 
would  be  only  900,000  with  piped-in  water.  I  apologize, 
\(iu're  a  sick  old  bird." 

"Sick?  You're  telling  me?  Boy,  I'm  dead.  I  died  long 
ago.  Talk  about  old  age  pensions.  I  need  a  burial.  And 
I'll  tell  you  another  thing  that  Mr.  United  States  Census 
told  me.  In  1930,  the  average  value  of  sharecroppers' 
houses  the  country  over  was  only  $283,  and  I'll  bet  it's  a 
lot  less  than  that  now,  for  none  of  our  crowd  has  been 
repaired  these  past  five  years.  And  Mr.  Census  says  that 
there  are  about  776,000  of  these  cropper  dwellings.  What's 
more,  they  tell  me  that  in  1930  the  median  value  (what- 
ever that  is;  I'll  bet  it's  nothing  good)  of  all  tenant- 
houses  was  less  than  $500.  There  were  a  lot  more  than 
two  million  of  them  then,  and  there  are  still  more  now." 

"You  don't  contribute  much  to  our  national  wealth,  do 
you  Country-Slum-House?  Well,  neither  do  I.  But  now 
let  me  tell  you  some  things.  In  one  big  city  I  know,  a  cer- 
tain slum  area,  where  10  percent  of  the  population  lives, 
costs  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  city  $27  apiece 
each  year  in  crime,  juvenile  delinquency,  hospitals,  fires 
and  family  welfare  services.  Other  areas  of  that  same  city 
aren't  a  seventh  as  costly  to  the  general  population. 

"The  fact  is  that  our  neighborhoods  are  all  in  the  red. 
How  did  we  get  that  way?  It's  easy  to  answer.  The  cities 
were  not  planned,  and  where  families  had  to  live  close 
to  their  work,  land  was  costly.  Our  people  can't  pay  much 
rent,  so  this  costly  land  had  to  be  crowded  with  cheaply 
built  houses.  Slums  grew  and  grew,  and  the  older  we 
houses  get  the  worse  we  are.  When  owners  decide  to  build 
better  houses  and  charge  more  rent,  the  old  families  have 
to  clear  out.  My  own  family — like  thousands  of  others — 
can't  possibly  pay  more  than  $20  a  month  rent  and  even 
that  is  more  than  half  its  income.  Plenty  of  families  in 
cities  have  no  more  than  $500  a  year.  Even  in  that  glori- 
ous year  of  1929  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  families  in  the 
United  States  had  less  than  $1000." 

"So  in  your  estimation,  city  coz,  it's  a  matter  of  eco- 
nomics?" 

"It's  just  that.  We're  in  a  fix  and  we  can't  get  out  of 
it  by  ourselves.  You  see,  the  way  our  cities  grew  there  are 
a  lot  of  blighted  areas  and.  .  .  ." 

"Blighted    areas,    blighted   areas!    You    should    see   the 


blighted  areas  in  the  country.  We  slum-houses  are  scat- 
tered over  land  so  poor  that  it  can  never  yield  a  decent 
living.  On  the  millions  of  acres  of  cut-over  timberlands 
our  families,  year  after  year,  eke  out  a  bare  existence. 
I've  heard  say  this  land  is  good  only  for  forestry  and 
should  be  replanted.  Well,  why  not?  Certainly  the  poor 
farmers  can't  grub  a  living  out  of  it,  though  they  never 
give  up  trying  —  hoping  that  next  year  will  be  better.  Then 
there  are  the  dry  areas,  and  rocky,  unfertile  hillsides, 
where  a  farmer  is  licked  before  he  starts.  Overgrazing  and 
wind  erosion  have  ruined  much  of  this  land  —  the  topsoil 
has  simply  blown  away.  Overgrazing  causes  floods,  too, 
you  know.  How  can  you  expect  families  on  such  land  —  sub- 
marginal  they  call  it  —  ever  to  make  a  living? 

"My  master  is  a  sharecropper,  and  as  far  as  I  can  see 
he  will  always  be  a  sharecropper.  He  roams  about  from 
place  to  place,  like  thousands  of  tenant  farmers,  never 
really  getting  a  start.  His  lease  is  usually  for  only  one 
year  and  he  is  likely  to  have  to  move  on  whether  he  wants 
to  or  not.  What  can  they  hope  for,  these  sharecroppers, 
many  of  them  with  as  little  as  $200  cash  income  a  year? 
Yes,  I'm  still  talking  housing. 

"Listen,  city  coz,  about  a  million  of  us  farmhouses  in 
this  country  have  been  dead  for  years,  yet  we  drag  on  and 
on,  trying  to  shelter  our  families.  You  in  the  city  have  a 
law  that  condemns  you,  that  says  when  you  are  unfit  to  live 
in.  Then  you  are  supposed  to  be  torn  down.  But  nobody 
condemns  me  when  I  am  worn  out.  Maybe  my  family 
leaves  me,  but  I  still  stand  there,  getting  worse  and  worse. 
When  a  new  flock  of  farmers  comes  along  —  as  has  hap- 
pened these  past  five  years,  when  more  than  a  million 
people  left  the  cities  for  the  open  country  —  we  old,  dead- 
on-our-feet  slum-houses  have  to  go  to  work  again.  And 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do  what  happens  to  a  slum-house 
when  it  stands  vacant." 


"^L7"OU  win,  country  coz.  I  guess  we're  both  bad  off.  But 

A  at  least  you're  not  bothered  with  dirty  neighbors. 
You  can  sit  in  your  own  yard.  I  and  my  kind  not  only 
start  diseases,  but  we  live  so  close  to  each  other  that  we 
can't  help  but  spread  them.  And  another  thing,  our  con- 
demnation laws  don't  always  work.  Believe  me,  we  go  on 
long  years  after  we've  been  condemned." 

"All  right,  but  remember  that  Washington  is  fixing  to 
help  you  out  with  that  big,  new  United  States  Housing 
Authority.  But  as  for  me,  nobody  cares." 

"Yes,  your  troubles  are  a  little  different,  for  you  are 
a  part  of  a  farming  enterprise.  To  improve  the  house  is 
to  improve  the  whole  enterprise.  Seems  to  me  that  maybe 
that's  what  should  be  done.  It  looks  as  though  what  you 
need  is  better  land,  better  leasing  conditions,  better  prices, 
or  maybe  crop  control.  Who  am  I  to  say?  But  I  do  know 
that  this  United  States  Housing  Authority  is  only  a  start 
on  housing.  There's  a  lot  more  to  do  for  both  of  us." 

"Well,  what  do  you  suggest  that  we  do  about  it  our- 
selves?" 

"Country-Slum-House,  I'm  sure  of  one  thing.  It  won't 
help  just  to  tell  each  other  our  troubles.  We  both  must 
talk  louder  and  harder  so  that  more  people  hear  us.  I 
honestly  believe  that  the  American  people  care  about  this 
business  of  housing  and  that  if  they  knew  the  real  story  of 
the  fix  we're  in  they'd  do  something  about  it.  Every  man, 
woman  and  child  wants  a  decent  home,  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  many  of  those  who  have  decent  homes  will 
begrudge  them  to  the  others." 
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Ill— The  Necessary  Executive 


By  CLARENCE  KING 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work 


A  FEW  weeks  after  his  appointment  the  new 
executive  of  a  community  chest  proposed  to  his 
board  that  during  the  financial  campaign  the 
names  of  contributors  and  the  amounts  they  con- 
tributed should  be  published  in  the  local  newspaper. 
This  was  contrary  to  precedent  and  the  proposal  met 
with  flat  opposition.  Not  wanting  to  have  a  vote 
against  him  appear  on  the  record  the  executive  asked  that 
the  matter  be  postponed,  though  he  held  to  his  original 
opinion  that  the  campaign  goal  could  not  be  reached  with- 
out publication  of  gifts.  For  six  weeks,  at  each  meeting  of 
the  board  before  the  campaign  opened,  the  question  of  pub- 
lication appeared  at  the  end  of  the  agenda  and  was  brought 
up  just  before  adjournment  with  the  executive  commenting 
on  the  experience  of  other  cities  in  this  regard.  Week  after 
week  it  was  discussed  briefly  and  with  accumulating  inter- 
est, but  never  did  the  executive  press  for  a  vote.  Then  came 
a  day  when  two  of  the  strongest  opponents  to  publication 
were  absent  and  it  was  clear  that  if  a  ballot  were  taken 
the  proposal  would  go  through  by  a  single  vote.  But  again 
the  executive  did  not  press  the  matter. 

At  the  next  meeting,  the  last  before  the  campaign,  the 
entire  board  was  present.  The  vote  could  be  postponed  no 
longer.  It  was  taken  and  the  proposal  to  publish  the  list  of 
gifts  was  lost  eight  to  seven.  The  campaign  proceeded. 
When  it  was  nearly  over  it  became  apparent  that  it  would 
not  reach  its  goal.  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  board,  called 
to  consider  emergency  measures,  the  executive  again  pro- 
posed a  qualified  publication  of  gifts.  The  chairman  asked 
bluntly:  "What  you  really  want  us  to  do  is  to  reverse  our 
former  decision?"  "Exactly  that,"  replied  the  executive, 
"although  it  may  now  be  too  late."  At  this  point,  a  mem- 
ber who,  from  the  start,  had  opposed  publication,  harangued 
his  colleagues.  "You  wouldn't  call  in  a  doctor  and  not  take 
his  advice  and  yet  here  we've  sent  off  for  an  expert  and 
then  refuse  to  do  what  he  tells  us."  The  board  thought  it 
over  and  then  by  unanimous  vote  agreed  to  publication. 

The  campaign  immediately  took  a  spurt  with  earlier 
contributions  increased  and  new  ones  at  a  higher  level.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  next  campaign  season  the  board,  with- 
out any  suggestion  from  the  executive,  authorized  publi- 
cation of  gifts. 

But  should  the  board  accept  an  experienced  executive's 
advice  as  a  patient  would  a  doctor's  prescription?  An  ex- 
ecutive once  said  in  advising  a  younger  associate :  "Re- 
member it  is  their  town."  These  board  members  believed 
that  their  town  would  react  unfavorably  to  the  publica- 
tion of  names  and  amounts.  They  were  surprised  to  find 
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that  the  only  serious  objections  came  from  persons  whose 
gifts,  through  some  oversight,  were  not  published.  How- 
ever, since  they  believed  that  they  knew  their  own  com- 
munity better  than  an  outsider,  be  he  ever  so  experienced  in 
other  cities,  it  was  not  for  the  executive  to  manipulate  them 
into  a  "right"  decision  by  a  narrow  majority.  It  was  their 
responsibility,  not  his. 

There  is  no  sound  basis  for  the  view,  frequently  held  by 
tender-minded  folk,  that  the  executive  must  "always  be 
right"  and  that,  like  the  British  prime  minister,  he  must 
resign  the  moment  he  ceases  to  command  a  majority.  It 
may  not  be  good  for  the  executive  to  have  the  board  "get 
into  the  habit  of  voting  him  down,"  but  it  would  be  worse 
for  the  agency  if  the  board  felt  that  it  never  could  do  so. 

MOST  of  the  issues  between  board  and  executive  are,  if 
viewed  unemotionally,  issues'  of  expediency  rather  than 
of  principle,  and  usually  can  be  resolved  by  frank  objective 
discussion.  However  there  may  be  issues  on  which  the  ex- 
ecutive feels  that  his  personal  integrity  requires  him  to 
resign.  For  example,  a  board  of  public  welfare  directed  its 
commissioner  to  take  no  position  before  the  public  in  ref- 
erence to  a  bill  on  a  controversial  subject  pending  in  the 
state  legislature.  The  board  believed  that  the  community 
was  so  divided  emotionally  on  the  subject,  that  if  the  com- 
missioner spoke  for  the  bill  it  would  seriously  affect  the 
prestige  of  the  department  with  a  large  section  of  the  pub- 
lic. They  also  feared  the  assumption  that  the  commissioner 
represented  the  position  of  the  board,  whereas  a  majority 
of  its  members  were  opposed  to  the  bill.  Believing  firmly 
that  the  bill  should  pass  and  feeling  that  his  freedom  of 
speech  as  a  citizen  was  being  curtailed  unreasonably,  the 
commissioner  resigned  in  order  to  be  free  to  campaign  for 
the  measure.  In  such  a  situation  it  should  be  possible  for 
both  board  and  executive  to  disagree  frankly  without  sev- 
ering relations,  for  the  board  to  take  a  stand  against  the 
measure  if  it  so  wished  and  for  the  executive  to  state  pub- 
licly that  he  favored  the  measure  while  his  board  opposed  it. 

There  is  one  situation,  not  uncommon,  in  which  a  vote 
overruling  the  executive  is  generally  taken  as  tantamount 
to  dismissal.  This  is  when  a  member  of  the  staff,  dismissed 
by  the  executive,  appeals  to  the  board  and  is  reinstated. 
The  best  authorities  agree  that  good  organization  proced- 
ure should  provide  for  such  an  appeal,  but  in  most  in- 
stances a  board  vote  to  reinstate  the  discharged  employe 
would  be  equivalent  to  repudiation  of  the  judgment  and 
authority  of  the  executive.  This  does  not  always  follow  in 
a  large  organization  where  the  executive  must  act  on  the 
information  of  others,  and  where  the  reinstated  employe 
may  be  transferred  to  quite  different  and  happier  relation- 
ships within  the  same  agency.  But  in  a  small  organization 
with  close  day-to-day  staff  contacts,  the  emotional  strain 
between  the  executive  and  the  reinstated  employe  would 
probably  be  too  great  to  permit  proper  working  relation- 
ships. 

The  choice  of  a  qualified  executive  is  probably  the  most 
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§  difficult  task  any  board  can  be  called  upon  to  face.  The 
qualities  which  an  ideal  executive  should  possess,  if  he  is 
to  be  an  administrator  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term  and 
a  \\i-t-  leader  of  both  staff  and  board,  are  so  various  that 
seldom  will  they  all  be  found  in  one  human  being.  A  com- 
mittee of  social  work  executives  attempted  to  list  the  quali- 
ties which  any  executive  should  possess.  After  weeks  of 
deliberation  an  incomplete  list  stood  as  follows: 

Ability  to  interpret  the  work  to  the  public 

Ability  to  inspire,  stimulate  and  build  the  morale  of  his  staff 

Special  knowledge  of  at  least  one  phase  of  the  office  work 
(perhaps  public  relations) 

Social-mindedness,  i.e.  awareness  of  the  major  objectives 
of  social  work 

Self-confidence,  coupled  with  humble-mindedness  in  the 
areas  in  which  he  lacks  competence 

Capacity  and  enthusiasm  for  mental  growth 

Capacity  for  group  leadership 

Ability  to  take  decisive  action,  to  get  things  done;  prac- 
ticality 

Initiative  and  originality 

Ability  to  accept  criticism  profitably 

Tact 

Stability  and  constancy,  i.e.  possessing  "iron";  not  vacillat- 
ing, but  not  unyielding  because  feeling  insecure 

Keen  appreciation  of  the  value  of  skilled  social  work 

Objectivity,  fairness,  lack  of  prejudice,  ability  to  inspire  con- 
fidence 

Ability  to  delegate  work 

Pleasing  manner,  charm,  ability  to  verbalize,  easy  facility 
in  meeting  people,  liking  for  people 

Ability  to  write  clearly  and  fluently 

Good  emotional  adjustment 

At  this  point  the  committee  abandoned  the  attempt  as 
absurd,  agreeing  that  they  really  were  "writing  specifica- 
tions for  an  archangel." 

The  experience  of  many  boards  shows  rather  clearly 
defined  approaches  to  the  business  of  choosing  an  execu- 
tive. A  board  will  know  that  it  can't  get  everything  and 
it  will  weigh  the  qualities  which  are  indispensable  to  pro- 
mote the  particular  work  at  the  particular  time  and  seek 
the  man  who  embodies  them.  For  example,  a  board  re- 
cently organized  to  establish  a  new  training  school  for  the 
mentally  handicapped  in  a  state  which  had  been  slow  to 
provide  such  care,  decided  that  its  ideal  executive  should 
be  first  of  all  an  experienced  educator,  a  capable  psychi- 
atrist and  an  expert  in  public  relations.  Other  qualifications 
were  rated  as  subordinate  to  these  three.  But  combing  the 
country,  the  board  could  find  no  one  man  equipped  in  all 
three  of  these  capacities.  Believing  that  at  the  start  of  the 


enterprise  interpretation  to  state  officials  and  legislators 
was  of  preeminent  importance,  it  chose  an  educator  with 
peculiar  ability  in  public  relations  in  preference  to  an  out- 
standing psychiatrist  who  lacked  that  ability.  Having  rec- 
ognized that  no  one  man  has  everything  it  takes  to  direct 
a  large  organization,  the  board  will  then  try  to  comple- 
ment him  with  carefully  chosen  associates  so  that  in  the 
end,  direction  will  be  by  a  team  with  one  supplying  what 
another  lacks. 

Having  chosen  the  executive,  the  board  has  delicate  prob- 
lems of  responsibility.  It  must  be  ready  to  delegate  broad 
responsibility  for  executive  action  and  avoid  "meddling" 
in  matters  of  minor  importance;  at  the  same  time  it  must 
participate  in  and  share  responsibility  for  all  major  policy 
decisions,  even  if  it  has  only  advisory  jurisdiction.  Unless 
this  balance  of  executive  and  policy  responsibility  is  struck 
the  board  will  tend  to  become  merely  an  honorary  body 
so  on  the  sidelines  of  the  work  itself  that  it  will  be  use- 
less in  periods  of  stress  when  its  help  is  most  needed. 

The  wise  executive  will  avoid  the  dilemma  by  insisting 
that  the  board  keep  a  firm  hand  on  policies  and  by  inform- 
ing it  of  all  major  executive  moves  before  he  makes  them, 
if  possible;  if  not,  immediately  thereafter.  The  wise  board 
will  avoid  the  dilemma  by  recognizing  that  it  owes  a  loy- 
alty to  the  executive,  comparable  to  that  which  he  owes 
to  the  board.  The  relation  is  that  of  the  managing  part- 
ner to  joint  owners  of  an  enterprise  rather  than  that  of 
master  and  servant.  Needless  to  say,  the  executive  will  be 
present  at  all  meetings  of  the  board  and  will  withdraw, 
on  his  own  initiative,  on  the  rare  occasions  when  his  pres- 
ence might  be  an  embarrassment,  for  example,  if  his  own 
salary  were  being  discussed. 

The  executive  serves  the  board  which  appoints  him  and 
takes  responsibility  for  the  policies  of  the  agency,  first  as 
expert  adviser  while  a  policy  is  being  decided  and  second 
as  the  board's  executive  agent  in  carrying  the  policy  into 
effect  even  if  established  contrary  to  his  advice.  Seldom  need 
he  feel  called  upon  to  resign  because  his  advice  is  not  ac- 
cepted. The  wise  board  will  not  expect  to  find  all  desirable 
executive  qualities  in  one  human  being,  but  will  choose  the 
candidate  who  combines  those  qualities  which  are  most 
essential  for  the  agency  at  that  time  and,  if  possible,  will 
provide  him  with  assistants  possessing  the  qualities  which 
he  lacks.  Having  chosen  him,  and  approved  major  pro- 
cedures, the  board  will  delegate  to  him  all  executive  mat- 
ters and  at  the  same  time  will  keep  itself  so  closely  in- 
formed of  all  major  phases  of  the  work  that  it  can  gauge 
his  progress  toward  the  objectives  and,  if  his  conduct  of 
his  office  so  merits,  back  him  up  loyally  and  effectively. 


Down  a  Shabby   Street 


By  JOHN  STORES 


"  T    T"  YAH  come  de  rent  man." 

The  five-year  old  Negro  had  supposed  that 

A   -*•  visits  of  white  men  had  but   one  purpose — to 

get  the  cash.  But  this  white  man  had  come,  not  to  collect, 

but  to  see  how  the  Franklin  Colored  Community  Club  was 

getting  along. 

This  club,  down  a  shabby  street  in  one  of  Louisville's 
badly  deteriorated  neighborhoods,  is  in  a  way  a  one-man 
project,  the  effort  of  a  man  of  moderate  means  to  satisfy 


his  immoderate  desire  to  apply  new  schemes  or  new  com- 
binations of  old  ones  to  certain  social  problems.  In  this  in- 
stance his  experiment  was  directed  toward  housing  or 
rather  toward  homemaking  with  housing  as  a  starting 
point;  his  purpose,  to  discover  for  himself  if  the  level  of 
family  life  of  a  group  of  Negroes  could  be  raised  by  pro- 
viding better  housing,  sympathetic  supervision  and  group  in- 
centives. 

To  this  end  a  non-profit  corporation  was  formed  with 
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three  members,  one  of  them  a  full  time  social  worker.  Its 
name,  Paul's  Workshop,  and  its  approach  to  its  purpose  is 
taken  from  the  fact  that  the  Apostle  Paul  worked  with  his 
own  hands  to  provide  for  his  needs. 

This  corporation  acquired  a  number  of  houses  in  a  semi- 
slum  district  where  rents,  when  and  if  collected,  had 
yielded  a  big  return  on  the  investment.  The  corporation 
was  not  concerned  with  returns  on  its  investment  but  in 
returns  in  terms  of  living  to  people  who,  by  the  work  of 
their  hands,  contributed  to  the  project. 

The  houses  were  run  down ;  rotting  foundations,  sagging 
corners,  leaky  roofs,  broken  windows,  yards  cluttered  with 
cans  and  rubbish.  The  corporation's  first  step  was  to  put 
them  in  ship-shape  condition  inside  and  out  from  founda- 
tion to  roof.  They  were  not  made  luxurious;  they  were 
made  sound  and  clean  and  decent,  a  proper  setting  for  an 
approach  to  the  whole  life  of  the  families  who  lived  in 
them.  This  approach,  in  the  philosophy  of  Paul's  Work- 
shop, had  as  its  objective  the  unity  of  the  four  H's,  head, 
hand,  heart  and  home,  and  along  with  them  the  job  and 
good  citizenship.  The  aim  was  not  to  seek  a  short  cut  to 
the  good  life  but  less  cutting  away  from  the  known  good 
life;  not  to  seek  release  from  life's  responsibilities  but  a 
better  look  at  those  responsibilities. 

A7TER  the  houses  were  repaired  the  tenants  were  called 
together  to  discuss  plans  to  promote  the  common 
end  of  better  homes  and  richer  life.  They  were  willing  to 
try,  and  so  accepted  the  proposal  of  a  community  club  to 
meet  monthly.  Since  the  houses  were  on  Franklin  Street  and 
since  the  philosophy  of  Benjamin  Franklin  fitted  well  into 
the  general  scheme,  the  name,  Franklin  Colored  Com- 
munity Club,  was  taken. 

These  were  simple  folk  and  the  plan  adopted  was  simple, 
with  six  goals,  scoring  for  points  and  nominal  prizes  as  in- 
centives. The  goals  were  determined  by  the  three  members 
of  the  corporation.  The  scoring  or  judging  is  done  each 
month  by  the  social  worker.  Goals  and  scores  are : 

1.  A  job  and  use  of  time,  twenty  points.  Since  every  man 
should  work  for  a  living,  the  man  at  the  head  of  a  family 
who  holds  a  steady  job  is  credited  with  ten  points.   But 
there   is  much   unemployment   and   lay-off   time.    So,   for 
using  unemployed  time  well,  seeking  work  or  doing  worth- 
while things,  if  only  straightening  up  about  the  home,  ten 
points  more  are  added.  A  man  holding  a  steady  job  and 
also  using  his  spare  time  effectively  thus  can  make  a  total 
of  twenty  points. 

2.  Housekeeping,  sixty  points  divided  as  follows:  inside 
of  the  house  neat,  clean,  well  ordered ;  yard  neat,  clean, 
well  ordered,  fifteen  points  each;  general  care  and  upkeep 
of  property,  ten  points;  paying  the  rent  for   the  month, 
ten  points;  gaining  on  any  back  rents  or  paying  in  ad- 
vance, ten  points. 

3.  Health,  fifteen  points.  Many  people  seem  to  cherish 
"miseries,"  to  think  that  to  be  sick,  if  not  almost  a  virtue, 
is  certainly  a  misfortune  for  which  they  should  be  pitied. 
But  here  the  virtue  is  to  be  well.  To  have  the  whole  family 
well  counts  ten  points.  For  reasonably  neat  and  clean  per- 
sonal appearance,  an  additional  five  points. 

4.  Education,  ten  points.   Regular  school  attendance  by 
the  children  counts  ten  points.  Later,  reading  of  approved 
books,   or  other  adult  educational  projects,  will  be  con- 
sidered.  But  at  first  the  importance  of  regular  school  at- 
tendance must  be  emphasized. 

5.  Religious  activities,  fifteen  points.  While  home,  per- 


sonal and  family  devotions  are  urged,  points  cannot  well  be 
given.  But  church  attendance  counts  five  points  and  Sun- 
day school,  ten  points. 

6.  Cooperation  and  citizenship,  twenty  points.  Cooper- 
ating with  workers  and  neighbors  in  promoting  the  ideal 
neighborhood  brings  ten  points.  The  whole  family,  by 
avoiding  any  law  breaking,  and  conducting  itself  creditably 
as  a  part  of  the  community  gains  ten  points  for  citizenship. 

Thus  a  perfect  score  for  a  family  with  school  children 
adds  up  to  140  points;  for  a  family  without  children,  130 
points. 

Any  family  can  get  the  month's  prize  by  making  a  per- 
fect score.  But  emphasis  is  on  the  community  score.  If  the 
total  possible  score  would  be  1900  points,  a  goal  of  about 
1500  is  set  for  the  whole  community.  If  this  is  made,  every 
family  gets  a  prize. 

The  prize  the  first  month  was  a  broom.  Fourteen  brand 
new  brooms  were  an  event  in  the  neighborhood,  proudly 
carried  home  as  trophies.  Other  prizes  followed.  Window 
shades,  towels,  kitchen  utensils,  corn  meal,  pillow  slips, 
mince  pies,  fruit  bowls,  canned  fruit,  were  triumphantly 
"toted"  home  as,  month  after  month,  the  club  members 
reaped  rewards.  Only  twice  were  prizes  missed.  Especially 
keen  was  the  disappointment  the  month  that  closed  the  first 
year's  work.  The  reward  was  to  have  been  a  birthday  cake. 
But  some  members  made  low  scores  and  no  single  family 
made  the  difficult  perfect  record. 

This  project  has  no  institutional  stamp.  There  is  no  big 
building,  no  sign.  All  the  passer-by  sees  is  a  group  of 
houses  that  look  a  little  brighter,  yards  a  little  tidier,  people 
who  seem  to  be  getting  along  a  little  better  than  in  neigh- 
boring blocks.  If  he  passes  by  when  a  meeting  of  the  club 
is  in  progress,  he  may  hear  singing.  For  how  these  people 
sing!  And  at  every  meeting.  First  come  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting,  then  a  song  and  Bible  reading.  After 
that  a  prayer,  then  a  story  from  the  life  of  Franklin, 
pointed  with  some  of  his  sayings — "Laziness  travels  so 
slowly  that  poverty  soon  overtakes  him" — varied  often  with 
accounts  of  achievements  of  such  notable  Negroes  as  Roland 
Hayes,  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar  and  Booker  T.  Washington. 

After  this  comes  the  high  moment  of  the  distribution  of 
prizes,  unless  the  sad  announcement  must  be  made  that  the 
goal  has  not  been  reached.  New  goals  are  then  discussed 
and  after  the  Lord's  Prayer,  repeated  in  unison,  the  meeting 


THIS  project  does  not  solicit  funds;  it  has  no  publicity 
features.  It  has  been  running  less  than  two  years.  Ex- 
cept for  the  cost  of  repairs  after  last  winter's  floods,  and  for 
a  return  on  the  capital  investment,  it  is  self-supporting.  The 
rentals,  no  higher  than  before  the  houses  were  repaired, 
bring  in  enough  to  pay  collection  costs,  taxes,  insurance, 
depreciation,  and  carry  all  expenses  with  a  little  margin 
besides.  This  extra  amount,  accumulated,  may  be  invested 
in  other  homes,  may  be  used  to  enlarge  the  present  program 
or  to  attempt  some  industry  to  furnish  employment.  The 
last  is  likely. 

Thus  far  only  a  few  hand  activities,  such  as  quilting, 
canning  and  dressmaking,  have  been  tried,  and  these  only 
in  a  small  way.  The  man  with  the  immoderate  desire  to 
discover  for  himself  if  the  level  of  life  of  a  small  group  of 
Negroes  can  be  raised  by  better  housing  conditions  and 
friendly  supervision  is  pondering  many  problems.  Perhaps 
the  most  fundamental  is  how  individual  acceptance  of  re- 
sponsibility can  be  developed  to  the  stature  of  leadership. 
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SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 


The  Common  Welfare 


Robbing  Peter  .  .  . 

IN  twenty-one  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  unem- 
ployment compensation  measures  are  beginning  to  func- 
tion this  month.  But  the  states  which  passed  their  laws  just 
before  the  "deadline,"  January  1,  1937,  are  only  halfway 
through  the  two-year  "accumulation  period."  In  many  of 
those  states,  the  winter's  emergency,  political  unwilling- 
ness (local  and  national)  to  make  relief  appropriations,  and 
public  misunderstanding  arc  creating  pressures  which 
threaten  the  security  of  the  new  unemployment  compensa- 
tion schemes.  In  one  form  or  another,  a  plan  is  being 
urged  to  cut  short  the  accumulation  period,  and  to  begin 
the  payment  of  benefits  in  one  year  instead  of  two.  The 
proposal  of  Governor  Davey  of  Ohio  to  this  end  is  now 
before  Attorney  General  Cummings  for  a  ruling  on  its 
legality.  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  warns,  "On  its  face 
the  governor's  plan  seems  attractive.  Here's  a  large  chunk 
of  money  which  Ohio  industry  has  paid  for  protection 
against  unemployment  hazards.  But  its  use  at  this  time  will 
seriously  endanger  the  state's  development  of  a  sound  per- 
manent system  of  unemployment  insurance." 

Governor  Davey's  plan  and  similar  schemes  in  other 
states  were  canvassed  in  round  table  discussion  at  the  recent 
Washington  conference  of  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association.  A  summary  of  this  exploration  points  to  the 
growing  tendency  to  confuse  the  purpose  of  unemployment 
insurance  "paid  to  beneficiaries  as  a  right,  and  relief  given 
on  the  basis  of  need."  The  conference  felt  that  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  securing  more  adequate  relief  funds 
"as  such"  rather  than  on  trying  to  undermine  the  insurance 
schemes  by  using  their  accumulated  funds  "as  an  expedient 
substitute."  The  conference  discussions  concluded,  "Any 
attempt  to  accelerate  the  payment  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  which  have  not  had  two  full  years  in 
which  to  build  up  a  reserve  and  an  effective  administrative 
organization  should  be  opposed." 

Anything  Can  Happen 

WITH  winter  closed  in  and  "new  unemployment" 
mounting  steadily  the  problem  of  relief  again  assumes 
the  proportions  of  a  crisis  with  which  states  and  communi- 
ties declare  themselves  unable  to  cope.  Federal  intervention, 
prompt  and  direct,  must,  they  insist,  support  the  promise 
that  "no  one  shall  starve." 

Ever  since  WPA  was  launched,  President  Roosevelt  has 
been  committed  to  the  policy  of  work  as  the  instrument  of 
federal  relief  and  has  resisted  firmly  all  pressures  to  return 
to  the  direct  relief  method  of  the  FERA.  But  now,  under 
conditions  created  by  the  business  recession,  another  kind 
of  pressure  has  been  added  to  that  of  governors  and  mayors 
and  social  workers,  the  pressure  of  long  lines  of  people  in 
front  of  relief  offices.  It  is  the  pressure  of  hunger,  and 
hunger,  as  Harry  L.  Hopkins  said,  "is  not  debatable." 

But  against  this  mounting  pressure  is  imposed,  on  a 
sensitive  Congress  as  well  as  on  the  President,  a  pressure  to 
balance  the  budget,  a  feat  which  it  seems  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  reducing,  certainly  not  by  increasing,  fed- 
eral relief  expenditures.  Congressmen  know,  like  everyone 


else,  that  all  other  considerations  aside,  direct  relief  costs 
less  in  dollars  and  cents  than  work  relief,  that  WPA  funds 
would  "go  farther"  in  grocery  orders  than  in  wages. 

Where  then,  with  the  pressure  of  local  need  on  one  side 
and  of  national  economy  on  the  other,  does  that  leave 
WPA?  On  the  spot,  say  shrewd  observers  of  the  Wash- 
ington scene,  adding  that,  although  six  months  ago  a  return 
to  direct  federal  relief  would  have  been,  in  their  opinion, 
politically  unthinkable,  now  they  "will  not  be  surprised  at 
anything." 

"Anything,"  it  seems,  may  be  one  of  three  things:  the 
abandonment  of  budget  balancing  and  the  expansion  of 
WPA;  the  "axing"  of  WPA  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
June  30,  and  the  substitution  of  grants  to  states  for  direct 
relief;  relief  grants  to  states  supplementing  reduced  WPA 
funds.  Meantime  the  Senate  committee  is  pursuing  its 
inquiry  into  unemployment  and  relief,  and  the  results  of 
the  unemployment  census  are  being  considered.  Full  data, 
presumably,  will  be  in  the  President's  hands  before  he  pre- 
pares his  1938-39  relief  budget  in  March.  In  any  case  it  is 
apparent  that  the  future  of  work  as  "the  American  way" 
of  relief  is  in  the  balance,  with  the  business  recession  and 
the  conflicting  pressures  of  hunger  and  economy  as  weights 
which  cannot  be  denied. 

Public  Servant 

THAT  Harry  L.  Hopkins'  health  broke  down  under 
the  load  of  responsibility  he  has  carried  for  nearly  five 
years  is  not  surprising.  Indeed  the  surprise  is  that  the 
enormous  draughts  made  on  his  strength  and  vitality  did 
not  sooner  take  their  toll.  His  has  been  a  hard,  demanding, 
high-pressure  job  in  which  he  never  spared  himself.  Now, 
"completely  fagged  out,"  he  is  slowly  recuperating  from  a 
critical  illness  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  in  Rochester,  Minn. 
Many  millions  of  Americans,  whether  they  know  him  or 
not,  join  in  the  expression  of  the  New  York  World-Tele- 
gram: "There  are  many  who  have  questioned  his  'spending 
to  save'  theory,  but  there  are  mighty  few  who  have  ever 
questioned  his  absolute  unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the 
unemployed.  Having  literally  worn  himself  out  in  public 
service,  he  deserves  the  whole  country's  sympathy  and  its 
best  wishes  for  recovery  of  his  health  and  strength." 

Child  Labor,  1937 

IN  considering  the  steady  increase  in  child  labor  since  code 
restrictions  were  removed,  the  annual  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee  describes  a  little  known 
"sore  spot"  in  American  industry,  the  tiff  mines  of  Missouri. 
At  the  request  of  operators  who  mine  57  percent  of  the 
crude  barite  produced  in  the  United  States,  the  Missouri 
legislature  last  spring  exempted  boys  and  girls  working  with 
their  parents  from  the  state  law  which  prohibits  the  sale  in 
interstate  commerce  of  goods  mined  by  children  under  eigh- 
teen years  of  age.  In  a  study  of  the  area,  following  this  con- 
cession, the  committee  found  "poverty,  ignorance,  illiteracy, 
child  labor,  with  children  from  six  and  seven  years  up  work- 
ing regularly  in  the  tiff  diggings.  .  .  ."  The  report  points 
out  that  under  the  present  provisions  of  the  Black-Connery 
wage  and  hours  bill,  this  exploitation  of  children  could  not 
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be  stopped,  since  the  bill's  definition  of  child  labor  specifi- 
cally exempts  children  working  with  their  parents,  even  in 
hazardous  occupations. 

The  report  definitely  opposes  the  Vandenberg  amend- 
ment, offered  in  Congress  last  spring  and  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  Senate  judiciary  committee  without  public 
hearing.  It  sees  two  weaknesses  in  this  substitute  measure: 
"First,  the  term  'employment  for  hire'  [instead  of  'labor-'] 
might  exclude  from  protection  many  types  of  child  workers 
who  are  not  technically  employed  such  as  those  laboring  in 
.  .  .  large  scale  industrialized  agriculture,  in  industrial 
homework,  and  at  other  forms  of  labor  where  they  work 
with  adults  on  a  piece  rate  or  contract  basis.  .  .  .  Second,  by 
lowering  the  age  to  sixteen  years  no  protection  could  be 
given  to  sixteen-  and  seventeen-year-old  boys  and  girls  em- 
ployed in  hazardous  occupations." 

For  full  protection  of  the  nation's  children,  the  commit- 
tee believes  ratification  of  the  pending  child  labor  amend- 
ment, already  acted  upon  favorably  by  twenty-eight  states, 
is  essential. 

Stimulus  in  the  South 

THE  annual  report  of  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund, 
recently  issued  by  its  president,  Edwin  R.  Embree, 
records  the  advance  of  health  and  education  in  the  South. 
The  fund  disbursed  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  million  dol- 
lars, of  which  $205,000  went  for  Negro  health  facilities, 
$75,000  to  three  important  Negro  universities,  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  remainder  to  rural  schools.  Interested  in  better 
school  buildings,  better  texts  and  better  teachers,  the  fund 
is  now  endeavoring  to  build  up  a  few  southern  teachers' 
colleges.  It  also  seeks  to  stimulate  leadership  by  awarding 
fifty  annual  fellowships,  of  $1500  each,  to  both  Negro 
and  white  scholars  in  the  South.  This  year's  report 
states  that  in  its  first  twenty  years  the  fund  has  helped  to 
build  5357  schools  in  883  counties  of  fifteen  southern  states. 
Of  special  interest  are  the  Negro  schools,  built  under  the 
direction  of  S.  L.  Smith,  who  has  just  retired. 
^  Appointed  in  1920  by  the  late  Julius  Rosenwald,  Mr. 
Smith  has  seen  the  public  school  facilities  for  southern 
Negroes  multiply  during  his  association  with  them.  The 
so-called  Rosenwald  schools,  which  are  part  of  the  public 
school  system,  now  accommodate  664,000  children  with 
14,750  teachers.  To  the  $4,366,519  contributed  for  their 
erection  and  development  by  the  Rosenwald  Fund,  $18,- 
104,155  was  added  from  public  funds;  $1,211,975  con- 
tributed by  white  friends;  and  $4,725,871  from  the  limited 
resources  of  Negroes  in  southern  communities.  The  fund's 
stimulus  to  health,  school  and  library  work  cannot,  of 
course,  be  measured  in  terms  of  expenditures  alone.  At  the 
testimonial  dinners  in  Chicago  and  Nashville  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  Mr.  Smith's  retirement  there  was  recognition  of 
the  inspiring  and  practical  neighborliness  with  which  the 
Rosenwald  Fund  has  carried  out  the  ideals  of  its  founder. 

Highschool  Problems 

pUPILS  and  teachers  are  the  most  serious  problems  con- 
A  fronting  the  secondary  schools  of  New  York,  according 
to  reports  from  principals  throughout  the  state,  gathered 
in  the  course  of  the  Regents'  Inquiry  into  the  Character 
and  Cost  of  Public  Education,  and  summarized  by  Francis 
T.  Spaulding  of  Harvard  before  a  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Academic  Principals. 

Problems  arising  out  of  "the  wide  range  of  individual 
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differences  among  highschool  boys  and  girls"  lead  the  list 
of  those  cited  by  highschool  heads.  "How  can  the  modern 
highschool  .  .  .  best  serve  the  ...  heterogeneous  group  of 
entering  pupils,  who  differ  in  native  ability,  home  training, 
point  of  view  and  purpose,  and  who  in  30  percent  of  the 
cases  are  deficient  in  their  ability  to  read  and  comprehend 
the  English  used  in  highschool  textbooks?" 

The  problem  of  "a  well-qualified  teaching  staff"  goes 
beyond  professional  training:  "How  can  we  secure  teachers 
with  personalities,  who  are  not  just  products  of  local  edu- 
cational factories,  who  have  real  culture,  are  interested  in 
culture,  and  at  the  same  time,  interested  in  children?" 

Other  major  areas  of  concern  noted  were  the  main- 
tenance of  educational  standards,  guidance  programs,  com- 
munity support,  adequate  buildings  and  equipment. 

Beyond  these  problems  defined  by  the  principals,  the 
staff  of  the  inquiry  finds  three  "of  at  least  equal  impor- 
tance." The  first  is  "current  preoccupation  with  the  needs 
of  the  less  capable"  at  the  expense  of  those  "who  give 
promise  of  becoming  the  intellectual  leaders  of  tomorrow."  . 
The  staff  also  finds  the  public  highschool  neglecting  the 
needs  of  young  people  who  "leave  the  highschool  and  drift 
blindly."  Finally,  it  emphasizes  the  "need  for  systematic 
effort  to  develop  what  may  be  thought  of  as  'social  con- 
science' among  young  people."  A  staff  study  of  50,000 
pupils  in  400  schools  revealed  "increasing  verbal  alle- 
giance" to  democratic  principles,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
unwillingness  to  "assume  social  responsibility  or  to  partici- 
pate in  social  action  at  any  cost  whatever  to  themselves." 

The  inquiry  staff  hopes  to  be  of  service  to  the  schools  not 
only  in  defining  current  problems  clearly,  but  in  presenting 
recommendations  which  will  help  in  their  solution. 

Mrs.  Glendower  Evans 

IN  the  Lawrence  strike  picket  line,  at  Sacco-Vanzetti 
protest  meetings,  on  an  outdoor  soap  box,  the  little  gray 
indomitable  figure  of  Mrs.  Glendower  Evans  had  become 
a  symbol  of  the  militant  liberalism  which  disregards  class 
lines  and  cleavages  to  do  battle  for  the  common  good.  From 
the  untimely  death  of  her  young  husband,  more  than  a  half 
century  ago,  to  her  own  death  last  month  at  eighty-one, 
Mrs.  Evans  was  the  champion  of  unpopular  causes.  Many 
of  her  activities  were  in  sharp  contrast  to  her  conservative 
Back  Bay  background,  but  the  criticism  of  friends  and  rela- 
tives never  deterred  her.  "I  must  do  what  I  think  is  right," 
her  sturdy  New  England  conscience  insisted,  though  the 
doing  often  meant  misunderstanding,  ridicule  and  even 
arrest.  Increasingly  impatient  of  philanthropy,  she  poured 
time,  energy  and  money  into  the  effort  to  remove  the  causes 
of  poverty  and  injustice.  And  in  the  long  battle  she  received 
one  treasured  decoration — the  Ford  Hall  Forum  medal 
in  1933  for  "preeminent  service  to  human  welfare." 

FAR-SIGHTED  doctors  are  talking  about  "geriatrics," 
that  division  of  medicine   dealing  with   disorders  and 
diseases  of  old  age,  a  sort  of  opposite  to  pediatrics.    By 
1990,   population   soothsayers   opine,   the   aged   population 
will  equal  the  pre-adolescent — and  the  doctors  are  ready. 

DAUNTLESS  members  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  are  taking  up  the 
challenge  of  their  British  fellows  that  scientists  "unite  as 
a  world  lens  that  would  focus  the  scattered  light  of  man's 
collective  wisdom  into  a  mighty  intellectual  beam  illuminat- 
ing the  troubled  paths  men  and  nations  now  travel." 

SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 


The  Social  Front 


Relief 


IRTUALLY   unrelieved   gloom   col- 
ors  the    relief   and    public   assistance 

ture  as  1938  dawns  on  a  country  still 
ecided  about  its  new  business  "re- 
ion"  but  having  no  doubt  as  to  its 

or t age  of  money  to  relieve  growing 
destitution.  In  the  early  '30's,  where  the 
money  was  coming  from  for  emergency 
relief  was  unknown  because  resources 
were  unexplored;  where  1938  relief 
money  is  coming  from  is  also  unknown, 
because  states  and  cities  can  find  no  more 
resources  to  explore,  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment seems  bent  on  budget  balancing. 
The  authorized  increase  of  350,000  in 
WPA  employment  to  meet  the  demands 
of  recent  weeks  cannot  last  long  if 
WPA's  allotted  funds  for  the  current 
year  are  to  stretch,  as  Congress  has  spe- 
cified, until  June  30.  What  happens  to 
WPA  after  that  date  is  another  impon- 
derable, especially  if  rising  need  and  in- 
creasing pressure  bring  about  some  sort 
of  renewal  of  federal  appropriations  for 
general  relief.  It  is  said  that  all  WPA 
agencies  for  some  time  have  been  given 
to  understand  that  projects  should  be 
planned,  insofar  as  possible,  for  comple- 
tion by  July  1. 

In  an  early  December  dispatch  con- 
cerning activities  of  federal  budget  mak- 
ers for  1938-39,  the  New  York  Times 
quoted  "an  informant"  in  Washington 
who  said  that  the  largest  slash  would  be 
a  half  billion  dollars  less  for  relief  than 
in  1937-8.  Within  a  week  demands  for 
relief  and  WPA  jobs  throughout  the 
country  had  intensified  sharply  and  a  new 
dispatch  quoted  "congressional  leaders" 
to  the  effect  that  the  President  would 
defer  estimates  of  next  year's  relief 
needs  until  March. 

The  local  relief  story  of  recent  weeks, 
told  in  correspondence  to  The  Survey 
rom  widely  scattered  sections,  is  exigent. 

le  cities'  answer  to  the  present  demand 
lat  they  care  for  their  own  unemploy- 
ables,  and  unprovided  for  employables, 
becomes  increasingly  clear.  It  seems  to 
be  simply  that  they  can't. 

Chicago's  plight  is  among  the  worst. 
Weeks  when  no  rent  was  paid  for  relief 
clients  brought  wholesale  evictions.  Sub- 
budget  food  allowances  (at  last  reports 
80  percent  of  a  minimum  budget  was 
being  paid)  are  building  trouble  for  the 
future.  Small  field  and  intake  staffs  of 
the  Chicago  Relief  Administration  are 
overpowered  by  applications  which  have 
doubled  and  tripled,  so  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  schedule  many  return  interviews 
for  as  long  as  three  weeks  in  advance. 


The  result  of  this  is  many  phone  calls, 
more  and  more  impatient,  from  people 
who  say  that  they  cannot  possibly  wait. 
Somewhat  better  financing  was  managed 
for  November  and  December  than  for 
the  two  months  previous  and  half-rents 
now  are  being  paid.  Notices  in  the  en- 
velopes with  relief  checks  tell  recipients 
that  "with  full  knowledge  that  allow- 
ances made  by  the  CRA  are  not  sufficient 
to  meet  budgeted  needs,"  no  more  money 
now  is  available  and  at  such  time  as  there 
are  funds,  further  consideration  will  be 
given  to  their  needs. 

Private  agencies  in  Chicago  for  a  time 
supplemented  extreme  need  of  CRA  cases 
who  were  inadequately  provided  for.  The 
United  Charities  has  had  to  curtail  this 
assistance  in  order  to  carry  its  own  job. 
The  Jewish  Social  Service  Bureau  still 
is  meeting  emergencies  in  Jewish  fami- 
lies, on  recommendation  of  the  CRA  and 
when  all  other  resources  have  been 
tapped.  Many  of  these  are  cases  where 
food  money  has  been  used  for  rent  in 
fear  of  eviction. 

Meantime,  examiners  for  a  Citizens' 
Committee  are  "sifting"  the  present  re- 
lief load — collecting  information,  evalu- 
ating, weighing  and  measuring  the  eligi- 
bility and  need  of  more  than  87,000  fam- 
ilies who  are  receiving  only  part  of  their 
absolute  needs  from  a  city  relief  fund 
about  a  million  dollars  a  month  short  of 
providing  minimum  subsistence.  Any  hope 
for  more  funds  seems  to  lie  with  the  next 
state  legislature. 

Cincinnati,  a  few  months  ago  reputed 
to  have  in  large  measure  "liquidated"  its 
relief  load,  now  has  a  study  to  show  just 
what  that  means.  The  material  was  gath- 
ered by  the  Community  Chest  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  Hamilton  County,  with  Ellery 
Reed,  research  director.  (To  be  published 
in  full  in  the  Social  Service  Review, 
March  1938.)  With  a  staff  of  only 
ten  case  workers  for  more  than  five  thou- 
sand "active"  cases,  it  was  not  possible 
for  the  relief  department  to  keep  track 
of  closed  cases.  However,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Cincinnati's  Bureau  of  Gov- 
ernment Research,  visits  were  made  by 
a  group  of  190  volunteers  to  1300  fam- 
ilies who  had  formerly  been  on  relief. 
Reports  indicated  that,  city-wide,  about 
7500  families  representing  some  22,400 
persons  were  entirely  without  resources. 
A  survey  of  schools  produced  a  list  of 
over  800  children,  reported  by  their  teach- 
ers to  be  suffering  from  lack  of  adequate 
clothing,  glasses  or  medical  care.  Private 
agencies  reported  frequent  contact  with 
cases  of  most  urgent  need.  Answering  the 
question  of  what  Cincinnati's  "relief  liqui- 


dation" really  means,  the  survey  in  a  ten- 
tative conclusion  states  that  "the  burden 
of  relief  has '  been  shifted  largely  to 
friends  and  neighbors  of  the  destitute 
who  themselves  are  usually  poor  and  un- 
able to  bear  the  burden." 

By  a  special  city  tax  levy  approved  in 
November  elections,  Cincinnati  will  have 
available  for  1938  relief  a  fund  which, 
on  the  basis  of  the  present  drastically 
limited  case  load,  would  provide  about 
$13  per  month  per  case.  It  is  hoped  that 
matching  funds  will  be  provided  by  the 
state. 

A  correspondent  from  Seattle,  Wash, 
writes  that  public  assistance  applications 
to  the  Department  of  Social  Security  are 
the  heaviest  since  1933,  with  a  high  pro- 
portion of  applicants  previously  unknown 
to  the  department.  In  St.  Louis,  relief 
applications  have  increased,  but  "almost 
two  are  turned  down  to  every  one  ac- 
cepted. .  .  .  Rules  deny  relief  to  any- 
one able  to  work,  even  though  unem- 
ployed and  in  need,  unless  children  are 
involved.  .  .  .  The  city  has  not  provided 
any  money  since  September,  and  the 
state  has  insisted  that  it  will  not  meet 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  need.  Al- 
lotments to  those  on  relief  have  been 
reduced  to  minimum  amounts  which  can 
be  used  for  food,  or  if  desired,  for  fuel 
or  for  gas  or  for  electric  light  bills.  Rent 
payments  have  been  eliminated  .  .  .  for 
the  most  part  landlords  have  assumed 
the  burden.  An  effort  is  being  made  to 
lighten  relief  loads  through  transfer  to 
the  old  age  assistance  rolls  of  about  850 
persons  eligible  for  pensions  but  now  re- 
ceiving direct  relief.  .  .  .  Private  agen- 
cies are  unable  to  extend  help  to  those  re- 
fused by  the  public  agencies  .  .  .  due  to 
the  failure  of  the  United  Charities  cam- 
paign to  reach  its  goal  for  1938." 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public 
Assistance  reported  15,071  applications 
for  relief  the  week  ending  December  18, 
the  largest  number  since  the  period  im- 
mediately following  the  spring  floods  of 
1936,  and  an  increase  of  1009  over  the 
preceding  week.  Added  to  the  relief  rolls 
during  the  week  were  11,408  new  or 
reopened  cases,  of  which  8847  were 
accepted  because  of  loss  of  private  em- 
ployment or  decreased  wages.  In  Phila- 
delphia, the  influx  of  applications  for 
assistance  is  so  great  that  additional  relief 
stations  and  staff  have  been  authorized 
to  handle  the  influx. 

In  New  York  City,  applications  for 
home  relief  more  than  doubled  during 
fall  months.  The  increase  began  the  end 
of  October,  after  seventeen  months  of 
continuous  decline.  Mounting  relief  needs 
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have  forced  an  increase  of  $300,000  in 
the  emergency  relief  bureau's  allotment 
for  clothing. 

Part  Time  Farming — As  part  of  its 
study  of  rural  relief  and  rehabilitation 
the  Division  of  Social  Research  of  the 
WPA,  in  cooperation  with  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration,  has  issued  a  new 
survey,  Part  Time  Farming  in  the 
Southeast.  The  report  compares  the  liv- 
ing conditions  of  1113  industrial  work- 
ers in  Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  Ala- 
bama, who  were  doing  a  little  farming 
on  the  side,  with  those  of  1934  who  were 
doing  no  farming.  Part  time  farming, 
the  study  found,  is  no  solution  to  unem- 
ployment or  to  the  lack  of  adequate  in- 
come. Earnings  from  wages  amounted  to 
less  than  $500  a  year;  produce  grown  and 
consumed  by  typical  families  ranged  in 
value  from  about  $70  to  $400.  The  area 
studied  has  small  promise  of  any  early 
increase  in  employment  and  "unemployed 
workers  should  not  be  encouraged  to 
establish  themselves  on  farms  with  the 
view  of  eventually  obtaining  industrial 
employment  to  provide  the  necessary  cash 
wage." 

Part  time  farming  improved  the  diet 
of  the  families  with  more  and  better 
food  than  they  could  afford  to  buy,  but, 
concludes  the  report,  "the  opportunities 
for  its  extension  are  sharply  limited." 

CCC  for  1938— Although  101  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  camps  were  sched- 
uled to  be  closed  January  1,  a  replace- 
ment program  for  enrollment  of  about 
32.000  young  men  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  year  is  under  way,  and  en- 
rollees  will  be  transferred  from  the 
closed  camps  to  those  remaining  in  oper- 
ation. Including  the  new  enrollees,  the 
maximum  strength  of  the  corps  for  the 
current  quarter  is  estimated  at  280,000. 
Robert  Fechner,  director  of  the  corps, 
says  that  there  are  now  2,300,000  youths 
in  the  country  who  have  been  trained  in 
CCC  camps.  "While  CCC  men  are  not 
militarized  in  the  ordinary  sense,  their 
training  is  such  that  they  are  about  85 
percent  prepared  for  military  life,"  he 
stated,  explaining  at  the  same  time  that 
while  any  military  aspect  of  CCC  is  "un- 
intentional," discipline,  living  harmoni- 
ously in  groups,  and  right  sanitation  con- 
stitute the  ground  work  of  training  for 
any  armed  force. 

Prospect — After  making  a  special  sur- 
vey of  federal,  state  and  local  relief  ex- 
penditures, for  a  new  Twentieth  Century 
Fund  publication,  Studies  in  Current 
Tax  Problems,  Mabel  Newcomer  of 
Vassar  College  concludes  that  "relief 
expenditures  during  the  next  few  years 
will  continue  to  be  a  major  item  in  the 
federal  budget,  regardless  of  what  hap- 
pens to  American  business."  She  sees 


much  of  the  stigma  of  pauperism  now 
removed  from  relief,  and  foresees  that 
in  future  a  greater  proportion  of  the  un- 
employed will  apply  for  relief  than  did 
so  in  1929.  With  higher  standards  of  re- 
lief, with  "the  lag  in  reemployment  fol- 
lowing advances  in  technology,"  and  with 
the  tendency  of  the  depression  to  create 
unemployables,  Professor  Newcomer  as- 
serts that  though  business  were  restored 
to  the  1929  level,  welfare  expenditures 
still  would  be  far  in  excess  of  what  they 
then  were. 

In  Print — Recent  publications  concern- 
ing state  welfare  and  relief  include: 
The  Relief  Situation  in  Colorado  Rural 
and  Town  Areas,  by  Olaf  F.  Larson  and 
John  E.  Wilson,  Colorado  State  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  Fort  Collins, 
and  the  WPA  division  of  Rural  Re- 
search; Public  Assistance  in  a  Wisconsin 
County  During  September,  1936,  Public 
Welfare  Department,  Madison,  Wis. ; 
Public  Relief  in  New  York  State  (a  sum- 
mary of  the  public  welfare  law  and  re- 
lated statutes  with  1937  amendments), 
publication  No.  222  of  the  New  York 
State  Charities  Aid  Association;  A  Study 
of  the  Medical  Needs  of  Recipients  of 
Old  Age  Assistance  in  New  York  City  in 
1934,  publication  No.  21,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  Albany. 

An  interesting  and  valuable  addition 
to  the  record  of  current  history  is  When 
Clients  Organize,  by  Helen  Seymour, 
published  by  the  American  Public  Wel- 
fare Association,  850  East  58  Street, 
Chicago.  Price  50  cents.  The  study  de- 
scribes and  interprets  the  rise  of  client 
pressure  groups  and  their  effect  on  relief 
administration.  .  .  .  Also  published  by  the 
APWA  is  An  Experiment  in  Reducing 
the  Cost  of  Relief,  (price  20  cents)  in 
which  Ellery  F.  Reed  describes  the  Cin- 
cinnati experiment  of  1936  in  intensive 
case  work  to  the  end  of  effecting  a  more 
rapid  turnover  of  relief  cases. 

Compensation 

A/I  ORE  than  half  the  workers  of  the 
country  who  are  covered  by  unem- 
ployment compensation  laws  are  in  the 
twenty-two  jurisdictions  —  twenty-one 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia — 
which  begin  payment  of  benefits  this 
month.  While  there  is  a  wide  variation 
in  the  form  of  the  state  laws,  all  have 
certain  requirements  which  must  be  ful- 
filled before  an  unemployed  worker  can 
receive  benefits.  Each  worker  should  re- 
port to  his  employer  his  social  security 
number.  When  he  loses  his  job,  he  must 
register  for  work  promptly  at  the  near- 
est public  employment  office,  and  at  the 
same  time  file  his  claim  for  benefits. 
After  registering,  he  must  report  at  the 
office  as  often  as  the  regulations  of  his 


state  require.  His  claim  for  benefits  must 
be  examined  and  approved.  If  after  the 
waiting  period  (two  weeks  in  twelve 
states,  three  in  eight  states,  and  four  in 
two  states)  he  is  still  jobless,  his  benefits 
will  begin.  The  first  benefit  check  will 
cover  the  first  full  week  of  unemploy- 
ment following  the  waiting  period.  Dura- 
tion of  benefits  is  fixed  by  the  state  laws ; 
in  most  states  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
weeks  in  any  one  year.  According  to  U.S. 
Treasury  estimates,  these  twenty-two 
jurisdictions  will  have  about  $440  mil- 
lion in  the  unemployment  trust  fund 
when  payments  begin. 

In  New  York,  both  registration  and 
claim  for  benefits  are  to  be  by  mail  to  the 
local  employment  office  during  the  month 
of  January.  Thereafter,  the  unemployed 
worker  must  call  at  the  office  in  person. 

Reciprocal  Benefits — The  Michigan 
Unemployment  Compensation  Commis- 
sion proposes  "reciprocal  agreements," 
under  which  unemployment  insurance 
credits  will  follow  the  worker  from  one 
state  to  another.  Under  this  plan,  a  work- 
er's benefit  rights,  once  established,  re- 
main in  effect,  even  though  he  changes 
his  residence  to  another  state.  If  he  be- 
comes jobless,  the  state  in  which  he  re- 
sides would  make  payment  at  the  Michi- 
gan rate.  The  same  security  would  be 
offered  a  newcomer  to  Michigan  from 
another  participating  state.  The  plan  has 
been  approved  by  the  Michigan  commis- 
sion, and  will  go  into  effect  as  soon  as  a 
majority  of  states  accept  it. 

Administration  —  Increasing  unem- 
ployment since  early  fall  has  caused  the 
Division  of  Placement  and  Unemploy- 
ment, New  York  State  Labor  Depart- 
ment, to  raise  its  estimate  of  the  number 
of  workers  applying  for  benefits  this 
month  from  450,000  to  600,000.  Officials 
admit  that  the  volume  of  applications  will 
be  a  severe  test  of  administrative  ma- 
chinery. The  situation  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  publication  of  civil  service 
lists  was  delayed,  and  as  a  result  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  build  up  the  staff  to 
its  full  complement  of  3900  persons.  .  .  . 
Because  of  business  recession  and  lay- 
offs, North  Carolina  officials  have  in- 
creased the  estimate  of  January  applica- 
tions in  that  state  from  60,000  to  100,000. 
In  North  Carolina,  about  400,000  work- 
ers are  covered,  and  a  fund  nearing  $8 
million  has  been  collected. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Perkins  has  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  a  fifteen-mem- 
ber advisory  council  to  aid  in  activities  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Employment 
Center. 

California's  Unemployment  Reserves 
Commission  is  conducting  a  drive  to  ob- 
tain complete  employment  records.  Only 
10,000  out  of  an  estimated  50,000  employ- 
ers in  that  state  have  registered.  .  .  . 
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About  one  third  of  the  employing  con- 
cerns in  Massachusetts  have  failed  to  file 
the  quarterly  wage  reports  required  un- 
der that  state's  unemployment  compensa- 
tion law.  It  is  believed  that  most  of  the 
delinquent  employers  have  only  a  few 
names  on  their  payrolls. 

A  joint  field  service  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Unemployment 
Compensation  and  the  Employment  Ser- 
vice. One  person  will  represent  both  units 
in  a  given  area,  reporting  to  the  employ- 
ment service  on  matters  concerning  em- 
ployment, job  registration,  and  so  on,  and 
to  the  bureau  on  matters  concerning  un- 
employment compensation. 

Rulings — In  New  York,  jobless  work- 
ers who  become  ill  while  receiving  unem- 
ployment benefits  will  not  be  entitled  to 
payments  until  they  are  able  to  accept  a 
job.  Paul  Sifton,  deputy  industrial  com- 
missioner, states  that  the  ruling  is  based 
on  the  provision  in  the  state  law  that  a 
person  receiving  benefits  must  be  "capa- 
ble of  and  available  for  employment." 

Harry  L.  Hopkins,  WPA  administra- 
tor, has  ruled  that  unemployed  workers 
receiving  benefits  under  state  compen- 
sation laws  will  not  be  barred  from 
WPA  aid  to  bring  their  total  income  to  a 
"security  wage." 

Strikers — Three  state  unemployment 
compensation  laws — New  York,  Rhode 
Island  and  Pennsylvania — provide  bene- 
fits for  strikers.  In  New  York,  the  wait- 
ing period  is  ten  weeks,  instead  of  the 
three  weeks  in  other  cases  of  unemploy- 
ment. In  Pennsylvania,  the  normal  wait- 
ing period  is  extended  three  weeks;  and 
in  Rhode  Island,  eight  weeks,  unless  the 
applicant  is  not  a  member  of  the  group 
responsible  for  the  stoppage,  and  is  not 
participating  in  the  strike  in  any  way. 
Eight  state  laws  flatly  disqualify  any 
worker  from  benefits  during  any  week  of 
unemployment  caused  by  a  strike.  In 
most  of  the  other  states,  the  worker's 
participation  in  the  stoppage  is  the  test 
for  disqualification. 

Wisconsin's  First  Year — In  a  wide- 
ly quoted  article  in  Social  Security,  Ab- 
raham Epstein  reviews  the  first  year  of 
operation  of  Wisconsin's  pioneer  unem- 
ployment compensation  law,  and  finds  it 
a  failure  as  a  security  measure  because: 
it  pays  "less  than  an  ancient  poor  law 
grant  to  the  unemployed,"  with  an  av- 
erage benefit  check  of  only  $6  a  week; 
it  "goes  out  of  its  way  to  avoid  benefit 
payments  by  compelling  unemployed 
workers  to  accept  part  time  work  and 
low  wages  on  pain  of  losing  their  right 
to  benefits";  its  administrative  costs  are 
exorbitant. 

Paul  A.  Raushenbush,  director  of  Wis- 
consin's Unemployment  Compensation 
Department,  replying  to  these  major  crit- 
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icisms,  as  well  as  to  less  fundamental 
points  raised  by  Mr.  Epstein,  points  out 
what  Mr.  Epstein  failed  to  mention,  that 
the  Wisconsin  law  provides  for  the 
gradual  building  up  of  reserves  for  eight- 
een months  after  July  1,  1936,  when  the 
law  went  into  effect,  and  that  it  was  not 
therefore  in  full  force  during  the  first 
year  in  which  it  began  to  pay  benefits. 

The  benefit  rate  is  that  of  most  state 
laws:  50  percent  of  wages,  with  a  max- 
imum of  $15  a  week.  Mr.  Epstein's 
"average"  of  $6  a  week  lumped  benefits 
for  both  full  time  and  partial  unemploy- 
ment. Taken  alone,  "total  unemployment 
benefits  averaged  above  $8  a  week  for 
the  first  year,  and  over  $10  during  the 
next  quarter  (July-September,  1937)." 

Under  the  Wisconsin  law,  a  worker 
must  receive  in  wages,  or  in  wages  plus 
partial  benefits,  at  least  the  amount  he 
would  receive  in  benefits  were  he  totally 
unemployed.  In  any  week  when  his  wage 
drops  below  this  "rock  bottom  figure," 
his  employer  must  so  report,  and  par- 
tial benefits  are  then  paid  accordingly 
without  direct  claim  by  the  worker  [see 
Survey  Graphic,  April  1937,  page  214]. 
The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  "to  keep 
his  income  up  and  to  set  a  lower  limit  to 
excessive  staggering."  Mr.  Raushenbush 


sees  the  provision  requiring  the  worker 
to  "accept  suitable  employment"  as  "de- 
signed to  safeguard  the  benefit  rights  of 
unemployed  workers  so  that  their  refusal 
to  take  a  short  time  job  will  not  bar  ben- 
efits." In  defining  "suitable  employment," 
the  law  states:  "provided  such  employ- 
ment .  .  .  gives  him  wages  at  least  equal 
to  his  weekly  benefit  for  total  unemploy- 
ment or  provides  him  work  for  at  least 
half  the  number  of  hours  normally 
worked  as  full  time  in  such  occupation 
or  establishment."  Mr.  Raushenbush 
comments:  "In  other  words,  no  job 
which  provides  less  work  or  wages  can 
be  deemed  'suitable'  ...  It  obviously  docs 
not  follow  (either  in  logic  or  practice) 
that  every  job  which  provides  more  work 
or  wages  must  be  deemed  'suitable'  re- 
gardless of  the  law's  other  standards." 
Mr.  Raushenbush  holds  that  the  first 
year's  administrative  costs  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  typical.  Compared  with  total 
receipts  (the  usual  insurance  "expense 
ratio")  they  are  unduly  low  (3.8  per- 
cent) and  compared  with  total  disburse- 
ments (the  figure  Mr.  Epstein  used) 
they  are  unduly  high.  For  the  first  year, 
so  figured,  administrative  costs  were  31.5 
percent.  For  the  next  three  months,  end- 
ing September  30,  1937,  they  had  dropped 
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to  22.9  percent.  The  administrative  costs 
of  collecting  contributions  amount  to 
about  20  percent  of  the  total  costs  of 
administration. 

Proposed       Changes  President 

Roosevelt  has  recommended  six  changes 
in  the  social  security  act.  Those  affecting 
the  unemployment  compensation  titles 
would  simplify  employers'  wage  reports 
by  changing  "wages  payable"  to  "wages 
paid";  enable  "merit  rating"  to  work  by 
making  technical  changes;  permit  earlier 
payment  of  unemployment  compensation 
in  states  that  passed  their  laws  late;  in- 
crease coverage  to  seamen  on  American 
vessels,  and  to  employes  of  national 
banks,  state  banks  that  are  members  of 
the  federal  reserve  system,  institutions 
that  are  members  of  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  system,  and  the  like. 

Elmer  F.  Andrews,  New  York  State 
Industrial  Commissioner,  has  recom- 
mended to  Governor  Lehman  changes 
in  the  state  unemployment  compensation 
law  extending  its  provisions  to  persons 
earning  more  than  $3000  a  year.  This 
change  would  prevent  conflict  with  the 
federal  law.  The  commissioner  also  rec- 
ommends that  the  law  be  changed  to  re- 
quire a  three  weeks  period  before  a 
worker  can  file  notice  of  unemployment. 
...  A  program  for  payment  of  bene- 
fits to  workers  partly  unemployed  is  be- 
ing worked  out  by  a  committee  appointed 
by  Commissioner  Andrews. 

Record  and  Report — The  Adminis- 
tration of  Compensation  Benefits  in 
Wisconsin,  by  Walter  Matscheck  and 
R.  C.  Atkinson,  is  in  sequence  to  an  ear- 
lier Public  Administration  Service  study 
of  Wisconsin  experience  in  collection  of 
contributions.  This  ninety-two  page  pam- 
phlet describes  Wisconsin's  procedure  in 
benefit  payments,  July  1,  1936  to  June  30, 
1937.  From  the  service,  850  East  58 
Street,  Chicago.  Price  $1.  .  .  .  The  what, 
who,  where,  when  and  why  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  in  New  York, 
with  full  explanation  of  procedures  for 
filing  job  applications  and  benefit  claims, 
are  covered  in  an  admirable  little  pamph- 
let prepared  by  the  Division  of  Place- 
ment and  Unemployment  Insurance  for 
free  public  distribution.  Information  for 
Employes,  from  the  division,  342  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York. 

Public  Welfare 

T  ESS  what  should  be  done  than  what 
can  be  done  under  laws  and  condi- 
tions "as  is"  was  the  focus  of  discussion 
of  the  600  or  so  public  welfare  adminis- 
trators, local,  state  and  federal,  who 
gathered  in  Washington  in  mid-Decem- 
ber at  the  call  of  the  American  Public 
Welfare  Association,  for  a  three-day  ex- 


change of  experience.  The  program, 
virtually  free  of  "set  speeches"  and  volu- 
minous papers,  was  organized  to  give 
everybody  a  chance  to  speak  up.  And  prac- 
tically everybody  did,  in  the  conferences 
of  state  and  local  administrators,  and  of 
state  and  local  board  members,  the  infor- 
mal round  tables  for  the  close-in  discus- 
sion of  particular  topics  or  in  the  panels, 
where  more  general  subjects  were  on  the 
carpet.  Only  twice  during  the  three  days 
did  the  conference  come  together  as  a 
body,  first  at  a  dinner  session  with 
"Washington  Speaking  .  .  ." — which  is  to 
say  federal  welfare  officials — and  again 
at  the  closing  session  to  hear  summaries 
of  the  discussion  in  the  round  tables  and 
panels. 

Since  a  full  report  of  the  various  dis- 
cussions is  available  in  the  current  Public 
Welfare  News  ($2  a  year,  with  member- 
ship, from  the  APWA,  850  East  58 
Street,  Chicago)  only  brief  mention  of  the 
major  concerns  of  the  conference  need 
be  made  here.  At  the  forefront  of  the 
state  administrators'  problems  were  re- 
lationships with  the  federal  government; 
the  danger  of  imbalance  in  the  public  as- 
sistance program  due  to  extreme  pres- 
sures from  the  old  age  group  and  the 
lower  percentage  of  federal  participation 
in  aid  to  dependent  children;  the  strains 
and  pressures  on  relief  funds  and  facili- 
ties due  to  the  "new  unemployment." 

Local  administrators  were  concerned 
with  their  relationships  to  the  state;  with 
the  problem  of  administering  the  general 
relief  and  the  special  categorical  pro- 
grams by  one  and  the  same  staff;  with  the 
injustices  of  commercially  directed  "chis- 
eler  hunts"  with  funds  which  "might  bet- 
ter be  spent  for  more  adequate  staff." 

Board  members,  coming  from  sixteen 
different  states,  found  many  common 
problems;  staff,  interpretation  and — far 
from  least — political  pressures  and  party 
interference  in  the  determination  of  pol- 
icy and  administration  of  program. 

The  panel  discussion  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  assistance  turned  large- 
ly on  the  over-all  versus  the  earmarked 
appropriation  with  much  eloquent  and 
distressed  testimony  on  both  sides.  "It's 
the  variable  that  makes  the  trouble,"  and 
the  variable,  impossible  to  measure  accu- 
rately in  advance,  is  what  is  left  after  the 
requirements  of  the  categories  are  met. 

The  panel  on  financing  public  welfare 
showed  itself  apprehensive  and  cautious, 
with  tacit  admission  that  this  was  the 
toughest  nut  of  all,  calling  for  the  most 
expert  specialists  in  public  finance  and 
taxation.  The  panel  on  public  medical 
care  had  no  doubt  about  the  need  for 
"more  and  better"  or  for  resolving  the 
confusions  that  now  exist  in  the  area,  but 
ended  on  the  biggest  problem  of  all, 
"where's  the  money  coming  from?" 

The  round  table  discussions,  so  over- 
subscribed that  many  persons  who  had 


not  registered  in  advance  were  disap- 
pointed at  the  door,  dealt  with  in-service 
training,  "planned  and  not  opportunistic 
and  for  all  the  people  on  the  job";  per- 
sonnel procedures,  merit  system,  job  an- 
alysis, state-county  relationships;  rela- 
tionships between  assistance  and  social 
insurance  with  warning  of  the  danger  of 
breakdown  of  the  latter  under  pressure 
from  the  former;  interstate  problems, 
with  realization  that  careful  study  should 
precede  efforts  to  change  the  laws. 

Through  all  the  conference  ran  a  thread 
of  inquiry  and  analysis.  Emphasis  was  on 
the  nature  and  quality  of  problems  rath- 
er than  on  large  solutions;  on  the  struc- 
ture of  public  welfare  administration 
rather  than  on  social  service  techniques. 
Practically  every  discussion  group  agreed 
that  further  study  of  its  subject  was  an 
immediate  requirement  and  asked  the 
APWA  to  form  a  special  committee  to 
pursue  it. 

This  conference,  realistic  down  to  its 
heels,  fully  supported  the  judgment  of 
the  APWA  when,  only  a  year  ago,  it 
adopted  the  discussion  method  for  its  an- 
nual meeting.  The  only  present  cloud  on 
the  horizon  is  the  possibility  that  atten- 
dance may  grow  so  large  as  to  handicap 
full,  free,  participation.  The  APWA 
says  it  does  not  want  a  conference  mere- 
ly big;  it  wants  a  close-in  conference,  so 
organized  that  everyone,  small  fry  and 
big  fish  alike,  has  a  chance,  with  only 
kibitzers  discouraged. 

Old  Age  Insurance 

IV/tORE  than  36  million  applications 
for  social  security  account  numbers 
had  been  received  by  the  Social  Security 
Board  by  December  1.  The  receipt  of 
applications  averaged  nearly  a  million  a 
month  between  September  1  and  Decem- 
ber 1.  The  number  of  approved  claims 
for  lump  sum  payments  certified  to  the 
U.  S.  Treasury  reached  38,482  by  No- 
vember 30.  The  average  payment  for 
November  was  $27.76.  These  payments 
are  being  made  to  workers  in  covered 
enployment  who  reached  the  age  of  six- 
ty-five during  the  first  year  of  the  social 
security  program,  and  to  the  estates  of 
those  who  died. 

As  of  December  15,  a  total  of  324 
field  offices  of  the  board  were  operating. 

Delinquency — The  internal  revenue 
collector  for  northeastern  Ohio  and  the 
chief  of  the  social  security  tax  division 
have  announced  that  eight  thousand  busi- 
ness firms  in  that  area  have  not  submit- 
ted to  the  federal  government  the  infor- 
mation required  under  the  security  act. 
As  a  result,  the  employes  of  these  con- 
cerns have  not  been  receiving  credits 
toward  old  age  insurance.  The  task  of 
gathering  the  eight  thousand  delinquent 
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reports  was  assigned  to  a  special  force 
of  sixty  agents,  directed  to  complete  their 
work  by  December  31.  .  .  .  The 
Charleston,  W.  Va.  Mail  estimates  that 
in  that  state  employer  delinquency  may 
run  as  high  as  30  percent  of  those  sub- 
ject to  the  levy.  A  drive  is  planned  this 
month  to  secure  correct  returns.  Changes 
in  reporting  methods,  it  is  believed,  will 
make  it  easier  for  officials  to  check  com- 
pliance, and  for  employers  to  furnish  the 
required  information. 

Retirement  Plan — The  Social  Secu- 
rity Board  and  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission are  studying  the  need  and  cost  of 
a  retirement  plan  for  federal  employes 
not  now  covered  by  the  social  security 
act,  according  to  a  White  House  an- 
nouncement last  month.  The  study  was 
requested  by  the  President,  "to  see  what 
we  can  do  to  take  care  of  these  people 
and  particularly  what  it  will  cost." 

Council  Studies — The  Social  Security 
Advisory  Council  announced,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  its  second  meeting,  in  early 
December ,  that  "any  recommendation 
from  the  .  .  .  council  .  .  .  will  await  at 
least  another  month  of  study."  The  coun- 
cil has  devoted  most  of  its  attention  to 
the  old  age  benefit  provisions  of  the 
security  act.  At  its  first  meeting  the  coun- 
cil heard  representatives  of  the  Social 
Security  Board ;  at  its  second,  spokes- 
men for  outside  interests. 

The  Public's  Health 

npHE  largest  single  grant  to  research 
•*•  made  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  oi 
New  York,  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
was  for  research  in  problems  of  dentistry. 
From  a  total  of  $3,562,000  appropriated 
for  all  purposes  during  the  course  of  the 
yr.-.r,  $350,000  went  to  the  dental  school 
of  Harvard  University  to  increase  its  fa- 
cilities for  research.  Explaining  the  cor- 
poration's present  emphasis,  Frederick 
Keppel,  president,  said  in  his  last  annual 
report:  "The  corporation  may  safely  go 
forward  in  confidence  that  there  is  no 
sounder  philanthropic  investment  than  the 
encouragement  of  research,  always  as- 
suming it  has  the  capacity  to  find  and  fol- 
low good  counsel  as  to  individuals  and 
projects.  .  .  ." 


First — Health  officers  were  given  first 
attention  in  the  follow-up  on  a  program 
fiamed  a  year  ago  by  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors,  with  the  aim  of  improv- 
ing qualifications  all  through  the  ranks  of 
municipal  officeholders.  Appointed  at  that 
time  was  a  national  health  officers'  qual- 
ifying board  of  public  health  authorities, 
Dr.  Joseph  W.  Mountin,  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  chairman,  to  formulate 
the  minimum  professional  qualifications 
of  officers  and  commissioners  of  health 


YOU  CAN  BE  SURE  OF  THE  BEST 

MERCUROCHROME,  H.W.  *  D. 

(Dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) 


After  a  thorough  Investigation  of  the  evidence  for  and  against  at  the 
close  of  the  last  period  of  acceptance,  the  Council  on  Pharmacy  and 
Chemistry  of  the  American  Medical  Association  has  again  reaccepted 
(1935) 

MERCUROCHROME,  H.  W.  &  D. 

Literature  on  Request 

HYNSON  WESTCOTT  &  DUNNING,  INC 

Baltimore,  Md. 

IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM 
"ACID  INDIGESTION" 

Alkalize  this  fast  "PHILLIPS"  Way 


Symptoms  such  as  nausea,  "op- 
set  stomach,"  gas,  "acid  head- 
aches" due  to  acid  indigestion 
can  now  be  relieved  easily. 

Just  alkalize  your  excess  stomach 
acidity  quickly  by  this  fast 
Phillips'  method: 
Take  two  teaspoons  of  Phillips' 
Milk  of  Magnesia  30  minutes 
after  each  meal,  or  two  Phillips' 
Milk  of  Magnesia  tablets,  each 
tablet  containing  the  equivalent 


of  a  teaspoonful  of  the  liquid 
form.  Almost  immediately  you 
enjoy  relief. 

Always  avoid  "acid  indigestion" 
discomfort  this  easy  way  after 
heavy  meals  or  late  hours. 

Keep  a  bottle  of  genuine 
Phillips'  Milk  of  Mag- 
nesia handy  at  home  and 
carry  a  box  of  Phillips' 
tablets  with  you.  They 
cost  only  25c  per  box. 


I'll  |  LLI  1'S*  ""*  OF  MAGNESIA 


in  cities  of  the  several  grades.  The  report 
has  now  been  completed.  Besides  specify- 
ing the  background  of  education  and  ex- 
perience which  should  be  possessed  by 
health  officers,  the  board  offers  to  act  as 
"a  voluntary  nation-wide  civil  service 
commission  for  cities,"  and  to  pass  on  the 
qualifications  of  candidates  who  are  "in 
line"  for  jobs  as  health  commissioners. 
Details  of  the  report  may  be  secured  from 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  730 
Jackson  Place,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 


In  Prison — A  two-year  survey  of  medi- 
cal services  in  Illinois  penal  institutions, 
by  the  Institute  of  Medicine  of  Chicago, 
finds  "a  type  of  organization  or  lack  of 
organization  suitable  to  a  generation  or 
more  ago,"  which  "falls  far  short  of  the 
requirements  for  the  modern,  aggressive 
health  service  now  regarded  as  essential 
for  large  populations  under  similar  con- 
ditions." The  only  reported  exception  to 
the  generally  unsatisfactory  conditions  is 
the  federal  system  of  correctional  insti- 
tutions in  the  state. 

The   survey   recommends   taking   insti- 
tutional medical  services  out  of  local  po- 
litical hands  and  giving  them  responsible 
professional   direction.   The   federal   sys- 
In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 
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tern  is  adequate,  the  survey  report  ex- 
plains, because:  it  is  under  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service;  has  installed  a 
"graded  personnel,  making  the  service 
attractive  as  a  professional  career";  is 
entirely  independent  of  politics.  Dr. 
Franklin  MacLean  was  chairman  of  the 
institute's  survey  committee. 

Health  on  Wheels — Kentucky  now 
has  two  trailer  clinics  to  provide  dental 
care  for  school  children  of  the  state. 
Each  is  staffed  with  one  dentist  and  an 
assistant.  The  dental  trailers  go  into 
every  rural  community,  drive  up  to  the 
schoolhouses,  clean  each  child's  teeth,  and 
give  them  thorough  inspection  and  in- 
struction on  care  of  the  teeth.  .  .  .  The 
Utah  State  Board  of  Health,  aided  by  so- 
cial security  funds,  has  launched  a  mobile 
dental  office.  It  contains  a  dental  chair, 
instruments,  laboratories  and  all  equip- 
ment, housed  in  a  trailer  and  staffed  by 
one  dentist.  In  a  state  having  four  coun- 
ties with  no  dentist,  the  trailer  serves  to 
give  dental  care  to  needy  children  who 
require  it  and  is  a  means  of  dental  edu- 
cation. ...  In  Wisconsin,  a  twenty-three 
foot  trailer  has  been  utilized  for  an  edu- 
cational exhibit  on  causes,  prevention, 


case  finding  and  treatment  of  tubercu- 
losis. Said  to  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  the  country,  this  mobile  exhibit  con- 
tains seventy-five  feet  of  display  sets. 

International — Plans  for  a  world  cam- 
paign to  improve  physical  fitness  were 
adopted  by  the  League  of  Nations'  health 
committee  at  its  recent  twenty-sixth  ses- 
sion. National  committees  will  be  set  up, 
patterned  on  those  formed  by  the  league 
for  business  and  for  housing  and  nutri- 
tion. An  international  commission  repre- 
senting these  committees  will  meet  early 
in  1938.  The  first  item  on  the  proposed 
agenda  is  definition  of  the  physiological 
bases  of  rational  physical  education,  by 
age  levels. 

In  Print — A  new  handbook  on  records 
has  been  issued  by  the  National  Organi- 
zation for  Public  Health  Nursing.  En- 
titled, Suggestions  for  Statistical  Report- 
ing and  Cost  Computation  in  Public 
Health  Nursing,  the  material  includes 
sections  on  the  statistical  report  of  public 
health  nursing  services  and  on  computing 
the  cost  of  a  public  health  nurse's  visit. 
Definitions,  instructions  and  tabulation 
blanks  are  prepared  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
the  Children's  Bureau,  and  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  appraisal 
forms.  The  material  on  determining  costs 
of  a  nursing  visit  will  be  useful  for  study 
by  public  health  departments.  Price  25 
cents  a  copy  from  NOPHN,  50  West  50 
Street,  New  York.  .  .  .  Case  Records  As 
an  Index  of  Public  Health  Nurses'  Work 
by  Helen  Bean  and  Emily  Hankla  de- 
scribes methods  of  case  recording  for  the 
county  health  department  nurse.  Public 
Health  Reports,  August  6,  1937.  Price 
25  cents  from  the  superintendent  of  doc- 
uments, Washington,  D.  C.  .  .  .  Nursing 
and  the  Registered  Nurse;  Nursing  and 
How  to  Prepare  for  It;  and  Nursing,  a 
Profession  for  the  College  Graduate,  are 
new  pamphlets  of  the  National  League 
of  Nursing  Education  and  the  NOPHN. 
Price  10  cents  for  the  first  and  5  cents 
each  for  the  other  two  pamphlets,  less  in 
quantity;  from  NOPHN  (as  above). 

Syphilis  Campaign 

TV/IANY  and  diverse  are  the  reverber- 
ations  of  the  current  country-wide 
campaign  against  syphilis.  Perhaps  the 
primary  gain  is  the  spread  of  public 
awareness  both  of  its  menace  and  of  the 
importance  of  treatment.  On  the  tangible 
side  are  new  state  laws  requiring  blood 
tests  for  venereal  diseases  and  certificates 
of  health  from  applicants  for  marriage 
licenses.  [See  The  Survey,  November 
1937,  page  357.]  Michigan  has  now 
joined  the  states  with  "marriage  hygiene" 
laws.  A  real  gain  in  public  education  is 
the  almost  universal  lifting  of  the  one- 


time ban  on  free  public  discussion  of 
syphilis — though  occasional  exceptions 
still  arise.  Support  from  the  press,  club- 
women, private  civic  and  social  agencies, 
as  well  as  public  health  departments,  has 
so  accelerated  that  the  campaign  has  at- 
tained the  proportions  of  a  popular  cause. 
Effects  are  showing  statistically  in  a 
greatly  increased  demand  for  blood  tests 
in  city  and  state  health  department  labor- 
atories— notably  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  New 
York  City  and  State,  and  Georgia,  where 
a  campaign  of  popular  education  is  going 
on  under  state  health  department  auspices. 
Total  marriages  are  showing  a  marked 
decrease  in  states  having  new  laws  against 
hasty  marriage  and  requiring  blood  tests. 
In  the  case  of  New  York  which  recently 
passed  a  law  requiring  a  72-hour  waiting 
period  between  license  and  ceremony,  the 
decline  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  sur- 
rounding states  of  Connecticut,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts previously  have  had  some  sort  of 
statutory  provision  against  hasty  mar- 
riages. Before  the  new  law,  about  34  per- 
cent of  the  upstate  New  York  marriages 
were  from  out  of  the  state. 

In  the  course  of  the  vigorous  campaign 
of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Health,  Dr. 
Herman  Bundesen,  directing  the  cam- 
paign, received  blackhand  threats  after 
placarding  and  quarantining  for  gonor- 
rhea a  vice  resort. 

Both  wise  precautions  and  some  unjus- 
tified fears  have  arisen  in  regard  to  em- 
ployment of  syphilitics  who  are  under 
treatment.  [See  a  forthcoming  article  in 
The  Survey,  Are  You  Afraid  of  Syphi- 
lis? by  Ruth  Ellen  Lindenberg.]  In  North 
Carolina  an  old  law  has  been  invoked 
which  requires  all  domestic  servants  to  be 
examined  for  syphilis  and  other  commu- 
nicable diseases.  Jail  sentences  can  be  en- 
forced against  any  who  fail  to  comply 
with  laws  requiring  treatment.  A  labor 
union  affiliated  with  CIO  recently  threat- 
ened to  strike  rather  than  sign  an  other- 
wise beneficent  contract  which  gave  the 
employer  the  right  to  discharge  workers 
— makers  of  children's  toys — "suffering 
from  venereal  diseases  or  diabetes." 

On  the  matter  of  testing,  U.S.  Surgeon 
General  Parran  said:  "Assuredly  sound 
policy  suggests  Wasserman  testing,  and  it 
would  be  relatively  simple  to  put  into 
practice  for  all  applicants  for  positions  in 
the  public  service.  In  my  opinion,  how- 
ever, we  should  not  make  the  mistake  of 
limiting  blood  tests  to  the  policemen  and 
the  postmen,  the  messengers  and  the  jun- 
ior clerks.  Police  commissioners  and  post- 
masters, and  the  heads  of  departments 
and  major  executives  all  should  go 
through  the  same  mill.  Partly  for  the  sake 
of  being  a  good  example,  of  course.  Ma- 
jor executives,  both  in  public  and  private 
business,  include  a  large  proportion  of 
men  past  middle  life  whose  infectious 
syphilis  is  several  years  behind  them.  But 


as  a  matter  of  fact  and  not  of  face-sav 
ing,  there  is  enough  late  and  latent  syphi 
lis  among  the  whole  group,  many  o 
whom  think  themselves  free  of  it  by  now 
to  make  finding  it  a  great  personal  booi 
to  the  individual  concerned." 

Clubwomen  in  New  Jersey,  officials  ii 
Chicago,  and  others  in  the  public  ey< 
have  submitted  voluntarily  and  publicly  ti 
blood  tests  for  syphilis,  as  examples  am 
"to  bring  the  campaign  against  syphili 
out  in  the  open."  A  delegation  of  studen 
editors  at  the  Intercollegiate  Newspape 
Association  recently  adopted  a  resolutioi 
for  cooperation  against  syphilis  betwee 
student  publications  and  medical  an 
health  authorities. 

Numerous  abuses  by  individuals  an 
private  groups  seeking  to  capitalize  th 
present  public  interest  in  the  campaig 
have  been  reported.  (See  the  Journal  o 
the  American  Medical  Association,  Octo 
her  2,  1937,  page  47B.)  Most  of  these  oi 
fer  sensational  sex  material  under  th 
guise  of  education  and  with  the  aim  o 
private  profit. 

Heading  up  the  whole  nation's  effort 
for  abolition  of  venereal  diseases  and  fo 
better  marriage  hygiene  will  be  the  sec 
ond  Social  Hygiene  Day,  set  for  Febri 
ary  2  by  the  American  Social  Hygiene  As 
sociation.  With  this  year's  slogan,  "Stam 
out  syphilis,  foe  of  youth,"  the  associz 
tion  hopes  for  a  response  even  greate 
than  the  flood  of  interest  stimulated  la: 
year  by  the  initial  observance  of  the  da; 

New  Resources — Big  news  in  the  wa 
against  syphilis  in  North'  Carolina  is  th 
allotment  of  the  entire  income  from  th 
$7  million  Zachary  Smith  Reynolds  Four 
dation  memorial  fund  to  the  campaig 
within  the  state.  A  first  check  for  $100 
000  has  been  presented  to  the  state  Boar 
of  Health,  to  add  to  other  1938  funds  fc 
the  purpose.  State  health  officers  say  th; 
this  is  the  largest  single  donation  eve 
made  for  disease  prevention  in  Norl 
Carolina.  The  state  has  been  fightir 
syphilis  since  1919,  under  the  direction  < 
the  state  Board  of  Health,  Dr.  Carl  > 
Reynolds,  director. 

Sizing  Up  the  Problem — Illinois  an 
Chicago  health  authorities,  cooperatir 
with  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  ai 
working  to  discover  the  extent  of  tl 
syphilis  problem  in  Chicago.  Every  clin 
in  the  city  and  99.6  percent  of  the  privai 
physicians  supplied  data  from  a  total  ( 
19,000  case  records  of  patients  who  wei 
under  authorized  medical  care  during  tl 
period  March  1-June  30,  1937.  The  dat 
completely  anonymous,  of  course,  fu 
nished  information  both  as  to  quantii 
of  cases  and  treatment  factors. 

Among  important  findings  were  tl 
facts  that:  10,638  patients  with  syphil 
were  constantly  under  care  in  Chicag 
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O;I:.L>  during  the  period  studied;  preva- 
lence rate  in  the  clinics  is  33  per  10,000 
of  population  tor  whites,  eight  and  a  half 
times  that  rate  for  Negroes ;  clinic  cases 
include  74  percent  of  the  total  being 
treated;  of  those  under  treatment,  85 
percent  had  delayed  seeking  care  until 
the  disease  had  passed  its  early  stages 
and  60  to  80  percent  seeking  treatment 
in  the  late  stage  had  had  no  prior  treat- 
ment. Only  about  half  of  those  who  du 
seek  such  medical  care,  it  was  discovered, 
remain  until  they  have  completed  the 
minimum  required  course  of  treatment. 
It  was  estimated  also  that  about  45,000 
individuals  are  in  need  of  clinic  care  for 
syphilis  as  against  the  10,000  or  so  who 
are  receiving  it.  A  measurable  increase 
during  the  survey  period,  in  the  number 
seeking  early  treatment  for  the  disease 
from  private  physicians,  is  interpreted  as 
the  effect  of  the  Chicago  syphilis  control 
campaign  on  the  middle  economic  group. 
There  was  no  similar  increase  in  the 
clinic  group. 

Chests  and  Councils 

/CONTRIBUTIONS  to  community 
chests  for  1938,  incomplete  returns 
from  the  fall  campaigns  indicate,  will 
show  a  gain  of  around  3  percent  over 
1937.  If  these  figures,  reported  to  Com- 
munity Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  by  285 
out  of  the  total  of  464  member  chests, 
may  be  considered  indicative,  chests  are 
climbing  steadily  back  to  the  pre-depres- 
sion  level  of  giving.  Comparable  figures 
show,  however,  that  the  present  level 
of  giving  still  is  about  7  percent  below 
that  of  1929.  With  $59,882,317  now  re- 
ported, it  is  anticipated  that  complete 
returns  will  bring  the  total  for  1938  con- 
tributions to  community  chests,  country- 
wide, to  around  $83  million.  It  may  or 
may  not  be  significant  that  the  3  percent 
gain  indicated  for  1938  funds  is  paral- 
leled by  a  similar  gain  made  in  1929  in 
the  face  of  falling  business  indices. 

This  indicated  gain  in  total  funds  still 
leaves  many  goals  unmet,  as  chests  gen- 
erally aimed  considerably  higher  than  last 
year.  Those  which  have  reported  have 
averaged  94  percent  of  their  goals.  Nota- 
bly successful  campaigns  so  far  reported 
include:  Houston,  Tex.,  which  made  a  29 
percent  increase  over  last  year;  Balti- 
more, Birmingham,  New  Orleans,  Nash- 
ville, Charlotte,  Columbus,  and  Dayton, 
Ohio,  Denver,  Pittsburgh,  Peoria  and 
Bloomington,  111.,  Roanoke,  Duluth, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Montreal  (Protestant 
Financial  Federation),  Davenport,  la., 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  Portland,  Ore. 
Cities  which  made  marked  increases  but 
did  not  reach  their  goals  are:  Detroit, 
Oklahoma  City,  Syracuse,  Washington, 
D.C.,  Akron,  Grand  Rapids,  Milwau- 
kee, Stamford,  Conn.,  Tacoma  and  Van- 
couver, B.C. 


Many  cities  campaigned  under  the  slo- 
gan, "Be  a  Good  Neighbor,"  using  the 
national  poster  on  that  theme.  Minne- 
apolis centered  its  appeal  around  the 
picture  of  a  smiling  boy  who  said, 
"Thanks  for  the  break."  New  Orleans 
presented  facts  about  human  needs  with 
the  carrying  line,  "You  can't  close  your 
eyes."  "Sunshine  or  Shadow,"  for  dis- 
tressed Scranton,  Pa.  families  was  dram- 
atized to  emphasize  the  initials  SOS. 

Citizens  to  Speak — Representatives 
of  the  National  Citizen's  Committee  of 
the  Community  Mobilization  for  Human 
Needs  will  testify  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Relief,  Senator  Byrnes  of 
South  Carolina,  chairman,  during  pub- 
lic hearings  at  Washington  this  month. 
A  special  committee  of  the  mobilization, 
Charles  P.  Taft,  chairman,  has  formu- 
lated a  platform  which  will  be  presented, 
calling  specifically  for: 

Federal  appropriations  to  the  states  on 
a  grant-in-aid  basis,  for  a  general  relief 
program  including  work  relief;  state 
apportionments  to  local  committees  to  be 
made  on  any  basis  compatible  with  re- 
lief needs;  interstate  transients  to  be 
provided  for  by  federal  grants  adminis- 
tered by  the  states. 

Standards  set  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment looking  toward  a  unified  adminis- 
tration, within  each  state  and  city,  of 
all  public  assistance  and  relief  programs 
in  which  the  federal  government  has  a 
financial  interest. 

A  national  commission,  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  present  committees 
of  Congress  to  draft  a  long  term  pro- 
gram for  relief,  security,  public  welfare. 

Professional 

C  OCIAL  security  programs  swinging 
into  action  all  over  the  country  are 
putting  new  strains  on  the  resources  of 
schools  of  social  work,  according  to  a  re- 
port in  Public  Welfare  News  by  Eliza- 
beth Wisner,  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work. 
As  in  the  days  when  emergency  relief 
programs  were  mushrooming,  the  schools 
find  their  services  at  a  premium  and  their 
budgets,  curricula  and  professional  stand- 
ards hard  pressed.  During  1935-36  over 
10,000  students  were  enrolled  in  the  as- 
sociation's thirty-two  member  schools.  An 
increasing  number  of  universities  are 
now  organizing  curricula  in  social  work. 
While  expansion  of  existing  facilities  is 
indicated,  Miss  Wisner  believes  that  so- 
cial work  education  should  be  offered  at 
the  graduate  level,  and  that  the  schools 
should  "find  themselves  educating  the 
majority  of  their  students  for  a  career 
service  in  government  and  should  orga- 
nize their  courses  and  field  work  prac- 
tice so  that  these  students  will  be  pre- 
pared for  civil  service  examinations." 


She  puts  up  to  the  schools  the  problem 
of  helping  states  devise  some  sort  of  in- 
service  training  for  the  large  number  of 
workers  now  being  inducted  into  state 
social  services  without  benefit  of  special 
training. 

Red  Gross  Counts  Noses — A  table 
recording  growth  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  over  thirty-three  years,  to  June 
1937,  showed  at  last  count  a  total  of 
4,904,316  adult  members  and  8,577,198 
juniors  in  3711  chapters.  In  1905  the  to- 
tal membership  was  3337,  enrolled  in 
eighteen  chapters  and  local  committees. 
The  high  point  of  enrollment  was  reached 
in  post-war  1919,  when  there  were  20,- 
660,163  adults  and  eleven  million  juniors, 
in  3700  chapters.  A  subsequent  decline  to 
around  twelve  and  a  half  million  mem- 
bers all  told  in  1923,  turned  to  growth 
again  about  1928  with  marked  develop- 
ment since  1935. 

News  Notes — Jane  Addams  House, 
operated  by  the  New  Jersey  College  for 
Women  as  a  laboratory  for  its  sociology 
department,  has  just  completed  its  first 
year.  It  has  given  fifty-three  sociology 
majors  their  first  taste  of  practicing  so- 
cial work  and  has  supplied  new  recrea- 
tional interests  for  two  hundred  boys  and 
girls  of  the  community  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.  Eleanor  J.  Flynn,  assistant 
professor  of  sociology,  directs  the  house 
with  the  college  departments  of  home 
economics,  physical  education,  music  and 
library  science  advising. 

The  National  Recreation  Association 
dedicated  the  entire  December  1937  issue 
of  its  publication,  Recreation,  to  memor- 
ial materials  honoring  the  late  Joseph 
Lee.  (From  the  association,  315  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York.) 

The  employment  service  which  the  New 
York  COS  and  Riverside  Church  have 
been  conducting  jointly  for  six  years,  at 
the  offices  of  the  New  York  State  Em- 
ployment Service,  has  moved  to  quarters 
of  its  own  at  289  Fourth  Avenue  under 
the  name,  Kennedy  Employment  Service. 
State  cooperation  has  been  withdrawn 
on  account  of  heavy  responsibilities 
incident  to  the  administration  of  un- 
employment compensation.  Emily  Strauss 
continues  in  charge  of  the  office  which 
serves  people  known  to  the  COS  and  to 
Riverside  Church. 

Foundations — The  William  Alanson 
White  Psychiatric  Foundation  has  an- 
nounced the  establishment  of  the  Wash- 
ington School  of  Psychiatry  for  post- 
graduate training  in  the  study  of  mental 
diseases.  Planned  as  a  memorial  to  Dr. 
White,  the  school  purposes  to  "carry  on 
research  and  train  workers  in  the  fields 
in  which  Dr.  White  was  so  long  a  pio- 
neer." The  school  will  be  concerned  with 
a  selected  group  of  younger  physicians 
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and  students  in  social  and  biological  sci- 
ences. It  also  is  planned  to  offer  shorter 
postgraduate  courses  for  psychiatrists  in 
public  positions  for  whom  appropriate 
training  facilities  are  not  now  available. 
The  Kosciuszko  Foundation  this  month 
celebrates  twelve  years  of  work  to  pro- 
mote intellectual  and  cultural  relations 
between  Poland  and  the  United  States. 
Without  drawing  on  capital  funds  of  its 
endowment,  the  foundation  has  furnished 
142  exchange  scholarships  for  students 
and  professors  from  the  two  countries.  It 
has  published  more  than  a  dozen  books  in 
its  subject  field  and  provided  information 
service  for  Poles  and  Americans. 

Good  Old  Times — On  the  occasion 
of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Hill- 
side Home  for  Children,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  the  board  of  the  institution  dug 
into  old  records  to  discover  what  its 
honorable  predecessors  talked  about  at 
meetings.  Mostly,  it  seems,  they  talked 
about  rules  and  regulations  for  every 
detail  of  the  children's  lives.  For  ex- 
ample: "The  children  shall  go  in  perfect 
silence,  two  by  two,  to  the  dining  room 
and  shall  be  required  to  keep  silence  at 
their  meals.  .  .  .  Resolved:  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  taken  at  the  last  meeting 
on  the  subject  of  butter  and  to  exclude 
it  wholly  as  an  article  of  food  for  the 
children.  .  .  .  Resolved:  to  exclude  wholly 
meat  and  butter,  allowing  soups  and  cod- 
fish each  once  a  week,  also  resolved  to 
exclude  molasses  and  substitute  baked 
apples  at  the  discretion  of  the  matron. 
.  .  .  There  shall  be  a  few  minutes  for 
play  after  school  if  no  work  is  to  be  done. 
Supper  at  5:30  ...  after  which  evening 
devotions  will  be  held.  The  bedtime  is 
at  the  discretion  of  the  matron,  but  must 
not  be  later  than  seven  o'clock." 

California  Doings — The  legislative 
committee  of  the  California  Conference 
of  Social  Work  is  engaged  in  drafting 
a  bill  for  the  registration  and  certifica- 
tion of  social  workers  to  be  submitted 
to  the  legislature  at  its  next  session. 

San  Francisco  has  a  new  non-sectarian 
Family  Service  Agency,  organized  for 
an  eighteen  months  demonstration  period 
with  a  grant  of  $25,000  to  the  Commu- 
nity Chest  by  the  Rosenburg  Foundation. 
If  at  the  end  of  the  period  the  agency 
has  proved  itself  the  chest  will  consider 
its  permanent  financing.  Mrs.  John  B. 
Levison  is  chairman  of  the  new  board. 

Recent  studies  of  the  family  and  child 
welfare  services  represented  in  the  San 
Diego  Community  Chest  are  bringing 
immediate  results.  The  Associated  Cha- 
rities has  been  reorganized  with  Eleanor 
Mead,  formerly  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
Neighborhood  House,  as  director.  For 
special  work  with  child  care  agencies 
the  local  Junior  League  has  provided 
a  full  time  case  worker,  in  the  person 


of  Patricia  Hosford,  for  a  "demonstra- 
tion year." 

Another  reorganization  is  that  of  the 
San  Francisco  county  welfare  depart- 
ment and  the  citizens'  emergency  relief 
committee  which  brings  together  in  one 
agency  all  county  services  of  direct  relief 
and  assistance  to  children,  aged  and  the 
blind.  The  policies  of  the  new  depart- 
ment are  under  an  unpaid  citizen  board 
of  five.  Dr.  Jacques  P.  Gray,  recently 
manager  of  the  Kirby  Memorial  Health 
Center  of  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.,  is  director, 
with  Eugenie  Schenk  heading  the  division 
of  categorical  assistance  and  Katherine 
Hanlon  the  division  of  county  relief. 

Plans  are  well  under  way  in  San 
Joaquin  County  for  a  new  child  guidance 
service,  starting  in  midsummer,  for  nur- 
sery, grade  and  highschool  children. 
Sponsored  by  health  and  school  author- 
ities and  financed  for  five  years  by  the 
Commonwealth  Fund,  the  service  will 
have  a  staff  including  a  full  time  psy- 
chiatrist, five  psychiatric  social  workers 
and  a  part  time  psychologist. 

Church  Social  Work — Another  step 
ahead  in  organization  for  church-social 
work  cooperation  [see  The  Survey,  No- 
vember 15,  page  359]  recently  was  tak- 
en in  Detroit.  The  local  council  of 
churches  recommends  to  all  its  constitu- 
ent congregations  a  plan  which  would 
set  up,  in  each  church,  a  welfare  council 
to  include:  the  pastor,  his  staff,  a  volun- 
tary consultant  from  a  professional  so- 
cial agency,  an  attorney,  a  physician  and 
an  educator. 

In  a  recent  "school  of  Christian  liv- 
ing," designed  by  the  Cleveland  Church 
Federation  as  a  follow-up  to  the  Nation- 
al Preaching  Mission  of  a  year  ago,  lo- 
cal church  and  social  workers  together 
formulated  a  program  of  religious  social 
action.  It  includes:  reorganization  after 
a  fifteen-year  lapse  of  an  interracial  com- 
mission; formation  of  a  clearing  agency 
for  church  unemployed,  and  the  offering 
of  vocational  counsel  for  young  people 
through  established  agencies;  informal 
conferences  on  labor  and  industrial  prob- 
lems; further  study  of  the  consumers'  co- 
operative movement;  organization  of 
church  institutional  workers  into  a  local 
auxiliary  of  the  national  body. 

Line  of  Duty — The  Cleveland  Com- 
munity Fund  recently  gave  a  series  of 
awards  for  "distinguished  service"  by  or 
through  local  social  work  agencies.  A 
girl  scout  was  honored  for  a  rescue  which 
had  been  made  possible  by  her  scout 
training  in  swimming;  the  first  secretary 
of  the  federated  Jewish  agencies  of  Cleve- 
land was  honored  for  his  thirty  years  of 
devoted  service;  a  nurse,  for  her  develop- 
ment of  techniques  in  pre-natal  instruc- 
tion; a  ninety-four-year-old  Salvation 
Army  ensign  for  a  half  century  of  ser- 


vice, and  so  on.  The  awards  and  citations 
"told  the  heroic  story  of  the  intimate 
daily  life"  of  the  workers  so  honored,  re- 
ports publicity  secretary  Harold  Tune, 
who  adds,  modestly,  that  the  project  got 
much  newspaper  attention. 

Prize  for  Scholarship) — Duke  Uni- 
versity has  announced  a  prize  of  $1500 
to  be  awarded  in  connection  with  the 
centennial  celebration  of  Trinity  College, 
now  a  part  of  the  university.  The  award, 
to  be  given  on  March  1,  1939,  will  rec- 
ognize a  scholarly  manuscript,  of  no  less 
than  fifty  thousand  words,  relating  to  the 
social,  literary  or  artistic  history  of  the 
United  States.  Full  information  from 
Duke  University  Press,  Durham,  N.  C. 

For  Study — At  its  recent  annual  meet- 
ing the  American  Prison  Association  auth- 
orized the  formation  of  a  new  standing 
committee  to  study  and  report  on  per- 
sonnel standards  and  training.  Richard 
A.  McGee,  warden  of  the  penitentiary 
of  the  City  of  New  York  is  chairman. 

Prof.  Frank  M.  Stewart,  chairman  of 
the  department  of  political  science  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
will  be  in  charge  of  a  new  bureau  of  gov- 
ernmental research,  established  in  the 
university  to  study  the  field  of  public  ad- 
ministration. He  will  be  assisted  by  Dr. 
George  W.  Bemis,  research  associate 
and  Evelyn  Huston,  librarian.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  governmen- 
tal problems  of  the  various  southern 
California  communities.  A  specialized  lib- 
rary of  governmental  documents  and  re- 
ports will  provide  basic  materials  for 
the  research  program. 

Memorial — In  memory  of  "a  social 
worker  whose  greatest  happiness  was 
derived  from  the  development  of  her 
students,"  the  family  and  friends  of  Ethel 
C.  Taylor,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
at  the  time  of  her  death  last  summer, 
have  given  her  personal  library  to  the 
Department  of  Social  Work  of  Denver 
University  as  the  nucleus  of  a  memorial 
collection.  The  collection  of  some  112 
volumes  and  numerous  valuable  pamph- 
lets and  reports  touching  many  aspects 
of  child  welfare,  fills  a  very  present  need 
at  this  comparatively  new  school  of  so- 
cial work  in  a  pioneer  area.  The  child 
welfare  provisions  of  the  social  security 
act  in  operation  in  all  the  states  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  as  well  as  in 
some  to  the  east  and  south  of  Colorado 
have  created  a  demand  for  more  and 
more  courses  in  the  children's  field.  The 
usefulness  of  the  collection  will  extend, 
moreover,  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
university.  Requests  from  county  wor- 
kers who  are  receiving  in-service  train- 
ing or  who,  in  groups  or  singly,  desire 
to  equip  themselves  better  to  meet  the 
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problems  which  they  have  begun  to  re- 
cognize, can  now  be  met  by  loans  from 
this  collection. 

Although  much  of  Miss  Taylor's 
professional  career  was  in  the  East,  her 
interest  was  national  in  scope  and  her 
friends  feel  that  in  presenting  her  books 
to  a  western  school  they  are  carrying  on 
the  spirit  which  led  her  to  share  herself 
so  generously  with  her  students  and 
fellow  workers.  The  library  is  to  be 
known  as  The  Ethel  C.  Taylor  Memo- 
rial Collection.  Each  volume  will  be 
marked  with  an  attractive  bookplate  de- 
vised by  Mary  Boretz  and  Janet  Geister, 
the  two  friends  who  are  acting  with 
Mi^s  Taylor's  family  in  making  this  gift. 
A  mimeographed  list  of  the  books  in  the 
collection  may  be  obtained  by  any  friends 
..:  Miss  Taylor  who  may  desire  to  add 
to  the  collection  from  Miss  Boretz,  329 
East  62  Street,  New  York,  or  Miss 
Geister,  7825  St.  Charles  Avenue,  New 
Orleans,  or  from  Denver  University. 

The  Social  Workers  Committee  to  Aid 
Spanish  Democracy  has  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  the  support  of  a  children's 
colony  in  Spain  which  cares  for  thirty 
homeless  children.  It  will  be  named  in 
memory  of  the  late  Ethel  C.  Taylor  who, 
at  the  time  of  her  death,  was  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  committee's  activities. 
Contributions  may  be  sent  to  the  com- 
mittee's new  address,  381  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, New  York. 

Not  the  Same — The  erstwhile  St.  Louis 
Bureau  for  Homeless  Men  has  become 
the  St.  Louis  Bureau  for  Men.  In  com- 
menting on  the  change,  the  bureau  house 
organ  explained  that  "dropping  the 
word  'homeless'  emphasizes  the  growth 
of  the  bureau  from  an  all-round  relief 
bureau  .  .  .  dealing  primarily  with  tran- 
sients and  casual  laborers,  to  a  private 
case  working  agency.  .  .  .  The.  word 
'homeless'  in  our  name  has  long  been 
a  handicap,  especially  in  our  contacts 
with  older  boys  and  we  believe  its  elimi- 
nation will  greatly  facilitate  our  enlarged 
program." 

Church  Pensions — The  Church  Pen- 
sions Conference,  representing  the  vari- 
ous evangelical  denominations,  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  gave  annual  benefits 
to  38,137  individuals,  according  to  a  re- 
port to  the  last  annual  meeting.  Total 
benefits  of  $11,203,474  were  distributed, 
which  represents  an  increase  of  more 
than  $500,000  over  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  Regular  pensions  accounted  for 
$9,307,750  and  relief  benefits  to  9482 
persons,  for  $1,767,072. 

Coming  Events— Not  a  White  House 
Conference  but  somewhat  akin  to  one  is 
the  Conference  on  Better  Care  for  Moth- 
ers and  Babies  called  for  January  17-18 
in  Washington  by  the  U.S.  Children's 
Bureau.  The  conference,  in  which  some 


Well  on  the  way  to  occupancy  is  this  building  on  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  which  will  house  fifteen  organizations  with  closely  related  functions  in 
the  field  of  public  administration,  brought  together  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Public  Administration  Clearing  House,  Louis  Brownlow,  director.  The  building 
[see  The  Survey,  May  1937,  page  161]  is  being  erected  and  equipped  and  will  be 
maintained  by  means  of  a  grant  of  $1,153,000  by  the  Spelman  Fund  of  New  York. 

On  another  campus,  that  of  Ohio  State  University,  the  new  building  of  the 
School  of  Social  Administration,  Charles  C.  Stillman,  director,  recently  was 
dedicated.  Included  in  the  program  was  a  meeting  in  tribute  to  the  \V  p  \  men 
who  erected  the  building. 

At  Harvard  University  plans  have  been  approved  for  a  four-story  building 
for  the  Graduate  School  of  Public  Administration,  established  with  a  gift  of  two 
million  dollars  by  Lucius  N.  Littauer  of  New  York.  A  recent  additional  gift  of 
$250,000  by  Mr.  Littauer  has  made  it  possible  to  enlarge  plans  of  the  building  to 
give  space  for  instruction,  a  library,  accommodations  for  visiting  consultants  and 
for  the  graduate  departments  of  economics,  government  and  sociology. 


forty  national  organizations  are  cooper- 
ating, will  face  the  hard  facts  of  the  haz- 
ards of  maternity  and  early  infancy  in 
this  country,  discuss  the  measures  for  re- 
ducing these  hazards  that  have  been  ef- 
fective in  certain  places  and  for  selected 
groups,  and  consider  means  of  extending 
the  benefits  of  knowledge  and  experience 
to  all  mothers  and  babies  in  the  country. 

An  institute  for  tuberculosis  workers 
will  be  conducted  in  New  York  January 
31-February  12  by  the  National  Tuber- 
culosis Association,  in  cooperation  with 
New  York  University  and  the  New  York 
Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association. 
Full  information  from  Philip  P.  Jacobs, 
50  West  50  Street,  New  York. 

On  February  5,  Vanderbilt  University, 
Nashville,  Tenn.  will  inaugurate  its  new 
chancellor,  Oliver  C.  Carmichael.  A  sym- 
posium on  higher  education  in  the  South, 
arranged  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  will 
draw  leading  educators  from  all  over  the 
United  States. 

The  probation  plan  and  scope  commit- 
tee of  the  New  York  court  of  general 
sessions  has  announced  its  1938  institutes 
on  probation,  now  under  way  and  con- 
tinuing through  April.  Full  information 
from  Irving  Halpern,  director  of  insti- 
tutes, 37  Franklin  Street,  New  York. 

"Building  a  stronger  generation"  is  the 
theme  for  the  twenty-eighth  anniversary 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  February 


6-12.  More  than  7,500,000  former  scouts 
will  join  the  more  than  a  million  present 
members  in  a  nation-wide  celebration. 
The  membership  has  decided  to  observe 
the  anniversary  with  a  campaign  against 
accidents,  and  for  general  safety  habits. 

The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Orthopsychiatric  Association 
will  be  held  February  24-26  in  Chicago. 
Information  from  Dr.  N.  C.  LaMar,  210 
East  68  Street,  New  York. 

The  1938  meeting  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Charities  and 
the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  will 
be  held  October  9-12  in  Richmond,  Va. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  J.  O'Dwyer, 
director  of  the  Catholic  Welfare  Bureau 
of  Los  Angeles,  is  president. 

People  and  Things 

IDA  TARBELL,  vigorous  survivor  of 
the  famous  "muckraker"  journalist-re- 
formers of  several  decades  ago,  celebra- 
ted her  recent  eightieth  birthday  by 
figuratively  and  of  course  politely  thumb- 
ing her  nose,  in  a  New  York  Times  in- 
terview, at  present-day  excitements  and 
issues.  She  denied  that  today  is  America's 
most  exciting  period.  The  days  of  real 
political  liveliness,  she  said,  go  back  to 
"the  other  Roosevelt.  ...  In  those  days 
each  side  thought  the  nation  was  doomed 
unless  it  could  elect  its  candidate.  .  .  . 
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As  far  as  the  program  of  social  laws  is 
concerned,  these  are  things  that  we  have 
been  building  up  to  for  the  past  fifty 
years." 

Elections — The  Utah  Conference  of 
Social  Work  has  chosen  as  its  officers  for 
the  coming  year:  president,  Ada  Gris- 
wold,  Ogden;  vice-presidents,  Howard 
L.  Gee  and  Hazel  Peterson,  Salt  Lake 
City  and  H.  H.  Ramsay,  American 
Fork;  secretary-treasurer,  Ruth  Loh- 
moelder,  Salt  Lake  City.  .  .  .  The  New 
Jersey  Conference  of  Social  Work 
elected  as  president,  David  Fales,  Jr., 
Newark;  vice-presidents,  John  J.  Mc- 
Hugh,  Jersey  City  and  Mrs.  William 
Barstow,  West  Orange;  treasurer,  Wal- 
ter Kidde,  Montclair. 

The  National  Council  for  the  Physic- 
ally Handicapped  has  elected:  president, 
Oliver  A.  Friedman,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ; 
secretary-treasurer,  Alvin  E.  Pope,  New 
Jersey.  .  .  .  The  new  president  of  the 
National  Safety  Council  is  D.  D.  Fennell 
of  Chicago.  ...  At  its  last  election  the 
National  Municipal  League  chose  as 
president,  Clarence  A.  Dykstra  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin ;  vice-president, 
Marguerite  M.  Wells  of  the  National 
League  of  Women  Voters.  .  .  .  Bleeck- 
er  Marquette,  secretary  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Metropolitan  Housing  Authority, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Housing  Officials. 

Comings  and  Goings — A.  R.  Clas, 
one-time  director  of  the  housing  div- 
ision and  later  an  assistant  administrator 
of  the  federal  Public  Works  Adminis- 
tration, has  resigned  to  return  to  pri- 
vate business.  .  .  .  Geoffrey  May,  whose 
"formerlies"  include  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  and  the  Richmond,  Va.  Fam- 
ily Service  Society,  has  been  appointed 
associate  director  of  the  bureau  of  pub- 
lic assistance  of  the  Social  Security 
Board.  .  .  .  Margaret  Verdon,  who  has 
been  superintendent  of  the  board  of  com- 
missioners of  public  welfare  of  Water- 
bury,  Conn.,  on  January  1  became  un- 
employment compensation  commissioner 
for  the  state.  .  .  .  Glenn  A.  Bowers,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  division  of  place- 
ment and  unemployment  insurance  of  the 
New  York  State  Labor  Department,  has 
resigned.  Until  next  July,  when  he  will 
"return  to  private  activity,"  Mr.  Bowers 
plans  to  devote  himself  to  "solution  of 
certain  major  problems  involved  in  the 
future  administration  of  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  law.  .  .  .Byron  D.  Pad- 
don,  who  has  been  principal  of  the  voca- 
tional school  and  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  the  Berkshire  Industrial  Farm, 
Canaan,  N.  Y.,  now  is  superintendent 
succeeding  the  late  Harry  H.  Graham. 
...  A  new  staff  member  with  the  New 
York  Children's  Aid  Society  is  Alice  Hy- 
man, formerly  with  the  city  Emergency 
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Relief  Bureau.  Miss  Hyman,  a  Negro, 
will  work  in  the  foster  home  department 
on  a  project  aiming  to  help  with  the  diffi- 
cult problem  of  placement  in  the  com- 
munity of  Negro  children  from  War- 
wick State  School. 

Alfred  Rheinstein,  New  York  building 
contractor,  and  Edward  F.  McGrady, 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  at 
present  associated  with  the  Radio  Cor- 
poration of  America  in  charge  of  labor 
relations,  have  been  appointed  members 
of  the  New  York  City  Housing  Author- 
ity. In  addition  to  filling  the  non-salaried 
post  on  the  Housing  Authority,  Mr. 
Rheinstein  has  been  designated  by  Mayor 
La  Guardia  as  the  city's  first  commis- 
sioner of  housing  and  building.  This  po- 
sition, created  under  the  city's  new 
charter,  corresponds  roughly  to  the  for- 
mer tenement  house  commissionership. 

Rev.  Elmer  A.  Barton,  S.J.,  has  been 
named  dean  of  the  School  of  Social  Work 
of  Loyola  University,  Chicago.  .  .  . 
Elizabeth  Coates,  former  supervisor  of 
the  Catholic  Home  Bureau  of  New  York 
City,  is  now  on  the  staff  of  the  state 
Bureau  of  Child  Welfare  at  Albany.  .  .  . 
The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  added  to  its  staff  as  director  of  pub- 
lic information,  F.  Fraser  Bond,  former- 
ly of  the  New  York  Times. 

Moses  W.  Beckelman,  who  has  been 
headworker  of  Bronx  House,  recently 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Welfare  Council 
as  secretary  of  sections  on  group  work 
and  employment,  succeeding  Jean  Ken- 
nedy, now  superintendent  of  the  Brooklyn 
and  Staten  Island  districts  of  the  state 
employment  service. 

The  League  of  Catholic  Women  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  assisted  by  the  com- 
munity fund,  has  expanded  its  social 
service  department,  with  Marion  Mc- 
Veigh from  the  Alabama  WPA  as  new 
case  supervisor. 

Health  World  —  Charles  Kurtzhalz, 
for  nine  years  executive  secretary  of  the 
Delaware  County,  Pa.  Tuberculosis  As- 
sociation, has  succeeded  the  late  Harvey 
Dee  Brown  as  director  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Health  Council  and  Tuberculosis 
Committee. 

A  new  division  of  child  psychiatry  in 
the  Indiana  Health  Department's  Bu- 
reau of  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
will  have  Dr.  Exie  E.  Welsch  as  its  di- 
rector. She  will  establish  a  program, 
dealing  largely  with  preventive  aspects 
of  child  psychiatry  among  children  un- 
der the  care  and  supervision  of  the  de- 
partment. .  .  .  Sybil  H.  Pease,  who  was 
with  New  York's  East  Harlem  Nursing 
and  Health  Demonstration,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Pittsburgh  Public  Health 
Nursing  Association  as  consultant  in 
mental  hygiene. 

The  American  Red  Cross  Nursing  Ser- 
vice has  announced  the  appointment  of 


Bertha  Louise  Allwardt,  a  public  health 
nurse  from  Ohio,  as  field  representative 
for  New  York  State  and  of  Cecilia  Edna 
Welsh  from  Providence,  R.  I.  as  rep- 
resentative for  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. .  .  .  Clara  Quereau,  formerly  sec- 
retary of  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Nurse  Examiners,  now  is  with  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Nursing  Education 
headquarters  staff  as  secretary  of  the 
committee  on  accrediting. 

Emma  MacChesney,  R.N.  has  suc- 
ceeded Margaret  Arnstein,  R.N.  as  con- 
sulting nurse  in  communicable  diseases 
for  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Health.  Miss  Arnstein  has  gone  to  the 
University  of  Minnesota  medical  school 
as  director  of  public  health  nursing 
courses.  .  .  .  Hazel  V.  Dudley,  from 
New  York's  Henry  Street  Visiting 
Nurse  Service,  has  been  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  Connecticut  Bureau  of 
Public  Health  Nursing.  In  a  merit  sys- 
tem examination,  Miss  Dudley  stood 
first.  .  .  .  Lilly  T.  Harman,  also  from 
the  Henry  Street  nurses,  has  been  ap- 
pointed supervising  nurse  of  the  eastern 
health  district  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

Distinguished  Service  -  -  John  H. 
Finley,  editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
has  added  to  his  many  public  services  the 
directorship  of  the  Hall  of  Fame,  an 
American  "pantheon"  given  by  Helen 
Gould  Shepard,  in  1900,  to  New  York 
University. 

The  quarter  century  of  outstanding 
service  of  Albert  B.  Hines  to  New 
York's  Madison  Square  Boys  Club  was 
recognized  with  a  "semi-jubilee  anniver- 
sary dinner." 

In  recognition  of  the  Helen  Keller 
Tribute  Year,  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  has  embarked  on  a  cam- 
paign for  $2  million.  The  observance  will 
culminate  on  March  3,  which,  it  is  an- 
ticipated, will  be  proclaimed  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  as  Helen  Keller  Day,  the 
anniversary  of  her  first  meeting  with  her 
teacher,  the  late  Anne  Sullivan  Macy. 

Ruth  Muskrat  Bronson,  associate 
guidance  and  placement  officer  of  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  has  been 
named  for  the  1937  achievement  award 
of  the  Indian  Council  Fire. 

Under  Way— The  New  York  State 
Temporary  Commission  on  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Urban  Colored  Population  is 
busily  at  work  and  will  report  its  find- 
ings to  the  coming  session  of  the  state 
legislature.  The  working  staff  includes: 
executive  director,  Lester  B.  Granger, 
on  leave  of  absence  from  the  Worker's 
Bureau  of  the  National  Urban  League; 
research  director,  Dean  S.  Yarbrough, 
formerly  with  the  Warren,  Ohio,  Urban 
League  and  the  New  York  Emergency 
Relief  Bureau;  director  of  legal  research 
and  counsel,  Lewis  Mayers,  from  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 


Readers  Write 


Polliwogs  and  Others 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Thanks  to  Neva  Dear- 
dorff  for  her  ardent  plea  to  banish  that 
word  "feel"  when  other  words  are  more 
accurate.  [See  The  Sun>ey,  October  1937, 
page  330.]  Encouraged  by  her  expression 
of  what  I  long  and  feelingly  have  thought, 
I  want  to  beg  for  a  crusade  against  "re- 
act." When  people  ask,  "What  is  your 
reaction?"  I  am  tempted  to  snort,  "re- 
acting is  what  litmus  paper  and  polliwogs 
do  in  the  laboratory.  Please  flatter  me  by 
assuming  that  occasionally  I  think.  Don't 
you  know  that  reactors  make  the  fodder 
for  reactionaries?"  Some  day  I  am  going 
to  react  with  the  whole  armory  of  beha- 
viors permitted  to  a  pacifist.  To  prevent 
such  an  outburst,  please,  dear  Survey, 
drop  everything  and  start  the  crusade. 

HENRY  NEUMANN 
Brooklyn  Society  for  Ethical  Culture 

Stillwater's  Record 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  hope  the  article,  Horse 
Collars  and  Prisons,  by  James  V.  Ben- 
nett [see  The  Survey,  September  1937, 
page  277]  got  a  wide  reading.  It  explains 
clearly  the  extent  and  danger  of  idleness 
among  prisoners.  I  do  not  believe  thi; 
condition  is  necessary  in  our  prison  sys- 
tem and,  as  evidence,  I  cite  the  record  of 
the  Minnesota  State  Prison  at  Stillwater, 
one  of  the  best  plants  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  Since  1891  the  prison  has  manu- 
factured and  sold  binder  twine  to  a  value, 
at  the  end  of  1935,  close  to  $70  million. 
Annual  sales  amount  now  to  about  $2,- 
800,000.  Since  1908  more  than  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pieces  of  farm  machinery 
and  millions  of  repair  parts  have  been 
manufactured  within  the  prison  and  sold. 
Prisoners  at  this  institution  receive  about 
$125,000  annually  in  wages.  The  indus- 
tries have  accumulated  a  revolving  fund 
ot  some  $3,500,000  and  show  a  yearly 
profit  of  $40,000.  Stillwater  is  a  self- 
supporting  prison  and  its  prisoners  are 
not  idle. 
Hitting,  Minn.  FRED  N.  MAKI 

Democracy   in    Social   Work 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  future  of  private 
social  work  will  depend  largely  upon  how 
genuinely  democracy  has  permeated  it. 
All  the  people  of  the  community,  includ- 
ing those  who  share  in  the  benefits  of  the 
service,  must  become  partners  in  the  en- 
terprise. Community  chest  and  council 
leaders  are  right  in  declaring  that  all  cit- 
izens are  involved  in  the  objectives  of 
their  undertaking  and  that  all,  rich  and 
poor  alike,  should  labor  together  for  its 
success. 

They,  however,  too  commonly  have 
made  the  mistake  of  putting  the  financing 
of  the  program 'first  instead  of  last.  For 


a  community's  social  work  to  be  genuine- 
ly democratic  requires  evolution;  and  the 
first  stage  is  not  financing,  but  discussion 
and  planning.  In  this  first  stage  the  rank 
and  file  of  people  should  be  so  stimulated 
in  their  interest  in  social  problems  as  to 
be  moved  to  attempts  at  social  action. 
Then,  having  clarified  their  ideals  of  how 
things  ought  to  be  improved,  and  having 
learned  how  difficult  it  is  to  improve 
them  and  how  necessary  are  time,  expe- 
rience and  money,  these  laymen  should 
be  invited  to  join  in  a  great  cooperative 
enterprise  to  finance  the  work  of  effi- 
cient agencies  whose  services,  they  should 
now  realize,  are  extremely  important. 

To  this  end  the  appearance  all  over 
the  horizon  of  neighborhood  and  coordi- 
nating councils  is  welcome.  To  be  sure 
the  immediate  purpose  of  these  organi- 
zations is  to  promote  some  particular 
project  or  to  attack  some  special  danger. 
That  is  as  it  should  be.  You  cannot  get 
a  popular  organization  going  on  general- 
ities. But  along  with-  particular  accom- 
plishments an  even  larger  value  emerges, 
especially  when  council  members  repre- 
sent constituencies  and  not  merely  them- 
selves. These  neighbors  have  learned  that 
they  have  a  neighborhood  and  that  they 
are  mutually  responsible  for  its  interests. 
This  is  fundamental  preparation  for  par- 
ticipation in  democratic  social  service. 
Social  work  democracy  may  be  born  in- 
side such  social  planning.  From  our  point 
of  view  the  best  thing  about  coordinating 
councils  is  that  they  are  bringing  laymen 
further  and  further  into  the  vitals  of  so- 
cial work,  are  advancing  the  day  when  all 
social  work  will  be  democratic. 

Encourage  laymen's  organizations  for 
social  planning,  but  start  them  at  the 
right  end  of  the  process.  Then  when  fi- 
nancial needs  arise  a  constituency  is  ready 
to  meet  them.  This  has  been  demon- 
strated by  practical  experience.  In  a  chest 
city  where  a  laymen's  neighborhood  coun- 
cil had  been  planning  for  better  social 
conditions,  that  neighborhood  gave  the 
heartiest  and  most  intelligent  response 
to  the  call  for  campaign  workers  as  well 
a?  the  most  satisfying  financial  returns. 
ALBERT  H.  STONEMAN 
Pigeon  Cove,  Mass. 

Prisoner's   Progress 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Not  long  ago  several 
prisoners,  confined  in  one  of  Wisconsin's 
prisons  in  which  the  Extension  Division 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  had  been 
operating  its  voluntary  and  individualized 
educational  system,  decided  to  make  a 
break.  They  needed  another  man  and 
picked  out  "Shorty,"  a  life  termer.  Much 
to  their  surprise,  his  answer  to  their  pro- 
posal was  a  heart-to-heart  talk  in  which 


Shorty  argued  that  violence  was  no  way 
to  get  out  of  prison  and  stay  out.  He  told 
the  plotters  that  he  had  learned  more  in 
the  prison  than  he  had  ever  learned  out- 
side. The  same  opportunity  was  theirs  If 
only  they  would  use  it.  He  persuaded 
them  that  education  was  the  way  to  pre- 
pare one's  self  for  living  outside. 

Shorty  is  a  long  time  University  Exten- 
sion correspondence  study  student.  He 
was  practically  illiterate  when  he  was 
admitted  to  prison,  but  he  has  steadily 
developed  in  writing  ability.  The  money 
that  Shorty  was  paid  for  a  published  ar- 
ticle he  gave  to  Dr.  J.  L.  Gillin's  inmate 
scholarship  fund  to  help  others  get  an 
education.  Shorty  spends  his  idle  hours  in 
reading  and  study  and  uses  the  knowl- 
edge gained  to  teach  others.  He  is  a  liv- 
ing example  of  the  fact  that  education 
pays,  and  he  is  proud  of  it.  So  are  his 
friends,  the  men  who  planned  the  break 
and  dropped  it  because  Shorty  told  them 
it  wouldn't  pay — and  proved  it  to  their 
satisfaction. 
University  of  Wisconsin  LELIA  BASCOM 

On   Being  Civilized 

To  THE  EDITOR:  One  reason  I  like  your 
publication  is  that  you  do  not  let  certain 
iniquitous  cases,  such  as  that  of  the 
Scottsboro  boys,  die  down  and  be  forgot- 
ten. Through  a  number  of  years,  even  be- 
fore I  became  a  subscriber,  I  have  fol- 
lowed your  attitude  along  certain  lines 
and  feel  encouraged  on  behalf  of  human- 
ity in  general  that  you  are  so  consistently 
in  favor  of  a  reasonable  and  fair  inter- 
pretation of  social  maladjustments. 
Eventually  we  will  be  civilized. 

MARIE  M.  CHELGRENE 
Los  Angeles,  Calif, 

The  Other  Side 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  write  in  regard  to 
transiency,  not  "Mobility  in  Trouble" 
[see  The  Survey,  October  1937,  page 
307]  but  the  trouble  in  mobility. 

We  have  a  small  tourist  court  [camp]. 
Transients  are  here  today  and  gone  to- 
morrow. This  seems  to  breed  an  attitude 
of  irresponsibility. 

Will  describe  in  detail  some  of  the 
actions:  broken  windows,  screen  torn 
from  window,  lock  broken  (this  because 
one  member  of  the  party  had  come  in 
before  the  one  carrying  the  key),  mat- 
tresses ruined  from  urination,  mattress 
covers  carried  away.  One  party  left  the 
seat  of  their  Packard  by  the  stove,  this 
caught  fire  and  burned  furniture  and  in- 
side of  the  cottage.  The  next  day  they 
were  gone  and  I  still  have  the  burnt 
cottage. 

This  irresponsibility  seems  to  be  in- 
creasing with  time. 

This  is  looking  out  from  within.  Eliza- 
beth   Wickenden    looked    from    without. 
The  two  views  are  quite  different. 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  TURNEY  ROBERTS 
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Book  Reviews 


Hindsight  and  Foresight 

STUDIES  IN  THE  SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  DEPRESSION, 
RESEARCH  MEMORANDA: 

ON  CRIME  IN  THE  DEPRESSION,  by  Thorsten  Sellin. 

ON  EDUCATION  IN  THE  DEPRESSION,  by  The  Educational  Policies  Commission. 

ON  THE  FAMILY  IN  THE  DEPRESSION,  by   Samuel  A.   Stouffer  and  Paul  F.   Lazarsfeld,  with 

the  assistance  of  A.  J.  Jaffee. 

ON  INTERNAL  MIGRATION  IN  THE  DEPRESSION,  by  Warren  S.  Thompson. 
ON  MINORITY  PEOPLES  IN  THE  DEPRESSION,  by  Donald  Young. 
ON  RECREATION  IN  THE  DEPRESSION,  by  Jesse  F.  Steiner. 
ON  RELIGION  IN  THE  DEPRESSION,  by  Samuel  C.  Kincheloe. 
ON  BURAL  LIFE  IN  THE  DEPRESSION,  by  Dwight  Sanderson. 

ON  SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  CONSUMPTION   IN  THE  DEPRESSION,  by   Roland   S.   Vaile  with 
the  assistance  of  Helen  G.  Canoyer. 

ON  SOCIAL  ASPECTS   OF  HEALTH   IN  THE   DEPRESSION,  by  Selwyn   D.  Collins  and  Clark 
Tibbitts  with  the  assistance  of  Arch  B.  Clark  and  Eleanor  L.  Ritchie. 

ON  SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  READING  IN  THE  DEPRESSION,  by  Douglas  Waples. 

ON  SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  RELIEF  POLICIES  IN  THE  DEPRESSION,  by  R.  Clyde  White  and 
Mary  K.   White. 

ON  SOCIAL  WORK  IN  THE  DEPRESSION,  by  F.  Stuart  Chapin  and  Stuart  A.  Queen. 

Published  by  the  Social  Science  Research  Council.  2127  pp.  Price  $10  per  set;  $1  per  volume 
postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 


npHERE  are  many  reasons  why  this 
assignment  must  constitute  a  heavy 
burden  to  the  conscientious  reviewer. 
The  fact  that  the  thirteen  volumes  in 
the  series  contain  over  two  thousand 
pages  of  material  (or,  measured  by  the 
ruler,  six  inches  in  thickness)  is  only  one 
of  these.  The  reviewer's  interest  in  prac- 
tically all  the  fields  covered  by  the  stud- 
ies, without  commensurate  competence 
or  information,  makes  it  difficult  to  do 
justice  within  the  amount  of  time  rea- 
sonably to  be  given  to  a  book  review. 
Moreover,  by  design  of  the  sponsors, 
each  contributor  to  the  series  had  con- 
siderable leeway  in  the  definition  of  his 
task  and  there  is,  therefore,  great  diversity 
in  procedure,  organization  of  content, 
and  naturally,  in  quality  of  performance. 
There  is  a  further  difficulty  which  arises 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  undertaking. 

These  contributions  are,  in  a  sense, 
outlines  or  prospectuses  for  pieces  of  re- 
search that  might  or  should  have  been 
undertaken  in  the  various  fields  of  in- 
quiry during  the  depression.  In  some 
fields  retroactive  study  may  be  possible 
and  even,  to  a  limited  extent,  probable ;  in 
other  fields  the  time  referred  to  as  "the 
depression"  is  a  five  or  six-year  period 
constituting  part  of  the  irretrievable  past. 
Research  not  only  is  not  probable  but 
practically  impossible.  Being  aware  of 
this  fact  some  of  the  authors  would 
seem  to  have  used  the  enterprise  as  an 
occasion  for  presenting  a  general  orien- 
tation in  the  subject  matter  with  some 
actual  compilation  of  materials  relating 
to  the  depression  and  emphasis  on  need 
foi  research  independent  of  any  particu- 
lar time. 

There     is     an     additional     reservation 


well  phrased  by  Warren  S.  Thompson 
in  his  Memorandum  on  Internal  Migra- 
tion in  the  Depression:  "There  is  always 
danger  that  the  researcher  will  overvalue 
facts  as  such,  or  that  he  will  forget  the 
purpose  for  which  the  facts  are  being 
gathered.  .  .  ."  "At  no  point,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Thompson  of  his  own  monograph, 
"is  any  effort  made  to  outline  definite  re- 
search projects.  There  are  two  chief  rea- 
sons for  this:  (a)  the  incompetence  of 
the  author  to  do  so  in  most  fields,  and 
(b)  the  belief  that  much  less  information 
that  is  useful  can  be  secured  by  means  of 
outlines  which  are  not  prepared  with  a 
definite  situation  in  mind,  than  from 
those  which  are  developed  with  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  getting  information  on 
concrete  points." 

At  the  risk  of  continuing  the  monotony 
of  this  category  of  difficulties  it  must  be 
added  further  that  the  basic  concept  un- 
derlying the  series  of  studies  may  itself 
have  been  only  partly  true.  In  one  sense 
there  has  been  a  depression  with  a  begin- 
ning, middle  and  end  and  with  sufficient 
individuality  to  be  referred  to,  perhaps, 
as  The  Depression.  In  other  ways,  how- 
ever, the  period  which  inaugurated  this 
depression  may  represent  a  more  far- 
reaching  shift  in  the  quality  of  economic, 
political  and  social  life  in  this  country 
and  in  the  interlocking  western  civiliza- 
tion. For  this  country,  at  any  rate,  such 
depression  products  as  the  public  relief 
problem  and  the  social  security  act  as 
well  as  the  NIRA,  national  labor  rela- 
tions act,  and  others  are  examples  of  a 
very  fundamental  change  in  government, 
applied  political  science,  and  so  on. 

Much,  therefore,  that  might  apply  to 
tht  depression  in  the  sense  in  which  these 


studies  were  related  to  it  might  apply 
very  well  to  a  continuing  era  which  dates 
its  beginning  back  to  1929.  As  Professor 
Dwight  Sanderson  puts  it  in  the  conclud- 
ing remarks  of  his  contribution: 

"Although  we  cannot  yet  discern  funda- 
mental changes  in  rural  life  brought 
about  by  the  depression,  it  is  clear  that 
the  depression  has  precipitated  certain 
problems  of  adjustment  whose  solution 
will  require  the  best  research  of  social 
scientists.  The  general  recognition  of 
these  problems  and  the  determination  to 
deal  more  effectively  with  them  may  be 
the  most  important  contribution  of  the 
depression  to  future  changes  in  rural 
life. 

"The  revelation  of  the  serious  plight 
of  the  poorer  agricultural  classes,  the 
tenants  and  croppers  of  the  South,  the 
migratory  agricultural  laborers  and  the 
farm  families  on  large  areas  of  marginal 
land,  has  forced  the  nation  to  consider 
how  their  condition  may  be  permanently 
improved.  The  studies  of  the  types  of 
cases  given  relief  have  also  shown  the 
considerable  number  of  rural  families  or 
individuals  who  are  more  or  less  perma- 
nently dependent  and  for  whose  care 
there  has  been  wholly  inadequate  provi- 
sion in  the  past.  There  have  been  various 
studies  of  these  classes  in  the  past,  but 
mostly  in  terms  of  their  function  in  the 
economic  system  of  agriculture.  When 
we  are  forced  to  consider  how  they  may 
be  made  independent  and  self-supporting 
as  an  alternative  to  maintaining  them  in- 
definitely on  public  relief,  we  become 
aware  that,  under  existing  conditions, 
there  is  little  possibility  for  most  of  them 
to  improve  their  situation  and  that  our 
boast  of  America's  being  the  land  of  op- 
portunity has  little  meaning  for  them.  It 
is  evident  that  much  more  thorough  study 
is  required  of  the  factors  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  rural  poverty  and  which 
prevent  its  victims  from  the  advancement 
that  might  seem  possible." 

THE   SAME   POINT   OF   VIEW   IS   EXPRESSED 

by  Professor  Young.  He  says,  "It  must 
also  be  recognized  that  the  depression 
created  no  new  minority  problems  or 
programs  for  social  action.  Every  depres- 
sion modification  in  the  circumstances  of 
minority  living,  whether  unplanned  or  the 
consequence  of  purposeful  action,  could 
be  described  either  as  a  change  in  degree 
rather  than  one  of  kind,  or  as  a  prede- 
pression  latent  possibility  which  has  been 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  development 
by  the  economic  crisis.  This  denial  to  the 
depression  of  an  originally  creative  role, 
however,  is  not  to  be  construed  as  a  re- 
fusal to  recognize  fundamental  shifts  in 
emphasis  and  even  reversals  of  trends  in 
minority  life  when  these  are  really  con- 
sequences of  the  depression."  It  would 
appear  that  some  of  the  authors  in  the 
series  have  been  aware  of  this  and  in- 
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stead  of  indulging  in  nostalgic  retrospect 
over  what  might  have  been  studied  in  the 
depression  focus  their  attention  on  what 
ought  to  be  studied  in  general  and  what 
has  already  been  contributed  in  their  re- 
spective fields. 

Noteworthy  within  this  group  is  Don- 
ald Young's  Memorandum  on  Minority 
Peoples,  Collins'  and  Tibbitts*  Memoran- 
dum on  Health  and  perhaps  some  others 
which  the  reviewer  has  had  no  occasion 
to  peruse  with  equal  care.  In  some  in- 
stances it  would  seem  as  if  neither  what 
happened  in  the  depression  nor  the  pres- 
ent facts  are  nearly  so  important  as  a 
critical  consideration  of  ideas  that  have 
gained  importance  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
pression. In  the  Memorandum  on  Social 
Aspects  of  Relief  Policies,  for  example, 
among  the  questions  isolated  for  atten- 
tion are  such  as  the  following:  "What 
degree  of  destitution  is  required  for 
granting  relief;  what  are  the  effects  of 
relief  policies  upon  health  or  upon  minor- 
ity groups?"  These  are  questions  of  in- 
finitely greater  importance  for  outlining 
social  policies  for  the  future  than  for 
evaluating  occurrences  ol  the  past. 

SOME   OF  THE    STUDIES    EVOKE   A   FEELING 

of  sorrow  for  lost  opportunities  because  of 
this  very  possibility,  now  perhaps  irretriev- 
ably lost,  of  obtaining  factual  evidence 
during  the  depression  for  the  establish- 
ment of  future  policies.  It  would  seem 
too  bad  that  we  were  not  able  to  do  on  a 
larger  scale  what  the  Welfare  Council 
of  New  York  did  in  providing  for  an  in- 
tensive and  scholarly  observation  of  what 
was  done  to  meet  the  emergency  during 
the  critical  years  of  the  depression  in 
New  York  City.  This  study,  organized 
betimes,  and  pursued  throughout  the  dur- 
ation of  the  depression  by  Lilian  Brandt, 
should,  when  published,  provide  the  type 
of  information  that  no  doubt  many  of 
the  authors  would  have  liked  to  arrange 
for  their  respective  fields.  It  would  be 
unfair,  however,  to  regard  the  value  of 
these  monographs  as  determined  only  or 
chiefly  by  what  they  contribute  to  depres- 
sion facts,  whether  actual  or  by  way  of 
hoped-for  projects.  For  many  of  the  fields 
these  condensed  studies  will  serve  as 
summaries  of  the  high  points  of  the  sev- 
eral divisions  of  social  science  and  of  re- 
search in  their  areas  as  of  1937  and  after. 

The  reader,  at  this  point,  will  undoubt- 
edly expect  a  summary  by  the  reviewer 
of  these  summaries  in  the  thirteen  sepa- 
rate fields  covered  by  the  enterprise.  Both 
the  reader  and  the  list  of  specialists  re- 
sponsible for  the  monographs  would, 
however,  be  unfairly  treated  by  such  an 
effort.  The  books,  or  most  of  them,  de- 
serve separate  reviews  and  certainly  more 
time  than  a  hurried  evaluation  of  their 
many  pages  would  produce. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  fundamental 
difference  between  two  groups  of  sub- 
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jects  dealt  with  in  these  monographs: 
the  one  in  which  the  sociological  point  of 
view  predominates  as  in  the  case  of  the 
family,  migration,  reading,  and  so  on; 
and  the  other  in  which  the  effect  of  the 
depression  on  organized  social  instrumen- 
talities is  gauged,  as  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  social  work,  relief  and  health 
agencies.  Despite  a  certain  overlapping 
these  two  orientations  are  obvious.  The 
immediate  preoccupations  or  vocational 
interest  of  the  reader  will  determine 
which  point  of  view  or  set  of  monographs 
is  more  directly  in  his  field  of  interest. 
To  the  professional  social  worker  there 
is  a  more  immediate  interest  in  those  ef- 
fects of  the  depression  that  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  social  and  health  ser- 
vices of  the  community  especially  as  these 
may  arise  from  the  conditions  of  eco- 
nomic distress  that  became  so  universal 
and  remained  so  widespread  since  the 
depression.  His  primary  interest  may, 
therefore,  be  in  those  volumes  relating  to 
social  work,  relief  and  recreation. 

It  is  somewhat  disappointing  that  these 
three  phases  have  been  treated  as  separ- 
ate enterprises  in  three  different  mono- 
graphs. Recreation  has  constituted  a  very 
large  area  of  social  work  and  to  many  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  .separation  were  a 
prejudgment  of  the  scope  of  social  work. 
Equally  serious,  it  would  seem  to  some, 
is  the  separation  of  relief  from  the  rest 
of  the  social  work  field.  Relief  is  the  very 


heart  of  social  work,  agencies  providing 
it  are  the  backbone  of  social  work  insti- 
tutions, and  the  lower  economic  group 
composes  the  vast  body  of  all  social  work 
clients.  The  separate  treatments  of  these 
fields  may  themselves  constitute  an  un- 
acceptable perspective  for  the  treatment 
of  the  entire  field.  Somewhat  the  same  is 
true  of  the  inclusion  among  social  work 
activities  of  group  work  agencies  con- 
ceived in  a  somewhat  narrow  sense  rath- 
er than  as  leisure  time  activities  inclusive 
of  much  that  is  discussed  separately  in 
the  monographs  on  recreation. 

The  reviewer  lays  aside  these  thirteen 
volumes  with  a  feeling  that  he  wants  to 
get  back  to  them  at  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity for  the  timely  information  that 
they  contain  in  suggestive  and  condensed 
form  on  sorpe  of  the  most  important  con- 
cepts and  data  on  dynamic  social  forces 
of  our  day.  PHILIP  KLEIN 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
Habits  of   Human  Association 

MEMORANDUM  ON  RESEARCH  IN'  COM- 
PETITION AND  COOPERATION,  by  Gor- 
don Allport.  Gardner  Murphy  and  Mark  May. 
389  pp. 

COMPETITION  AND  COOPERATION,  by 
Mark  May  and  Leonard  W.  Doob.  191  pp. 

Published  by  the  Social  Science  Research  Council. 
Price  $1  per  volume  postpaid  of  Survey  Mid- 
monthly. 

'  I  *HESE  two  volumes  constitute  a  re- 
port  by    the   council's   sub-committee 
on     competitive-cooperative     habits     and 
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others.  They  are  of  singular  interest  to- 
day especially  in  view  of  the  intense  con- 
flicts now  occurring  in  Spain  and  the  Far 
East  not  to  mention  those  threatened 
elsewhere.  I  have  tried  these  terms  on 
my  friends  and  students  and  I  find  that 
they  almost  uniformly  associate  "compe- 
tition" with  business  rivalry  and  "cooper- 
ation" with  the  peculiar  form  of  business 
enterprise  developed  so  successfully  in 
the  Scandinavian  countries.  Messrs.  May, 
Allport  and  Murphy  and  their  associates 
give  these  terms  the  broadest  possible  in- 
terpretation. In  the  second  report,  which 
is  a  synthetic  summary  of  the  informa- 
tion assembled  by  their  research  associ- 
ates in  the  Memorandum,  they  relate 
competition  and  cooperation  to  the  wider 
field  of  personality  and  culture,  present  a 
tentative  orienting  theory  of  the  competi- 
tive-cooperative equilibrium,  indicate  the 
manner  in  which  existing  information  is 
relevant  to  the  problem,  and  suggest 
fields  for  further  inquiry. 

THE  REPORT  IS,  THEN,  A  PROJECT  IN  MAK- 

ing  the  social  sciences  more  truly  scien- 
tific. To  the  thousands  of  editors,  preach- 
ers, teachers  and  writers  in  this  country 
who  have  tried  to  teach  men  to  live  to- 
gether amicably,  efficiently  and  intelli- 
gently this  report  offers  little  hope.  There 
remains  such  a  vast  amount  of  informa- 
tion to  be  assembled,  such  a  bewildering 
array  of  techniques  to  be  mastered  before 
we  can  even  begin  to  devise  instruments 
for  the  more  proper  ordering  of  human 
association.  Meanwhile,  nations  war  on 
each  other  without  declaring  their  inten- 
tions, men  and  women  are  snubbed, 
thwarted,  threatened,  starved,  kill'ed.  And 
we  do  not  even  know  how  to  avert  these 
human  calamities  when  we  discern  the 
precursors  to  them  long  in  advance  of 
their  incidence,  or  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  restrain  conflict — or  desirable. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  average  person 
realizes  how  poorly  prepared  the  social 
sciences  are  to  cope  with  the  problem  of 
competition-cooperation.  The  natural  or 
physical  sciences  are  sciences  because  the 
fields  of  action  and  competence  are  fairly 
well  marked  off  and  because  the  tools 
which  the  practitioners  employ  for  meas- 
uring, evaluating  and  utilizing  the  facts 
which  fall  within  each  one's  province,  are 
satisfactorily  standardized.  But  what,  for 
example,  is  the  field  of  political  science? 
How  can  an  economist  speak  with  any 
assurance  regarding  a  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  distributive  society  in  a  given  com- 
munity when  his  data  are  resistant  to 
measurement  and  his  prejudices  inex- 
tricably intertwined  with  his  convictions? 

To  answer  these  two  questions  the 
political  scientist  confines  himself  as 
much  as  possible  to  those  matters  which 
are  associated  with  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  organized  instruments 
of  society  for  maintaining  order  and  sup- 


plying services ;  the  economist,  in  the  sit- 
uation alluded  to  above,  merely  draws  on 
the  imperfectly  comprehended  experiences 
of  other  communities  and  applies  them 
as  well  as  he  can  to  the  conditions  which 
confront  him.  The  more  complex  life  be- 
comes, the  more  difficult  it  is  to  effect 
approximations.  Hence  the  need  for  the 
redefinition  of  areas  of  study  and  interest. 
The  council,  after  some  deliberation, 
concluded  that  the  area  of  Personality 
and  Culture  embraced  the  disciplines  of 
anthropology,  social  psychology,  sociology, 
psychiatry,  political  science  and  even  a 
number  of  the  biological  sciences — in 
sum,  sixteen  recognized  disciplines.  In 
the  mimeographed  report  of  the  asso- 
ciates studying  competition-cooperation, 
representatives  of  all  these  disciplines 
joined  hands  to  summarize  and  interpret 
the  research  literature  in  the  field,  to 
indicate  research  problems  and  to  prepare 
a  selected  bibliography.  Here  is  a  veritable 
mine  of  information,  expertly  classified 
and  annotated.  One  subsidiary  report 
deals  with  the  cooperative  and  competi- 
tive habits  of  children ;  another  concerns 
primitive  behavior;  a  third  analyzes  the 
Russian  system. 

Students  of  economic  cooperation  will 
find  the  literature  in  this  field  exhaus- 
tively explored.  Those  who  are  concerned 
with  institutions  will  find  this  volume  a 
handy  reference  library.  The  only  insti- 
tution which  I  missed  is  one  in  which  I 
am  particularly  interested,  namely,  the 
political  club.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
plan  effectively  for  non-partisan  local  ad- 
ministration until  we  know  what  effect 
membership  in  political  clubs  has  on  the 
political  morality  of  urban  citizens.  But 
this  is  a  minor  point.  The  sub-committee 
of  the  council  was  faced  with  a  gigantic 
task.  It  has  taken  a  long  stride  forward. 
As  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  these 
parlous  times,  I  am  impatiently  awaiting 
the  next  step.  As  a  political  scientist,  I 
am  resigned  to  the  inevitable  lag  between 
human  behavior,  and  human  understand- 
ing and  control  of  that  behavior. 
Nezv  York  University  R.  V.  PEEL 

Unavoidable  and  Essential 

ECONOMIC  BACKGROUNDS  OF  THE  RE- 
LIEF PROBLEM,  by  J.  P.  Watson.  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh  Press.  144  pp.  Price  $2  post- 
paid of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

*~p  HIS  competent  analysis  of  employ- 
ment,  unemployment,  and  relief  in 
Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  is  based  on  the 
federal  1930  census,  the  special  Emergen- 
cy Relief  Administration  unemployment 
census  of  1934,  reports  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Social  Study  and  other  statistics.  Alle- 
gheny County,  highly  industrialized,  is 
fairly  typical  of  the  entire  American 
scene. 

The  statistical  report  is  preceded  by  an 
incisive  analysis  of  what  the  author  calls 
the  "commercial  workings  of  the  eco- 


nomic system."  Even  when  the  system 
works  well  it  is  characterized  by  irregu- 
lar employment,  low  wages,  absence  of 
opportunities  to  work  rather  than  by  un- 
willingness to  work.  But  in  addition  about 
10  percent  of  the  population  does  not 
have  access  to  the  commercial  economic 
system.  There  has  developed,  therefore, 
a  supplementary  economic  system  for  the 
"non-commercial  distribution  of  purchas- 
ing power,"  that  is,  relief. 

The  book  includes  an  adequate  treat- 
ment of  the  incidence  of  unemployment 
on  industrial,  racial,  age  and  sex  group- 
ings, a  discussion  of  seasonal  and  long 
time  irregularities  in  the  Pittsburgh  area, 
a  summary  of  family  composition,  aver- 
age wage  and  cost  of  living.  His  basic 
conclusions  and  brief  seem  to  be  valid 
for  the  national  scene. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  "current  Amer- 
ican effort  appears  to  be  in  the  direction 
of  saving  as  much  of  capitalism  as  can  be 
saved,"  the  author  has  concluded  in  re- 
gard to  social  policy  toward  relief,  first, 
that  relief  cannot  be  avoided.  Second, 
federal  participation  and  state  participa- 
tion in  relief  is  essential.  Third,  in  spite 
of  increasing  federal  participation,  local 
communities  still  must  share  the  respon- 
sibility, of  both  administration  and  finan- 
cing. Fourth,  the  social  security  act  pro- 
vides for  only  limited  benefits  and  ex- 
cludes many  groups,  but  the  problem  of 
supplementing  the  old  age,  welfare  and 
state  unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits remains.  Finally,  while  there  is  a 
place  for  private  charities  and  social 
agencies,  the  basic  relief  program  must 
be  a  public  program  accomplished  through 
the  public  instrumentality  of  government. 
WILLIAM  HABER 
University  of  Michigan 
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40,000,000      GUINEA  PIG      CHILDREN,     by 

Rachel    Lynn    Palmer  and    Isadore    M.    Alpher, 

M.D.   Vanguard.   249  pp.   Price  $2  postpaid  of 
Survey  Midmonthly. 

TT  is  just  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  to  be  a 
^  guinea  pig  child  as  an  adult  guinea 
pig,  according  to  these  authors  who  feel 
that  parents  should  be  forewarned,  es- 
pecially those  whose  intelligence  is  above 
guinea  pig  level.  Hence  this  book  of  facts, 
showing  the  disparities  between  many 
kinds  of  advertising  and  the  reports  of 
scientific  tests  and  research  on  the  self- 
same products.  The  products  discussed 
pertain  primarily  to  needs  of  babies  and 
young  children — foods,  milk  products, 
cereals,  bread,  sweets,  medicines — colds, 
exercise,  movies  and  "this  vitamin  busi- 
ness." Advertising  is  shown  to  wield  a 
potent  influence  on  the  "child  salesman," 
through  radio,  in  comics,  at  school,  an 
influence  often  complicated  by  the  child's 
simultaneous  desires  to  be  cowboy,  G- 
man  and  several  other  things.  The  net 
result  is  that  he  often  is  an  indirect  but 
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major  asset  to  inaccurate  and  harmful 
advertising. 

Though  one  product  cited  here  recently 
has  mended  its  ways,  the  book  adds  many 
cogent  arguments  to  those  already  evi- 
dent for  a  new  food  and  drugs  bill.  It 
should  do  much  to  arouse  public  opinion 
in  this  direction.  A  readable,  practical 
manual,  full  of  common  sense  and  first 
aid  information,  it  offers  warnings  of 
what  not  to  do  and  cites  examples  of 
danger  points  at  which  to  "call  the 
doctor." 

For  the  reader  an  unexpected  by- 
product is  a  heightened  amusement  at 
radio  advertising.  You  may  feel  like  the 
mother  in  a  recent  magazine  article  who 
says  that  until  her  children  are  beyond 
the  exploitation  stage  "there  seems  to  be 
nothing  to  do  but  eat,  drink  (what  the 
children  buy),  and  be  merry."  But  it 
can  be  great  fun,  thus  armed,  to  build  up 
ah  intelligent  sales  resistance. 
New  York  MILDRED  SAWYER 

Run  of  the  Shelves 

THEY  DARED  TO  LIVE,  by  Robert  M.  Bart- 
lett.  Association  Press.  135  pp.  Price  $1.25 
postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

A  COLLECTION  of  interestingly  written 
biographical  sketches  of  present-day 
"giants"  who  have  lived  dangerously  and 
made  their  marks  in  the  world  in  the 
face  of  obstacles. 

BEHAVIORISM  AT  TWENTY-FIVE,  by  A.  A. 
Roback.  Sci-Art  Publishers.  256  pp.  Price  $1.75 
postpaid  of  The  Surety. 

A  THOROUGH  mauling  of  behaviorism, 
its  higher  and  lower  priests  and  some 
whom  the  author  so  classes  for  debatable 
reasons.  Includes  a  "who's  who"  and 
bibliography  which  appear  to  omit  no 
psychologist  who  ever  opened  mouth  or 
took  pen  in  hand  on  this  provocative 
subject. 

MODERN  WAYS  WITH  BABIES,  by  Eliza- 
beth B.  Hurlock.  Lippincott.  347  pp.  Price  $2.50 
postpaid  from  Survey  Midmonthly. 

IN  simple,  comprehensible  style  the  au- 
thor, a  staff  member  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity's psychology  department,  presents 
practical  information  about  the  first  three 
years  of  life.  While  obviously  based  on  a 
background  of  scientific  information,  the 
book  presents  no  obstacles  to  easy  read- 
ing by  the  average  parent  and  everyday 
use  of  the  information. 


POISONING  THE  PUBLIC,  by  Russell  C.  Erb. 
Dorrance.  219  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey 
UidmonlMy. 

USING  chemical  analysis  for  his  evidence, 
the  author  presents  an  horrific  series  of 
lessons  from  daily  life — and  poisons  in 
everything.  While  the  book  approaches 
an  all-time  record  for  its  frequency  of 
reminders  of  death  and  disaster,  it  offers 
to  the  commonsensible  reader,  who  can 
take  his  literary  diet  with  salt  and  selec- 
tivity, a  mass  of  useful  information  on 
his  daily  food,  drink  and  surroundings. 
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WANTED :  Jewish  woman  as  Director  of  pro- 
gressive Day  Nursery  in  Kust.  Training  and 
experience  in  case  work  and  field  of  child 
development  essential.  7486  Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


INSTRUCTOR  IN  PRINTING 
20  years  of  practical  experience  including 
The  Children's  Village,  8  years  foreman- 
ship  printing  plant;  graduate  New  York 
Employing  Printers  Assn.  ;  desires  con- 
nection private  institution.  New  York 
or  vicinity  preferred. 

7472  SURVEY 


SOCIAL  GROUP  WORK.  Eleven  yean1  experi- 
ence with  clubs,  classes  and  training  pro- 
grams national  group  work  agency.  Desires 
opportunity  to  teach  Program-Building  Meth- 
ods. Group  Work  Principles,  etc.  7483  Survey. 


CLERGYMAN,  good  record,  social  service  work. 
7484   Survey. 


Graduate  Home  Economist,  experience  social 
service,  teaching,  and  institution  management. 
7488  Survey. 


Young  woman  of  ability  desires  part  time 
evening  work  where  expert  stenographic  skill 
can  lighten  the  burdens  of  a  busy  executive. 
7480  Survey. 


Woman,  twenty  years'  experience  in  social  work, 
desires  institutional  position.  Member  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Social  Workers.  Excellent 
references.  7478  Survey. 


Your  Own  Agency 

This  is  the  counseling  and  placement  agency 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing. 
National,  Non-Profit  making. 


(Agency) 
122  East  22nd  Street,   7th  floor.  New   York 


SUPPLYING    INSTITUTIONAL   TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  INC. 

Groceries 

Hudson   and  North   Moore   Street! 
New  York 

LITERARY  SERVICE 

Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  616 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

PAMPHLETS    AND    PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  Tour  library.  $3.00 
a  year.  60  West  60  Street.  New  York.  N.  T. 


TRAVEL    and     RESORT 


SEATTLE    CONFERENCE 

Alaska.  Hawaii          Mexico 

National   Parks 
Early    planning    gives     best    satisfaction 

TRAVEL    ARRANGEMENTS 

5«I    Fifth   Avenue  New  York 

MH  2-7683 


REST  HOME 

Beautiful  modern  home,  spacious  grounds, 
the  ideal  place  for  rest  and  convalescence. 
Individual  attention.  Special  dieta.  At- 
tractive rates  for  weekends  and  holidays. 
Registered  Nurse  in  charge. 

Circular  on   Application 

THE    ALBERT    HOMESTEAD 

Osslning,    New    York — Ossining    2250 


Special    Train    To    Seattle! 

IN  cooperation  with  several  railroads,  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  special  through  trains  to  carry  social  workers,  their  friends  and 
associated  groups  to  the  Seattle  Conference  in  June. 

THE  first  schedule  permits  a  one-day  visit  to  GLACIER  NATIONAL 
PARK,  arriving  at  Seattle  on  the  opening  day  of  the  Conference. 
The  second   provides  special   cars  for  the   use   of  Associate   Groups, 
scheduled   to   arrive    at   the    Conference    city   at   8:00    A.M.,    Friday, 
June  24th. 

THESE  two  services  offer  an  attractive  opportunity  to  friends  and 
fellow  workers  to  renew  old  friendships  and  make  new  acquaintances 
while  traveling  through  some  of  America's  most  fascinating  scenery. 

For  particulars  regarding  the  "SPECIAL"  write  Mollie 

Condon,  care  of  Survey  Associates,  112  East  Nineteenth 

Street,  New  York. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Civic,  National,  International 


National  Red  Cross 


THE    AMERICAN    NATIONAL    RED    CROSS— 

Administered  through  National  Headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  three  Branch 
Offices  in  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis  and 
Washington,  I).  C.  There  are  3711  local 
chapters  organized  mostly  on  a  county  basis. 
Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are:  Disaster 
Relief,  Civilian  Relief,  First  Aid  and  Life 
Saving,  Home  and  Farm  Accident  Preven- 
tion Service,  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the 
Sick,  Junior  Red  Cross,  Nursing  Service, 
Nutrition  Service,  Public  Health  Nursing, 
Volunteer  Service  and  War  Service. 


Industrial  Democracy 


LEAGUE   FOR   INDUSTRIAL   DEMOCRACY— 

Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  problems 
of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  But  19th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


Foreign   Communities 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  IMMIGRANT 
WELFARE— 1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 
A  league  of  International  Institutes,  Citi- 
zenship Councils  and  other  local  agencies 
specializing  in  the  interests  of  the  foreign- 
born.  Gives  consultation,  field  service,  pro- 
gram content  to  agencies  engaged  in  any 
form  of  constructive  effort  for  the  foreign- 
born  in  local  communities. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
this 

Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not — 
why  not? 


Foundations 


\MERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
INC.— 15  West  16th  Street,  New  York.  A 
national  organization  for  research  and  field 
service.  Activities  include :  assistance  to  state 
and  local  agencies  in  organizing  activities 
and  promoting  legislation  ;  research  in  legis- 
lation, vocations,  statistics,  and  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  blind  ;  maintenance  of  a 
reference  lending  library.  M.  C.  Migel,  Presi- 
dent ;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  Director ;  ISO  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Departments :  Charity  Organization, 
Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial  Stu- 
dies, Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans, 
Social  Work  Interpretation,  Social  Work 
Year  Book,  Statistics,  Surveys.  The  publica- 
tions of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of 
its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


World  Affairs 

HATE-MONGERS  AGAIN?,  by  Anna  Me- 
lissa Graves.  From  William  Allen,  World 
in  Brief  Service,  20  Vesey  Street,  New 
York. 

JAPAN  IN  WORLD  ECONOMICS,  by  Emil 
Lederer.  25  cents  from  the  Graduate  Faculty 
of  Political  and  Social  Science  of  the  New 
York  School  (or  Social  Research,  66  West 
12  Street,  New  York. 

NO  PASARAN!,  by  Upton  Sinclair.  25  cents 
from  the  author,  Station  A,  Pasadena,  Calif, 

AT  THE  MOSCOW  TRIAL,  by  D.  N.  Pritt, 
K.C..  M.P.  5  cents  from  the  International 
Publishers,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  ISOLATION.  50 
cents  from  the  American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Science,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

TERROR  IN  CUBA,  by  Arthur  Pincus,  with 
preface  by  John  Dos  Passos.  5  cents  from 
the  Workers  Defense  League,  112  East  19 
Street,  New  York. 

THE  FASCIST  INTERNATIONAL,  by  Har- 
ry F.  Ward.  2  cents  from  American  League 
Against  War  and  Fascism,  268  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, New  York. 

WORLD  PEACE  AND  CHRISTIAN  MIS- 
SIONS, by  Harold  E.  Fey.  Price  35  cents 
from  the  Friendship  Press,  150  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York. 

COLONIES,  TRADE  AND  PROSPERITY, 
prepared  by  Maxwell  S.  Stewart.  Price  10 
cents  from  Public  Affairs  Committee,  8  West 
40  Street,  New  York. 

PACIFIC  POLITICS,  by  Joseph  Ralston  Hay- 
den.  25  cents  from  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota Press,  Minneapolis. 

Labor 

INDUSTRIAL  UNIONISM  IN  THE  AMER- 
ICAN  LABOR  MOVEMENT,  by  Theresa 
Wolfson,  Ph.D.  and  Abraham  Weiss,  15  cents 
from  the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy, 
112  East  19  Street,  New  York. 

LABOR  AGITATOR,  THE  STORY  OF  ALBERT 
R.  PARSONS,  by  Alan  Calmer.  Price  35  cents 
from  International  Publishers,  381  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


THE  PAMPHLET  SHELF 


THE  OFFICE  WORKER— LABOR'S  SIDE 
OF  THE  LEDGER,  by  Orlie  Pell.  10  cents 
from  the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy, 
112  East  19  Street,  New  York. 

OCCUPATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
NEGROES,  by  Lester  B.  Granger  and  T. 
Arnold  Hill,  15  cents  from  the  National 
Urban  League,  1133  Broadway,  New  York. 


Social  Action 

STEEL  AND   MEN,  by  Harold  O.   Hatcher. 
CHRISTIAN    SOCIAL   ACTION,    by   Hugh 

V.   White. 

YOUTH  IN  ACTION 
SOCIAL  ACTION  IN  BOMBAY,  by  Arthur 

E.  Holt.    10  cents  each   from  Social  Action, 

289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

THE  VIGILANTES— HIDE  BEHINDTHE  FLAG, 
by  Isobel  Soule.  Price  5  cents  from  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Defense  of  Political 
Prisoners,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

DOCTORS,  DOLLARS  ANT)  DISEASE, 
prepared  by  William  Trufant  Foster,  10  cents 
from  Public  Affairs  Committee,  National 
Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Social  Services 

STATE  INSTITUTIONS:  How  TO  USE 
THEM  WISELY.  New  York  State  Commit- 
tee on  Mental  Hygiene.  Price  10  cents  from 
the  committee,  105  East  22  Street,  New 
York. 

MEDICAL  RELIEF  IN  THREE  WISCON- 
SIN COUNTIES.  June  1937.  Wisconsin 
Public  Welfare  Department,  Madison,  Wis. 

FEDERAL  RELIEF — WHAT  NEXT?  From  the 
National  Economy  League,  280  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York. 

SUCCESS  DESPITE  HANDICAP,  by  Alfred 
Weiner,  M.D.  New  York  League  for  the 
Hard  of  Hearing.  30  pp.  From  the  league, 
480  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York. 

THE  OHIO-MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  FLOOD 
DISASTER  OF  1937.  Preliminary  Report 
of  Relief  Operations.  American  Red  Cross, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


State  of  the  Nation 

RICH  LAND,  POOR  LAND,  A  summary 
by  Marian  Tyler  of  Stuart  Chase's  book, 
Rich  Land,  Poor  Land.  Price  15  cents  from 
the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  112 
East  19  Street,  New  York. 

WHAT  IS  REGIONALISM?,  by  Harry  E. 
Moore.  15  cents  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press. 

ECONOMIC  FRAGMENTS,  by  James  Bann. 
Order  direct  of  author,  R.  R.  9,  Box  120, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

READJUSTMENTS  REQUIRED  FOR  RE- 
COVERY, prepared  by  Maxwell  S.  Stewart. 
10  cents  from  the  Public  Affairs  Committee, 
National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

INFLATION,  INEVITABLE  OR  AVOID- 
ABLE?, by  Arthur  W.  Marget.  25  cenU 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota  Press, 
Minneapolis. 


Miscellaneous 

THE  SKELETON  IN  THE  CLOSET,  by 
Clarence  S.  Darrow.  25  cents  from  the  Iji- 
ternational  Pocket  Library,  306  Stuart  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

BILLIONS  FOR  DEFENSE,  by  William  T. 
Stone  and  Ryllis  Alexander  Goslin. 

COOPERATIVES,  by  Ryllis  Alexander  Goslin. 
Headline  Books.  35  cents  each  from  the  For- 
eign Policy  Association,  8  West  40  Street, 
New  York. 

COOPERATION:  THE  DOMINANT  ECONOMIC 
IDEA  OF  THE  FUTURE,  by  Henry  A.  Wallace. 
10  cents  from  the  Cooperative  League,  167 
West  12  Street,  New  York. 

THE  HEALTH  STATUS  AND  HEALTH 
EDUCATION  OF  NEGROES  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  Yearbook  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Negro  Education  July  1937.  Order 
from  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THEY  CRASHED  THE  COLOR  LINE!  15 
cents  from  the  National  Urban  League,  1133 
Broadway,  New  York. 
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•  Wisdom  teeth  seem  to  make  nothing  but 
trouble  for  the  Roosevelts.  so  we  have  them 
out. — MRS.   FRANKLIN   IX  ROOSEVELT. 

•  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why.  because 
you  understand  something  it  should  therefore 
be  true. — LEONARD  WOOI.F  in  The  Listener. 

•  The  cost  of  social  security  is  high  but  the 
cost  of  social  insecurity  is  higher.— CHARLES 

MII.IKR   in    YtiungstnTn   Ohio    /'indicator. 

•  The    modern    progressive    movement    is    a 
crystallization  of  materialism,  sensism,  prag- 

i  and  Frcudianism. — TIIF.  REV.  WALTER 
•IMERS.  Furdham  I'nrcersity,  New  York. 

•  I      set    out   to  give   the   public   what   it 
wants,  as  the  saying  is,  is  a  dangerous  and 
fallacious    policy. — SIR   JOHN    C.    W.    REITH. 
director    general,    Brtish    Broadcasting    Cor- 

<n. 

•  h    is   being    said    and    written    about 
saving  the  democracies.  The  best  and  wisest 

>  save  our  democracy  is  to  use   it. — 
DOROTHY     DETZER,     Woman's     International 
'  /or  Peace  and  Freedom. 

•  By  associating  only  with  like-minded  peo- 
ple  one   has   a   sense   of   intellectual   activity 
without  encountering  those  conflicts  of  ideas 
which  might  bring  on  an  attack  of  reflection. 
— GEORGE  E.  VINCENT.  Pii.IX.  to  the  Alumni 

il,  Amherst  College. 

•  \Ve  have  a  right  to  demand  of  our  leaders 
in  government,  business  and  labor,  fair  evi- 
dence  that    they   are    functioning   like   good 
mechanics,  not  chewing  the  rag  on  our  time. 
But  let  us  resolve  not  to  look  for  miracles. — 
AI.VIN     JOHNSON.    New    School    for    Social 
Research. 


So  They  Say 


•  Idealism  is  commitment  to  the  fulfilling  of 
possibilities. — ARTHUR  E.  MORGAN  in  Antioch 

Notes. 

•  We  live  at  the  confluence  of  two  things, 
rivalry'  and  brotherhood. — ROBERT  FROST,  at 
the  \ea-  School  for  Social  Research. 

•  Discriminating   reading   by   its   citizens   is 
one  of  democracy's  best  guarantees  of  fulfill- 
ment.— PAUL  IlfTciiiNSON  in  How  to  Read  a 
Newspaper. 

•  Medicine  today  is  probably   the  most  lib- 
eral  of   all   of   the   professions   of   society. — 
CHARLES  GORDON  HEYD,  past-president,  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association. 

•  \  -ulution  of  any  economic  problem  which 
fails  to  folve  the  social  situation  of  which  it 
is  a   part,   is  not  a   solution   at   all. — DAVID 
KM  iv  JR..  president,  \e;r  Jersey  Conference 
oj  Social  Work. 

•  I    cannot   reconcile   myself   to   a    primary 
education  which  equips  a  child  with  the  Eski- 
mo technique  of  making  a   snow  house  but 
does    not    teach    him    how    to    spell. — PROF. 
EARNEST  A.  HOOTON,  liar-card  University. 

•  A  charity  ball  is  an  insult  to  the  poor  for 
whose  sake  men  and  women  claim  they  dance, 
dine  and  wine.  A  means  adopted  to  help  the 
poor  characteristic  of  a  generation  of  enter- 
prisers who  believed  themselves  philanthropists 
whenever  they  tossed  a  bone  to  the  victims 
of  an  economic  system  to  which  they  owed 
their    opulence. — Warder's     Review,    Central 
Blatt  and  Social  Justice. 


•  Practically  every  new  worker  looks  eagerly 
for     formulae. — MARY    V.     BOOK,    Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities. 

•  Sometimes   pooling   ignorance   is  mistaken 
for   planning. — PAUL   L.   BENJAMIN,   Council 
of  Social  Agencies,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

•  Industry  needs  each  man  and  woman  who 
works  for  it,  not  only  as  a  worker  but  as  a 
consumer. — ARTHUR  J.  ALTJ.IEYER,  chairman, 
Social  Security  Board. 

•  There  are  crimes  of  violence  in  every  coun- 
try,  but  our  criminal   record  is  the  best  ad- 
vertised.— CARL  W.  ACKERMAN,  dean,  C/ilum- 
lia  I  niversity  School  of  Journalism. 

•  Forgive  us  our  indolence  and  faithlessness 
in   not  teaching  nations  a   better  way   than 
strife.    Purge  our  own  hearts  of  racial   and 
national    antagonisms. — A    Prayer   /or   1938, 
Federal  Council  of  Churches. 

•  What   is  the  good  of  reading   unless  you 
know    what    books    to    read?    Bibliographies 
ought  to  lie  about  in  every  educated  house- 
hold.— H.  G.  WELLS,  speaking  on  the  Empire 
Broadcasting  Service. 

•  For  all  our  pacifism,  our  unwillingness  to 
make  any  international  commitments  and  our 
supposed    geographic    security,    the    United 
States   is   spending  a   billion   dollars   a   year 
upon  its  armaments. — RAYMOND  LESLIE  BUELI. 
in  The  Nation. 

•  If  the  scientists  can  band  themselves  to- 
gether internationally  to  prevent  governments 
using   the   latest  advances  of   knowledge   for 
bad  ends  and  will  cease  to  be  their  agents  in 
so  doing,  it  would  be  a  magnificent  thing. — 
SIR    JOSIAII    STAMP,    British   industrialist,   in 
The  Rotarian. 
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Fitzpatrick  in  S/.   LDIIU  Post-Dispatch 
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The  Question   Before  the  House  —  and  Senate 
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"This  Business  of  Relief" 


By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


SHARPEST  business  recession  in  American  history. 
.  .  .  December  employment  drops  by  300,000 ;  weekly 
payrolls  by  $15,800,000.  .  .  .  Unemployment  census 
invalidated  by  events.  .  .  .  Applications  for  relief  skyrocket. 
.  .  .  \VPA  expands  to  its  budgetary-  limit.  .  .  .  Local  relief 
funds  petering  out  under  pressure.  .  .  .  Business  men  and 
welfare  officials  converge  on  Washington.  .  .  .  Hope.  .  .  . 
Confusion.  .  .  .  Anxiety.  .  .  .  Fear.  .  .  .  "More  federal  relief 
imperative."  .  .  .  But  how  ? 

Thus  the  mid-winter  story  unfolds;  the  curve  of  recov- 
ery broken,  the  orderly  development  of  a  broad  public  wel- 
fare program  disrupted  by  rising  need  which  cannot  be 
denied  or  postponed.  Human  want  is  again  an  immediate 
and  critical  public  problem. 

The  economic  doctors  disagree  or  are  frankly  at  sea  over 
the  causes  of  the  business  recession.  Disturbed  foreign  trade? 
Adverse  government  policies?  Fear  of  "labor  troubles"? 
Decreased  government  spending?  Hindsight  analysis  of 
causes  was  clearer  than  foresight.  Said  William  S.  Knud- 
sen,  president  of  General  Motors  Corporation,  "I  don'; 
think  anybody  in  God's  world  could  have  told  me  that  the 
outlook  was  going  to  drop  50  percent  in  two  or  three 
weeks." 

Anyway,  what  with  over-extended  inventories  and  con- 
tracted buying,  production  was  cut,  hours  reduced  and  men 
laid  off.  "Put  30,000  men  back  to  work?"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Knudsen,  "What  would  we  give  them  to  do?  If  we  can't 
sell  cars  we  can't  make  them." 

So  the  thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, all  through  industry  were  laid  off.  And  because  their 
work  these  past  several  years  has  been  so  broken,  they  have 
no  back-log  of  reserves  against  unemployment,  no  recourse 
but  public  assistance — relief.  And  relief,  bogged  down  in 
the  sequellae  of  the  "depression"  has  neither  capacity  nor 
funds  to  deal  with  the  human  results  of  the  "recession." 

Meantime  the  popular  clamor  for  a  census  of  unemploy- 
ment— "Let's  know  exactly  what  we  have  to  deal  with," — 
had  an  answer.  The  voluntary  census  through  the  post  office 
department,  checked  against  a  house-to-house  sample,  showed 
in  mid-November  a  minimum  of  7,882,912  and  a  maximum 
of  10,870,000  totally  unemployed  and  3,299,211  "partially 
employed."  The  sharp  slump  in  employment  in  December 
made  the  census  figures,  by  the  time  they  were  compiled  in 
early  January,  little  more  than  an  outdated  estimate.  Said 


John  D.  Riggers,  administrator  of  the  census,  "It  has 
proved  the  impracticability  of  obtaining  a  precise  mathe- 
matical measure  of  unemployment." 

Early  in  January,  with  business  slipping,  employment 
plummeting  and  relief  demands  skyrocketing,  the  Senate 
Unemployment  and  Relief  Committee,  Senator  James  F. 
Byrnes  of  South  Carolina  chairman,  began  its  public  hear- 
ings. When  this  committee  was  authorized  last  June  [see 
Survey  Midmonthly,  July  1937,  page  224]  many  people 
saw  it  as  more  or  less  a  political  instrumentality  for  dis- 
crediting the  going  federal  relief  program ;  a  means  of  fore- 
stalling the  proposal,  urged  by  many  social  workers,  for  a 
broad,  long  range  study  of  unemployment  and  an  appraisal 
of  relief  methods  by  a  non-political  commission.  The  Byrnes 
committee  attached  to  itself  as  expert  advisers  Alan  John- 
stone,  attorney,  and  Pierce  Williams,  economist,  both 
identified  for  varying  periods  with  the  WPA  and,  prior 
to  its  liquidation,  with  the  FERA. 

BY  the  time  the  committee  opened  its  public  hearings  the 
scene  had  so  changed  that  its  program  became  more  a 
general  forum  on  the  business  recession  and  the  rise  of 
unemployment,  than  a  fishing  expedition  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  relief.  The  committee  gave  the  impression  of 
seeking  light  and  understanding;  its  questioning  of  wit- 
nesses was  generally  free  of  political  motivation.  The  busi- 
ness men  who  testified  were  serious  and  for  the  most  part 
candid.  They  were  puzzled  by  the  untoward  course  ot 
events,  hopeful  that  the  recession  had  run  its  course,  opti- 
mistic, on  the  whole,  for  the  future.  Few  of  them  had 
immediate  proposals  more  concrete  than  "Let  the  govern- 
ment restore  confidence." 

The  series  of  hearings  which  ended  in  late  January  were 
more  concerned  with  the  causes  of  unemployment  than  with 
its  results.  Such  ear  as  the  committee  gave  to  the  problems 
of  relief  was  more  to  proposals  for  long  term  federal-state 
collaboration  in  program  than  to  the  immediate  situation 
of  unemployed  people  and  the  need  of  a  deficiency  appro- 
priation for  WPA.  At  this  writing  the  committee  is  in 
recess,  in  process  of  digesting  information  accumulated  at  the 
hearings  and  submitted  in  departmental  reports  and  memo- 
randa. It  is  probable  that  a  second  series  of  hearings  will 
be  held  this  month  or  next  on  the  subject  of  federal-state 
relationships  in  the  financing  and  administration  of  relief. 
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There  can  be  no  question  of  the  fact  that,  as  Aubrey 
Williams,  acting  WPA  director,  says:  "The  relief  loads 
everywhere,  locally,  are  increasing  precipitately."  Early  in 
December  pressure  on  WPA  showed  itself  greatly  in  excess 
of  seasonal  expectations.  The  peak  of  pressure  is  expected 
in  late  February.  Between  December  1  and  January  20 
upwards  of  300,000  workers  were  added  to  WPA  rolls, 
bringing  the  total  to  about  1,800,000.  This  is  close  to  the 
maximum  number  which  WPA  can  handle  at  this  time  and 
hold  to  the  budget  limitation  imposed  by  the  Emergency 
Appropriations  Act  of  1937.  Under  that  limitation  any 
further  stretching  of  its  current  rolls  would  mean  drastic 
curtailments  and  lay-offs  in  the  spring.  To  maintain  the 
current  program  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30, 
allowing  for  normal  seasonal  shrinkage,  would  require,  it 
is  said,  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  more  than  $200  mil- 
lion. Pressure  for  a  deficiency  appropriation  is  increasing 
but  as  yet  no  authoritative  request  for  it  has  been  put  to 
Congress  by  the  administration. 

BEYOND  June  30  the  future  of  WPA  is  clouded.  In 
his  budget  message  to  Congress  President  Roosevelt 
proposed  reduction  of  this  year's  $1,322,200,000  estimated 
total  of  its  spending  to  an  even  $1  billion,  but  added,  "The 
economic  situation  may  not  improve — and  if  it  does  not,  I 
expect  the  approval  of  Congress  and  the  public  for  addi- 
tional appropriations  if  they  become  necessary  to  save  thou- 
sands of  American  families  from  dire  need." 

There  has  been  no  indication  in  the  President's  public 
utterances  of  any  change  in  policy  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  "substituting  a  dole  in  place  of  useful  work."  In 
his  firm  backing  of  work  as  "the  American  way"  of  relief 
the  President  seems  to  be  supported  by  public  opinion.  In 
a  poll  made  early  in  January  the  American  Institute  of 
Public  Opinion,  by  a  sampling  method  for  which  it  claims 
demonstrated  accuracy,  put  the  question,  "Do  you  think 
relief  should  be  given  as  work  relief  or  as  direct  cash 
relief  ?"  Ninety  percent  of  the  voters  interviewed  answered, 
"Work  relief."  Voters  on  relief  voted  four  to  one  for  work 
relief;  voters  in  the  middle  and  upper  economic  brackets, 
nine  to  one. 

In  the  face  of  the  hard  realities  of  mid-winter,  discussion 
of  the  virtues  of  work  versus  direct  relief  become  somewhat 
academic.  WPA  never  has  provided  jobs  for  all  the  employ- 
ables on  relief.  Its  present  limited  funds  and  the  rising  pres- 
sure of  acute  need  removes  its  objective  farther  away  than 
it  ever  has  been.  Whether  we  Americans  like  the  dole  or 
not  there  is  no  escaping  the  fact  that  we  have  it  and  that 
as  things  stand  it  is  the  only  alternative  to  acute  suffering 
on  the  part  oif  great  masses  of  people. 

Statistics  on  the  rising  need  of  relief  are  abundant,  but 
at  this  time,  even  more  than  usual,  they  are  inadequate  to 
portray  the  critical  human  situations  that  lie  behind  them. 
Statistics  show  the  effect  of  the  recession  on  the  relief  load. 
They  do  not  show  the  effect  on  family  after  family,  just 
finding  a  footing  after  depression  unemployment,  now  cast 
out  again  to  the  miseries  of  uncertain  and  inadequate  relief. 
Statistics  we  must  have,  but  let  no  one  forget  that  behind 
them  are  desperate,  frustrated  men,  women  and  children. 

The  division  of  public  assistance  of  the  Social  Security 
Board's  bureau  of  research  and  statistics  reports  that  from 
November  to  January  7  and  8  the  number  of  cases  receiv- 
ing general  relief  in  fifty-eight  cities  of  100,000  or  more 
population  increased  17  percent.  Its  tabulation  includes  all 
relief  by  state  and  local  public  agencies  except  the  three 


forms  of  assistance — to  the  aged,  the  blind  and  dependent 
children — in  which  the  Social  Security  Board  participates. 
It  also  excludes  WPA  and  all  aid  given  by  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration.  The  "general  relief"  of  these  figures 
is,  in  effect,  the  dole.  Only  twelve  of  the  fifty-eight  cities 
reported  a  rise  of  less  than  10  percent  in  relief  cases; 
twenty-four  showed  an  increase  of  20  percent  or  more ; 
seven,  all  in  the  midwestern  steel,  rubber  and  automobile 
belt,  an  increase  as  high  as  75  percent. 

A  cross-country  sampling  of  cities  and  their  reported  in- 
creases in  relief  rolls  gives  an  idea  of  the  geographical 
variation  in  the  spread  of  trouble:  Portland,  Ore.,  35  per- 
cent; San  Francisco,  14  percent;  Salt  Lake  City,  19  percent; 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  13  percent;  Fort  Worth,  35  percent; 
Chicago,  9  percent;  Detroit,  65  percent;  St.  Paul,  17  per- 
cent; Indianapolis  (county),  22  percent;  Gary  (county), 
71  percent;  Cincinnati,  28  percent;  Toledo,  70  percent; 
Philadelphia,  4  percent;  Baltimore,  17  percent;  Atlanta,  6 
percent;  Trenton,  N.  J.,  24  percent;  New  York  5  percent; 
Boston,  10  percent;  Providence,  24  percent. 

All  these  percentages,  and  the  people  behind  them,  would 
be  less  disturbing  if  there  were  assurance  that  the  need  they 
represent  will  be  met.  To  be  sure  the  Social  Security  Board's 
figures  show  sharp  increases  in  "obligations  incurred  for 
relief  extended"  in  all  the  fifty-eight  cities  listed,  in  most 
instances  an  increase  comparable  with  that  of  the  case  load. 
But  there  are  elements  which  the  figures  do  not  show. 
Relief,  even  in  those  states  which  contribute  funds  to  local 
administration,  was  pared  down  close.  Increased  demands 
may  be  met  temporarily  but,  "It  can't  last.  We  are  rob- 
bing the  future."  In  Chicago,  for  example,  the  relief  admin- 
istration in  November  and  December  dipped  into  the  future 
to  the  extent  of  $1,250,000  borrowed  from  future  taxes  at 
the  time  not  even  assessed. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  states  where  no  support  is  given 
to  local  finances  relief  has  dropped  to  the  level  of  the  old 
poor  law  days.  While  this  condition  is  probably  worst  in 
small  communities  and  country  districts  plenty  of  cities  are 
in  equally  bad  plight.  In  St.  Louis,  for  example,  relief  is 
barred  to  anyone  able  to  work,  whatever  his  need,  with 
certain  exceptions  when  children  are  involved.  In  Cincin- 
nati an  inquiry  into  what  had  become  of  people  turned 
off  relief  brought  the  answer,  "The  burden  of  relief  has 
been  shifted  largely  to  friends  and  neighbors  of  the  destitute 
who  themselves  are  usually  poor  and  unable  to  bear  it." 

TO  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  have  come  echoes 
of  distress  and  alarm  from  mayors  of  small  and  middle 
sized  cities  all  over  the  country.  "We  are  scraping  the  bot- 
tom of  the  barrel."  .  .  .  "We  can  no  longer  cope  with  it."  . . . 
"We  are  spreading  our  funds  as  thin  as  we  can,  and  already 
there  is  suffering."  .  .  .  "We  can  squeeze  through  somehow 
till  the  end  of  January.  After  that,  God  knows." 

Responsible  public  welfare  officials  and  social  workers 
everywhere  are  of  one  mind  that  prompt  federal  assistance 
is  imperative  if  the  pledge  that  "no  one  shall  starve"  is  to 
be  honored.  Local  resources,  inadequate  to  the  need  at  any 
time,  simply  cannot  cope  with  the  fresh  influx.  In  small 
communities  there  is  a  substantial  opinion  that  an  expanded 
WPA  program  "might"  meet  the  situation.  In  the  large 
cities  however,  informed  opinion  holds  that  such  expansion, 
while  urgent  and  important,  would  not  be  enough;  that 
with  it  must  come  federal  funds,  grants-in-aid  if  you  will, 
for  direct  relief.  As  to  how  such  grants  would  be  adminis- 
tered, by  what  implementation  they  would  come  down  from 
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the  federal  treasury  to  out-of-work  John  Smith  in  your 
town  and  mine,  there  is  definite  difference  of  opinion.  The 
suggestion  of  a  return  to  the  centralized  system  of  the 
FERA  is  met  by  sharp,  often  cogent  criticism.  Equally 
vulnerable,  it  seems,  is  the  proposal  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment turn  over  lump  sums  to  the  states  on  the  basis  of 
population  and  estimated  need. 

A  proposal  frequently  heard,  though  not  from  official 
quarters,  is  of  an  amendment  to  the  social  security  act  cre- 
ating a  division  of  general  assistance  where  relief  would  be 
supported  by  federal  participation  in  somewhat  the  same 
manner  as  aid  to  the  aged,  the  blind  and  dependent  chil- 
dren is  now  handled.  The  only  suggested  amendment  to  the 
security  act  that  bears  on  the  present  situation  and  that  has 
any  official  backing,  is  one  that  would  permit  states  to  begin 
payment  of  unemployment  compensation  after  reserves  had 
accumulated  for  one  year  instead  of  two  as  now  specified. 
To  President  Roosevelt's  approval  of  this  proposal  Arthur 
J.  Altmeyer,  chairman  of  the  security  board  adds  the  cau- 
tionary word:  "If  unemployment  compensation  is  to  suc- 
ceed, it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  permanent  insurance 
system,  rather  than  a  temporary  relief  measure.  It  cannot 
meet  any  considerable  portion  of  the  need  during  the  early 
months." 

Most  concrete  and  immediate  of  the  proposals  put  before 
the  Senate  committee  was  that  of  the  National  Citizens 
Committee  of  the  Mobilization  for  Human  Needs,  Charles 
P.  Taft  of  Cincinnati,  chairman.  This  committee,  it  will 
be  recalled,  has  functioned  for  a  number  of  years  in  con- 
junction with  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.  It  was 
not  the  fault  of  Mr.  Taft  and  his  associates  that  in  pre- 
senting their  program  to  the  Senate  committee  they  were 
identified  in  the  press  as  "spokesmen  for  8500  private 
philanthropic  groups."  They  themselves  made  no  such 
claim.  Their  program  was  developed  by  a  group  of  business 
and  community  leaders  and  social  workers,  generally  iden- 
tified with  community  chests. 

THE  program  calls  for  federal  relief  grants  to  the  states 
on  a  fixed  percentage  matching  basis  (not  necessarily  50- 
50;  more  probably  75-25).  To  what  extent  funds  would  be 
used  for  work  or  direct  relief  would  be  for  the  states  to 
determine,  as  would  standards  of  eligibility  for  relief.  Funds 
would  be  apportioned  by  the  states  to  local  communities 
upon  "any  basis  compatible  with  relief  needs."  Special 
grants  would  be  made  for  the  care  of  interstate  transients. 
The  federal  government  would  set  up  "standards  of  ad- 
ministration and  of  relief  within  general  limits,"  and  would 
require  in  each  state  and  city  "a  unified  or  at  least  co- 
ordinated administration  under  an  adequate  and  inclusive 
merit  system  of  appointment.  .  .  ."  Finally,  the  program 
urges  a  national  commission,  appointed  by  the  President, 
to  work  in  conjunction  with  existing  congressional  com- 
mittees in  making  "a  careful  and  unbiased  investigation  and 
review"  of  the  "human  values  and  the  expense  involved  in 
relief,  security  and  public  welfare  programs." 

This  program  has  drawn  a  variety  of  criticism :  that  it 
lacks  realism  on  federal-state  relationships;  that  it  destroys 
the  "bulwark"  of  WPA ;  that  it  throws  back  on  local  units 
responsibilities  that  many  of  them  have  shown  themselves 
unable  to  support;  that  it  creates  new  confusions  of  admin- 
istration at  a  critical  time;  that  it  fails  to  envisage  the 
whole  welfare  program,  specifically  the  social  security  ser- 
vices, and  takes  no  account  of  the  critical  conditions  of  the 
moment.  On  the  other  hand,  run  the  claims:  it  would 


rehabilitate  state  and  local  responsibility  for  their  own  peo- 
ple, remove  the  possibility  of  a  "relief  bureaucracy,"  permit 
of  more  flexible  programs  and  stimulate  greater  local  par- 
ticipation in  determining  ways  of  meeting  local  needs. 

Meantime  a  group  of  well  known  social  workers  indenti- 
fied  chiefly  with  social  work  publications  and  with  national 
agencies  and  organizations  have  sent  "an  affirmation  of 
principle"  to  the  Senate  committee.  This  group  favors  a 
"long  term  federal  program  of  public  works  on  a  non-relief 
basis,"  but  holds  that  the  "pressing  immediate  need"  is  for 
a  substantial  deficiency  appropriation  to  extend  the  WPA 
program  "to  provide  employment  for  at  least  300,000  wage 
earners,"  and,  in  addition,  for  a  "substantial  appropriation" 
from  federal  funds  to  be  allocated  to  the  states  for  direct 
aid  "under  conditions  laid  down  by  the  federal  government." 

NOT  to  be  overlooked  in  the  present  discussion  is  the 
call  for  concerted  action,  public  and  private,  made 
by  the  governing  body  of  the  National  Federation  of  Set- 
tlements which,  at  its  December  meeting,  heard  reports 
from  twelve  leading  American  cities  which  brought  the 
recession  down  to  its  consequences  in  wage  earners  house- 
holds. The  federation  offered,  not  a  program,  but  a  chal- 
lenge framed  in  the  form  of  five  questions: 

Can  Congress  afford  to  consider  any  diminution  of  the  WPA 
at  a  time  when  it  is  a  central  bulwark  of  purchasing  power? 

Can  the  federal  administration  bring  forward  the  beginning 
of  benefit  payments  under  old  age  insurance  and  unemploy- 
ment compensation  to  make  them  count  in  this  emergency? 

Can  we  speed  minimum  wage  and  maximum  hours  legisla- 
tion as  a  practical  measure  not  only  to  lift  the  level  of  employ- 
ment, but  to  spread  it  out? 

Can  we  step  on  the  gas  of  public  housing,  augment  the 
funds  of  the  new  National  Housing  Administration  and  make 
public  housing  no  less  than  private  construction  a  genuine  force 
for  revival? 

Can  we,  in  meeting  this  new  stress  of  unemployment,  apply 
principles  of  planning  that  will  turn  our  emergency  moves 
into  long  run  account? 

In  the  teeth  of  a  hard  winter  it  may  be  invidious  to  sug- 
gest that  things  might  be  worse.  But  let's  take  a  look  over 
the  shoulder,  back  to  as  few  as  five  years  ago.  In  February 
1933,  unemployment  was  abroad  in  the  land  to  an  extent 
that  disturbed  even  the  hardiest  observers.  The  soup  kitchen, 
the  bread  line  and  the  street  corner  apple  seller  were  much 
in  evidence.  Federal  participation  in  relief  was  confined  to 
limited  and  unrealistic  "loans  to  the  states"  by  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation.  Fewer  than  a  dozen  states 
were  putting  up  any  money  of  their  own.  Machinery  of 
administration  was  sketchy.  Meager  local  funds  were 
bolstered  by  benefit  football  games  and  similar  enterprises. 
Old  age  assistance  was  a  reality  in  only  two  or  three 
states;  assistance  to  dependent  children  in  their  own  homes 
was  accepted  in  principle  by  most  of  the  states,  but  in  few 
of  them  was  it  more  than  a  gesture.  Unemployment  insur- 
ance was  a  matter  of  debate;  "social  security"  a  term  heard 
most  often  in  social  workers'  conferences. 

At  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  in  May 
1933,  bigger  and  better  emergency  relief,  cash  instead  of 
grocery  orders  or  food  baskets,  was  at  the  forefront  of 
discussion.  Work  relief  on  a  national  scale  was  an  idea  as 
yet  unborn.  A  few  hardy  souls  prophesied  that  this  might 
be  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  government  responsibility, 
but  in  general  social  workers,  like  the  public,  thought  and 
talked  of  "the  emergency." 

Now  comes  midwinter   1938,  and  unemployment,  new 
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and  unpredicted,  adds  itself  to  the  residue  of  the  mass 
unemployment  of  the  depression.  Figures  for  February  of 
course  are  not  available,  but  take  those  of  a  few  months 
ago,  of  October  1937 — they  are  higher  today.  In  that  month 
about  1,400,000  persons  received  nearly  $77  million — 
federal  dollars — as  earnings  under  the  WPA.  Some  1,300,- 
000  cases,  estimated  to  include  3,700,000  persons,  received 
direct  relief  from  public  funds,  state  and  local,  aggregating 
upwards  of  $32  million.  About  71,000  farmers  received 
emergency  subsistence  payments  amounting  to  nearly 
$1,500,000. 

In  that  same  month  more  than  1,500,000  aged  persons 
the  country  over  received  assistance  in  varying  amounts  to 
a  total  of  nearly  $29  million ;  some  200,000  households  with 
dependent  children  were  benefited  to  the  extent  of  $6,200,- 
000;  41,000  blind  persons  to  the  extent  of  more  than  $1 
million.  This  aid  was  then,  and  is  now,  in  the  form  of 
cash,  secure  and  regular. 

In  this  February  1938,  unemployment  insurance,  or  com- 


pensation as  we  now  call  it,  is  a  reality  with  twenty-two 
states  beginning  to  pay  benefits,  the  rest  will  follow  by 
July  1939.  At  least  a  million  persons  now  losing  their  jobs 
are  assured  of  short  term  benefits.  The  term  "social  se- 
curity" is  no  longer  the  exclusive  possession  of  social  work- 
ers. It  may  mean  different  things  to  different  people,  but  it 
is  written  into  the  law  of  the  land. 

Most  marked  of  the  changes  of  these  past  five  years  is  in 
the  attitude  of  the  people  of  the  country.  Five  years  ago 
relief  was  the  concern  of  social  workers,  of  a  growing  body 
of  socially  minded  citizens,  of  a  few  legislators,  and,  tragic- 
ally, of  the  relatively  inarticulate  unemployed.  Today  it  is 
the  concern  of  economists,  of  big  business  and  industry, 
of  legislators  everywhere,  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Social  workers  still  bear  witness  valiantly;  the  un- 
employed are  no  longer  inarticulate.  Relief,  even  that  over- 
crowded catch-all,  where  fall  all  those  who  miss  the  pigeon- 
holes of  the  WPA  and  of  the  social  security  classifications, 
is  the  nation's  business. 


Women  and  Children  Last 


By  BEULAH  AMIDON 


EACH  year  more  than  14,000  women  die  from  causes 
connected  with  childbirth.   Recent  studies  indicate 
that,  given  our  present  medical  knowledge,  at  least 
half  of  these  deaths  are  preventable.  Even  more  shocking 
is  the  annual  toll  of  baby  lives:  75,000  stillborn  infants, 
69,000  who  do  not  survive  the  first  month  of  life. 

These  figures  are  the  measure  of  the  problem  defined  and 
considered  by  the  Conference  on  Better  Care  for  Mothers 
and  Babies  which  met  in  Washington  at  the  call  of  the 
Children's  Bureau,  January  17  and  18,  with  the  collabora- 
tion of  a  number  of  national  agencies  having  a  stake  in  the 
field. 

The  conference  brought  together  some  500  experts  in 
public  health  from  forty-four  states  and  from  Hawaii  and 
Alaska.  In  the  five  conference  sessions  the  delegates  con- 
sidered facts  and  figures  on  mortality  rates,  medical  and 
nursing  service,  numbers  of  births  in  relation  to  adult  pop- 
ulation in  various  areas  and  income  groups.  They  also 
heard  a  pint-size  public  health  nurse  tell  how  she  fought 
her  way  on  foot  through  the  mud  of  a  steep  Vermont  cart 
track  one  stormy  spring  night  to  reach  a  woman  in  labor; 
how  she  taught  the  French-Canadian  father  of  a  relief 
family  to  boil  nursing  bottles  and  mix  a  food  formula.  It 
heard  a  young  doctor  from  Alabama  tell  how  the  gospel  of 
maternal  and  child  care  is  being  preached  in  sharecropper 
cabins  in  areas  where  maternal  and  infant  deathrates  run 
far  above  the  national  levels.  It  heard  the  forthright  woman 
doctor  who  heads  the  Child  Welfare  Division  of  Mon- 
tana's Board  of  Health  report  that  with  the  federal-state 
system  of  highways,  many  women  in  that  vast  state  regu- 
larly drive  100  miles  for  the  ante-partum  care  which  means 
so  much,  statistics  show,  to  the  safety  and  health  of  both 
mother  and  child. 

Out  of  the  conference  emerges  a  disquieting  sense  of  the 
inhuman  waste  of  our  most  precious  national  resource. 
There  emerge,  too,  clear  lines  of  effort  which  are  no  longer 
experimental  but  proved  means  of  reducing  the  annual 


total  of  unnecessary  maternal  and  infant  deaths  in  this 
country. 

The  material  brought  together  by  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau as  the  basis  for  the  conference  discussions  showed  that 
there  has  been  little  reduction  in  the  maternal  mortality 
rate  during  the  twenty-two  years  for  which  records  are 
available.  Puerperal  infection  accounted  for  41.3  percent  of 
the  maternal  mortality  in  1935.  And,  as  Dr.  Jennings  Lit- 
zenberg  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  Medical  School 
pointed  out,  deaths  due  to  infection  are  the  result  of  "dirty 
care,"  of  ignorance  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  a  neigh- 
bor, midwife,  nurse  or  doctor.  The  deathrate  for  infants 
in  the  first  year  of  life  has  steadily  declined  for  the  same 
twenty-two  year  period.  But  in  this  time  there  has  been 
little  decline  in  the  deathrate  for  the  first  month  of  life, 
which  accounts  for  almost  half  the  total  mortality  in  the 
first  year. 

Studies  and  demonstrations  prove  that  from  50  to  68 
percent  of  these  deaths  of  mothers  and  babies  are  preventa- 
ble. Thus,  in  summarizing  its  work  in  1937,  the  Chicago 
Maternity  Center  is  able  to  report:  "Working  under  ad- 
verse conditions,  with  a  group  of  patients  physically  below 
par  and  on  a  minimum  budget,  a  gross  maternal  mortality 
rate  of  14.2  per  10,000  live  births  was  maintained  over  a 
four-year  period."  This  is  less  than  one  fourth  the  rate  for 
the  United  States  as  a  whole.  In  Cattaraugus  County, 
N.  Y.,  the  maternal  mortality  rate  for  prenatal  cases  super- 
vised by  the  Health  Department,  1932-1936,  was  12  per 
10,000  live  births  as  compared  with  56  for  the  county  as 
a  whole.  The  Cleveland  Child  Health  Association  in  1936 
reported  2595  women  who  attended  special  classes  for  pre- 
natal care,  including  both  private  and  clinic  patients.  The 
maternal  mortality  rate  of  this  group  was  7.7  per  10,000 
births  as  compared  with  38  per  10,000  for  the  city  of 
Cleveland. 

Two  government  economists,  one  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture, 'one  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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showed  some  of  the  relationships  between  problems  of  pub- 
lic health  and  the  problem  of  poverty.  In  all  sections  of 
the  country,  it  was  brought  out,  incomes  are  higher  in  the 
cities,  birthrates  higher  outside  the  cities.  In  the  cities  there 
are  26  infants  per  1000  adults  in  the  population;  in  the 
country,  45.  Rural  areas  cannot  adequately  support  their- 
population  today,  and  the  industrial  areas  no  longer  absorb 
the  excess.  Even  in  urban  areas,  one  third  of  all  children 
are  born  to  families  with  an  annual  income  under  $1000; 
one  half,  into  families  with  less  than  $1500.  Given  an  in- 
come of  $1500,  the  recent  nation-wide  health  study  shows, 
a  family  manages  to  devote  only  $26  a  year  to  medical 
care.  A  national  health  program  which  will  cut  the  num- 
ber of  preventable  deaths  must  obviously  become  either  a 
program  for  more  adequate  family  income,  or  a  program 
for  more  adequate  public  services. 

In  spite  of  the  presentation  from  the  platform  of  facts 
as  to  excess  rural  population,  large  families  in  low  income 
groups,  the  health  hazard  to  both  mother  and  child  of  too 
frequent  pregnancies,  the  words  "birth  control"  were  not 
mentioned  during  the  conference.  Dr.  Hannah  Stone,  in- 
ternationally known  authority  on  this  subject,  rose  several 
times  during  discussion  periods  but  was  not  recognized  by 
the  chair.  Dr.  Eric  M.  Matsner  of  the  American  Birth 
Control  League  was  permitted  to  file  a  written  statement, 
without  comment.  In  announcing  that  such  a  statement 
had  been  accepted,  neither  the  subject  of  the  report  nor 
Dr.  Matsner's  professional  affiliation  was  mentioned  by 
the  chairman. 

Four  committees — on  community  resources,  resources  of 
citizens'  groups,  professional  resources,  and  general  find- 
ings— prepared  reports  which  are  to  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record  of  the  conference. 

Among  the  many  constructive  recommendations  of  these 
committees,  there  are  two  of  outstanding  importance.  One 
deals  with  the  question  of  training  in  obstetrics  for  medical 
students  and  nurses.  It  was  brought  out  that  while  a  medi- 
cal student  ought  to  attend  at  least  fifty  confinements  if 
he  is  to  handle  such  cases  in  his  practice,  many  Grade  A 
medical  schools  do  not  now  require  the  student  to  be  pres- 
ent at  any  deliveries  before  graduation,  and  others  require 
only  two  to  fifteen  cases.  Further,  the  school  frequently 
provides  insufficient  supervision  in  this  important  branch  of 
study.  While  some  states  require  internships  in  addition  to 
a  medical  degree,  few  require  obstetrical  experience  during 
this  period.  A  recent  survey  of  1936  medical  school  gradu- 
ates showed  only  25  percent  getting  obstetrical  experience 
as  interns.  As  Dr.  M.  Edward  Davis  of  the  University  of 
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Chicago  Medical  School  pointed  out,  "training  in  obstetrics 
is  now  at  a  lower  level  than  the  other  major  clinical  divi- 
sions." The  findings  committee  recommended  "full  oppor- 
tunity for  practical  instruction  in  obstetrics  and  the  care  of 
newborn  infants  for  undergraduate  students  in  medical 
schools,  for  physicians  resident  in  hospitals,  and  periodically 
for  practicing  physicians  in  postgraduatt  courses;  for  the 
student  nurse  and  at  recurrent  intervals  for  the  graduate 
nurse  or  the  public  health  nurse  whose  work  includes 
maternity  nursing  in  private  practice  or  in  public  health 
service."  The  committee  on  professional  resources  also  urged 
that  "every  effort  be  made  by  the  obstetric  specialist  and 
those  interested  in  maternal  welfare  in  the  United  States 
to  reduce  the  number  of  unnecessary  or  ill-advised  obstetric 
operations  which  play  such  an  important  part  in  maternal 
mortality.  No  major  obstetric  operation  should  be  per- 
formed without  previous  consultation  with  an  obstetric 
specialist." 

If  the  United  States  is  to  have  health  services  which 
will  materially  reduce  the  present  number  of  "preventable 
deaths"  of  mothers  and  infants,  the  findings  committee 
held  that  we  must  utilize  "available  competent  service  un- 
der both  public  and  private  auspices,  extending  and  im- 
proving the  public  services  when  they  are  not  adequate  to 
meet  the  need."  As  the  committee  of  experts  views  this 
national  task  it  would  call  for  infant  and  maternal  care 
provided  by  the  local  community  as  part  .of  its  public  health 
responsibility;  leadership,  financial  assistance,  specialized 
service  and  supervision  provided  by  the  state;  assistance 
from  the  federal  government  to  the  states  through  finan- 
cial aid,  research  and  consultation  service.  Such  federal  par- 
ticipation, the  committee  found,  would  require  an  amend- 
ment to  Title  V,  Section  502  of  the  social  security  act, 
"to  authorize  a  larger  sum  to  be  appropriated  annually 
to  the  states  for  maternal  and  child  health  services  with 
provision  that  the  increased  payments  to  the  states  should 
be  used  for  the  improvement  of  maternal  care  and  care  of 
newborn  infants."  While  the  committee  did  not  attempt  to 
set  figures,  it  held  that  such  appropriations  must  be  in- 
creased until  they  provide  a  sum  "that  will  insure  care  for 
all  women  who  are  unable  to  obtain  care  otherwise,  either 
because  of  economic  reasons  or  because  of  inaccessibility  of 
care  in  the  communities  in  which  they  live." 

Surgeon  General  Parran  put  the  issue  to  the  conference 
in  another  way  when  he  said,  "Other  nations  are  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  produce  a  generation  fit  for  war.  Surely 
we  need  no  less  to  strive  to  rear  up  a  generation  fit  for  the 
pursuits  of  peace." 
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Dead  End  Penology 

By  AUSTIN  H.  MACCORMICK 

Commissioner  of  Correction,  New  York  City 


WE  who  are  engaged  in  prison  and  parole  work  are 
in  a  highly  dangerous  situation.  Today,  more  than 
ever  before,  we  are  under  the  muzzles  of  the  ma- 
chine gun  school  of  criminology,  the  school  that  seeks  to 
instil  into  the  minds  of  the  public  the  idea  that  all  offenders 
are  mad  dogs,  that  America  is  swarming  with  millions  of 
dangerous  criminals  who  would  slit  one's  throat  at  the 
slightest  provocation,  that  our  prisons  are  country  clubs 
and  prison  officials  "convict  lovers,"  that  our  parole  systems 
are  hollow  shams  and  that  those  who  administer  them  are 
silly  sentimentalists  and  sob-sisters. 

A  public  which  does  not  listen  with  too  much  discrimina- 
tion gets  the  idea  that  the  only  sure  way  to  stop  crime  is 
with  a  shotgun  and  that  the  only  way  men  should  leave 
prison  is  in  a  pine  box.  For  years  they  have  been  hammering 
the  headlines  with  these  ideas.  Not  long  ago  I  heard  a 
speech  delivered  to  a  large  audience,  with  an  extensive  radio 
hook-up,  which  inevitably  would  leave  any  but  the  most 
careful  listener  with  the  ideas  I  have  cited,  although  the 
speech  itself,  when  one  read  it  in  print,  was  more  temperate 
than  it  sounded  when  uttered.  The  speaker  said,  among 
other  things: 

Punishment  in  all  too  many  prisons  has  become  a  thing  of 
the  past.  We  are  amazed  to  learn  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  life  prisoner;  that  the  average  man  who  receives  a  life 
sentence  for  murder  spends  only  about  ten  years  behind  bars, 
and  that  the  average  sentence  served  by  a  person  convicted  of 
murder  is  only  sixty-one  months.  Even  then,  he  usually  is 
granted  the  benefits  of  a  private  radio,  of  the  daily  newspaper, 
selected  magazines,  the  latest  motion  picture  shows,  orches- 
tras, traveling  bands,  hand-decorated  cells,  baseball,  handball, 
football  and  basketball,  and  any  other  amusements  which 
over-sympathetic  and  sob-sister  wardens  or  prison  boards  may 
contrive  to  make  his  stay  in  prison  more  enjoyable. 

Many  of  our  prisons  today  may  well  be  classed  as  country 
clubs.  Many  are  badly  manned  and  ill-kept.  Others  are  hot- 
beds of  vice  and  agitation.  Many  are  easily  accessible  to  escape, 
like  sieves  through  which  the  rats  placed  in  them  may  depart 
almost  at  will.  Such  procedure  does  not  create  respect  for  law. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  majesty  of  justice  can  appear  in  white 
and  untrammelled  garments  so  long  as  such  disgraceful,  senti- 
mental convict-coddling  is  allowed  to  persist  in  our  alleged 
penal  institutions.  Mollycoddling  of  criminals  must  be  halted. 
The  public  is  in  far  more  need  of  security  for  life  and  limb 
than  convicted  criminals  are  of  clemency. 

Under  the  impact  of  such  verbal  barrages  as  these  our 
prisons  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  even  worse  oblivion 
than  they  now  enjoy.  Prisons  have  always  been  a  sort  of  No 
Man's  Land,  shrouded  in  mystery  most  of  the  time  and  only 
occasionally  lighted  up  by  a  sudden  spectacular  flare.  The 
public  realizes  that  prisons  are  in  existence  only  when  an 
assault,  an  escape  or  some  other  infrequent  but  spectaculai 
occurrence  makes  the  headlines.  The  long  monotonous  days 
and  years  that  lie  between  them,  the  slow  but  steady  pro- 
grams of  reclamation  being  carried  on  within  prison  walls, 
go  unnoticed  because  they  are  unspectacular. 

It  does  not  matter  very  much  if  prison  men  do  fall  into 
oblivion  and  become  known  as  the  Junior  X-men  (X,  the 
unknown  quantity).  Speed  the  day  when  we  shall  really  be 


a  vanished  tribe,  when  crime  is  no  more  and  the  last 
warden  opens  the  gate  of  the  last  prison  to  the  last  prisoner. 

My  concern  is  not  with  the  extinction  of  a  noble  tribe 
but  with  the  danger  of  extinction  of  a  noble  ideal,  an  ideal 
that  has  had  validity  for  thousands  of  years:  the  ideal  that 
a  man,  no  matter  how  low  he  may  seem  to  have  fallen,  can 
be  regenerated  and  reclaimed. 

We  who  are  in  prison  and  parole  work  are  in  grave  dan- 
ger of  falling  prey  to  a  philosophy  of  defeatism,  of  thinking 
that  our  jobs  are  not  worth  doing  and  that  the  results  we 
achieve  are  not  worth  trying  for.  That  is  what  I  mean  by 
"dead  end  penology":  the  idea  that  a  man  in  prison  has 
come  to  the  end  of  the  road  and  that  there  is  really  nothing 
we  can  do  for  him,  that  parole  is  a  humane  process  but  a 
futile  one,  that  the  amount  we  can  salvage  from  the  human 
scrap  heap  is  not  worth  our  effort. 

These  things  are  not  so.  The  prison  is  not  a  dead  end 
street.  We  are  not  blind  to  the  weaknesses  of  our  prison 
and  parole  systems.  No  one  knows  them  better  than  the 
prison  men  themselves  and  no  one  is  more  desirous  of  correct- 
ing them.  We  point  to  the  striking  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  last  thirty-five  years  in  American  penology  as 
evidence  of  what  could  be  done  more  rapidly  if  those  who 
control  the  purse  strings  had  more  vision.  We  resent  the 
intemperate,  indiscriminate  and  uninformed  attacks  that  re- 
tard attempts  to  correct  the  weaknesses  in  prison  and  parole 
work.  Such  attacks  do  more  than  retard  our  efforts;  by  cre- 
ating misguided  public  opinion  they  tend  to  postpone  the 
day  when  society  will  make  an  effective,  unhysterical, 
socially-minded  approach  to  the  whole  problem  of  crime, 
from  its  roots  to  its  final  fruit. 

NO  one  can  deny  that  many  men  and  women  in  prison 
will  probably  never  be  straightened  out  by  anything 
we  can  do  for  them  or  to  them  under  present  conditions. 
Some  are  insane  or  such  extreme  psychopaths  that  they  never 
could  be  expected  to  get  along  in  freedom  except  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  which  seldom  exist.  Some  are 
nitwits,  some  are  weaklings,  some  are  ignorant,  some  are  just 
plain  mean,  some  are  embittered  by  real  or  fancied  wrongs, 
some  have  sentences  so  long  that  they  will  almost  certainly 
be  crushed  by  the  very  weight  of  the  years,  and  practically 
all  of  them  will  run  up  against  the  cold,  blank  wall  of  pub- 
lic indifference  or  hostility  when  they  try  to  get  a  decent 
job  after  their  release. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  prisoners  such  as  those  I  have 
mentioned  are  in  the  minority,  that  many  even  of  them  are 
by  no  means  hopeless  and  that  the  majority  of  those  in  our 
prisons  and  adult  reformatories  can  be  reclaimed.  They 
have  sufficient  ability,  they  want  to  go  straight,  they  are  not 
anti-social  but  merely  non-social ;  they  are  not  crazy,  they 
are  not  morons,  they  are  not  mad  dogs ;  they  do  not  need  to 
be  kept  in  iron  cages  all  their  lives  and  they  are  not  going 
to  be  a  constant  public  menace  when  they  are  released. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  prison  authorities,  stated  in  brief 
terms,  to  get  them  into  first  class  physical  and  mental  con- 
dition, to  straighten  out  their  attitude  towards  society,  to 
train  them  for  jobs  on  which  they  can  make  an  adequate  and 
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li\  ing,  and  then  to  see  that  they  secure  the  jobs. 

It  is  naturally  not  quite  as  simple  as  that.  To  achieve  the 
br>t  results  we  need  to  break  up  our  prison  populations  into 
comparatively  small  and  comparatively  homogeneous  groups 
and  to  establish  the  institution,  program  and  personnel  each 
group  needs.  It  is  wasteful,  for  example,  to  clutter  up  an 
elaborate  vocational  training  program  with  mental  defec- 
tives. It  is  equally  wasteful  to  keep  thousands  of  prisoners 
under  the  conditions  of  maximum  security  that  only  hun- 
dreds or  even  scores  need. 

Within  each  institution  we  must  individualize  the  pro- 
gram as  far  as  possible.  One  man's  chief  need  is  medical 
care,  another's  vocational  training,  another's  discipline, 
another's  adjustment  of  his  family  situation,  and  so  on. 
This  means  a  well-rounded  program  that  includes  medical 
service,  psychiatric  and  psychological  work,  education  and 
vocational  training,  classification,  social  service,  religion, 
employment  at  worth-while  work,  recreation  of  the  type 
that  promotes  physical  and  mental  health,  discipline  that 
develops  self-control  and  self-reliance,  careful  placement 
and  adequate  parole  supervision.  And  all  of  these  must  be 
carried  on  and  directed  by  intelligent,  well-trained,  socially- 
minded  personnel,  free  from  political  pressure  or  control. 


In  recent  years  society  has  been  thinking  increasingly — 
and  properly — in  terms  of  crime  prevention.  But  what  are 
we  to  do  with  those  offenders  who  have  already  arrived?  I 
believe  in  crime  prevention  just  as  I  believe  in  preventive 
medicine.  But  I  also  believe  in  good  prisons  just  as  I  believe 
in  good  hospitals  and  in  good  parole  as  I  do  in  good  follow- 
up  medical  care.  For  those  who  have  reached  prison  it  is  too 
late  to  talk  of  crime  prevention.  What  they  need  is  effective 
treatment  for  what  ails  them  and  effective  follow-up  to 
make  sure  they  do  not  have  a  relapse. 

There  are  in  prison  today  thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  want  desperately  to  make  good  and  who  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  do  so  if  they  can  be  helped  more  effectively  while 
they  are  in  prison,  and  if  the  public  will  give  them  a  better 
break  when  they  get  out.  I,  for  one,  do  not  intend  to  go 
back  on  them.  I  do  not  intend  to  give  up  my  seasoned  con- 
viction, my  firm  faith  that  men  and  women  can  and  will 
straighten  out  under  the  right  kind  of  prison  and  parole 
program.  I  reject  the  defeatist  idea  that  the  prison  is  a  dead 
end  street. 

This  article  is  in  part  from  an  address  given  by  Mr. 
MacCormick  before  the  American  Prison  Congress. 


IV- Community  Roots 

By  CLARENCE  KING 

\ew  York  School  of  Social  Work 


OM.Y  in  exceptional  instances  does  a  new  member 
come  cold  to  a  social  agency  board.  The  very  fact 
that  he  has  been  elected  or  appointed  to  the  board 
presupposes  an  intelligent  awareness  of  the  social  balance 
sheet  of  the  community  and  of  the  place  and  purpose  of 
the  particular  agency  with  which  he  is  associating  himself. 
However  it  is  the  exceptional  new  member  who  will  not 
profit  in  the  quality  of  his  interest  and  the  value  of  his 
contribution  by  certain  practical  measures  of  preparation 
for  service.  These  may  take  many  forms,  a  good  starting 
place  apparently  being  a  careful  reading  of  the  basic  docu- 
ment creating  the  agency,  the  statute  or  ordinance,  articles 
of  incorporation,  constitution  and  by-laws  and  so  on.  Along 
with  this  could  go  the  reading  of  a  file  of  annual  reports 
and  of  publicity  material.  A  visit  to  the  office,  not  just 
a  handshaking  round  but  a  real  "sit-in"  on  the  day's  work 
as  it  goes  over  the  desks  of  the  executive  and  his  staff, 
is  enlightening  to  the  new  board  member.  Naturally  he  will 
confer  with  the  chairman  of  the  board  and  will  inform 
himself  on  the  working  of  special  committees.  But  he  will 
do  more  than  that,  he  will  confer  with  the  head  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  if  there  is  one,  and  with  the 
heads  of  other  organizations,  public  and  private,  in  related 
fields.  Thus  he  will  inform  himself  in  detail  of  the  struc- 
ture, history  and  functioning  of  his  own  organization 
and  of  its  place  in  the  galaxy  of  community  social  resources. 
However,  preparation  for  service  is  not  confined  to  new 
board  members.  It  is  a  continuous  educative  process  for  all 
the  members,  singly  and  as  a  group.  In  fact  intelligent 
sincere  service  on  the  board  of  a  social  agency  is  one  of 
the  most  practical  ways  in  which  a  citizen  may  continue 
his  education  in  a  field  which  holds  his  special  interest, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  enriches  his  contribution  to 
his  community. 


The  means  which  boards  may  use  to  promote  the  process 
of  their  own  growth  are  various.  Only  a  few  may  be  sug- 
gested here. 

MEETINGS:  Agenda  should  be  planned  to  give  full  scope 
to  well  directed  discussion  rather  than  to  manipulate  the 
group  into  quick  superficial  decisions.  Meetings  so  planned 
and  conducted  that  members  are  stimulated  to  group 
thinking  will  not  become  moribund  but  will  be  vital  with 
a  sense  of  new  horizons  to  explore. 

A  reasonable  balance  is  necessary  between  discussion  of 
immediate  policy  and  what  might  be  called  educational 
reach.  For  example,  certain  progressive  boards  have  ex- 
tended their  horizons  by  bringing  in  for  occasional  meet- 
ings outstanding  laymen  or  professional  workers,  expert  in 
some  related  field,  whose  participation  in  discussion  en- 
riches the  board's  thinking  and  stimulates  its  sense  of  its 
relationship  to  other  social  efforts. 

REPORTS:  The  routine  reading  of  a  succession  of  com- 
mittee and  executive  reports  tends  to  deaden  almost  any 
board  meeting.  Yet  reports  must  be  made  and  must  go  in 
the  record.  One  way  to  handle  them  is  to  send  them  around 
in  advance,  with  only  a  brief  oral  summary  presented  at 
the  meeting.  When,  for  one  reason  or  another,  reports 
must  be  presented  in  full  some  of  their  deadening  effect 
can  be  counteracted  by  putting  a  copy  in  the  hands  of 
each  member  so  that  he  may  follow  the  reading.  When- 
ever it  is  possible  routine  statistics  should  be  interpreted 
by  simple,  readily  understood  graphs. 

PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  LOCAL  COUNCIL  OF  SOCIAL 
AGENCIES:  Progressive  boards  encourage  their  members 
to  serve  on  council  committees  and  to  bring  back  to  the 
board  their  impressions  of  "social  work  whole"  and  of  the 
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relation  of  their  own  particular  work  to  the  social  program 
of  the  community. 

PARTICIPATION  IN  SOCIAL  WORK  CONFERENCES:  That 
conferences  "stretch  the  view"  is  fully  conceded.  How- 
ever many  board  members  have  been  convinced  that  the 
programs  of  national,  state  and  local  meetings  so  have 
emphasized  the  professional  approach  that  the  concerns  of 
the  board  member  have  pretty  much  been  lost,  in  tech- 
nical vocabulary  if  in  nothing  else.  Of  recent  years  the 
officers  and  managers  of  these  conferences  have  realized  the 
implications  of  the  loss  through  lack  of  participation  from 
the  board  member  partner  in  social  work,  and  have  sought 
to  correct  it.  Joining  their  efforts  have  been  progressive 
laymen  who  have  helped  to  organize  sessions  especially  for 
board  members  and  to  inject  into  the  whole  program 
papers  and  discussions  that  clarify  relationships  between 
lay  and  professional  workers.  It  is  now  the  exceptional 
well-organized  conference  that  does  not  hold  substantial 
contributions  for  and  by  board  members  conducive  to  the 
growth  of  those  who  give  and  those  who  take. 

SPECIAL  LITERATURE  :  Officers  and  executives  will  make  it 
easy  for  members  of  the  board  to  keep  up-to-date  with  new 
thought  and  new  developments  in  social  work  in  general 
and  more  specifically  in  relation  to  the  field  of  their 
own  agency.  New  books,  pamphlets  and  magazine  ar- 
ticles may  be  reported  at  meetings  from  time  to  time,  or 
the  actual  material  may  be  loaned  to  the  members.  To 
stimulate  reading  for  background  a  brief  bibliography  of 
standard  material  has  been  found  useful.  A  memo  from 
the  executive  calling  attention  to  a  current  pamphlet  or 
magazine  article  is  usually  appreciated. 

"Go  AND  SEE"  :  Visits  by  board  members  to  agencies  in 
other  cities  than  their  own,  sitting  in  as  guests  at  meet- 
ings of  other  boards  in  their  own  general  field,  stretch 
the  view  not  only  of  the  visitors  themselves  but  of  their 
associates  to  whom  they  report  their  observations. 

STUDY  COMMITTEE:  The  educational  content  of  board 
membership  is  sufficiently  important  to  warrant  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  special  committee  to  explore  and  to  pro- 
mote it  through  a  continuous  planned  process.  It  will  be 
argued  that  board  members  will  not  or  cannot  give  the 
time  necessary  to  self-education  on  the  job,  so  to  speak. 
But  it  is  less  a  matter  of  time  than  of  capacity  for  assimila- 
tion, a  capacity  which  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.  It  is  the 
element  of  growth  that  transforms  board  membership 
from  a  dull  duty  to  an  experience  satisfying  to  the  indi- 
vidual, the  agency  and  the  community. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  social  thinking  of  many 
people  has  been  changed  or  broadened  by  service  on  a  board 
where  they  have  a  close-up  view  of  the  problems  with 
which  the  agency  is  concerned.  Gradually  their  thinking 
communicates  itself  to  a  widening  circle  which  in  turn 
starts  other  circles  in  motion.  Thus  the  group  thinking  of 
a  single  board,  crystallized  into  a  policy  decision,  may  in 
the  long  run  attain  a  significance  far  beyond  the  specific 
clientele  of  the  agency.  For  example :  many  years  ago  it 
was  not  customary  for  welfare  societies  to  give  relief  to  the 
families  of  strikers.  A  society,  surrounded  by  evidence  of 
suffering,  had  the  courage  to  face  the  humanitarian  issue 
involved.  Not  without  difficulty,  for  some  of  its  members 
were  employers  affected  by  the  strike,  the  board  thought 
the  matter  through  and  arrived  at  the  policy  of  giving 


relief  on  the  simple  basis  of  need.  Naturally  the  policy 
was  challenged  and  naturally  the  board  interpreted  and 
defended  itr  each  member  in  his  own  sphere  of  influence. 
Little  by  little  the  doctrine  spread  and  other  relief  socie- 
ties adopted  it.  It  became  a  policy  of  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration  and  is  now  generally  practiced 
by  public  and  private  agencies  the  country  over.  The  ac- 
tion of  that  one  board,  relatively  obscure  but  sound  in  its 
community  roots  and  in  its  sense  of  its  own  responsibility, 
started  something  that  has  reached  far  beyond  its  own 
sphere. 

Someone  has  said  that  in  matters  of  social  progress  the 
majority  is  always  wrong,  meaning  that  progressive 
thought  begins  with  a  minority  which  sees  the  next  step 
in  the  course  of  advance  and  persistently  promotes  its  gen- 
eral acceptance  though  at  the  time  it  may  seem  dangerous 
and  radical.  By  the  time  the  majority  has  accepted  one 
step  another  minority  has  visioned  a  further  one,  and 
so  progress  goes  on.  Ideas  of  progress. may  originate  with 
a  specialist,  an  expert  or  an  agency  executive,  but  they 
rarely  eventuate  into  action  without  the  influence  of  a 
board  to  nurture,  develop,  and  attune  them  to  public  ac- 
ceptance. Social  prophets  may  point  the  way,  but  it  is 
usually  a  hard-working  board  that  builds  the  road  to  the 
objective. 

PRIVATE  agencies  are  more  free  to  pioneer  than  pub- 
lic agencies,  the  activities  of  which  are  regulated  by 
law.  In  a  sense  private  agencies  are  always  minorities 
pioneering  in  areas  where  the  majority  is  not  ready  to  ven- 
ture. However,  a  public  agency  board  will  have  failed  in 
responsibility  if  it  refrains  from  extending  its  leadership  to 
the  frontiers  of  public  acceptance.  Experience  has  shown 
that  an  agency  needs  to  be  wise  in  delineating  those  fron- 
tiers, for  it  is  a  fact  that  no  substantial  and  lasting  progress 
in  the  field  of  social  work,  in  community,  state  or  nation, 
can  come  without  public  acceptance  of  its  principles.  Prog- 
ress in  social  welfare  is  conditioned  by  the  general  under- 
standing and  tacit  consent  of  the  average  citizen.  This  is 
one  of  the  penalties  of  living  in  a  democracy  which  we  ac- 
cept along  with  its  obvious  advantages.  What  the  average 
man  does  not  understand  he  tends  to  be  against.  Thousand? 
of  problems  clamor  for  his  understanding.  How  can  he,  a 
bewildered  individual  in  a  bewildering  world,  become  so 
aware  of  the  meaning  of  social  problems  as  to  be  willing 
to  face  them  and  accept  the  dollars-and-cents  burden  of 
their  solution? 

Because  the  problems  are  so  large  and  bewildering  there 
is  a  tendency  to  turn  them  over,  lock,  stock  and  barrel, 
to  professionals  with  citizens  withdrawing  from  participa- 
tion while  reserving  the  right  of  criticism.  That  may  be  one 
way  to  do  it  of  course,  but  to  this  student  of  social  history 
and  observer  of  the  current  scene  the  better  way,  the 
American  way,  of  progress  is  by  partnership  between  pro- 
fessional and  public  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
intelligent  socially  informed  and  dynamic  board.  Progress 
may  not  come  by  leaps  and  bounds  but  it  will  be  solid  and 
substantial,  rooted  in  understanding  and  in  the  deepening 
social  conscience  of  all  the  people. 

SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY  is  indebted  to  Harper  and  Brothers 
as  well  as  to  the  author  for  the  privilege  of  offering  to  its 
readers  a  series  of  four  articles  of  which  this  is  the  last,  drawn 
from  Mr.  King's  book,  Social  Agency  Boards  and  How  to 
Serve  on  Them,  soon  to  be  published. 
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Are  You  Afraid  of  Syphilis: 

By  RUTH  ELLEN  LINDENBERG 

Department  of  Social  Service,  The  Graduate  Hospital,  University  of  Pennsylvania 


A  the  social  worker  in  the  syphilis  clinic  of  a  large 
hospital  with  an  established  reputation  for  its 
treatment  of  syphilis  and  for  its  graduate  teaching 
in  syphilology,  I  find  myself  in  a  particularly  fortunate 
position  to  observe  what  may  be  called  the  "backwash"  of 
the  present  campaign  to  eradicate  syphilis.  Of  course,  we, 
who  long  have  been  hushed  by  the  conventions  of  a  society 
which  preferred  not  to  think  about  syphilis,  welcome  the 
change  that  is  making  it  possible  to  bring  this  problem 
to  public  notice.  But  we  ask  ourselves,  "What  is  this 
'syphilis  consciousness"  doing  to  the  lay  public  whose  curi- 
ous and  often  morbid  interest  is  being  aroused  by  the  many 
revealing  articles  about  the  disease  now  being  published?" 

The  campaign  seems  to  be  mobilizing  public  opinion  in 
two  camps.  It  is  teaching  a  small  but  well-informed  part 
of  the  public  to  consider  syphilis  along  with  diabetes, 
tuberculosis,  and  other  diseases — asking  practically  and 
realistically  what  can  be  done  about  it.  Fortunately  this 
group  is  increasingly  able  to  see  syphilis  without  its  moral 
connotations  and  to  recognize  it  for  what  it  is — a  disease 
sapping  the  life  blood  of  individuals  and  lessening  the  vigor 
of  the  whole  race.  When  these  aroused  individuals  learn 
more  about  syphilis,  they  find  that  as  a  germ  disease  it  is 
no  respecter  of  persons,  although,  as  with  so  many  other 
things,  it  is  better  concealed  among  the  economically 
secure.  But  whoever  has  it — those  society  calls  "respect- 
able" or  those  branded  "bad" — this  intelligent  group  does 
not  level  criticism  but  concerns  itself  with  what  will  help 
the  afflicted  individuals.  Members  of  the  group  seek  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  scientific  facts  about  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  its  means  of  transmission,  and  its  treatment. 
In  so  doing  they  are  denied  the  perverted  pleasure  of  con- 
templating it  as  "a  filthy  disease  which  no  decent  person 
could  have."  It  is  not  this  small  group  about  which  I  am 
concerned.  It  respects  the  best  medical  opinion  of  the  time 
and  it  is  learning  to  face  the  fact  of  syphilis  without 
grimacing,  blushing,  or  shutting  its  eyes. 

My  concern  is  for  that  hysterical  part  of  the  lay  public 
which,  while  devouring  the  more  graphic  of  the  current 
articles  on  syphilis,  fails  to  go  a  step  further  and  examine 
the  facts  of  the  disease  and  its  transmission.  These  are  the 
people  who,  because  of  their  real  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  the  disease  and  their  usual  attitude  of  condemnation 
toward  those  infected,  build  up  false  impressions  which 
threaten  to  counteract  the  many  desirable  results  of  bring- 
ing syphilis  to  public  attention. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  these  individuals.  Mrs.  Jones 
hears  that  her  maid,  a  well-trained  and  efficient  domestic, 
is  taking  "shots"  at  a  clinic.  Through  indirect  questions 
and  underhanded  methods  of  spying  she  gathers  that  Susie 
is  receiving  anti-syphilitic  treatment.  With  frantic  con- 
cern, she  angrily  and  righteously  dismisses  Susie,  burns 
all  the  objects  the  maid  has  handled  and  worries  lest  she 
and  Mr.  Jones  and  their  two  small  children,  whom  Susie 
has  cared  for  since  they  were  babies,  could  have  con- 
tracted this  "terrible  disease."  Susie,  thrown  out  of  a  job 


and  having  no  resources  except  her  wages,  has  to  turn 
to  "the  relief." 

Had  Mrs.  Jones  consulted  a  reliable  syphilologist  she 
could  have  been  assured  that  so  long  as  Susie  had  no  open 
lesions  on  her  body  and  remained  under  regular  treatment, 
there  was  no  sound  medical  reason  why  she  should  not 
be  employed  as  a  domestic.  She  could  have  learned  that 
Susie  could  not  possibly  harm  her  family  through  caring 
for  their  clothing,  preparing  their  food,  or  washing  their 
dishes;  and  much  frustration  could  have  been  avoided. 
The  syphilologist  might  have  explained  to  her  that  the 
spirochete  (germ)  of  syphilis,  because  of  the  very  special 
conditions  under  which  it  must  live,  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
transmitted  through  the  usual  contacts  of  daily  life. 
Further  he  might  have  explained  how  the  powerful  drugs 
used  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis  help  render  the  germ 
impotent  to  others  even  in  sexual  contacts.  The  syphilol- 
ogist could  have  assured  Mrs.  Jones  that  it  was  wholly 
unnecessary  to  dismiss  Susie,  and  Susie,  herself,  could  have 
been  spared  the  demoralization  of  a  lay-off. 

True,  to  secure  that  opinion  Mrs.  Jones  would  have 
needed  to  consult  a  specialist  on  syphilis,  a  man  who  had 
worked  with  it  in  the  laboratory,  the  clinic,  and  in  private 
practice,  a  man  whose  efforts  had  kept  him  abreast  of  and 
enabled  him  to  contribute  to  the  increasing  knowledge  of 
the  disease  over  the  past  few  years. 

UNFORTUNATELY  she  might  not  have  secured  this 
opinion  from  a  family  doctor  who  had  not  kept  up  with 
recent  advances  in  the  field.  He  might  even  have  shared  her 
fear  at  discovering  her  maid  had  a  venereal  disease.  It  is 
not  an  uncommon  experience  to  hear  a  general  practi- 
tioner recommend  the  lay-off  of  a  person  under  treatment 
for  syphilis.  One  well-respected  physician  in  an  official 
position  was  found  to  be  recommending  the  dismissal  of 
laborers  with  syphilis,  arguing  that  it  was  "dangerous  for 
non-syphilitics  to  use  the  syphilitics'  shovels  and  picks." 
Of  course  this  ruling  was  reversed  when  the  opinion  of 
recognized  syphilologists  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  proper  authorities.  But  if  the  family  doctor  is  often 
confused  about  what  to  do  with  the  syphilitic  employe, 
it  is  small  wonder  that  the  ordinary  layman  is  stumped 
when  someone  he  employs  or  who  serves  him  is  found  to 
have  syphilis. 

Equally  unwise  attitudes  often  mark  the  handling  of 
this  problem  by  industrial  and  commercial  employers.  For 
example  the  XYZ  Candy  Company  inspired  by  the  pres- 
ent interest  in  syphilis  had  Wassermann  tests  made  on  all 
its  employes.  Mr.  Bee,  a  middle-aged  man  employed  in  the 
wrapping  room,  was  found,  along  with  several  other 
employes,  to  have  syphilis.  From  the  case  history,  the 
syphilologist  believes  that  this  man  has  been  infected  for 
over  twenty  years.  Mr.  Bee  had  experienced  no  ill  effects 
from  the  disease  although  he  recollects  some  symptom  in 
his  early  life  which  marked  the  primary  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease. These  early  manifestations  passed  and,  lacking  other 
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symptoms,  he  seemed  not  to  have  realized  he  had  syphilis 
until  the  personnel  manager  of  his  company  gave  him  the 
results  of  the  test,  then  dismissed  him  from  the  position 
he  had  held  for  sixteen  years.  The  personnel  manager, 
believing  that  Mr.  Bee  is  a  menace  to  public  health,  rea- 
sons that  he  is  doing  his  duty  to  the  public  which  buys 
XYZ  candy.  The  personnel  manager  may  not  know  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  venereal  disease  division  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  composed  of  and  advised 
by  some  of  the  greatest  syphilologists  of  the  day,  Mr.  Bee 
might  safely  have  been  retained  on  the  job  after  being  ad- 
vised to  start  treatment  at  once. 

In  viewing  Mr.  Bee's  dismissal  it  is  important  not  to 
lose  sight  of  the  psychological  and  economic  effects  on  the 
man  himself.  Laid  off  in  spite  of  his  sincere  efforts  to  ad- 
here to  the  clinic  recommendations,  he  assumed  a  "don't 
care"  attitude  and  abandoned  the  treatment  so  vital  to 
his  health  and  well-being.  Even  had  he  been  interested  in 
continuing  treatment  in  spite  of  his  lay-off,  he  would  have 
been  unable  to  do  so  with  his  source  of  income  cut  off; 
and  this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  number  of  free 
clinics  is  increasing,  for  without  work  even  carfare  to 
clinics  becomes  a  prohibitive  expense.  Economically,  then, 
Mr.  Bee  became  a  burden  on  the  taxpaying  public,  which 
must  support  him,  his  wife  and  their  five  children  since  he 
has  been  added  to  the  "relief  rolls."  Likewise  treatment 
has  been  made  more  difficult,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
cost  and  the  social  disgrace  involved.  When,  in  addition, 
it  is  remembered  that  Mr.  Bee  may  become  finally  a  help- 
less invalid  if  he  does  not  have  the  necessary  treatment, 
it  becomes  clear  that  this  dismissal  may  prove  a  very  costly 
mistake. 

FOR  the  guidance  of  anyone  who  hesitates  to  consult  a 
specialist  regarding  an  employe  with  syphilis,  or  who 
lives  in  a  community  where  there  are  no  syphilologists,  I 
offer  several  general  statements  on  the  infectiousness  of  an 
individual  having  syphilis: 

1.  A  syphilitic  may  be   infectious   as   a   domestic,   food 
handler,  or  child's  nurse  only  in  the  primary  or  secondary 
stage  of  the  disease,  when   a  chancre  or  rash  is  present. 
While  this  infectious  stage  ordinarily  occurs  shortly  after 
syphilis  is  contracted,   it  may  also  recur  during  the  first 
few  years  of  the  disease  if  treatment  has  not  been  given. 
A  syphilitic  doing  work  in  which  he  does  not  handle  the 
food  or  personal  effects  of  others  is  employable  even  dur- 
ing   the    infectious    period,    provided    he    remains    under 
treatment. 

2.  In  the  infectious  period  there  may  be  such  acute  dis- 
comfort (headache,  sore  throat,  and  general  malaise)  that 
the  sufferer  of  his  own  volition  will  stop  work  and  seek 
medical  attention. 

3.  When  under  treatment  which  consists  of  weekly  in- 
jections of  a  drug  specially  selected   to  arrest  infectious- 
ness,  the  "open  sores"  of  syphilis  rapidly  disappear.  Cur- 
rent experience  with  large  numbers  of  patients  in  the  clinic 
with  which  I  am  connected  has  shown  that  one  injection 
each  week  for  four  weeks  is  adequate  to  curb  infectious- 
ness,  except  in  very  unusual  cases.  After  the  initial  four 
treatments  it  is  customary  to  allow  the  individual  to  return 
to  work.    He   is  urged   to   remain  under   regular  weekly 
treatment   for   a   minimum    of   eighteen    months.    Persons 
found    to   have   latent   or   non-infectious   syphilis   are   not 
asked   to  stop  work  even   temporarily.   Treatment  is  ad- 
vised to  prevent  a  possible  but  rare  lapse  into  infectious- 


ness,  and  to  prevent  organic  damage  in  the  syphilitic 
himself. 

4.  Here  is  the  safe  rule  to  follow  in  deciding  whether 
to  employ  or  to  continue  to  employ  an  individual  with 
syphilis:  "Is  he  under  regular  weekly  treatment?"  Any 
physician  or  social  worker  connected  with  a  syphilis  clinic 
would  be  willing  to  state  whether  treatment  is  being 
regularly  administered  in  a  specific  case  and  whether  the 
patient  is  employable.  An  employer  in  my  experience,  who 
kept  a  syphilitic  maid  on  the  advice  of  the  clinic,  gets  in 
touch  with  the  clinic  at  intervals  to  learn  whether  treat- 
ment is  regularly  received. 

The  cases  of  Susie  and  of  Mr.  Bee  are  only  two  ex- 
amples of  unfortunate  public  response  to  the  current 
publicity  being  given  to  syphilis.  Along  with  them  we  find 
different  shades  and  degrees  of  hysteria — the  teacher  who 
shuns  a  congenital  syphilitic  child  as  something  unclean; 
the  social  worker  who  suspects  that  every  individual  with 
facial  lesions  is  syphilitic;  the  man  in  the  street  who 
talks  of  syphilis,  emphasizing  its  disgrace  and  condemning 
as  worthless  all  who  have  it — all  of  these  are  facing  the 
problem  emotionally  and  neurotically.  The  program  for 
syphilis  control  carefully  thought  out  and  admirably 
planned  under  the  leadership  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  will  avail  little  in  the  end  if  ignorant  and 
emotional  "syphilis  consciousness"  causes  the  lay-off  of 
people  who  could  safely  remain  in  their  jobs,  and  drives 
those  people  infected  to  psychological  breakdown  and  the 
evasion  of  treatment  because  of  the  stigma  attached  to  them 
by  an  uninformed  and  moralistic  public. 

But  how  can  the  public  be  taught  to  face  syphilis  with- 
out panic? 

A  first  step  in  banishing  fear  would  be  to  bring  before 
the  medical  profession,  especially  the  general  practitioner, 
the  present  thinking  of  the  specialists  on  the  disease,  so 
that  the  questions  brought  to  the  family  doctor  may  be  in- 
telligently answered.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  job  of 
the  profession  itself,  through  its  teaching  in  medical  schools 
and  its  many  professional  associations,  the  chief  purpose 
of  which  is  to  keep  members  abreast  of  new  developments 
in  disease  and  treatment.  The  younger  and  more  open- 
minded  men  of  the  profession  are  without  a  doubt  aware 
of  the  lack  of  up-to-date  information  among  their  own 
group.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  find  ways  to  stim- 
ulate the  thinking  of  their  more  conservative  associates. 

WITH  the  leading  of  the  medical  profession,  social 
workers,  public  health  nurses,  teachers  and  others 
can  help  the  public  work  out  its  solution  through  intelli- 
gent publicity,  directing  attention  away  from  the  morbid 
and  sensational  aspects  of  the  disease  to  constructive  phases 
of  this  public  health  problem.  The  job  of  this  group  will  be 
to  explode  some  of  the  popular  misconceptions  about  the 
transmission  of  syphilis  and  to  challenge  every  person 
reached  to  take  stock  of  his  prejudices  and  his  unreasoned 
beliefs. 

The  educational  campaign  against  syphilis  has  attained 
its  first  objective.  It  has  focused  the  public's  attention  on 
an  age-old  problem,  it  has  expanded  existing  facilities  and 
provided  new  ones  for  diagnosis  and  treatment,  and  it  has 
helped  to  put  under  care  many  infected  persons.  To  insure 
the  continued  success  of  the  program,  a  second  objective, 
seemingly  ignored  up  to  the  present  time,  must  be  attained. 
The  public  itself  must  recognize  the  irrationality  of  many 
of  its  fears  of  syphilis.  It  must  stop  "being  afraid." 
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SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 


MISS  BAILEY  SAYS: 


"Speaking  of  Interpretation  .  .  ." 


By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


MISS  Bailey  felt  like  a  dog  when  at  long  last 
she  was  summoned  into  the  office  of  the  director 
of  public  welfare.  To  be  sure  she  had  come  on 
the  tick  of  her  appointment  and  had  been  waiting  for  half 
an  hour.  But  so  too  had  come — and  waited — her  six  or 
eight  fellow  sufferers,  most  of  whom  had  had  a  longer 
vigil  than  she.  For  half  an  hour  she  had  watched  their 
growing  impatience,  had  listened  to  their  irritated  com- 
ments, and  observed  the  take-it-or-leave-it  manner  of  the 
girl  at  the  desk.  It  wasn't  time  lost,  Miss  Bailey  assured 
herself,  for  she  had  come  here  to  inquire  about  methods 
of  interpretation,  and  if  this  wasn't  interpretation,  what 

u:i>    it? 

Miss  Bailey  frankly  eavesdropped  on  the  conversation 
around  her.  These  were  not  complaining  clients  but  sub- 
stantial citizens  each  here  on  legitimate  business  which, 
as  the  waiting  time  lengthened,  turned  into  a  personal 
grievance.  "What  in  the  world,"  she  queried  herself,  "can 
that  woman  be  doing  in  there  that  is  more  important 
than  seeing  these  people  of  her  community  ?  They're  pool- 
ing their  grievances  while  they  wait.  She  may,  in  her  own 
good  time,  satisfy  each  individual,  but  pools  aren't  so 
simple,  they  have  a  way  of  persisting  and  spreading." 

Aware  of  the  outraged,  not  to  say  dirty,  looks  that  had 
followed  her  into  the  director's  office  Miss  Bailey  was 
apologetic — others  had  been  waiting  longer — probably 
their  business  was  more  urgent.  .  .  . 

"Don't  let  that  bother  you,"  countered  the  woman  be- 
hind the  piled-up  desk,  "if  I  stopped  for  everyone  who 
wants  to  tell  me  that  this  community  is  different  I'd  never 
get  anything  done.  They're  used  to  waiting.  I've  got  'em 
trained."  She  laughed  heartily,  and  shuffled  a  heap  of 
folders,  while  Miss  Bailey  suppressed  an  inelegant,  "Oh 
yeah?" 

"Now  about  this  business  of  interpretation,"  began 
the  director  with  a  wary  glance  at  the  clock.  "Of  course 
it's  very  very  important,  and  I'd  like  nothing  better  than 
to  hire  a  smart  publicity  girl  to  do  it.  I  have  plenty  of 
ideas  for  her.  See  that  big  fat  folder?  (Miss  Bailey  saw 
it — dusty  as  well  as  fat.)  That's  where  I  accumulate  the 
ideas  1  hope  some  day  to  do  something  with.  Not  that  I 
don't  do  everything  I  can,  as  I  go  along.  I  do  quite  a  lot 
of  speaking  and  always  give  a  copy  of  my  paper  to  the 
press." 

"I  think  there's  a  newspaperman  waiting  outside  now," 
put  in  Miss  Bailey,  who  had  an  idea  that  prompt  courteous 
treatment  of  reporters  was  important. 

"I  shouldn't  be  surprised.  They're  always  coming 
around.  But  I've  found  it  much  better  to  give  them  every- 
thing in  writing,  then  if  they  garble  it  it's  no  fault  of 
mine.  If  I  see  the  reporters  they  ask  questions  I'm  not 
ready  to  answer,  or  want  explanations  of  things  they 
can't  possible  understand.  Then  they  write  pieces  that  put 
the  wrong  light  on  everything.  I'm  afraid  our  papers  need 
a  great  deal  of  education." 

"Have  you  ever  tried  putting  all  your  cards  on  the 
table,  getting  on  a  completely  frank  basis  with  the  news- 
papermen ?" 


"Oh,  you  couldn't  do  that  in  this  town.  The  newspapers 
aren't  friendly  enough,  and  they're  not  looking  for  im- 
portant things,  they  just  want  sensations.  Now  take  this 
paper  I'm  giving  tonight  before  the  Associated  Church 
Clubs.  It  discusses  the  historical  development  of  social 
work,  its  place  in  the  community,  the  standards  we  should 
strive  for  and  so  on — important  things  that  everyone 
should  know.  I'll  give  it  to  the  press — but  do  you  sup- 
pose they'll  print  it?  Certainly  not.  All  it  will  get  is  a 
stingy  paragraph  on  the  last  page." 

Miss  Bailey  glanced  at  the  formidable  manuscript.  "You 
must  have  put  a  lot  of  time  on  that." 

The  director  laughed  gaily,  "Now  don't  you  give  me 
away  but  I'll  tell  you  a  secret.  In  a  weak  moment,  a  month 
or  more  ago,  I  promised  to  make  this  speech.  But  I've  been 
much  too  busy  to  get  up  anything  new,  so  this  morning 
when  I  couldn't  put  it  off  another  minute,  I  fixed  up  a 
paper  I  did  last  year  for  the  woman's  club,  and  that,  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  was  salvaged  from  one  done  for  the  busi- 
ness women's  association.  I  recognize  the  obligation  to 
interpret  our  work  to  these  groups,  but  I  can't  get  up  a 
new  paper  every  time.  This  crowd  won't  recognize  it 
anyway.  Would  you  like  a  copy?" 

BACK  in  her  room  Miss  Bailey  riffled  the  sixteen  pages 
of  the  speech.  She  could  almost  have  repeated  it  word 
for  word,  she  had  sat  through  its  like  so  many  times.  It 
was  all  background  and  no  foreground,  with  nothing  that 
geared  into  the  immediate  experience  and  concerns  of  the 
people  who  were  expected  to  listen  to  it. 

"And  it  never  crosses  that  woman's  mind  that  they 
won't  listen,"  she  told  herself.  "She  will  mistake  passive 
endurance  for  listening  just  as  she  mistakes  her  own 
voice  throwing  for  interpretation.  And  the  way  she 
treated  her  callers,  and  blandly  assumed  that  they'd  get 
used  to  it!  Used  to  it,  my  eye!  All  the  smug  speeches  in 
the  world  will  never  catch  up  with  the  interpretation  she 
started  for  herself  right  then  and  there." 

It  was  too  late  to  make  another  call  and  Miss  Bailey  sat 
on  in  the  gathering  twilight  and  mused  on  this  business 
of  interpretation,  and  the  glib  way  people  talked  about  it. 

"Do  we  really  know  what  we  mean?  Are  we  clear  what 
we  want  to  interpret?  Is  it  the  institution  of  social  work 
or  is  it  a  social  philosophy?  Is  it  a  method — if  so,  whose 
— a  reform,  a  good  cause,  or  merely  the  agency  that  hap- 
pened to  hire  us?  If  it's  a  combination  of  all  those  things, 
and  it  probably  is,  it  takes  a  lot  of  doing  and  it's  no  wonder 
the  dear  public  is  muddled.  And  what  are  we  interpreting 
for? 

"Oh  yes,  Amelia,  you  know  the  answer  to  that  one, 
know  all  the  ways  to  say  'widen  the  base  of  public  under- 
standing and  support.'  But  honestly  now,  would  the  pri- 
vate agencies  you  used  to  work  for  have  bothered  about 
it  very  much  if  they  hadn't  needed  money?  Did  the  pub- 
lic welfare  agencies  even  know  what  the  word  meant  until 
the  last  few  years  when  the  taxpayers  got  on  their  necks? 

"And  whom  are  we  interpreting  to?  Whose  understand- 
ing is  it  we  want?  Is  it  class  understanding — economic, 
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intellectual  or  what  have  you — or  mass  understanding, 
or  just  the  political  party  to  which  some  of  us  owe  our 
jobs?  We  talk  a  lot,  we  social  workers,  about  the  public, 
but  what  do  we  mean?  Is  the  public  a  great,  faceless, 
sluggish  body,  or  is  it  just  a  lot  of  people,  each  as  different 
from  the  other  as,  well,  as  social  workers  are  different  one 
from  another? 

"We  know  better,  at  least  most  of  us  know  better,  than 
to  talk  down  to  any  single  living  human  being,  yet  aren't 
we  thinking  down  when  we  ask  each  other  what  we  shall 
tell  the  public?  Good  grief,  as  if  we  weren't  telling  every- 
thing we  know  and  then  some!  Seems  to  me  our  trouble 
is  that  the  public  wants  more  and  better  information  than 
we  have  to  give  it,  and  we  alibi  ourselves  by  means  of 
speech  making  and  dull  little  newspaper  pieces. 

"We  think — some  of  us — that  if  we've  made  a  lot  of 
speeches  and  collected  a  fat  clipping  book  we've  interpreted 
our  jobs  to  the  public.  I  wish  we  would  test  our  public 
utterances  a  little  more  severely;  be  sure  that  what  we 
say  is  fresh  and  important  and  attention  compelling,  or 
else  keep  our  mouths  shut !  Too  many  of  us,  I'm  afraid, 
make  speeches  that  we  wouldn't  listen  to  ourselves.  And 
a  speech  that  doesn't  make  people  listen  and  send  them  out 
to  think,  is  worse  than  no  speech  at  all." 

Miss  Bailey  had  a  faint  realization  that  she  was  making 
a  speech  to  herself,  but  with  no  one  to  challenge  her  she 
went  right  on,  thoroughly  enjoying  herself. 

"Just  now  we  call  it  interpretation,  this  thing  we  be- 
lieve we  need,  but  is  what  we  are  doing  so  different  from 
what  we  used  to  call  publicity — and  believed  we  needed? 
Well,  the  dear,  dead  FERA  had  publicity,  miles  of  it,  but 
I  don't  believe  that  anyone,  least  of  all  Mr.  Harry  Hop- 
kins, would  claim  that  it  got  100  percent  results  in  terms 
of  public  thinking  on  social  philosophy,  programs  and 
methods.  Of  course  by  and  large,  as  Mr.  Hopkins  would 
say,  it  did  do  a  pretty  good  job  of  interpreting  the  clients. 
It  did  its  bit  in  gaining  an  acceptance  of  public  responsi- 
bility for  the  economic  lame,  halt  and  blind  that  has  con- 
tinued and  strengthened.  But  it  did  not  interpret,  maybe 
it  didn't  even  try,  social  workers  and  their  methods.  It 
said  to  the  country  something  like,  'Papa  knows  best.  Take 
'em  and  like  'em.'  And  who  am  I  to  blame  the  social 
workers  if,  thrown  out  in  the  night  as  they  were,  they 
didn't  make  much  of  a  fist  of  interpreting  themselves  or 
their  methods." 

'TpHINKING  back  over  her  recent  trips  around  the 
A  country  Miss  Bailey  recalled  places  where  social  work- 
ers, good  ones  too,  technically  speaking,  had  come  and  gone 
and  left  behind  them  no  discernible  trace  in  community 
life  of  confidence  in  progressive  methods  or  in  social  work- 
ers as  experts. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  reminded  herself,  she  had  fol- 
lowed the  trail  of  workers  who  had  gone  into  pretty 
backward  communities  and  left  understanding  and  con- 
fidence behind  them.  To  them,  it  seemed,  interpretation 
had  not  been  something  apart  to  be  done  when,  as  and  if 
they  had  time,  but  a  certain  quality  injected  into  every 
contact,  in  the  way  they  said  what  they  said,  in  the  very 
clothes  they  wore.  It  was  an  ingredient  like  a  chemical 
that  permeated  the  whole  job.  And  those  were  the  places, 
she  recalled,  where  a  social  philosophy  was  taking  root 
and  progressive  methods  growing  into  the  continuing 
program. 

To   do   the   technical   job   well   is   important,   she   told 


herself,  but  technical  efficiency  isn't  enough  in  the  present 
muddled  state  of  things  unless  along  with  it  is  sensitivity  to  i 
the  community  setting  and  to  its  thinking  and  experience. 
"It  isn't  enough  to  use  our  insight  to  understand  why  the 
client  acts  the  way  he  does;  we  must  use  it  to  understand 
everybody,  especially  ourselves."  The  social  workers  who 
have  done  things  haven't  merely  followed  behind  com- 
munity thinking  but  have  kept  step  with  it,  a  pace  or  two 
in  advance  perhaps,  but  not  too  far  ahead.  "If  we  get  way 
out  in  front  we  have  to  spend  half  our  time  defending  our 
position,  or  else  we  get  a  take-it-or-leave-it  way  with  us, 
and  neither  one  does  us  or  our  jobs  any  good." 

"It  hasn't  been  so  very  long  since  old  Mr.  Public  didn't 
know  a  social  worker  from  a  dodo.  But  now,  since  events 
took  the  bushel  off  our  candle,  he  thinks  he  knows  all  about 
us,  and  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  what  he  knows  about  some  of 
us  isn't  so  about  the  rest  of  us  is  just  too  bad  for  all  of  us. 

"TT'S  funny  when  you  think  of  it,  that  as  social  workers 

A  began  to  see  the  public  not  as  a  solid  mass  but  as 
a  lot  of  little  publics,  groups  and  individuals,  each  ap- 
proachable in  the  place  where  he  is,  the  dear  old  public 
began  to  see  social  workers  as  a  mass,  as  a  cohesive  unified 
body  of  people,  thinking  and  acting  alike,  all  claiming 
special  competence.  And  only  social  workers  know  the 
degree  to  which  that  isn't  so,  know  how  unlike  each  of 
us  is  from  another  in  everything  but  our  good  intentions. 
But  old  John  Q.  Public  lumps  us  all  together,  jumps 
from  the  one  social  worker  he  knows  to  generalizations 
about  the  whole  tribe  of  us,  and,  human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  holds  against  all  of  us  the  sins  of  any  of  us. 

"Now  if  that's  a  fair  size-up  of  Mr.  Public's  attitude — 
and  maybe  it  isn't — doesn't  it  follow  that  the  concept  of 
social  work  in  any  given  community  is  the  lengthened 
shadow  of  some  social  worker,  good,  bad  or  indifferent, 
dead  or  alive?  If  that  makes  sense  it  accounts  for  a  lot  of 
things,  for  while  there  are  plenty  of  good  social  workers 
around  there  are  dumb  ones  too,  and  both  kinds  of  us  are 
interpreting  with  every  breath  we  draw,  whether  we  know 
it  or  not,  whether  we  like  it  or  not." 

The  hotel  room  was  quite  dark  now.  Somewhere  outside 
a  clock  chimed  the  hour.  Miss  Bailey  pulled  herself  to- 
gether and  snapped  on  the  light. 

"Well,  well,  Amelia,  you've  had  a  swell  time  haven't 
you,  settling  everybody's  business,  with  no  one  to  talk 
back  to  you.  But  are  you  so  sure,  my  dear,  that  all  your 
bright  little  ideas  would  keep  their  dewy  freshness  out 
in  the  dust  and  heat  of,  well,  say  a  campaign,  chest  or  po- 
litical ?  But  doggone  it,  how  can  we  ever  interpret  what  we 
are  a  part  of  until  we  ourselves  understand  that  part,  until 
we  do  a  little  hard  analysis  of  ourselves  in  relation  to  the 
public.  And  surely,  while  we  talk  so  glibly  about  the  neces- 
sity for  interpretation,  we  need  to  do  some  good  cold 
thinking  about  what  we  are  interpreting  and  why  and  to 
whom.  Just  now  we  seem  to  be  riding  a  lot  of  horses  of 
different  gaits  going  in  several  directions  at  once,  and  it 
isn't  surprising  that  we're  taking  some  falls  and  adding 
to  our  accumulation  of  more  or  less  honorable  scars. 

"And  now,  my  good  woman,  suppose  you  get  on  with 
your  own  job." 

This  is  one  in  a  sequence  of  occasional  articles,  "Miss 
Bailey  Says  .  .  .,"  in  which  that  veteran  of  the  relief  organ- 
ization sums  up  her  observations  of  social  services  over  the 
country  and  her  discussions  with  workers  close  in  to  the  job. 
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The  AMA  Has  a  Plan 

SURPRISE  of  the  month  in  the  general  field  of  health 
is  a  plan  for  positive  action  by  the  American  Medical 
Association,  announced  in  its  official  Journal  just  ahead  of 
the  release  of  the  findings  of  the  Health  Inventory  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  (see  page  54).  Josephine 
Roche,  in  her  challenging  address  to  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  last  fall,  is  given  credit  for  starting 
the  committee  machinery  from  which  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  AMA  finally  acted.  The  board  has  resolved, 
in  essence:  that  the  association  shall  "stimulate"  state  and 
county  medical  societies  to  assume  local  leadership,  secur- 
ing cooperation  of  existing  health  and  social  agencies  in 
determining  for  each  county  the  prevailing  need  for  medi- 
cal and  preventive  medical  service.  ("A  varying  number 
of  people  may  at  times  be  insufficiently  supplied  with  needed 
medical  service,"  the  resolutions  allow.)  Stress  is  put  upon 
the  county  as  a  unit  and  upon  determination  of  method  by 
each  locality,  acting  always  through  its  medical  society. 
An  AMA  headquarters  committee  has  been  set  up,  work 
on  the  plan  actually  is  under  way,  and  the  AMA  proposes 
to  act  as  a  "clearing  house  in  the  initiation,  development 
and  functioning  of  what  may  well  evolve  into  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  medical  care  for  all  the  people,  according 
to  the  American  plan  of  medical  practice." 

Vivid  omen  of  change  is  emphasis  in  the  AMA  Journal 
upon  that  phrase  so  long  relegated  to  the  uses  of  social 
work :  "Medical  care  for  all  the  people." 

Women's  Wages 

WAGE  rates  substantially  increasing  the  pay  of  store 
clerks  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  Utah  and 
of  laundry  workers  in  New  York  soon  will  be  established 
under  the  new  minimum  wage  laws  enacted  when  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  Washington  State  law. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  minimum  wage  of  $17 
for  experienced  women  employed  by  retail  stores  goes  into 
effect  this  month,  as  does  the  Utah  rate  of  $16.  According 
to  a  Women's  Bureau  statement,  these  minimum  wages 
will  mean  a  "raise"  for  every  salesgirl  covered  in  a  1937 
survey  of  the  Washington  five-and-ten  cent  stores,  in  which 
not  one  woman  was  found  to  receive  as  much  as  $16.50  a 
week,  98  percent  had  earnings  under  $15  a  week,  and  half 
received  weekly  wages  below  $12.50. 

The  first  wage  board  to  report  under  the  present  New 
York  law  established  a  new  principle  in  minimum  wage 
procedure — a  guaranteed  weekly  wage  for  all  women  and 
minors  in  the  laundry  industry.  The  board  recommended  a 
minimum  of  $14  for  cities  and  large  towns,  $12.80  for 
smaller  places,  the  differential  to  be  eliminated  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  1939.  Any  worker  employed  any  number  of  hours 
up  to  forty  during  the  week  worked  would  receive  the 
minimum  wage.  In  rural  areas,  the  board  recommended  a 
flat  rate  of  thirty  cents  an  hour. 

The  board  found  it  "impossible  ...  to  fix  a  minimum 
wage  sufficient  to  provide  adequate  maintenance  for  the 
employes  according  to  the  standards  submitted  to  the  board 
by  the  Industrial  Commissioner  [see  Survty  Midmonthly. 


January  1938,  page  3].  The  board  feels  that  it  has  taken 
a  long  stride  in  the  protection  of  the  lowest  paid  employes 
and  that  to  do  more  at  present  might  seriously  affect  the 
industry,  and  so  indirectly  the  mass  of  employes."  Public 
hearings  will  be  held  to  permit  discussion  of  the  laundry 
wage  board  report  before  a  wage  order  based  on  it  is  issued. 

Aid  for  China 

THE  American  Red  Cross,  at  the  request  of  President 
Roosevelt,  has  appealed  for  "a  goodwill  offering  of  as 
much  as  perhaps  one  million  dollars  ...  to  aid  in  meeting 
the  extreme  distress  of  millions  of  civilian  people  in  China." 
The  funds,  said  Admiral  Gary  T.  Grayson,  national  chair- 
man, in  transmitting  the  President's  request  to  the  3700 
Red  Cross  chapters,  will  be  apportioned  to  existing  agen- 
cies in  China  by  the  American  Advisory  Committee,  a 
group  of  American  residents  appointed  by  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor Nelson  T.  Johnson.  The  ARC  will  send  no  personnel 
to  China  and  no  purchases  will  be  made  in  this  country. 

Not  Only  Ohio 

WHETHER  or  not  Governor  Davey  of  Ohio  signs 
the  bills  now  before  him  for  a  "permanent"  relief 
plan  for  the  state,  one  fact  cannot  be  discounted.  These 
bills  described  by  Fred  W.  Ramsey,  Cleveland  welfare  di- 
rector, as  "cruel,  harsh,  extravagant,  ridiculous  and  un- 
American,"  were  passed  by  both  houses  of  the  legislature, 
passed  by  the  duly  elected  representatives  of  the  people  of 
a  great  state  where  humane  and  progressive  principles  of 
social  welfare  services  long  have  been  pioneered  and 
practiced. 

The  significance  of  the  bills  is  in  their  abrogation  of 
humane  principles.  They  bar  from  relief  not  only  aliens 
who  lack  first  papers  but  also  all  persons  who  have  lived 
less  than  six  months  in  a  county,  two  years  in  the  state. 
Even  harsher  are  the  requirements  that  applicants  must 
file  "poverty  affidavits"  to  be  renewed  every  ninety  days, 
and  that  not  only  are  relief  rolls  open  to  public  inspection 
but  that  they  must  be  published  once  a  month  in  "a  news- 
paper of  general  circulation."  Food  orders — cash  relief 
is  out — are  specified  and  must  be  called  for  "in  person." 

Competent  observers  of  the  troubled  Ohio  scene  say 
that  these  bills  were  deliberately  designed  to  "slap  down" 
social  workers  and  all  their  works.  Behind  this,  say  these 
observers,  is  the  none-too-fine-hand  of  the  political  machine 
which  social  workers  have  consistently  opposed.  In  addition 
there  is  the  old  war  of  country  against  town — "Social 
workers  are  city  slickers" — and  a  substantial  body  of  opinion 
that  can't  see  why  there  has  to  be  "so  much  fuss  about  a 
grocery  order  for  Old  Man  So-and-So  and  his  worthless 
family."  Whatever  lies  back  of  it  all,  social  workers,  out- 
raged by  the  bills  and  their  implications  for  the  clients 
and  for  the  public  welfare  program  of  Ohio,  were  advised 
strongly  by  their  friends  at  the  state  capital  to  "Keep  away! 
Whatever  you  say  at  this  time  only  makes  matters  worse." 

Unfortunately  this  state  of  things  is  not  exclusive  to 
Ohio.  Illinois  social  workers  got  the  same  advice  from 
Springfield  more  than  a  year  ago.  Back  of  Pennsylvania's 
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recent  troubles  (see  page  51)  which  cost  it  the  services  of 
Karl  de  Schweinitz  one  of  the  country's  highly  qualified 
and  experienced  social  workers,  was  spleen  against  the 
whole  tribe,  no  less  than  a  drive  for  political  control  of 
relief  operations. 

Obviously,  something  is  out  of  joint  in  the  relationship 
between  social  workers  and  the  public,  something  which  is 
a  charge  on  the  profession's  own  powers  for  analysis  and 
influence.  Part  of  this  has  been  inevitable  because  of  the 
forces  that  social  workers  have  had  to  spur  or  oppose  in 
these  difficult  times.  But  part  of  it  has  to  do  with  their 
insecure  grasp,  as  a  whole,  of  the  forces  that  mold  public 
opinion;  their  short-comings,  as  a  group,  in  making  them- 
selves and  their  work  understood.  These  are  the  handicaps 
when,  in  a  critical  situation,  they  attempt  to  carry  the 
public  with  them  in  standing  out  for  decency  and  justice 
in  dealing  with  human  distress. 

What  Is  a  Nurse? 

PROTECTING  the  public  from  the  ministrations  of 
polyglot  thousands  who  have  no  claim  in  education  or 
experience  to  the  title  of  "nurse,"  and  at  the  same  time 
defending  qualified  practitioners — R.N.'s  and  practical 
nurses  alike — from  that  intrusion  into  their  profession, 
are  joint  aims  of  the  current  Nurse  Practice  bill,  before 
the  New  York  state  legislature.  Introduced  last  year  with 
the  sponsorship  of  the  New  York  State  Nurses  Association 
and  lost  in  committee  [see  Survey  Midmonthly,  April 
1937,  page  111]  the  bill  this  year  has  recruited  wider  sup- 
port and,  at  last  reports,  was  involved  in  committee  con- 
ference with  a  similar  bill  introduced  by  an  interested 
branch  of  the  CIO. 

If  the  bill  as  sponsored  by  the  nurses'  association  suc- 
ceeds, it  will  establish:  definition  of  the  practice  of  nursing, 
undefined  in  the  present  state  nurse  practice  law;  licensing 
of  two  classes  of  nurses,  registered  professional  and  nurs- 
ing aide,  with  nursing  by  an  unregistered  person  classed  as 
a  misdemeanor;  provision  for  revoking  a  license  for  just 
cause;  provisions  whereby  duly  qualified  nurses  from  other 
states,  many  of  whom  now  are  ineligible  for  technical 
reasons,  may  attain  New  York  licenses. 

Boosting  Private  Housing 

THE  bill  amending  the  National  Housing  Act  now 
only  awaits  action  by  the  Senate  after  having  been 
approved  by  the  House.  The  President's  sanction  is  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  Senate  and  House  conferees  early  in  the 
year  ironed  out  differences  in  the  versions  of  the  bill  as  pre- 
viously passed.  Between  Senate  and  House  differences  the 
most  liberal  provisions  were  adopted,  excepting  that  the 
proposed  "prevailing  wage"  feature  was  discarded. 

The  new  set-up  raises  the  insurable  limit  from  80  per- 
cent to  90  percent  of  the  value  of  properties  not  exceed- 
ing $6000  appraised  value,  built  for  and  occupied  by  owners 
(with  90  percent  of  the  first  $6000  on  homes  appraised 
up  to  $10,000).  It  provides  for  a  reduction  of  maxi- 
mum interest  charges  on  FHA  insured  loans  to  5  percent 
not  including  servicing  and  insurance ;  authorizes  the  FHA 
administrator  to  fix  the  mortgage  insurance  premium  on 
the  diminishing  balance  instead  of  on  the  original  face 
value  of  the  loan.  The  revised  bill  further  provides  for  a 
government  guarantee  of  80  percent  on  housing  loans  to 
limited  dividend  companies  up  to  a  value  of  $5  million  for 


a  single  operation,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  mutual 
insurance  fund  which  may  insure  up  to  $2  billion  of  mort- 
gages on  Congressional  authorization  with  an  increase  of 
50  percent  if  authorized  by  the  President.  Provision  also 
is  made  in  the  measure  for  insurance  of  repair  and  moderni- 
zation loans. 

The  increased  building  of  large  scale  rental  properties 
by  private  interests  likely  to  result  from  this  anticipated 
congressional  action,  should  give  a  much  needed  boost  to 
heavy  industry,  and  at  the  same  time  should  provide  desir- 
able homes  on  a  rental  basis  for  a  large  group  in  the  mod- 
erate income  brackets.  However,  the  long  range  effect  of 
the  wholesale  encouragement  of  the  building  of  single 
homes  for  individual  ownership  deserves  closer  scrutiny. 
By  making  the  required  down  payment  only  10  percent — 
$600  or  less — may  there  not  be  an  unhealthy  stimulation 
of  home  ownership  among  a  group  for  which  it  always  has 
been  considered  a  mixed  blessing?  With  a  continued  rise 
in  construction  costs  and  rentals,  and  in  the  housing  short- 
age, everything  may  continue  to  go  along  well.  But  when, 
as,  and  if  these  conditions  are  reversed,  and  the  mortgages 
are  protected  by  their  FHA  loan  insurance,  is  it  not  con- 
ceivable that  the  "little  man"  will  find  himself  out  in  the 
cold,  and  Uncle  Sam  will  be  left  holding  the  bag? 

Progress  Report 

A  RECORD  of  notable  accomplishment  and  the  possi- 
ble extensions  of  its  program  are  reviewed  in  the  sec- 
ond annual  report  of  the  Social  Security  Board.  The  re- 
port covers  the  fiscal  year  closing  June  30,  1937,  when 
"not  quite  twenty-three  months  had  elapsed  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law,  and  some  seventeen  months  since  means 
were  provided  to  implement  it."  The  progress  reported  in- 
cludes: the  beginning  of  payment  of  old-age  benefits  and 
unemployment  compensation ;  receipt  of  more  than  thirty 
million  applications  for  account  numbers  from  workers 
covered  by  the  old-age  insurance  titles  of  the  act;  enact- 
ment of  unemployment  compensation  laws  in  all  forty-eight 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  cov- 
ering some  twenty-one  million  workers ;  provision  of  regu- 
lar monthly  financial  aid  to  more  than  two  million  homes 
of  needy  aged  persons,  blind  persons  or  dependent  children ; 
reinforcement  of  maternal  and  child-health  services,  ser- 
vices for  crippled  children,  and  child-welfare  services 
through  federal  grants  to  the  states. 

In  looking  ahead  to  the  extension  of  its  work,  the  board 
holds  "that  as  rapidly  as  experience  warrants,  protection 
against  risks  of  unemployment  and  old-age  dependency 
should  be  extended  to  groups  of  the  population  who,  for 
administrative  reasons,  are  not  included  at  the  present  time. 
It  also  is  the  belief  of  the  board  that  study  should  be  con- 
tinued of  the  feasibility  of  protection  against  additional 
types  of  risks  to  economic  security." 

These  recommendations  are  in  line  with  the  findings  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion  in  a  recent  na- 
tion-wide poll  of  current  attitudes  toward  the  old-age 
pension  plan.  This  survey  showed  that  seventy-three 
persons  out  of  a  hundred  approve  the  payroll  tax  for  old- 
age  pensions;  seventy-four  out  of  a  hundred  think  the 
program  should  be  broadened  to  cover  "household  help, 
farm  hands,  employes  in  small  shops."  Out  of  every  hun- 
dred who  were  asked:  "Do  you  think  the  social  security 
law  should  be  changed  to  make  the  employer  pay  the  whole 
amount  of  the  security  tax?"  eighty-five  answered  "No." 
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OY  mid-January  almost  half  of  the 
$300  million  to  be  made  available 
during  the  next  two  years  by  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority  for  public 
housing,  had  been  earmarked  by  Admin- 
istrator Straus  for  projects  in  forty  cities 
in  nineteen  states.  Of  the  $146,645,000 
allocated  Michigan  will  receive  $10  mil- 
lion, Illinois  $19  million,  Ohio  $26,900,- 
000,  Pennsylvania  $24,250,000,  and  New 
York  $29  million. 

By  that  same  time  eight  of  the  low 
cost  housing  projects  built  by  the  now  de- 
funct Housing  Division,  PWA,  had  been 
leased  by  USHA  to  local  housing  au- 
thorities, three  of  them  in  Chicago,  two 
in  Louisville,  two  in  Lexington,  and  one 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.  This  in  line  with 
the  provision  of  the  act  providing  that  "as 
soon  as  practicable,  the  Authority  shall 
sell  the  (existing)  federal  projects,  or 
divest  itself  of  their  management  through 
leases." 

WPA  Cooperates —  Demolition  of 
unfit  housing  remains  on  the  list  of 
approved  WPA  projects  despite  curtail- 
ment of  WPA  activity  in  other  direc- 
tions. Cities  are  thus  enabled  to  use 
relief  labor  on  a  large  scale  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  clearing  slums.  During  the  three 
year  period  from  November  7,  1933  to 
December  31,  1936  such  labor  was  em- 
ployed in  thirteen  states  to  wreck  over 
seven  thousand  buildings  comprising 
nearly  21,000  dwelling  units. 

In  New  York — In  his  message  to  the 
legislature  early  in  the  year,  Governor 
Herbert  H.  Lehman  of  New  York  de- 
voted much  space  to  the  subject  of  hous- 
ing and  slum  clearance,  recommending 
constitutional  changes  that  would  permit 
of  state  and  municipal  loans  and  sub- 
sidies to  public  housing  authorities. 

In  preparation  for  the  constitutional 
convention  to  be  held  in  April  agencies 
and  individuals  interested  in  promoting 
low  cost  housing  have  been  considering 
this  same  matter.  Several  specific  amend- 
ments under  discussion  would  make  pos- 
sible state  loans  to  municipal  housing 
agencies;  state  grants-in-aid  to  local  pub- 
lic housing  agencies  conditioned  upon 
contributions  from  the  localities ;  state 
loans  to  cooperatives,  limited  dividend 
corporations  and  other  instrumentalities 
of  the  state ;  aid  by  cities,  counties,  towns 
and  villages  to  public  housing  agencies 
through  money,  property  or  credit  with 
exemption  of  indebtedness  so  incurred 
from  the  usual  constitutional  debt  limi- 
tation. Other  suggested  amendments  are 
concerned  with  reducing  land  costs 


through  the  broader  use  of  the  power  of 
excess  condemnation  and  the  acquisition 
of  reserve  lands  by  cities  and  other  juris- 
dictions in  advance  of  the  time  they 
shall  be  used  for  housing  and  other  pub- 
lic purposes. 

Housing  Management — Over  1500 
people  are  enrolled  in  the  course  on 
housing  management,  consisting  of  twen- 
ty lectures  and  various  field  trips,  now 
being  conducted  at  New  York  University 
in  cooperation  with  the  New  York  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  New  York 
City  Housing  Authority.  Several  hun- 
dred more  applicants  for  the  course 
were  turned  away  because  of  lack  of  fa- 
cilities. Pertinent  to  the  subject  of  man- 
agement is  Abraham  Goldfeld's  interest- 
ing Diary  of  a  Housing  Manager,  just 
published,  in  which  he  indicates  the  va- 
ried qualifications  requisite  to  successful 
practice.  Price  $1  from  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Housing  Officials,  850  East 
58  Street,  Chicago. 

Recommendations  as  to  approved  prac- 
tices in  this  field  are  offered  by  a  com- 
mittee of  housing  experts  in  a  pamphlet 
Housing  Management  for  Projects  for 
Families  of  Low  Income,  issued  by  the 
Welfare  Council  of  New  York,  44  East 
23  Street.  Price  10  cents. 

Buckingham  Community— The  first 
section  of  Buckingham  Community  at 
Arlington,  Va.,  has  been  opened.  The  de- 
velopment was  conceived  and  executed  by 
the  late  Allie  S.  Freed,  the  mortgage 
money  supplied  by  the  Prudential  Life 
Insurance  Company  under  an  FHA  in- 
sured loan.  Three  fourths  of  the  622 
tenant  families,  paying  from  $35  to  $80 
rent  a  month,  have  incomes  ranging  from 
$1500  to  $3000  a  year.  The  completed 
project  will  ultimately  house  2000  fam- 
ilies. One  objective  of  this  first  develop- 
ment sponsored  by  the  Committee  for 
Economic  and  Social  Progress,  Inc.,  of 
which  Mr.  Freed  was  chairman,  is  to 
show  the  possibility  of  housing  built 
for  middle  income  families  as  an  invest- 
ment field  for  private  capital  and  the  fur- 
ther possibility  that  modern  industrial 
methods  applied  to  construction  econo- 
mies ultimately  may  enable  private  en- 
terprise to  supply  new  housing  to  fam- 
ilies with  much  lower  incomes. 

Rent  Control — As  housing  shortages 
increase  over  the  country  consideration 
of  legislative  control  of  rent  increases, 
especially  in  dwellings  occupied  by  the 
lower  income  groups,  is  coming  to  the 
fore.  It  is  the  conclusion  of  the  represen- 
tative of  the  organized  tenants  in  New 
York,  perhaps  the  most  highly  organized 
group  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  that 


"first  it  is  necessary  to  have  rent  con- 
trol laws  introduced  and  passed;  sec- 
ond, to  enforce  these  laws,  strong  tenant 
organizations  are  necessary;  and  third, 
to  assist  in  making  the  laws  workable, 
arbitration  or  mediation  boards  may  well 
be  necessary."  These  conclusions  are  em- 
bodied in  bills  prepared  by  the  City  Wide 
Tenants  Union  of  New  York,  now  be- 
fore the  legislature.  Meantime  various 
housing  organizations,  aware  of  past  ex- 
perience with  rent  control  laws,  are  ex- 
ploring the  possibilities  of  arbitration  as 
perhaps  offering  a  more  effective  and 
economical  method  of  ameliorating  the 
situation. 

News  Notes  —  A  housing  library  in 
memory  of  the  late  Henry  Wright  has 
been  established  by  a  group  of  his  former 
associates.  Located  at  the  Federation 
Technical  School,  116  East  16  Street, 
New  York,  it  is  open  to  the  public.  .  .  . 
The  entire  December  issue  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Planning,  official  organ  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board,  928 
North  Third  Street,  Harrisburg,  is  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  various  aspects 
of  housing.  ...  At  last  housing  in  its 
own  right  has  "made"  the  theatre.  In 
New  York  City  the  Federal  Theatre, 
WPA,  is  presenting  One  Third  of  a  Na- 
tion, a  "living  newspaper"  about  hous- 
ing, well  conceived  and  well  acted.  The 
play  is  full  of  implications  for  any  city 
or  town,  particularly  complacent  ones 
that  say,  "We  have  no  slums." 

Among  the  States 


some  thirty-odd  state  ad- 
ministrators  of  public  welfare  were 
exchanging  experiences  at  the  December 
conference  of  the  APWA  they  agreed 
that  in  the  matter  of  federal-state  rela- 
tionships the  business  of  auditing  was 
consistently  a  thorny  point.  Accordingly 
they  asked  the  association  to  present  to 
the  Social  Security  Board  three  sugges- 
tions designed  to  clarify  procedures. 
They  were  in  substance: 

That  after  a  state  plan  has  been  ap- 
proved and  state  policies  established,  any 
subsequent  change  in  federal  policies 
shall  not  be  retroactive  on  the  states 
through  auditing  procedures.  States 
should  not  be  penalized  by  charges  for 
expenditures  made  in  good  faith  on  the 
basis  of  the  current  plan. 

That  the  board  attempt  to  find  some 
practical  way  in  which  social  judgment 
expressed  by  an  agency  staff  will  be  sup- 
ported by  the  auditors  of  the  board,  and 
that  so  far  as  possible  such  auditors  re- 
frain from  an  expression  of  social  judg- 
ment in  these  cases.  The  audit  should  be 
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based  on  an  approved  plan  for  certifica- 
tion  of  eligibility. 

That  the  board  consider  some  means 
of  cooperation  between  the  state  and  fed- 
eral auditing  forces  to  reduce  wherever 
possible  the  required  work  to  one  audit 
instead  of  two  separable  audits. 

To  these  suggestions  the  office  of  the 
executive  director  of  the  Social  Security 
Board  replied  in  substance: 

"That  the  board  has  established  few 
policies  of  a  restrictive  nature  and  those 
have  been  submitted  to  the  states  prior 
to  the  date  on  which  they  were  expected 
to  be  in  effect."  It  agrees  to  the  princi- 
ple and  will  act  upon  it. 

That  the  board  "believes  that  an  audit 
of  accounts  in  any  field  must  be  based  on 
an  understanding  of  acceptable  stand- 
ards of  operations  in  that  field  and,  if 
properly  conducted,  should  provide  one 
basis  for  establishing  and  improving  the 
use  of  those  standards.  The  determina- 
tion and  evaluation  of  such  standards  are 
functions  of  the  state  agency  staff  in 
which  our  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance 
has  always  been  willing  to  cooperate;  the 
function  of  the  auditor  is  to  audit  the 
accounts  and  supporting  data  on  the  basis 
of  such  standards  rather  than  to  deter- 
mine or  evaluate  the  standards.  Any  ex- 
ceptions resulting  from  inadvertent  over- 
stepping of  the  audit  function  in  the  past 
will  be  considered  in  Washington  on  the 
basis  of  properly  determined  standards 
and  will  not  lead  to  disallowances  if  the 
state's  practices  are  in  conformity  with 
such  standards." 

That  the  board  "will  be  glad  to  con- 
sider proposals  from  the  public  assist- 
ance authority  in  the  states  with  respect 
to  cooperative  effort  between  state  and 
federal  auditing  forces.  The  board  staff 
has  already  made  some  exploratory  stud- 
ies of  the  possibility  of  cooperating  with 
state  agencies  in  this  respect." 

Worried — As  one  means  of  treating 
the  headache  which  seems  to  attend  Ok- 
lahoma's administration  of  old  age  assist- 
ance, a  newly  appointed  member  of  the 
State  Public  Welfare  Commission  has 
recommended  that  county  directors 
should  come  from  counties  other  than 
those  in  which  they  work. 

Oklahoma  finds  itself  considerably 
worried  by  statistics  from  Washington 
which  show  that  59  percent  of  its  citi- 
zens of  sixty-five  or  more  years  of  age 
are  on  the  old  age  assistance  rolls,  while 
the  percentage  for  the  rest  of  the  country 
is  19.2.  The  state  is  not  at  all  clear  how- 
ever, local  charges  and  counter-charges 
being  what  they  are,  whether  it  is  radi- 
cally wrong  in  its  "open-handed  policy," 
or  is  doing  its  duty  more  generously  than 
the  other  states.  In  October  the  average 
monthly  allowance  to  68,483  recipients 
was  $14.90. 

Colorado's  "Jackpot"  —  Financial 
chickens  came  home  to  roost  in  Colorado 


last  month  when  under  a  constitutional 
amendment  passed  in  1936,  the  state  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  bonus  of  $27.77  to  each 
of  its  34,804  recipients  of  old  age  assist- 
ance, the  total  amounting  close  to  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  Meantime  the  state's  gen- 
eral funds  are  running  a  heavy  deficit, 
many  services  are  facing  suspension  and 
all  departments  are  "lopping  off  em- 
ployes right  and  left"  in  a  program  of 
rigid  retrenchment.  Colorado's  amend- 
ment requires  a  $45  maximum  monthly 
allowance  to  all  needy  residents  of  sixty 
or  more  years  of  age.  Security  board 
matching  of  50  percent  applies  only  up 
to  $30  a  month  to  persons  over  sixty- 
five.  Moreover  the  amendment  requires 
that  any  surplus  of  funds  earmarked  for 
old  age  payments  shall  be  disbursed  even- 
ly among  recipients  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Hence  the  bonus — Colorado  calls  it 
the  "jackpot" — which  brought  January 
payments  to  an  average  of  $67.36. 

To  finance  old  age  allowances  the 
amendment  earmarked  85  percent  of  the 
state's  biggest  source  of  revenue,  the  2 
percent  sales  tax,  and  a  like  proportion 
of  liquor  and  other  excise  taxes.  Thus 
while  the  aged  are  receiving  relatively 
generous  treatment  other  state  services 
of  every  kind  are  being  stripped  and  some 
of  them  threatened  with  suspension. 

WPA 

'  I AHE  beginning  in  many  states  of  pay- 
A  ments  of  unemployment  compensation 
raised  urgent  questions  of  where  WPA 
employes  came  in.  From  Washington 
come  policy  rulings  that  take  account 
of  present  and  potential  WPA  workers. 
Concerning  workers  currently  engaged 
on  projects  but  who,  in  earlier  private 
employment,  have  accumulated  benefits, 
the  federal  WPA  says  that  "they  are 
expected  to  file  claims"  for  such  bene- 
fits, but  that  their  employment  "on  the 
works  program  shall  not  be  affected  un- 
til their  eligibility  for  benefits,  in  the 
absence  of  Works  Program  employ- 
ment," has  been  determined  by  the  state 
unemployment  compensation  agency.  The 
statement  of  policy  goes  on  to  say,  "After 
this  determination,  the  worker  shall  be 
separated  from  employment  on  the 
Works  Program  and  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  eligible  for  reemployment  dur- 
ing the  waiting  period,  nor  during  the 
period  in  which  compensation  benefits 
are  paid.  At  the  expiration  of  the  period 
during  which  compensation  benefits  are 
paid,  the  worker  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
employment  on  the  Works  Program  in 
the  same  manner  as  persons  returning 
from  private  employment. 

"In  order  to  give  the  state  unemploy- 
ment agencies  opportunity  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  to  facilitate  the 
payment  of  unemployment  compensation 
benefits,  permission  has  been  given  to  the 
states  concerned  to  postpone  putting  this 


regulation  into  effect  until  March  1, 
1938,  or  until  such  time  as  benefit  pay- 
ments begin." 

Concerning  persons  with  accumulated 
benefits  who  are  technically  eligible  for 
Works  Program  employment  but  not 
currently  employed  thereon  it  is  ruled 
that  they  "shall  not  be  eligible  for  em- 
ployment on  Works  Program  projects 
until  after  the  expiration  of  the  period 
during  which  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  are  paid.  At  the  end  of  that 
period,  eligibility  for  employment  on  the 
Works  Program  shall  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  regular  certification 
procedure." 

Going  Down — A  shrinkage  in  WPA 
expenditures  in  New  York  City  of  more 
than  $48,300,000  between  the  last  six 
months  of  1936  and  the  same  period  in 
1937  is  reported  by  Lieut.-Col.  Brehon 
Somervell,  local  administrator.  Payroll 
expenditures  were  reduced  about  31  per- 
cent; other  expenditures  about  69  per- 
cent. On  July  1,  1936,  there  were  197,- 
536  persons  on  the  payroll  of  whom 
3041  were  employed  on  administration. 
A  year  later  159,743  persons  were  em- 
ployed, 2971  of  them  on  administration. 
By  January  1  of  this  year  the  total  had 
been  reduced  to  133,236  of  whom  2365 
were  on  administration.  During  the  last 
half  of  1936  the  average  number  of  re- 
lief persons  on  WPA  was  176,875;  of 
non-relief  employes,  11,720.  During  the 
last  half  of  1937  the  monthly  average  of 
relief  employes  was  130,354,  a  drop  of 
27  percent;  of  non-relief  employes  4877, 
a  drop  of  more  than  59  percent. 

From  July  1  to  December  31,  1937, 
60,909  persons  were  dropped  from  WPA 
payrolls,  as  against  33,515  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  1936.  During 
the  last  six  months  of  1936  some  21,309 
persons  voluntarily  left  their  WPA  jobs; 
during  the  same  period  of  1937,  18,453. 

Three  Years'  Figures — The  report 
to  the  President  of  Harry  L.  Hopkins, 
Works  Progress  administrator,  on  the 
employment  provided  and  projects  oper- 
ated under  the  emergency  relief  appro- 
priation acts  of  1935,  1936  and  1937,  is 
a  document  of  historical  no  less  than  of 
current  importance.  To  garner  only  a 
few  facts  and  figures  from  the  exhaust- 
ive compilations: 

In  September  1937,  the  net  number  of 
recipients  of  general  relief  and  workers 
from  relief  rolls  on  projects  of  the  WPA 
and  other  federal  agencies  amounted  to 
about  2,700,000.  If  allowance  were  made 
for  the  additional  households  assisted 
through  CCC  and  NYA,  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  and  the  blind,  old  age  assist- 
ance, and  rural  rehabilitation  grants,  the 
aggregate  total  would  be  increased  by 
about  50  or  60  percent.  During  Septem- 
ber 1937,  roughly  10  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  received  public 
aid  in  some  form. 
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As  of  October  31,  1937,  total  funds 
provided  under  the  three  Emergency  Re- 
lief Appropriation  Acts  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately $8,421,000,000;  total  expen- 
ditures to  $6,893,000,000.  Funds  ex- 
pended by  the  WPA  alone  aggregated 
$3,623,000,000,  of  which  nearly  92  per- 
cent went  for  the  prosecution  of  work 
projects  predominantly  under  local  spon- 
sorship. The  NYA,  its  student  aid  and 
work  project  activities,  accounted  for 
3.1  percent  of  the  total  WPA  funds;  ad- 
ministrative allocations  for  both  the 
WPA  and  NYA  for  4.2  percent.  Re- 
maining expenditures  were  made  in  con- 
nection with  drought  relief  and  land  util- 
ization supervised,  chiefly  by  the  Reset- 
tlement Administration  but  financed 
from  WPA  allocations. 

Earnings  of  workers  accounted  for 
over  85  percent  of  all  WPA  expendi- 
tures through  June  30,  1937.  Materials, 
supplies  and  equipment  took  8.2  percent 
of  the  total;  rent  of  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, 5.4  percent;  other  expenditures, 
principally  for  communication,  transpor- 
tation, and  similar  services,  a  little  more 
than  1  percent. 

Over  the  whole  period  of  WPA  opera- 
tions the  expenses  borne  by  sponsors  of 
projects  aggregated  about  12.9  percent 
of  total  costs.  The  ratio  rose  from  12.4 
percent  in  the  last  six  months  of  1936 
to  21.2  percent  in  the  four  months  end- 
ing October  31,  1937.  Sponsors'  expendi- 
tures were  predominantly  for  other  than 
labor  costs.  These  costs  of  project  opera- 
tions were  divided  between  the  federal 
government  and  sponsors  on  about  a  3  to 
2  basis  in  the  last  half  of  1936  and  near- 
ly evenly  during  the  first  half  of  1937. 
In  the  July  to  October  1937  period  spon- 
sors bore  64  percent  of  the  total  non- 
labor  costs. 

In  Pennsylvania 

*"pHE  "state  of  investigation"  which 
'  swept  over  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Assistance  late  last  year 
[see  Survey  Midmonthly,  December 
1937,  page  385]  ended  early  in  January 
when  Karl  de  Schweinitz,  the  secretary, 
presented  his  resignation,  "effective  to- 
day," thereby  refusing  to  accept  the  terms 
implied  in  Governor  Earle's  decision  to 
retain  him  in  office. 

The  investigation  was  entrusted  by 
the  governor  to  a  committee  of  three 
lesser  state  officials,  all  politically  spon- 
sored, drawn  from  departments  where 
no  merit  system  prevails.  It  took  two 
directions.  The  first  was  of  auditing  pro- 
cedures, turned  over  to  eight  firms  of 
certified  public  accountants.  Their  re- 
port has  not  been  made  public  but  it  is 
understood  that  it  gave  the  department 
a  clean  bill  of  health.  The  second  was 
of  what  might  be  described  somewhat 
loosely  as  social  work  methods.  This  was 
assigned  to  a  rather  heterogeneous  group 


With  the  merit  system  admittedly  the  white  hope  of  public  administration  the  map 
above  (courtesy  of  the  Civil  Service  Assembly  of  the  United  States  and  Canada) 
indicates  how  few  states  have  accepted  the  principle.  Five  of  the  "white  states," 
Connecticut,  Maine,  Michigan,  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  gained  that  status  only  last 
year  when  they  pissed  civil  service  legislation  and  established  personnel  agencies 


of  investigators  including,  it  is  said,  cer- 
tain former  employes  of  the  DPA,  dis- 
charged for  cause.  Its  investigation  was 
not  based  on  a  real  sampling  of  the  case 
load  but  on  cases  selected  because  they 
had  been  longest  unvisited. 

The  original  charges  brought  against 
Mr.  de  Schweinitz  and  his  administration 
by  Mrs.  Emma  Guffy  Miller,  National 
Democratic  committee  woman,  were  of 
inefficient  administration  and  "over- 
spending," but  the  inquiry  of  the  inves- 
tigating committee  seemed  directed 
rather  toward  turning  up  evidence  of  in- 
tensive case  work.  Without  any  advance 
information  on  this  committee's  report 
Mr.  de  Schweinitz  was  summoned  to  the 
governor's  office  to  hear  it  read  and  to 
be  questioned  by  others  so  summoned, 
among  them  persons  who  had  led  the  at- 
tack on  his  administration.  Later  he  was 
given  the  opportunity  to  study  the  re- 
port and  made  public  a  comprehensive 
statement  concerning  it,  detail  by  detail. 
Access  to  the  accountants'  reports  was 
denied  him. 

At  this  point  State  Treasurer  Ross  un- 
dertook a  new  investigation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Assistance  and  at 
about  the  same  time  the  governor  an- 
nounced appointments  to  the  new  county 
boards  replacing  the  old  poor  boards 
which  expired  on  January  1.  [See  Survey 
Midmonthly,  July  1937,  page  228.]  Mr. 
de  Schweinitz'  estimate  of  these  appoint- 
ments was  expressed  in  his  statement  on 
his  resignation: 

"With  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
counties,  these  appointments  have  been 
dictated  by  the  Democratic  county  chair- 
man, and  already  the  activities  of  local 
politicians  .  .  .  have  been  so  evident 
that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  issue  a 
memorandum  to  the  boards,  warning 


them  against  political  interference.  The 
suggestions  of  public-spirited  citizens  and 
civic  organizations  for  the  membership 
on  these  boards  were  almost  entirely  dis- 
regarded, except  when  they  happened  to 
coincide  with  recommendations  previ- 
ously made  by  the  county  chairman  or,  in 
a  few  instances,  accepted  by  them.  The 
membership  of  many  of  these  boards 
promises  nothing  better  than  what  the 
poor  boards  represented." 

Meantime  a  group  of  influential  citi- 
zens and  social  workers  had  undertaken 
active  steps  to  crystallize  public  opinion 
against  political  maneuvering  in  the  area 
of  relief  and  public  assistance,  and  to 
"put  up  a  fight."  They  did  not  question 
the  governor's  authority  to  remove  a 
member  of  his  cabinet,  but  they  were 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  course  of  events 
and  their  implications  for  the  future  of 
the  department  and  its  services.  While 
this  group  was  girding  itself  for  action 
the  governor,  without  previously  in- 
forming Mr.  de  Schweinitz,  announced 
through  the  press  his  decision  to  retain 
him  in  office,  with  Arthur  W.  Howe,  Jr. 
assigned  to  the  department  to  supervise 
certain  changes  in  the  business  adminis- 
tration. Mr.  Howe,  a  former  business 
associate  of  the  governor,  had  had  vari- 
ous assignments  under  his  administration. 

Mr.  de  Schweinitz,  though  advised  by 
many  of  his  friends  that  "the  fight  had 
just  started,"  concluded  that  he  could 
not  continue  in  office  without  the  gov- 
ernor's "active  backing  of  the  program 
he  claims  to  support,"  and  presented  his 
resignation.  "It  is  no  longer  a  question 
of  preventing  politics  from  entering  re- 
lief. The  door  has  already  been  opened. 
...  It  is  now  time  that  the  administra- 
tion should  take  responsibility  for  its 
assistance  program  and  should  demon- 
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strate  the  kind  of  efficiency  that  it  pur- 
ports to  be  concerned  with."  Mr.  de 
Schweinitz  left  immediately  on  a  west- 
ern trip.  Mr.  Howe  since  has  been  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  public  assistance. 

ON  THE  HEELS  OF  ALL  THIS  COMMOTION 

the  Employment  Board  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Assistance,  authorized, 
by  the  same  laws  which  reorganized  the 
department,  to  set  up  a  merit  system, 
held  its  first  written  examination  for  the 
positions  of  county  executive  directors, 
supervisors,  visitors  and  certain  other 
quasi-technical  posts.  Since,  under  the 
law,  there  was  no  eligibility  requirement 
of  "special  scholastic  education  or  spe- 
cial training  or  experience,"  anyone 
could  take  the  examination,  and  some 
thirty-odd  thousand  did — with  about  3000 
jobs  to  be  filled.  About  115  persons  took 
the  written  examination  for  the  direc- 
torship of  the  Philadelphia  County  Board, 
held  since  1932  by  Dorothy  C.  Kahn. 

The  final  grade  of  an  applicant  will 
be  determined  by  combining  his  rating 
on  each  part  of  the  examination  which 
consists  of  "one  or  more  of  the  following 
elements:  practical  work  test,  written 
test,  oral  test  or  interview,  examination 
of  personal  qualifications  as  shown  on 
the  application  form,  as  related  to  the 
duties  of  the  position  under  considera- 
tion." Appointments  must  be  made  from 
among  the  three  who  top  the  eligible  list. 

At  this  writing  the  Employment  Board 
has  made  no  announcement  as  to  proced- 
ure on  weighting  the  various  "elements" 
in  the  examination  or  on  preferential 
rating  for  experience.  The  Philadelphia 
local  of  the  State,  County  and  Munici- 
pal Workers  of  America,  pressing  for  a 
50  percent  rating  for  experience,  was 
urged  by  Governor  Earle  to  use  the  con- 
ference method  rather  than  the  sit-down 
strike  to  advance  their  case,  and  was  as- 
sured that  the  governor  would  recom- 
mend to  the  board  a  preferential  rating 
of  not  less  than  10  percent.  The  new  staff 
must  be  ready  to  function  on  March  1. 

Insurance 

'TpHE  shortest  name  found  on  the  36 
•*•  million  account-number  cards  in  its 
files,  the  Social  Security  Board  an- 
nounces, is  "E."  The  board  declines  to 
state  whether  "E"  is  Mr.,  Mrs.  or  Miss, 
or  to  give  the  address  of  "E."  There  are 
608  registrants  whose  names  begin  with 
"X."  The  most  common  name  is  Smith, 
with  approximately  392,000  registered. 
The  next  most  common  tribe  are  the 
Johnsons,  with  more  than  300,000.  Then 
come  the  Browns,  the  Williamses  and 
the  Joneses,  each  with  more  than  200,000. 

Records — Wage  earners  who  have  lost 
their  social  security  account  number 
cards  may  now  obtain  duplicates  from 
the  field  offices  of  the  Social  Security 


Board,  located  in  323  key  cities.  .  .  . 
The  Social  Security  Board  has  issued 
a  new  form  to  be  used  by  workers  who 
wish  changes  made  in  the  records  which 
the  board  maintains  for  them.  The  chief 
changes  which  workers  have  expressed 
a  desire  to  make  are  in  birthdate  and 
in  name.  Many  workers,  in  their  original 
applications  could  give  only  an  approxi- 
mate birthdate,  and  have  since  ascer- 
tained the  exact  date.  Some  workers  de- 
sire to  note  a  change  made  in  name  by 
marriage,  or  a  legal  change;  others  who 
have  registered  under  the  name  by  which 
they  are  ordinarily  known,  wish  their 
name  at  birth  recorded. 

Lump  Sum  Claims — Payment  of 
53,237  lump  sum  claims  was  made  dur- 
ing the  first  year's  operation  of  the  old 
age  insurance  system,  to  wage  earners 
who  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
and  the  estates  or  relatives  of  those  who 
had  died.  Each  payment  amounted  to 
3J^  percent  of  the  total  wages  paid  the 
worker  after  the  social  security  act  went 
into  effect.  The  money  paid  to  claim- 
ants amounted  to  $1,277,516.28.  The 
average  payment  was  $24.  After  the 
early  months  of  the  year,  when  pay- 
ments were  very  small,  the  averages 
rose  steadily  until  November,  when  the 
average  for  the  month  was  $27.78.  The 
end-of-the-year  analysis  of  records  shows 
that  the  claims  paid  ranged  from  10 
cents  to  $358,  the  amount  paid  the  estate 
of  a  man  who  had  been  receiving  sal- 
aries from  more  than  one  job. 

Compensation 

[ORE  than  1,162,000  claims  for  un- 
employment benefits  were  filed  in 
twenty-two  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  during  the  first  week  of  Janu- 
ary, when  benefits  under  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws  in  these  jurisdic- 
tions became  payable.  These  claims  in- 
creased the  rolls  of  the  federal-state 
employment  service  to  4,874,924  regis- 
trants, about  three  fourths  of  them  men, 
one  fourth  women. 

Administration  —  Of  350,000  claim- 
ants for  unemployment  benefits  in  Penn- 
sylvania during  the  first  week,  about 
20  percent  failed  to  report  to  the  em- 
ployment offices  to  renew  their  claims. 
Revival  of  employment  in  private  indus- 
try was  credited  for  this  reduction  in 
the  number  of  claims.  .  .  .  According 
to  preliminary  estimates  by  the  Bureau 
of  Insurance  Control  in  the  New  York 
State  Labor  Department,  more  than  50 
percent  of  those  who  have  applied  for 
unemployment  insurance  benefits  have 
been  found  eligible  and  will  receive 
checks.  It  is  estimated  that  from  10  to 
20  percent  of  those  found  eligible  will 
obtain  employment  before  their  first  ben- 
efit check  is  due.  .  .  .  New  York  au- 
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thorities  have  provided  forms  on  which 
each  applicant  for  unemployment  bene- 
fits will  be  notified  as  to  his  status, 
whether  he  is  or  is  not  found  eligible 
when  his  application  is  checked  against 
the  records.  If  he  is  not  eligible  he  will 
be  told  why;  if  he  is,  he  will  be  told 
his  weekly  rate,  and  for  how  many  weeks 
of  total  unemployment  he  will  receive 
compensation.  ...  Of  benefit  applica- 
tions so  far  filed  in  New  York  State, 
about  10  percent  lack  an  account  num- 
ber, about  8  percent  give  no  address. 
...  A  committee  has  been  appointed  by 
Industrial  Commissioner  Elmer  F.  An- 
drews to  study  the  operation  of  the  New 
York  State  unemployment  insurance  law 
and  to  make  recommendations  for  im- 
proving the  service  to  employers  and 
workers.  William  Leiserson  of  the  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board  is  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  other  two  members 
of  which  are  Abraham  Epstein  and  Col. 
John  P.  Jackson. 

Coordination — The  New  Hampshire 
unemployment  compensation  division  has 
announced  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
formation service  to  aid  local  relief  offi- 
cials in  cutting  down  the  relief  allow- 
ances of  persons  receiving  unemployment 
benefits.  Information  on  the  amount  of 
benefits  will  be  made  available  only  to 
state,  county  or  local  relief  officials. 

Insurance  Movie — Moving  pictures 
entitled  "Your  Job  Insurance"  have  been 
produced  by  the  Social  Security  Board 
and  are  now  being  shown  in  the  moving 
picture  theaters  of  ten  states.  In  a  ten- 
minute  reel  is  told  the  story  of  Steve,  a 
workman  insured  under  the  law  of  the 
particular  state  where  the  picture  is 
shown.  By  Steve's  experience  it  is  made 
clear  how  the  state  law  works,  and  what 
the  worker  has  to  do  to  obtain  benefits 
in  a  period  of  unemployment. 

Coverage  Extended — In  Great  Brit- 
ain, 170,000  domestic  servants  employed 
in  clubs,  hospitals  and  other  public  in- 
stitutions are  to  be  brought  under  the 
unemployment  insurance  program  in 
April.  Ernest  Brown,  minister  of  labour, 
states:  "Except  for  private  servants  and 
nurses,  almost  every  employed  person  in 
Britain  earning  £250  annually  or  less 
will  be  included  in  the  state  social  se- 
curity program  or  be  eligible  for  a  pen- 
sion otherwise." 

Proposed  Change — In  Alabama,  the 
state  federation  of  labor  is  seeking  to 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  state  unem- 
ployment compensation  law  to  cover  un- 
employment due  to  strikes  and  lockouts. 
...  A  bill  before  the  New  York  legisla- 
ture would  extend  the  coverage  of  the 
state  unemployment  compensation  law  to 
include  between  150,000  and  200,000  per- 
sons whose  salaries  of  more  than  $3000 
have  heretofore  prohibited  them  from 
receiving  any  benefits.  It  is  estimated 
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that  the  measure  would  add  $7  million 
annually  to  the  state's  receipts  under  the 
law  by  permitting  the  state  to  collect 
from  employers  a  part  of  the  amount 
which  must  now  be  paid  to  the  federal 
government.  It  would  not  increase  the 
contributions  now  paid  by  employers.  .  .  . 
A  hill  probably  will  be  introduced  in  this 
11  of  Congress  establishing  an  "ex- 
clusive railroad  system  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance."  A  preliminary  draft 
proposes  to  retain  the  present  3  percent 
tax  on  payrolls,  which  yields  some  $66 
million  a  year  from  railroads,  and  to 
put  the  system  under  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board. 

Recreation 

'T'HE  outstanding  event  in  Chicago's 
*•  recreation  program  this  winter  is  the 
final  appearance  of  Volume  I  in  the  long 
anticipated  recreation  survey  jointly 
sponsored  by  Northwestern  University 
and  the  Chicago  Recreation  Commission. 

The  seed  of  this  study  was  planted  in 
the  old  CWA  days  in  1934.  It  has  been 
watered  by  CWA,  IERC,  WPA  and 
N  YA  funds,  and  cultivated  by  a  proces- 
sion of  gardeners  under  these  four  alpha- 
betical groupings.  It  has  suffered  from 
drought  on  several  occasions  when  fed- 
eral and  state  work  relief  funds  dried 
up  completely,  and  has  been  all  but  up- 
rooted a  number  of  times.  But  thanks  to 
the  patient  and  solicitous  care  of  Prof. 
Arthur  J.  Todd,  assisted  by  a  technical 
and  editorial  staff  from  Northwestern 
I  Diversity,  it  at  last  has  borne  fruit. 

Volume  I  is  the  first  of  four.  It  deals, 
voluminously  and  explicitly,  with  public 
recreation  in  Chicago.  It  makes  no  at- 
tempt at  evaluation  but  is  a  gold  mine 
of  facts.  A  glance  at  the  first  chart 
reveals  (to  choose  at  random  from  a 
long  alphabetical  list)  that  the  Chicago 
Park  District  and  Bureau  of  Parks, 
Recreation  and  Aviation  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  122  baseball  diamonds  and  five 
bridle  paths,  twenty-five  model  yacht 
basins  and  fourteen  music  rooms,  550 
tennis  courts  and  four  pistol  ranges.  An 
excellent  index  makes  information  on  all 
public  recreation  in  Chicago,  from  arch- 
ery ranges  to  zoos,  easy  to  locate  on  a 
moment's  notice.  Even  Chicagoans  who 
know  their  city  well  may  be  surprised 
to  discover  from  the  colored  maps  on 
distribution  of  population  by  age  groups, 
that  one  of  the  two  Chicago  communities 
having  the  greatest  proportion  of  chil- 
dren under  five  is  the  area  nearest  to  the 
loop. 

The  second  volume  of  this  survey  will 
deal  with  commercial  recreation ;  the 
third  with  private  recreation;  the  fourth 
will  break  down  all  this  assembled  ma- 
terial into  seventy-five  community  areas, 
and  tell  the  whole  story  of  each. 

The  Chicago  Recreation  Commission 
is  .1  non-political,  unsalaried  group  of 


more  than  forty  citizens  appointed  by 
M.unr  Kd«;ml  J.  Kelly  in  March  1934. 
One  of  its  first  official  acts  was  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  the  recreation 
survey,  which  had  just  lost  its  second 
sponsor  because  of  the  abrupt  cessation 
of  all  work  relief  projects  under  the 
Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Commission. 
In  addition  to  sponsoring  this  study  the 
recreation  commission  has  planned  and 
stimulated  recreation  developments  in 
Chicago,  published  and  distributed  a  free 
recreation  directory,  kept  public  interest 
alive  by  excellent  newspaper  publicity, 
and  organized  active  recreation  commit- 
tees of  laymen  in  a  great  many  local 
neighborhoods.  Its  chairman  is  Dr.  Philip 
L.  Seman,  director  of  the  Jewish  Peo- 
ple's Institute. 

In  Print— The  City-wide  Boys'  Work 
Conference  of  Boston  has  published  as 
issues  of  its  Boys  Work  Exchange: 
Recreation  and  Social  Integration  of  the 
Individual,  by  Dr.  James  S.  Plant;  and 
Recreation  as  the  Social  Worker  Sees 
It,  by  Frank  L.  Havey.  Nos.  1  and  2, 
respectively,  vol.  6  of  the  Exchange, 
from  the  conference,  739  Boylston  Street, 
Boston.  .  .  .  Now  available  are  mimeo- 
graphed reports  of  leisure  time  surveys 
made  recently  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.  (132 
pages),  and  in  Shreveport,  La.  (171 
pages),  by  Eugene  T.  Lies  and  Grace 
Pettet  of  the  National  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation. Price  $1  each,  from  the  City 
Recreation  Department,  City  Hall,  San 
Antonio,  and  The  Community  Fund, 
First  National  Building,  Shreveport. 

Youth  and  Education 

CIX  hundred  student  delegates  from 
200  colleges  and  universities,  gath- 
ered at  Vassar  late  in  December  in  the 
third  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Student  Union,  reversed  their  position 
on  the  Oxford  Pledge  and  adopted  a 
"policy  of  collective  security."  The  re- 
port on  the  Oxford  Pledge,  which  the 
meeting  adopted,  reasoned:  "Our  con- 
cern is  to  keep  America  out  of  war;  this 
demands  a  positive  peace  policy  now. 
The  Oxford  Pledge  talks  fatalistically 
about  what  we  will  do  when  war  comes. 
Our  concern  is  with  how  to  prevent  war 
from  spreading;  how  to  maintain  the 
peace  we  have;  how  to  restore  the 
peace  that  has  been  shattered  by  fascist 
aggression."  The  peace  program  out- 
lined called  for  American  leadership  in 
organizing  cooperation  of  democratic  na- 
tions to  embargo  war  supplies,  raw  ma- 
terials, loans  and  credits  destined  for 
aggressor  nations;  and  modification  of 
our  neutrality  act  to  distinguish  between 
aggressor  and  victim. 

Radio — A  five-year  study  of  radio 
broadcasts  planned  for  school  use  has 


been  launched  under  the  direction  of  I. 
Keith  Ty'cr,  bureau  of  educational  re- 
search, Ohio  State  University.  The  first 
two  years  of  the  project  are  financed 
by  a  General  Education  Board  grant. 
Chicago,  New  York,  Detroit,  California, 
have  been  selected  as  the  centers  for  the 
study  because  in  each  of  these  places 
school  broadcasts  are  originating.  The 
study  will  cover  school  broadcasts  in 
the  fields  of  the  social  studies,  science, 
and  the  arts,  and  will  include  national, 
regional  and  local  programs.  Particular 
attention  will  be  given  to  changes  in 
attitudes  and  development  of  new  inter- 
ests through  school  broadcasts. 

Educational  programs  for  adults  in 
evening  hours  definitely  reserved  for 
that  purpose  will  be  attempted  soon  by 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  A 
committee  of  educators  and  publicists 
headed  by  Lyman  Bryson  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  will  plan 
the  new  programs. 

Youth  Administration — The  Amer- 
ican Youth  Congress,  meeting  in  an 
emergency  session  in  Washington,  urged 
the  expenditure  of  the  maximum  con- 
gressional allowance  of  $75  million  by 
the  NYA  as  a  means  of  offsetting  the 
effects  on  youth  of  the  current  business 
recession.  NYA  expenditure  of  $38  mil- 
lion during  the  current  year  has  been 
authorized.  .  .  .  Plans  to  continue  the 
work-experience  project  at  Passama- 
.  quoddy  Village,  Me.,  have  been  approved 
by  President  Roosevelt.  The  group  of 
228  youths  drawn  from  New  England 
families  on  relief  who  were  sent  to 
'Quoddy  Village  June  1  for  training 
and  experience  in  various  skills  and 
crafts  returned  to  their  homes  October 
31.  The  second  group  of  150  students 
will  include  young  people  from  New 
York  as  well  as  New  England. 

School  Health — One  third  of  New 
York  City's  classrooms  are  inadequately 
lighted  even  on  a  bright  sunny  day,  a 
recent  Board  of  Education  survey  dis- 
closes. Accepting  a  minimum  standard 
of  fifteen  foot-candles  of  intensity  as 
necessary,  the  report  states  that  on  av- 
erage dark  days  74  percent  of  the  desks 
do  not  receive  this  minimum.  Even  with 
artificial  lighting,  65  percent  of  the 
pupils — about  700,000 — carry  on  their 
classroom  work  under  "extremely  try- 
ing seeing  conditions."  The  report  in- 
cludes recommendations  for  improving 
conditions  in  the  present  buildings  and 
for  better  illumination  in  new  schools. 

Illiteracy — A  campaign  to  stamp  out 
illiteracy  in  Louisiana  has  been  launched 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education 
and  the  WPA.  An  experiment  has  been 
started  in  three  parishes  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  supply  data  for  a  state-wide 
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program  beginning  in  the  fall.  Classes 
are  being  conducted  in  rural  schools, 
churches,  homes,  vacant  stores.  Enroll- 
ment already  totals  about  2900  Negro 
and  300  white  illiterates.  Both  white  and 
Negro  teachers  are  conducting  the 
classes.  .  .  .  "Appalling  facts"  on  the 
number  of  children  who  cannot  read 
and  write  in  Alabama  are  quoted  in 
Alabama  Social  Welfare  for  January. 
Recent  figures  for  children  eight  to  six- 
teen years  of  age  in  the  state  show  a 
total  of  50,811  illiterates—  48,956  rural 
children,  1855  city  children.  Of  these, 
33,685  are  Negroes,  of  whom  32,624 
live  in  the  country,  1061  in  cities;  and 
17,126  are  white  children,  16,332  rural, 
794  city. 

Negro  Youth  —  A  study  to  determine 
"what  effect  the  minority  racial  status 
of  Negro  youth  has  upon  their  person- 
ality development"  will  be  made  by  a 
special  committee  for  the  American 
Youth  Commission,  744  Jackson  Place, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Will  W.  Alexander, 
Farm  Security  administrator  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission,  is  chairman  of 
the  committee.  The  study  will  be  di- 
rected by  Robert  L.  Sutherland,  head 
of  the  division  of  social  sciences,  Buck- 
nell  University.  The  case  study  method 
will  be  used,  with  personality  inventories 
and  attitude  tests  for  a  large  number  of 
individuals.  "Data  will  be  sought  through 
a  consideration  of  the  influence  of  segre- 
gation and  isolation;  the  bearing  upon 
personal  stability  of  a  narrow  occupa- 
tional horizon  ;  and  the  effects  of  limita- 
tion of  participation  in  civic  and  social 
activities."  Two  guidance  centers  for 
Negro  youth  will  be  established. 

Study  and  Report  —  References  on 
Leisure  Education,  an  annotated  bibli- 
ography, is  published  by  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators,  a 
department  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  1201  16  Street,  N.W., 
Washington.  Price,  25  cents.  .  .  .  The 
National  Occupational  Conference,  551 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  offers  four 
more  of  the  series  of  pamphlets  each 
giving  an  abstract  and  bibliography  of 
literature  in  a  vocational  field.  These  are 
on  aviation,  diesel  engine  occupations, 
occupations  of  the  radio  service  man,  and 
of  the  air  conditioning  engineer.  Price, 
10  cents  each. 

The  Public's  Health 


the  publication  of  findings  of 
the  National  Health  Inventory,  vast 
two-year  fact-finding  job  of  the  Health 
Institute,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
the  nation  has  its  first  life-sized  answers 
to  vital  questions  of  health:  Who  and 
how  many  people  in  the  United  States 
are  sick  at  a  given  time?  What  is  the 
nature  of  their  disability?  How  much 


medical  and  nursing  care  do  they  receive? 
How  do  the  amounts  of  total  sickness 
and  of  care  received  relate  to  economic 
condition? 

White-collar  WPA  workers,  em- 
ployed with  the  aid  of  $4  million  of  WPA 
funds,  asked  the  questions  in  a  house-to- 
house  canvass  which  reached  2,800,000 
persons.  These  included  740,000  urban 
families  in  eighty-four  different  cities  of 
nineteen  states,  a  total  of  2,660,000  per- 
sons; 36,000  families  in  twenty-three  pri- 
marily rural  counties,  a  total  of  140,000 
persons.  Findings  were  coded  and  cor- 
related, during  months  of  painstaking 
work,  by  a  staff  which  at  its  peak  num- 
bered a  thousand  workers — also  WPA. 
The  coding  job  alone  required  13,000 
"man-months"  of  work,  while  editing, 
verification  and  checking  through  re- 
peated processes  was  another  vast  under- 
taking. 

The  plan  and  method  for  the  inven- 
tory were  laid  out  with  great  care  to  at- 
tain the  highest  degree  of  medical  and 
statistical  accuracy.  The  work  was  di- 
rected by  Dr.  L.  R.  Thompson  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Health;  G.  St.  J. 
Perrott,  project  director,  and  Clark  Tib- 
bitts,  field  director.  Technical  aspects 
were  handled  also  by  Selwyn  D.  Collins, 
principal  statistician,  and  Rollo  H.  Brit- 
ten, senior  statistician. 

"ON     AN     AVERAGE    WINTER    DAY,"     THE 

census  computes,  six  million  people  in 
the  United  States  are  unable  to  work, 
attend  school  or  pursue  their  other  usual 
activities,  on  account  of  illness,  injury  or 
gross  physical  impairment  resulting  from 
disease  or  accident.  In  other  terms,  an 
average  of  4.5  percent  of  persons  of  all 
ages  were  found  to  be  "on  the  sick  list," 
thus  defined,  on  the  day  canvassed.  For 
persons  of  sixty-five  years  or  over,  this 
proportion  fluctuated  to  about  one  in 
every  eight,  while  only  one  in  forty  of 
ages  fifteen  to  twenty-four  was  disabled. 
Among  those  under  fifteen  years,  as  well 
as  among  the  twenty-five  to  sixty-four- 
year-olds,  about  the  same  proportion  of 
illness  was  found,  slightly  over  4  percent. 

In  terms  of  rime  lost  from  usual  activ- 
ities (counting  only  illnesses  which 
caused  disability  for  a  week  or  more), 
this  means  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
a  quarter  billion  days  each  year.  For  the 
average  person  this  is  about  ten  days 
annually  of  incapacity  from  injury  or 
illness  lasting  a  week  or  longer.  Chronic 
disease  alone,  in  these  statistics  of  mass 
and  average,  accounts  for  six  of  the  ten 
days  incapacity  per  person  per  year. 

Analyzing  the  sick  list  by  the  afflictions 
it  includes,  it  appears  that  on  this  aver- 
age winter  day  acute  respiratory  diseases 
accounted  for  a  million  and  a  half  of 
the  six  million  disabled  persons.  Approxi- 
mately two  and  a  half  million  were 
disabled  by  chronic  diseases — such  as 
rheumatism,  heart  disease,  diabetes,  tu- 
berculosis, asthma,  nervous  diseases,  ulcer 


of  the  stomach.  Injuries  due  to  acciden' 
accounted  for  the  disability  of  about  ; 
half  million  persons,  while  acute  infectioui 
diseases  afflicted  about  250,000  persons' 
mostly  children.  Appendicitis  and  acute 
diseases  of  stomach  and  liver  disablei 
another  250,000. 


MOST     SIGNIFICANT    OF    THE     1NVENTOR1 

findings  are  the  correlations  between  ill 
ness,  medical  care  and  annual  income 
The  families  canvassed  were  divided  foi 
purposes  of  the  inventory  into:  familie: 
with  income  in  excess  of  $2000  (only  2( 
percent  of  the  whole  group  canvassed) 
middle  group  with  total  family  incomt 
between  $1000  and  $2000  (40  percent  oi 
entire  group  studied) ;  and  the  group 
with  annual  family  income  under  $100( 
(the  remaining  40  percent),  of  which 
about  half  had  received  some  form  ol 
public  relief  during  the  twelve  months 
preceding  the  canvass.  Certain  findings 
are  presented  also,  for  what  is  consid- 
ered the  "comfortable"  income  group, 
families  with  $3000  a  year  or  over. 

The  data  now  released  confirm  the 
findings  of  earlier  surveys  that  frequency 
of  illness  is  highest  among  the  lowest  in- 
come groups.  Illnesses  disabling  for  a 
week  or  longer  occurred  among  families 
on  relief,  57  percent  more  frequently  than 
among  families  with  annual  incomes  of 
$3000  or  over.  The  highest  frequency 
rates,  both  for  acute  and  for  chronic  ill- 
ness, were  found  among  the  relief  popu- 
lation. In  acute  illnesses,  the  relief  group 
exceeded  the  "comfortable"  income  group 
by  47  percent;  in  chronic  illness  by  87 
percent.  During  the  year  of  the  survey, 
two  persons  on  relief  were  disabled  for 
one  week  or  longer  for  every  person  in 
the  middle  and  highest  income  groups. 

Illness  disabled  the  wage  earner  of: 
only  one  family  in  250  among  the  high- 
est income  group  (over  $3000)  while  in 
non-relief  families  with  income  under 
$1000  this  calamity  was  found  in  one  in 
every  thirty-three  families;  in  relief  fam- 
ilies, one  in  twenty. 

Not  only  do  relief  and  low  income 
families  suffer  more  frequent  illness 
than  do  higher  income  groups,  but  the 
average  case  of  disabling  chronic  illness 
in  relief  families  is  of  63  percent  longer 
duration  than  among  the  "comfortable" 
group.  Thus  the  estimated  annual  days 
of  disability  (chronic  and  acute)  among 
the  relief  group  total  15.3;  for  the  non- 
relief  group  under  $1000,  11.7;  the 
$1000  to  $2000  group,  7.6;  the  $2000  to 
$3000  group,  7.1;  over  $3000  group,  6.6. 

AS   MIGHT   BE   EXPECTED,   CARE   BY    PHYSI- 

cians  for  disabling  illness  (lasting  a  week 
or  longer)  among  the  lower  income 
groups,  was  found  to  be  markedly 
deficient.  Even  among  "comfortable" 
families,  17  percent  of  disabling  illness 
did  not  receive  a  physician's  care. 
Among  relief  families  30  percent  of  such 
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illnesses  were  unattended  by  a  doctor, 
though  these  are,  for  the  most  part,  rec- 
ords of  the  relatively  well-provided  pe- 
riod of  Federal  Emergency  Relief,  when 
some  allowance  was  made  for  "medical 
relief."  Among  families  not  on  relief  but 
with  incomes  of  less  than  $1000,  29 
percent  of  illnesses  were  not  under  a 
physician's  care. 

Private  duty  nursing  in  disabling 
illness  was  available  to  only  about  one 
percent  of  the  relief  cases,  and  to  approxi- 
mately 3  percent  of  cases  in  the  $3000 
and  upwards  level.  A  higher  volume  of 
visiting  nurse  service  was  given  to  re- 
lief and  low  income  groups  (13  percent) 
than  the  3  percent  given  to  "comfor- 
table" families. 

The  relief  population  was  hospital- 
ized at  the  annual  rate  of  sixty-three 
cases  per  thousand  persons  surveyed 
(both  sick  and  well)  as  compared  with 
forty-five  persons  per  thousand  of  popu- 
lation among  persons  in  the  "comforta- 
ble" income  class.  This  percent  must  be 
related,  however,  to  the  much  higher 
percent  of  disabling  illnesses  among  the 
general  relief  population.  In  percent  of 
disabling  illness  hospitalized  the  story  is: 
among  the  non-relief  population  with  in- 
comes under  $1000  the  lowest  rate,  24 
percent ;  among  the  relief  population,  the 
next  lowest  rate,  26.8  percent;  among 
the  "comfortable"  families,  30  percent. 

Professional 

IN  the  school  year  that  ended  last 
October  the  New  York  School  of  So- 
cial Work  awarded  115  diplomas,  the 
largest  number  in  any  year  in  its  his- 
tory. By  the  end  of  that  month,  102  of 
the  graduates  were  employed  in  social 
work,  forty-three  of  them  in  New  York 
City,  the  rest  scattered  all  over  the  coun- 
try and  as  far  afield  as  Chili  and 
Hawaii.  Of  the  102,  twenty-three  were 
in  jobs  in  public  agencies. 

Scholarships— For  1938-39  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  offers  to 
graduates  of  normal  schools  and  colleges 
or  to  teachers  now  in  service  a  limited 
number  of  scholarships  and  teaching  fel- 
lowships in  work  with  the  mentally, 
physically  or  socially  handicapped.  Full 
information  from  Prof.  Merle  E.  Framp- 
ton,  525  West  120  Street,  New  York. 

Vol.  1,  No.  1 — New  publications  an- 
nounced for  early  appearance  which  will 
be  of  interest  to  social  workers  include: 
Psychiatry,  A  Journal  of  the  Biology 
and  the  Pathology  of  Interpersonal  Re- 
lations, published  by  the  William  Alan- 
White  Psychiatric  Foundation, 


son 


Washington,  D.  C.,  quarterly;  Social 
Problems,  a  magazine  devoted  to  the 
Critical  Examination  of  the  Ills  of  Con- 
temporary Society,  published  by  the  so- 
ciology department  of  Mount  Saint 


YOU  CAN  BE  SURE  OF  THE  BEST 


IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM 
"ACID  INDIGESTION" 

Alkalize  this  fast  "PHILLIPS"  Way 


Symptoms  such  as  nausea,  "up- 
set stomach,"  gat,  "acid  head- 
acheV  due  to  acid  indigestion 
can  now  be  relieved  easily. 

Just  alkalize  your  excess  stomach 
aridity  quickly  by  this  fast 
Phillips'  method: 
Take  two  teaspoons  of  Phillips' 
Milk  of  Magnesia  30  minutes 
after  each  meal,  or  two  Phillips' 
Milk  of  Magnesia  tablets,  each 
tablet  containing  the  equivalent 


of  a  teaspoonful  of  the  liquid 
form.  Almost  immediately  you 
enjoy  relief. 

Always  avoid  "acid  indigestion" 
discomfort  this  easy  way  after 
heavy  meals  or  late  hours. 

Keep  a  bottle  of  genuine 
Phillips'  Milk  of  Mag- 
nesia  handy  at  home  and 
carry  a  box  of  Phillips' 
tablets  with  yon.  They 
cost  only  25c  per  box. 


PH  I  LLI  P  § 


MAGVESIA 


MERCUROCHROME,  H.  W.  &  D. 

(Dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) 

After  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  evidence  for  and  against  at  the 
close  of  the  last  period  of  acceptance,  the  Council  on  Pharmacy  and 
Chemistry  of  the  American  Medical  Association  has  again  reaccepted 
11935) 

MERCUROCHROME,  H.  W.  &  D. 

Literature  on  Request 

HYNSON  WESTCOTT  &  DUNNING,  INC. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Joseph  College,  Philadelphia,  monthly 
except  July  and  August;  Cooperative 
Health,  published  by  the  Medical  Bu- 
reau of  the  Cooperative  League  of  the 
U.S.A.,  monthly. 

After  the  Depression— Friends  and 
supporters  of  the  Philadelphia  YMCA 
are  making  a  determined  effort  to  re- 
habilitate its  financial  structure  shaken 
by  years  of  depression  conditions.  Some 
months  ago  its  liabilities  totaled  more 
than  $5  million.  Through  the  coopera- 
tion of  creditor  groups  and  the  relin- 
quishment  of  the  central  properties  to 
the  mortgage  holder,  indebtedness  has 
now  been  reduced  to  some  $600,000. 
During  the  present  year  a  determined 
effort  will  be  made  to  raise  $1  million 
to  buy  back  the  central  properties  which 
cost  $4,400,000  and  which  are  admirably 
adapted  to  "Y"  work.  A  similar  effort 
will  be  made  to  extend  the  membership 
of  the  branches  and  to  strengthen  the 
program,  especially  for  boys. 


State  Coordination— Wisconsin  has 
what  its  organizers  believe  to  be  the 
first  state  coordinating  committee  of  its 
kind.  Its  purpose  is  "to  do  at  the  state 
In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  MID  MONTHLY 
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level  what  local  community  or  coordinat- 
ing councils  do  at  the  local  level."  Or- 
ganized through  and  interlocking  with 
the  State  Conference  of  Social  Work,  it 
has  its  own  officers,  membership  and 
committee  set-up  through  which  it  seeks 
to  coordinate  activities  of  local  groups 
and  associations  in  the  state  on  public 
welfare  matters,  particularly  on  specific 
state-wide  projects.  Approximately  fifty 
organizations  now  are  affiliated  in  the 
committee.  Its  first  project  is  the  dis- 
semination of  information  gathered  by 
the  Citizen's  Committee  on  Public  Wel- 
fare for  its  recent  report  to  the  legisla- 
ture. Cooperating  are  the  state  universi- 
ty and  various  public  departments. 

Elected — Two  newly-elected  members 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  are  George  L.  Harrison, 
president  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  York  and  Lloyd  B.  Wilson, 
president  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Poto- 
mac Telephone  Company  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  They  succeed  Alfred  E.  Smith 
and  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  of  New  York, 
resigned. 

Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Columbia  University,  was 
elected  president  for  1939  of  the  Amtr- 


ican  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science.  George  D.  Birkhoff  of  Har- 
vard is  the  1938  president. 

Sage  News— The  1937  edition  of  the 
Social  Work  Yearbook,  edited  for  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  by  Russell  H. 
Kurtz,  has  had  a  second  printing  to 
meet  the  demand  occasioned  by  sales 
already  well  beyond  that  of  all  previous 
editions.  .  .  .  The  biggest  first  printing 
ever  made  of  a  Russell  Sage  publica- 
tion has  been  ordered  for  The  Public- 
Assistance  Worker,  another  of  Mr. 
Kurtz"  editorial  children.  (See  page 
60)  .  .  .  Leader  in  bookstore  interest 
among  Sage  books  of  1937  is  Allan 
Eaton's  Handicrafts  of  the  Southern 
Highlands.  [See  Survey  Graphic,  No- 
vember 1937.]  Mr.  Eaton  recently  ar- 
ranged an  exhibit  of  rural  arts  of  Amer- 
ica for  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  cele- 
bration of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  So  popular  was  the  exhibit 
that  its  duration  was  extended  and  there 
were  requests  that  it  be  permanent. 

On  the  first  of  February  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  created  a  new  depart- 
ment of  consumer  credit  studies.  This 
is  really  a  descriptive  re-christening  of 
the  department  of  remedial  loans  which 
has  grown  steadily  since  1930  and  now 
is  directed  by  Rolf  Nugent. 

Coming  Events — Member  groups  of 
the  American  Council  of  Guidance  and 
Personnel  Associations  will  hold  their 
annual  meeting  February  23-26  in  At- 
lantic City,  N.  J.  .  .  .  The  American 
Association  for  Adult  Education  will 
meet  May  16-18  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 
.  .  .  The  National  Conference  of  Jew- 
ish Social  Welfare  will  be  held  May 
28-31  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Harry 
Greenstein  of  Baltimore  is  the  president. 
Still  to  come  in  a  current  series  of 
lectures  for  the  benefit  of  the  Affiliated 
Schools  for  Workers  are:  Labor  Cul- 
ture, by  Tom  Tippett,  February  15; 
Foreign  Labor  Movements  as  seen  from 
the  International  Labor  Office,  by  Carter 
Goodrich,  March  1;  Philosophy  of 
Workers'  Education,  by  Eduard  C. 
Lindeman,  March  8.  Information  from 
the  schools,  302  East  35  Street,  New 
York.  .  .  .  New  York  University,  divi- 
sion of  general  education,  has  announced 
a  new  occupational  training  course  in 
child  care  intended  for  those  vocationally 
interested  in  the  care  of  small  children. 
It  will  be  given  on  ten  Tuesday  after- 
noons beginning  February  8.  ...  The 
New  School  for  Social  Research,  New 
York,  in  its  spring  curriculum  has  added 
several  new  courses  for  social  workers: 
Social  Security  and  Social  Work,  given 
by  Frieda  Wunderlich,  for  many  years 
in  social  welfare  work  in  Germany; 
Whither  Social  Work,  Issues  and 
Trends,  by  Leonard  W.  Mayo  of  the 
Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City; 


Social  Case  Work  and  Social  Resources, 
by  Mary  Louise  Whitehead,  chief  of 
social  service,  New  York  Hospital.  In- 
formation from  the  school,  66  West  12 
Street. 

The  Pennsylvania  Conference  on  So- 
cial Work  will  meet  February  15-19  in 
York,  Pa.  Information  from  H.  A. 
Waldkoenig,  secretary,  743  Woolworth 
Building,  Lancaster. 

The  fourth  annual  conference  on  Con- 
servation of  Marriage  and  the  Family 
will  be  held  April  12-15  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill.  Infor- 
mation from  R.  M.  Grumman,  extension 
division  of  the  university. 

Organization  News — The  National 
Safety  Council  is  twenty-five  years  old 
this  year.  Its  Silver  Jubilee  celebration 
will  take  the  form  of  a  year-long  in- 
tensified effort  for  safety  of  all  kinds. 
.  .  .  The  Associated  Charities  Society  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.  has  reached  the  hon- 
ored landmark  of  fifty  years. 

A  number  of  Cleveland  social  agencies 
recently  have  acquired  new  facilities. 
These  include:  a  new  nurses'  home  at 
the  Salvation  Army  Booth  Memorial 
Home,  a  new  industrial  building  for  the 
Society  for  the  Blind,  and  one  for  the 
Association  for  Crippled  and  Disabled 
as  the  result  of  a  bequest  by  the  late 
Metelene  Wickwire;  a  new  warm-water 
pool  for  paralysis  treatment  at  the  latter 
association,  by  a  grant  from  the  Beau- 
mont Charities  Trust;  a  Community 
Service  Building  which  provides  a  new 
home  for  fifteen  community  fund  agen- 
cies, through  a  bequest  to  several  agen- 
cies by  the  late  Mrs.  Mariett  L.  Hun- 

tington. 

As  Bostonian  as 
the  traditions  of 
Beacon  Hill,  where 
it  was  built  in  the 
early  nineteenth 
century,  and  pre- 
serving the  charm 
of  that  period,  is 
the  new  home  of 
the  Boston  Family 
Welfare  Associa- 
tion, at  10  Derne 
Street,  recent  gift  of  "a  friend."  The 
society  for  many  years — of  late  very 
crowded  ones — carried  on  its  work  at 
43  Hawkins  Street,  but  now  leaves  that 
building  to  the  manifold  uses  of  public 
welfare  agencies. 

The  National  Probation  Association, 
recognizing  the  growing  importance  of 
the  far  West  in  criminology,  has  an- 
nounced that  it  will  establish  a  western 
branch  office  at  San  Francisco,  the  first 
branch  in  the  association's  thirty  years 
of  existence.  Eleven  western  states  will 
be  included  in  the  new  division  to  be 
directed  by  Ralph  G.  Wales,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Protective  Service  Bu- 
reau of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  .  .  .  The  Trav- 


elers Aid  Society  of  New  York  reports 
ar.  increase  of  nearly  10  percent  in  the 
number  of  persons  assisted  in  1937  over 
1936— the  1937  total  being  over  52,- 
000.  .  .  .  The  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety of  New  York  has  changed  the 
name  of  its  Bureau  of  Advice  and  In- 
formation to  Contributors  Information 
Bureau.  The  change  is  in  the  interest 
of  accuracy,  says  the  society,  citing  re- 
quests for  increasingly  irrelevant  infor- 
mation— from  matrimonial  advice  to 
where  to  get  a  social  security  number 
tatooed.  The  bureau  is  directed  by  Ru- 
dolph T.  Danstedt,  until  recently  assist- 
ant director  of  the  Family  Welfare  So- 
ciety of  Queens.  Evelyn  Bevier,  former 
secretary,  remains  as  his  associate. 

Westward  Ho — Bertha  C.  Reynolds 
has  resigned  from  the  Smith  College 
School  of  Social  Work  and  next  fall 
will  join  the  faculty  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity, St.  Louis,  to  give  a  course  in 
supervision  in  the  George  Warren 
Brown  department  of  social  work,  Frank 
J.  Bruno,  director.  Writes  Mr.  Bruno: 
"Miss  Reynolds'  group  will  be  limited 
to  twenty  persons  who  have  completed 
two  years  in  a  school  of  social  work, 
selected  from  among  the  younger  gradu- 
ates who  have  had  or  are  ready  to  have 
supervisory  experience.  She  hopes  that 
the  group  will  include  representatives 
of  public  as  well  as  private  social  work, 
rural  as  well  as  urban,  and  group  as 
well  as  case  work.  While  applications 
for  the  course  will  be  accepted  freely, 
the  choice  of  the  twenty  best  fitted  to 
take  it  will  be  made  carefully." 

The  course  will  run  through  the  aca- 
demic year,  September  29,  1938  to  June 
2,  1939,  and  registration  for  one  semes- 
ter only  will  not  be  accepted.  It  will 
carry  twelve  semester  units  of  credit. 
Supporting  courses  in  psychiatry,  ad- 
vanced case  work  and  research  will  en- 
able students  to  complete  their  full  time 
curriculum. 

In  Print — A  notable  addition  to  the 
slender  literature  available  on  supervis- 
ory methods  and  procedures  in  case 
work  in  a  large  public  family  service 
agency,  is  a  study  hammered  out  on  the 
anvil  of  experience  by  a  committee  in  the 
family  service  division  of  the  Chicago 
Relief  Administration,  222  West  North 
Bank  Drive.  This  committee  and  its  sub- 
committees, headed  by  Clara  Paul  Paige, 
director  of  the  division,  and  made  up 
largely  of  staff,  has  been  at  work  on  the 
project  off  and  on  for  three  years  or  so. 
The  report,  complete  with  samples  of 
record  blanks,  deals  with  methods  devel- 
oped and  tested  as  routines  whereby  a 
large  volume  of  work  may  be  handled 
effectively.  The  scope  of  the  study  is  in- 
dicated by  the  titles  of  its  chapter  head- 
ings: Standards  for  the  Case  Worker; 
Organization  of  the  Day's  Work  by  the 
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Supervising  Case  Worker;  Routine  and 
Mivlianical  Procedures  and  Devices;  Use 
of  the  Group  in  Supervision;  Personnel 
Fill--  and  Evaluation  Reports  on  Staff; 
A  District  Office  Library;  Training  Plan 
for  New  Junior  Emergency  Workers. 
(Supervision:  Some  Devices  and  Meth- 
ods Used  by  the  Family  Service  Division 
of  the  Chicago  Relief  Administration,  43 
pp.  mimeographed.  Price  25  cents. 

People  and  Things 

I  OULA  F.  DUNN,  lately  on  the  field 
staff  of  the  Social  Security  Board  and 
before  that  with  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration,  has  been  ap- 
pointed oommis- 
2sioner  of  public 
welfare  of  Ala- 
bama, her  home 
state.  Since  her  ap- 
pointment Miss 
Dunn  has  been 
made  a  member  of 
the  advisory  com- 
mittee of  the  child 
welfare  division  of 
the  U.S.  Children's 

Bureau  and  of  the  board  of  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America,  connections 
hailed  by  the  child  welfare  workers  of 
Alabama  as  most  encouraging  for  their 
program.  In  a  recent  letter  to  Survey 
Miilmonthly  Miss  Dunn  expressed  par- 
ticular zest  for  her  new  job  because 
"Alabama,  with  its  present  legal  and 
financial  machinery,  has  the  setting  for 
a  really  sound  public  welfare  program." 

Turnover —  Eleanor  W.  Mumford, 
K.N.,  has  left  the  assistant  directorship  of 
the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nursing  to  become  associate  for 
nursing  activities  with  the  National  So- 
ciety for  Prevention  of  Blindness.  She  suc- 
ceeds Francia  Baird  Crocker,  R.N.,  now 
Mrs.  Francis  J.  Carr.  .  .  .  The  Nurse 
Placement  Service,  Chicago,  has  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  Anna  L. 
Tittman  from  the  Joint  Vocational  Ser- 
vice, New  York,  as  executive  director, 
succeeding  Adda  Eldridge,  R.N.,  recent- 
ly resigned. 

Albert  B.  Stoneman,  for  fifteen  years 
general  secretary  of  the  Michigan  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  and  more  recently 
headworker  of  South  End  House,  Bos- 
ton, has  been  chosen  executive  secretary 
of  the  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society 
of  Wisconsin.  .  .  .  Miriam  Steep  has  re- 
signed as  secretary  of  the  sections  on 
health  administration  and  health  educa- 
tion of  the  New  York  City  Welfare 
Council.  .  .  .  Fannie  B.  Shaw,  who  has 
been  secretary  of  school  health  education 
on  the  staff  of  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association  resigned  recently  to  return 
to  her  native  state  of  Georgia  as  director 
of  a  new  bureau  of  health  education  for 
the  State  Department  of  Health.  Holland 


Hudson,  from  the  Hamilton  County  Tu- 
berculosis Sanatorium  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  has  joined  the  NTA  staff  in  charge 
of  the  national  rehabilitation  program. 

Honors— The  1937  Roll  of  Honor, 
published  by  The  Living  Church,  organ 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  denomina- 
tion, includes  Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  cited 
for  her  "distinguished  services  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Church  Mission  of  Help  and 
in  the  Family  Welfare  Association  of 
America,"  as  well  as  for  her  "many 
worthwhile  contributions  to  the  cause  of 
Christian  social  service.' 

William  Edwin  Hall,  president  of  the 
Boys'  Clubs  of  America  since  1916,  was 
given  the  award  of  "club  of  champions" 
by  the  Catholic  Youth  Organization  at  a 
recent  dinner.  The  citation  recognized 
Mr.  Hall  for  his  "service  and  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  youth." 

The  Gimbel  award,  given  annually  to 
Philadelphia's  "outstanding  woman  of 
the  year,"  was  presented  for  1937  to 
Mrs.  Robert  R.  P.  Bradford,  seventy- 
two-year-old  social  worker,  who  fifty-one 
years  ago  founded  The  Lighthouse,  a 
community  organization  for  mill  work- 
ers. The  award  carries  with  it  a  check 
for  $1000. 

Stanley  M.  Isaacs,  borough  president 
nt  Manhattan  and  president  of  the 
United  Neighborhood  Houses  of  New 
York,  received  from  the  Neighborhood 
House  of  the  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Philan- 
thropic League  its  annual  gold  medal 
award  for  his  work  in  behalf  of  the 
city's  settlement  houses. 

New  Jobs — Eula  B.  Stokely  has  been 
appointed  director  of  Volunteer  Special 
Services  for  the  midwestern  area  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.  Since  1918  she 
has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  St.  Louis 
branch  office.  .  .  .  Anne  Camacho,  late- 
ly of  the  supervisory  staff  of  the  New 
York  City  Emergency  Relief  Bureau,  is 
now  supervisor  of  child  welfare  services 
for  Morris  County,  N.  J.  .  .  .  Mar- 
garet Woll,  who  last  summer  became 
director  of  field  activities  for  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, is  taking  six  months  leave  to  study 
at  the  School  of  Social  Service  Admin- 
istration, Chicago,  after  which  she  will 
return  to  Kentucky  as  director  of  in- 
service  training. 

Colonel  J.  H.  Bigley,  at  one  time 
deputy  director  of  the  late  New  Jersey 
Emergency  Relief  Administration,  has 
been  given  the  new  post  of  director  of 
the  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.  Julia  Holder,  who 
has  been  executive  secretary,  becomes 
assistant  director.  .  .  .  The  Rev.  Hugh 
Chamberlin  Burr  of  Detroit  is  the  new- 
executive  secretary  of  the  Federation  of 
Churches  of  Rochester  and  Monroe 
County,  N.  Y. 

Florence  Kelley,  who  carries  the  name 


of  her  distinguished  grandmother,  the 
late  Florence  Kelley,  recently  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  staff  of  District  Attorney 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  of  New  York  as  law 
assistant.  A  graduate  of  Smith  College 
and  of  Yale  University  Law  School,  Miss 
Kelley  has  been  a  juvenile  court  social 
worker.  The  only  other  woman  on  Mr. 
Dewey's  legal  staff  is  Eunice  Carter, 
Negro,  who  works  in  the  abandonment 
bureau,  the  indictment  bureau  and  the 
court  of  special  sessions. 

Bart  Andress  has  been  appointed  direc- 
tor of  publicity  and  finance  for  the  Child 
Study  Association  of  America,  duties 
which  he  adds  to  his  work  for  the  Ethi- 
cal Culture  movement  and  schools. 

USHA  Personnel— J.  A.  Latimer 
has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  ad- 
ministrator, United  States  Housing  Au- 
thority, with  Warren  Vinton  acting  chief 
of  project  review,  Jacob  L.  Crane,  act- 
ing director  of  project  planning  division 
and  A.  C.  Shire,  acting  director  of  tech- 
nical divison — the  last  three  well  known 
to  housers.  M.  Farmer  Murphy  heads 
the  Bureau  of  Informaton,  assisted  by 
Tyrrel  Krum  as  director  of  press  serv- 
ice and  Ernest  M.  CuIIigan,  director  of 
a  speakers'  bureau. 

London  News — American  social  work- 
ers who  have  visited  the  London  Char- 
ity Organization  Society  almost  any  time 
during  the  past  thirty-odd  years  will  be 
interested  to  hear  of  the  retirement  from 
active  service  of  Hilda  M.  Kelly,  whose 
forceful  and  salty  personality  impressed 
everyone  who  encountered  her.  .  .  .  An- 
other message  from  London  tells  of  the 
death  of  William  Edwin  Hincks,  well 
remembered  in  this  country  as  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  London  COS  at 
the  conference  on  family  life  held  in  Buf- 
falo in  1927  on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  COS  in  America. 

Concerning  M.D.s — Dr.  Thomas  E. 
Morgan  of  Florida,  has  been  appointed 
as  a  regional  medical  consultant  on  the 
staff  of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau, 
succeeding  Dr.  A.  L.  Van  Horn.  Dr. 
Morgan's  duties  will  concern  adminis- 
tration of  maternal  and  child  health 
services  and  services  for  crippled  chil- 
dren under  the  social  security  act.  Dr. 
Van  Horn  is  now  assistant  director  of 
the  crippled  children's  division. 

Dr.  Jules  V.  Coleman,  formerly  of 
Grasslands  Hospital,  Westchester  Coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  is  now  resident  psychiatrist  at 
the  Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Society 
of  New  York.  Nathaniel  Held  heads  the 
school  which  is  in  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 
.  .  .  Dr.  H.  Jackson  Davis  recently  was 
appointed  chief  medical  officer  on  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Welfare.  For  six  years  he  was  the 
liaison  officer  between  the  department, 
the  FERA,  WPA,  and  other  emergency 
relief  and  public  health  agencies. 
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Readers  Write 


"That  Which  Is" 

To  THE  EDITOR:  May  I  invite  the  sug- 
gestions of  your  readers  to  an  area  of 
social  work  which  at  present  appears 
confused  and  undirected. 

Today  public  welfare  and  social  work 
administrators  may  well  ask  what  is 
social  work  publicity.  That  little' 
Johnny,  aged  thirteen,  shot  himself  in 
order  that  his  starving  mother  and 
siblings  might  have  more  to  eat  is  not 
the  fuel  upon  which  reader  interest  can 
be  motivated  toward  constructive  social 
action.  The  real  tragedy  is  not  Johnny's 
heroic  but  foolish  death.  Those  factors 
in  our  community  which  breed  a  situa- 
tion making  Johnny's  unfortunate  death 
"reader  news,"  are  the  real  tragedy. 
Human  welfare  should  not  be  an  in- 
dividual headline  story,  but  the  "finan- 
cial page  report"  of  the  well-being  of 
our  nation  from  bottom  to  top  and  all 
around. 

Historically,  this  suggested  approach 
seems  sound.  Dorothea  Dix's  terse,  frill- 
free  Memorials,  in  which  she  enumer- 
ated simply  what  she  saw,  served  as  a 
singularly  potent  weapon  in  her  success- 
ful fight  against  the  then  barbaric  han- 
dling of  the  mentally  ill.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  "human-interest"  appeal  of 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  claims  the  fame  of  flaming  an 
already  confused  nation  into  war. 

Right  now  John  Q.  Public  needs  to 
understand  "that  which  is"  in  connection 
with  social  work.  "Dog-collar  tags," 
'The  Hundred  Neediest  Cases,"  and 
little  Johnny's  suicide  obviously  do  not 
clear  away  the  present  muddled  misun- 
derstanding of  social  service.  We  must 
forget  the  fallacy  of  "human-interest," 
and  as  social  workers,  newspapermen 
and  publicists,  learn  to  report  intel- 
ligibly the  facts  upon  which  the  public 
can  do  some  solid  thinking.  The  chal- 
lenge is  to  master  the  art  of  making 
public  information  public. 

CARL  B.  FLAXMAN 
Chicago  Relief  Administration 

Two-Way  Rights 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  exchange  his  goods  or  his  serv- 
ices with  any  other  individual  as  he  sees 
fit  is  as  fundamental  and  inalienable  as 
the  right  to  live.  The  right  to  work  is 
but  a  phase  of  this  right  to  exchange 
services  for  goods.  The  right  to  employ 
workers  is  another  phase  of  the  same 
right.  Neither  of  these  phases  should 
be  abridged  by  arbitrary  means  or  pro- 
cedure. 

If  we  concede  the  right  of  the  worker 


to  quit  work  when  he  wants  to,  we  must 
concede  the  right  of  the  employer  to  quit 
operating,  to  shut  up  his  shop  or  his 
plant  when  he  sees  fit.  If  we  concede 
the  right  of  the  worker  to  work  for 
whom  he  pleases,  we  must  also  concede 
the  right  of  the  employer  to  employ 
whom  he  pleases.  The  right  of  the  work- 
er to  strike  is  no  more  inalienable  than 
the  right  of  the  employer  to  close  his 
shop. 

If  the  worker  has  a  vested  interest  in 
his  job,  then  the  employer  has  a  vested 
interest  in  the  workman's  services;  for 
both  are  parties  to  an  exchange  opera- 
tion. If  the  worker  has  a  vested  interest 
in  his  job,  then  the  customer  at  the  store 
has  a  vested  interest  in  the  store  from 
which  he  buys  his  supplies.  If  the  cus- 
tomer has  a  vested  interest  in  the  store, 
then  the  storekeeper  has  a  vested  inter- 
est in  the  property  of  the  customer;  for 
both  are  parties  to  an  exchange  of  goods 
or  an  equivalent. 

In  the  end  we  must  realize  that  there 
are  two  parties  to  an  exchange  of  goods 
and   services.   What   we   concede   to  one 
party,  we  must  concede   to  the  other. 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.        R.   C.    BARNETT 

Here  to  Stay 

To  THE  EDITOR:  With  one  fell  swoop 
of  his  totalitarian  pen,  Mayor  Frank 
("I  am  the  law")  Hague  of  Jersey  City 
would  fain  abolish  juvenile  courts  in  his 
state.  Such  a  proposal  naturally  is 
alarming  to  the  National  Probation  As- 
sociation, interested  as  it  is  in  the  pro- 
tection of  children  from  police  and 
criminal  procedure. 

For  courts  and  correctional  institu- 
tions for  children,  Mayor  Hague  would 
substitute  the  Bureau  of  Special  Service, 
which  he  established  in  Jersey  City  in 
1931.  This  bureau  seeks  to  coordinate 
the  work  _of  the  public  schools  and  the 
police  department.  Directed  by  Thomas 
W.  Hopkins,  assistant  superintendent  in 
charge  of  compulsory  education,  it  deals 
with  school  attendance  cases  and  also, 
in  the  first  instance,  with  all  children 
arrested  by  the  police.  Although  the 
mayor  says  that  policemen  cannot  "lay 
a  finger"  on  alleged  delinquent  boys,  the 
unit  of  the  Jersey  City  bureau  which 
deals  with  such  boys  at  present  is  staffed 
largely  by  police. 

We  believe  that  the  Bureau  of  Special 
Service  has  great  possibilities  for  good 
in  dealing  with  school  cases  and  in  ad- 
justing minor  delinquencies  that  do  not 
need  the  authority  and  the  thorough  case 
work  treatment  which  only  a  well 
equipped  children's  court  is  capable  of 
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giving.   But   such   a   bureau   cannot   tak< 
the  place  of  the  court. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  whether   Mayo 
Hague    likes    it    or    not,    children's    o 
juvenile  courts  have  come  to  stay  as  an 
implement  for  the  protection  of  children 
from    police    and    criminal    court    han-> 
dling.     But     juvenile     courts     must     be 
equipped     to    give     thorough    individua 
treatment  through  humane  judges,  clin- 
ics   and    probation    staffs,    trained    ancl 
equipped  to  deal  with  children.  When  sc 
equipped,  juvenile  courts  play  a  leading 
role  in  the  prevention  of  crime. 

In  opposition  to  Mayor  Hague's  dia- 
tribe against  children's  courts,  we  need 
only  to  point  out  that  such  courts  are 
to  be  found  in  forty-seven  states.  If 
Mayor  Hague  is  right,  the  legislatures 
of  forty-seven  American  commonwealths 
are  wrong.  If  Mayor  Hague  is  right, 
then  the  best  penological  and  crimino- 
logical  thought  in  the  United  States  is 
wrong.  If  Mayor  Hague  is  right,  the 
nation's  leading  psychologists  and  hu- 
manitarians are  wrong. 
Executive  director  CHARLES  L.  CHUTE 
National  Probation  Association 

Children  of  Spain 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  Social  Workers 
Committee  to  Aid  Spanish  Democracy, 
has  had  a  recent  cable  from  the  Chil- 
dren's Commission  in  Paris  urgently  ap- 
pealing for  immediate  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  milk  for  the  children  of: 
Madrid.  According  to  the  cable,  the- 
Ministry  of  Public  Health  of  Spain  re- 
ports that  the  health  and  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  babies  in  Madrid  are  seriously 
endangered  unless  friends  of  other  coun- 
tries come  to  their  help  at  once.  The  so- 
cial workers  committee,  which  contrib- 
uted the  sum  of  $600  during  December 
for  relief  to  Spain's  children,  authorized! 
part  of  that  contribution  to  be  used  for 
one  ton  of  powdered  milk.  It  also  al- 
located $262  to  the  Ethel  Taylor  Me- 
morial Home  for  refugee  children  in' 
Spain,  which  the  New  York  chapter  of 
the  committee  is  supporting. 

A  recent  international  conference  in 
Paris,  attended  by  representatives  of  re- 
lief committees  in  seventeen  countries, 
laid  plans  for  intensifying  a  world-wide 
campaign  for  aid  to  Spain's  children. 
The  social  workers  committee  was  rep- 
resented by  Constance  Kyle  who  heads 
a  committee  to  coordinate  all  relief 
groups  operating  in  Spain,  its  purpose  to 
assure  the  most  efficient  and  purposeful 
collaboration  in  the  interests  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

All   inquiries   and   funds   to  the   social 
workers   committee   should  be   addressed 
to   the  national  office,  381    Fourth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City. 
Executive  secretary       JAN   B.   CHAKIN 
Social  Workers  Committee 
to   Aid  Spanish   Democracy 


Conference  Travelers'  Notebook 

rHOSE  who  attend  the  sixty-fifth  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work,  meeting  in  Seattle  June  26  to 
uly  2.  will  have  a  chance  to  enjoy  some  of  the  most 
jpctacular  scenery  the  country  affords,  to  explore  two  of 
w  great  national  parks — Glacier  and  Yellowstone — and 
o  visit  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  one  of  the  engineering 

••f  the  Power  Age. 

Seattle  itself  is  the  industrial,  commercial  and  transpor- 

ation  center  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.   In  the  eighty-six 

-ince  it  was  founded  as  a  trading  post  in  the  wilder- 

has  grown  to  a  metropolis  of  more  than  400,000 

nhahitants.  Located  on   Puget  Sound,  the  largest  inland 

sea  in  the  world,  lying  between  the  Cascade  and  the  Olym- 

jic  mountains,  Seattle  is  the  biggest  city  in  the  northwestern 

corner  of  the  United  States.  With  its  great  natural  harbor 

and  its  position  as  the  American  port  nearest  the  Orient 

nd  Alaska,  it  inevitably  has  become  a  transportation  center. 

A  fleet  of  passenger  and  freight  ships  plies  regularly  be- 
ween  Seattle  and  Alaska;  each  summer  thousands  of  pas- 
sengers are  carried  to  the  Territory,  which  is  increasingly 
popular  as  a  colorful  and  "different"  vacation  land.  The 
-itv  is  also  the  terminal  of  four  transcontinental  railroads, 
and  of  four  airlines. 

For  motorists,  two  broad  cement  highways  lead  south, 
•rossing  Oregon  and  running  the  length  of  California  and 
over  the  Mexican  border.  One  route  lies  along  the  rugged, 
scenic  coast  line,  the  other  through  the  fragrant  agricul- 
tural valleys  of  these  three  fruit-growing  states. 

Those  who  wish  to  travel  south  from  Seattle  after  the 
conference  can  reach  San  Francisco  in  two  and  a  half  days 
>y  boat,  forty-two  hours  by  motor  coach,  about  twenty- 
eight  hours  by  automobile,  twenty-seven  hours  by  train, 
seven  hours  by  plane. 

For  those  who  want  to  get  better  acquainted  with  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  there  is  what  is  known  locally  as  the 
'evergreen  playland"  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  British 
[Columbia.  This  is  an  area  of  snow-capped  peaks,  of  numer- 
ous cool,  deep  lakes,  of  swiftly  flowing  mountain  streams. 
The  "playland"  offers  many  vacation  facilities,  including 
*olf,  fishing,  hunting,  swimming,  boating,  hiking,  and  camp- 
ing trips  in  the  mountains. 

The  area  includes  a  number  of  noted  cities.  Tacoma, 
Washington,  is  both  a  shipping  and  an  industrial  center. 
Garden  enthusiasts  will  feel  a  special  interest  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  "the  city  of  roses."  Over  the  line  in  British  Colum- 
bia are  Vancouver  and  Victoria.  Vancouver  has  on  its  out- 
skirts a  thousand-acre  forest  preserve,  Stanley  Park. 
Victoria  is  situated  across  the  Strait  on  Vancouver  Island. 
With  its  tranquil  parks  and  squares,  its  pleasant  homes  and 
clubs  and  orderly  life,  Victoria  seems  a  transplanted  bit  of 
Old  England. 

To  the  east  of  Seattle,  over  the  Cascade  Mountains,  lies 
agricultural  Washington.  The  conference  visitor,  home- 
ward bound  by  car,  bus,  train  or  plane  will  view  the 
Yakima  Valley,  famous  for  its  apple  orchards,  and  other 
fertile  farming  valleys  between  the  mountain  ranges. 

The  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  Yellowstone  or  Glacier  Park 
may  be  visited  en  route  to  Seattle  or  on  the  way  home.  The 
dam,  ninety  miles  west  of  Spokane,  is  being  built  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  It  is  the  greatest  structure 
man  has  yet  reared,  and  will  furnish  water  and  power  for 
an  area  of  more  than  a  million  acres.  It  is  the  key  dam  in 
a  series  of  ten  on  which  a  vast  regional  plan  depends  [see 
Survey  Graphic,  October  1936,  page  468]. 


SUMMER  TRAVELERS 


Seoul 


ion  are  invited  to  send  for  the 
free  travel  books  published  by 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway. 
No  obligation  on  your  part 
whatsoever.  We  print  these 
books  for  distribution  to  the 
traveling  public. 

The  Northern  Pacific  is  a 
most  attractive  trans-continen- 
tal route,  with  28  ranges  of 
mountains  and  1,406  miles  of 
river  scenery  along  its  main 
line  between  Chicago  and  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Circle  the  West  on  your  vaca- 
tion! Rail  tickets  permit  it  and 
you  may  stop  in  the  National 
Parks,  in  cities  or  for  a  rest  at 
Montana -Wyoming  ranches  or 
for  an  inspiring  cruise  to  A  laska. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  a  vaca- 
tion trip,  no  matter  where,  we 
will  appreciate  a  letter  from 
you,  or  just  fill  out  the  coupon 
below,  paste  on  a  postal  card, 
or  enclose  in  an  envelope  and 
send  to  us. 


GOING   TO 

SEATTLE   CONVENTION? 

The  National  Conference  of  Social  Worker! 
if  in  Seattle  June  26 -July  2,  1938.  If  you 
are  thinking  of  going  to  this  meeting,  send 
for  our  free  Seattle  book. 


NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 


•  Pleue  in.il  to  E.  E.  NELSON 

121  Northern  Pacific  H.ilw.i,  Si.  !•.„!,  Minn. 


Send  me  the  following  free  travel  book* 


I  «ni  thinking  of*  trip  In 


V,,,,. 


0^  ike 

NORTH   COAST   LIMITED 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 
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Book  Reviews 


A  "Must,"  Says  Miss   Bailey 

THE  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  WORKER,  edited 
by  Russell  H.  Kurtz.  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
224  pp.  Price  $1  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 


comes  to  join  the  "must"  books 
of  social  work  this  not-so-slim  little 
volume  with  the  dignified  dress  in  which 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  invariably 
clothes  its  typographical  children.  Here, 
in  half  a  dozen  chapters,  as  simple  as 
they  are  authoritative,  is  the  clear  state- 
ment of  what  public  assistance  as  we 
know  it  is  all  about,  what  it  grew  from, 
what  it  encompasses  and  what  it  takes 
to  do  the  job  of  making  it  effective. 

The  idea  for  such  a  book  came  to  its 
editor,  Russell  H.  Kurtz,  last  spring  at 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
in  Indianapolis.  He  observed  people  as 
they  came  and  went  at  the  various  book 
exhibits,  noted  what  they  asked  for,  and 
listened  to  the  more-often-than-not  an- 
swer. "No,  there  isn't  any  one  book  that 
tells  the  story.  You'll  have  to  read  this 
for  that  and  that  for  this,  and  these  for 
something  else  again."  He  watched  these 
people  thumbing  through  the  proposed 
volumes,  some  of  them  pretty  tome-ish, 
saw  them  do  a  little  mental  arithmetic 
on  the  prices  and  then  turn  away, 
vaguely  frustrated. 

Along  toward  the  end  of  the  confer- 
ence he  buttonholed  a  friend  who  turns 
out  to  be  his  reviewer. 

"Listen,  Miss  Bailey.  Somebody  ought 
to  do  a  book;  a  book  that  would  be  easy 
to  read,  that  would  not  be  a  history  of  so- 
cial work,  or  a  treatise  on  its  techniques, 
or  a  preachment  of  anybody's  philosophy; 
but  just  the  simple  story  of  what  every- 
body ought  to  know  who  has  any  part 
in  this  business  of  public  assistance. 
Gosh,  how  these  people  want  it.  Yes'm, 
somebody  ought  to  do  a  book,  and  a  book 
that  could  be  sold  for  a  dollar." 

"Somebody?"  answered  the  friend  who 
turns  out  to  be  his  reviewer.  "Why  not 
you?" 

And  he  did,  he  and  his  collaborators, 
and  the  book  is  coming  from  the  presses 
as  this  is  written  and  its  price  is  a  dollar. 

This  "simple  story"  consists  of  six 
parts,  and  several  pages  of  reading  ref- 
erences. In  Public  Assistance  in  the 
United  States,  Arthur  Dunham  delineates 
"the  whole  sweep"  of  the  beginnings  of 
public  aid,  the  rise  of  category  relief  and 
the  arguments  for  and  against  it,  relief 
during  the  depression,  the  present  scene 
as  it  shapes  itself  under  the  social  secur- 
ity act  and  finally  the  problems  of  policy 
and  administration  as  they  emerge  from 
a  period  of  sudden  change. 

In  the  section  Who  Shall  Be  Granted 
Public  Aid?  How  Much?  In  What 
Form?  Donald  S.  Howard  examines  the 


various  definitions  of  eligibility,  of  need, 
and  of  "character,"  the  policies  of  work 
relief,  direct  relief,  cash  and  "in  kind," 
and  illuminates  the  tortuous  process  of 
determining  "budget  deficiency." 

In  the  section  Dealing  With  People  in 
Need,  Margaret  Rich,  in  language  clear 
to  the  merest  tyro,  illuminates  the  ap- 
proach to  the  person  in  need,  be  he  an 
unemployed  man,  an  old  woman  alone,  a 
child  in  his  own  home,  or  a  blind  person, 
and  the  process  by  which  he  is  treated 
in  his  own  setting  as  an  individual  human 
being,  even  as  you  and  I. 

In  the  section  Problems  of  Health 
and  Medical  Care,  Dora  Goldstine  urges 
worker  awareness  to  the  implications  of 
such  problems  and  outlines  desirable 
teamwork  between  public  assistance 
worker,  doctor,  nurse,  hospital  and  all 
public  and  private  health  agencies.  One 
could  wish  that  all  areas  of  the  country 
were  supplied  with  the  facilities  that  are 
discussed.  Unhappily  in  many  communi- 
ties the  question  of  "selection  and  use 
of  resources"  is  purely  academic — there 
aren't  any. 

In  Tying  In  With  the  Community, 
Gertrude  Vaile  takes  a  look  at  the  rela- 
tionships of  various  branches  of  public 
assistance  administration,  their  setting 
in  public  opinion  and  community  life,  and 
how  this  all  conditions  the  day-to-day 
task  of  the  workers,  especially  in  rural 
areas.  Here  is  good  realistic  "down  at 
the  grass  roots"  reasoning  and  discussion. 

Finally  Mr.  Kurtz  himself  writes  of 
Public  Assistance  and  Social  Work,  the 
development  and  application  of  profes- 
sional principles  and  practices  to  the  job 
at  hand.  He  discusses  professional  educa- 
tion, in-service  training,  self-education  by 
home  study  of  "the  literature  of  the  job," 
and  the  status  and  security  of  the  worker, 
including  the  merit  system  and,  briefly, 
affiliation  with  the  trade  union  movement. 

To  this  reviewer,  prejudiced  perhaps 
because  she  egged  Mr.  Kurtz  on  to  pur- 
sue his  Indianapolis-born  idea,  it  seems 
that  in  this  book  he,  his  collaborators 
and  "the  Sage"  have  given  to  everyone 
concerned  with  making  public  assistance 
work,  from  top  flight  officials  and  board 
members  down  through  all  ranks  to  the 
newest  staff  recruit,  the  best  dollar's 
worth  they've  had  in  a  long,  long  time. 
"Miss  BAILEY" 

Old  Age  Miscellany 

THE  SPAN  OF  LIFE,  by  William  Marias 
Malisoff.  Lippincott.  339  pp.  Price  $2.50  post- 
paid of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

TF  this  is  the  end  product  of  the  phil- 

osophy  of  science,  then  science  needs 

a  deal  of  saving.  Here  we  have  from  the 

hands  of  a  graduate  philosopher,  a  book 


intended  for  critical  information.  Mr. 
Malisoff  gives  the  impression  of  an  arm- 
chair secretary  who  has  assiduously  col- 
lected topical  items  on  old  age  from 
Adam  to  Carrel,  and  even  including  the 
latest  Sunday  supplement.  The  book> 
lacks  order  or  a  rational  thread  of  se- 
quence in  dealing  with  a  subject  which, 
to  the  end,  the  author  fails  to  define. 
He  offers  suggestive  references  in  abun- 
dance and  much  commentary,  but  never 
opinions,  critical  analysis,  or  preference 
as  to  one  of  several  obvious  deductions. 
In  328  pages  split  into  forty-three  chap- 
ters, innumerable  authors  are  referred 
to  as  familiar  personalities  and  often 
quoted  extensively,  but  without  discrim- 
ination as  to  the  relative  worth  of  con- 
tradictory evidence. 

Assimilation  by  the  author  has  appar- 
ently been  gluttonous  but  digestion  and 
elimination  faulty.  One  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  is  a  scientist's  example 
of  what  no  scientist  will  accept  as  scien- 
tific method.  The  collecting  of  items  and 
distributing  them  under  index  cards  must 
have  been  good  fun,  but  the  value  re- 
mains the  author's  rather  than  the  read- 
er's. Throughout,  he  serves  his  abundant 
repast  with  unction  but  he  seems  not  to 
partake  of  the  feast,  nor  add  a  dessert 
of  his  own  creation.  Dippings  into  Au- 
thors on  Old  Age  would  have  been  a 
more  revealing  title. 

Utopian  decalogic  proposals  close  the 
subject  a  la  Carrel,  without  a  word  of 
suggestion  as  to  the  work  or  the  work- 
ers, for  the  universal  front  to  save  human 
life.  Truly  not  a  book  for  students,  work- 
ers, physicians,  statisticians,  or  it  seems 
to  me,  for  philosophers  of  sorts,  or  for 
casual  readers. 
New  York  HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 

Hope  Out  of  Failure 

THE  SHARECROPPER,  by  Charlie  May  Simon. 
Illustrated  with  woodcuts  by  Howard  Simon. 
Dutton.  247  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey 
Midmonthly. 

TV/TUCH  has  been  written  in  recent 
•'•-*•  years  about  the  southern  sharecrop- 
pers. Their  condition  of  economic  servi- 
tude, producing  as  it  does  a  dismally  low 
standard  of  living,  is — or  should  be — a 
national  scandal.  While  the  present  fed- 
eral administration  has  recognized  the 
existence  of  the  problem,  nothing  defin- 
ite in  the  way  of  a  solution  has  been 
offered.  Until  something  is  done  to  alle- 
viate these  conditions,  this  country  should 
not  be  permitted  to  forget  that  a  size- 
able portion  of  its  population  is  living  in 
extreme  poverty. 

To  this  end,  The  Sharecropper,  a  first 
novel  by  a  well-known  author  of  chil- 
dren's stories,  is  particularly  welcome. 
One  should  hasten  to  add  that  it  is  not 
merely  as  a  preachment  that  the  book  has 
worth.  It  has  the  charm  of  a  moving, 
human  story,  simply  and  effectively  told. 

This  is  the  story  of  Bill  Bradley  and 
his  wife  Donie,  children  of  sharecrop- 
pers and  sharecroppers  themselves. 
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Theirs  is  a  struggle  to  lift  themselves 
above  the  common  level — Bill  wants  a 
mule  of  his  own,  and  Donie  a  house  with 
a  garden  and  flowers.  Their  failure  is 
the  failure  common  to  all  of  their  kind, 
caused  by  devotion  to  one  crop  farming, 
an  iniquitous  system  of  tenantry,  and,  at 
times,  the  capriciousness  of  Old  Man 
River.  Failure  piles  on  failure  but  un- 
like many  others  who  become  resigned 
to  their  fate  and  merely  endure,  Bill 
and  Donie  cling  to  a  hope  that  in  time 
their  lot  will  improve. 

"And   Bill  wondered,  as  he  looked   at 

iiildren,   just   what   the   future   held 

for  them  .  .  .  Somehow,  as  he  sat  there, 

he   tflt  that  his  own  young  ones  would 

.1  better  life  than  he  and  Donie  or 

their  parents  had  had.  There  would  come 

a  change,  he  knew,  though  he  might  not 

live   to   see   it   himself,   and   it   would   be 

-le  for  them  to  have  land  of  their 

own." 

It  is  on  this  note  of  hopefulness  that 
the  hook  ends.  It  suggests  no  solution, 
but  it  does  serve  a  useful  purpose  by 
directing  attention  to  a  condition  that 
desperately  needs  correction. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  CECIL  HOLLAND 


Dubious  Thrift 

INDCSTKIAt.    ASSITRANX'E:    HRITISH    Issri- 

s.   An   Historical  and  Critical  Study  by  Sir 

Arnold  Wilson,  M.P.  and  Prof.  Hermann  Levy. 

Oxford    University     Press.     519    pp.     Price    $7 

postpaid   of   Survey    MidmontMy. 


*TpHIS  scathing  indictment  of  British 
*•  industrial  insurance  methods  and  re- 
sults surveys  the  business  from  its  origin 
to  the  present  time  and  conveys  the  im- 
pression that  the  high  lapse  rate  and 
constant  pressure  of  agents  for  new  busi- 
ness condemn  it  as  an  ill-advised  method 
of  thrift.  This,  although  the  number  of 
policies  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  about 
eighty  million,  representing  some  eight- 
een million  persons  insured.  Attention  is 
directed  to  the  decline  in  the  industrial 
insurance  expense  ratio  from  about  50 
percent  in  1900  to  between  25  percent 
and  30  percent  at  present.  This  is  con- 
trasted with  the  ratio  of  5.4  percent  given 
for  old  age  pensions;  of  6.8  percent  for 
unemployment  insurance  and  the  aver- 
age proportion  of  21.8  percent  of  recent 
years,  for  National  Health  Insurance. 

Part  I,  concerning  the  origin  and  so- 
cial development  of  industrial  insurance 
in  England,  shows  its  major  underlying 
purpose  to  be  sufficient  death  benefits  to 
meet  burial  and  general  funeral  expenses. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  exclusion  of 
death  benefits  in  the  National  Health  In- 
surance scheme  in  response  to  pressure 
from  the  companies  and  the  collecting 
Friendly  Societies.  All  the  evidence  in 
this  section  is  drawn  from  the  so-called 
Cohen  report  published  in  July  1933  and 
now  practically  inaccessible,  which  con- 
cerns a  recent  parliamentary  investiga- 
tion of  industrial  insurance  in  England. 

The  second  section  of  the  book  con- 
cerns the  relationship  between  the  in- 


BOOKS    FOR    THE    SOCIAL  WORKER 


•  To  be  published  February  25! 

THE  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  WORKER 

Hi-  Responsibility  to  the  Applicant,  the  Community, 
and  to  Himself  :  :  :  II  u—  1 1  H.  Kurtz,  Editor 

"Now  comes  to  join  (he  must  books  of  social  work  this  nol-so-slim  little 
volume.  .  .  .  Here,  in  half  a  dozen  chapters,  as  simple  as  they  are 
authoritative,  is  the  clear  statement  of  what  public  assistance  as  we  know  it 
is  all  about,  what  it  grew  from,  what  it  encompasses,  and  what  it  takes  to  do 

the  job  of  making  it  effective." 

— Mia  Bailey. 

•  Public  Assistance  —  what  it  is  •  Who  shall  be  granted 
public  aid?  How  much?  In  what  form?  •  Dealing  with 
people  in  need  •  Problems  of  health  and  medical  care  •  Tying 
in  with  the  community  •  Public  Assistance  and  social  work. 

224  pages  One  dollar 

RUSSELL     SAGE      FOUNDATION 


130  East  22d  Street 


New  York 


sured  and  the  insurers  with  extended 
observations  on  funeral  benefits,  particu- 
larly on  the  issue  of  illegal  policies  on 
the  life  of  another,  or  without  any  in- 
surable  interest.  This  practice,  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  has  no  parallel  here. 

The  final  section,  on  organization  and 
finance,  includes  amalgamations,  financial 
power,  the  relation  of  industrial  insur- 
ance to  the  state  and  the  functions  of  the 
industrial  insurance  commissioner,  a  posi- 
tion unknown  in  this  country  since  life  in- 
surance is  not  a  matter  of  federal  legisla- 
tion. The  authors  strongly  favor  having 
the  state  assume  entire  control  of  indus- 
trial insurance,  subject  to  compensation 
of  stockholders  or  their  proprietary  in- 
terests. They  are  also  of  the  opinion  that 
the  weekly  cost  of  industrial  insurance 
under  the  state  system  would  be  about 
half  that  payable  under  the  system  now 
in  vogue.  They  conclude  that  "industrial 
assurance,  i.  e.  the  payment  of  burial 
money,  should  be  a  responsibility  of  the 
state  and  should  be  made  a  statutory 
benefit  payable  in  respect  of  all  persons 
covered  by  National  Health  Insurance 
schemes,"  and  that  "there  is  no  question 
of  creating  a  new  organization  for  the 
purpose:  the  machinery  of  National 
Health  Insurance  lies  ready  to  hand  and 
can  easily  be  extended,  in  Britain  as  else- 
where, to  cover  funeral  benefit,  the  ad- 
ministration of  which  would  involve  less 
technical  difficulties  than  sickness  bene- 
fit." 

The    book   omits   much   which    should 
have  been  said  in  behalf  of   the  compa- 
nies who  are  faced  by  a  situation  calling 
constantly  for  a  practical  understanding 
In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 
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of  social  needs.  Attention  should  have 
been  drawn,  also,  to  the  growth  of  ordi- 
nary insurance  on  the  part  of  industrial 
policyholders,  indicating  that  this  is  a 
valuable  lesson  in  systematic  saving  hab- 
its. However,  the  book  is  well  written 
and  contains  much  interesting  matter  for 
the  student  of  life  insurance  elsewhere 
than  in  Great  Britain. 

FREDERICK  L.  HOFFMAN 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Junior   Republic 

THE  ADULT-MIXOR.  by  William  R.  George. 
Applcton-Century.  192  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of 
Sun-cy  Midmonthly. 

'  I  *HIS  book,  completed  just  before 
"Daddy"  George's  death,  reaffirms  his 
faith  in  the  purposes  and  methods  of  the 
George  Junior  Republic  which  he  founded 
at  Freeville,  N.Y.  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  and  suggests  an  adaptation  of 
its  philosophy  to  groups  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  an  institution. 

In  brief,  he  urges  that  "junior  citi- 
zens" (between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
twenty-one)  be  given  practical  responsi- 
bilities in  the  community,  notably  as 
understudies  or  as  assistants  to  public 
officials,  and  describes  how  the  plan  was 
worked  out  on  a  small  scale  in  two  New 
York  towns  some  twenty-five  years  ago. 
An  up-to-date  picture  of  the  Junior  Re- 
publics of  today  and  some  evaluation  of 
the  growth  of  student  government  move- 
ments would  have  been  a  useful  inclusion. 

With  the  author's  insistence  that  the 
education  of  youth  should  include  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  mechanics  of  gov- 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


Part-time  Volunteer  workers  to  develop  educa- 
tion for  household  employees  and  employers : 
National  Committee  on  Household  Employ- 
ment, Dorothy  P.  Wells,  600  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SCHOOL-NURSE,  26,  now  employed  upstate  New 
York,  background  of  teaching  prior  to  R.  N. 
course  —  has  completed  work  at  Columbia 
University  for  provisional  certificate  —  seeks 
contract  in  New  York  area  beginning  next 
September  in  order  to  supplement  daily  work 
with  one  or  two  courses  at  night.  7488  Survey. 


WOMAN,    experienced    in  Neighborhood    House 

Work,    desires    change.  Member    Association 

Church  Social   Workers.  Excellent  references. 
7489  Survey. 


Versatile  woman  (born  English),  fortyish  :  secre- 
tarial, executive,  former  Y.W.C.A.  money 
raiser,  publicity,  speaker,  assist  writer.  Good 
background.  Used  to  responsibility.  References. 
Country  preferred.  7490  Survey. 

WOMAN,  vocational  counselor  equally  interested 
in  group  and  individual  work,  Ph.D.,  executive 
ability,  to  organize  and  develop  new  program 
in  public  or  private  agency.  7491  Survey. 


MILLINERY 

Smart,  handmade  Velvet  Berets,  with  or  with- 
out head  band — lined  with  silk  and  trimmed 
with  a  gay  little  quill.  Made  by  a  young 
woman  handicapped  but  artistically  gifted 
$2.96.  Also  knitted  berets.  $1.95.  7474  Survey 


Your  Own  Agency 

This  is  the  counseling  and  placement  agency 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing, 
National,  Non-Profit  making. 

*l-      \fo<*J  Htn&lr  Cinart 


(Agency) 
122   East  22nd  Street,  7th  Boor,  New  York 


SUPPLYING    INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SEEMAN  BROS.,  INC. 

Groceries 

Hudson   and  North  Moore  Street! 
New  York 


LITERARY  SERVICE 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  616 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PAMPHLETS    AND    PERIODICALS 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  Jour  lihrary.  *3.no 
a  year.  50  West  50  Street,  New  York  N"  Y 


TRAVEL    and     RESORT 


SEATTLE    CONFERENCE 

Alaska,  Hawaii  —  Mexico 

National   Parks 
Early     planning    gives     best    satisfaction 

TRAVEL    ARRANGEMENTS 

501    Fifth   Avenue  New   York 

MH  2-7583 


REST  HOME 

Beautiful  modern  home,  spacious  grounds, 
the  ideal  place  for  rest  and  convalescence. 
Individual  attention.  Special  diets.  At- 
tractive rates  for  weekends  and  holidays. 
Registered  Nurse  in  charge. 

Circular  on  Application 

THE   ALRERT   HOMESTEAD 

Ossinini,    New    York — Ossininc    2250 


Special    Train    To    Seattle! 

IN  cooperation  with  several  railroads,  arrangements  have  been  made 
I  tor  special  through  trains  to  carry  social  workers,  their  friends  and 
associated  groups  to  the  Seattle  Conference  in  June. 

THE  first  schedule  permits  a  one-day  visit  to  GLACIER  NATIONAL 
I  PARK,  arriving  at  Seattle  on  the  opening  day  of  the  Conference. 
The  second  provides  special  cars  for  the  use  of  Associate  Groups, 
scheduled  to  arrive  at  the  Conference  city  at  8:00  A.M.,  Friday, 
June  24th. 

THESE  two  services  offer  an  attractive  opportunity  to  friends  and 

I  fellow  workers  to  renew  old  friendships  and  make  new  acquaintances 

while  traveling  through  some  of  America's  most  fascinating  scenery. 

For  particulars  regarding  the  "SPECIAL"  write  Mollie 

Condon,  care  of  Survey  Associates,  112  East  Nineteenth 

Street,  New  'York. 


eminent  and  with  most  of  his  philosophy 
of  student  government,  there  can  be 
little  or  no  disagreement.  When  it  comes 
to  how  such  things  can  be  taught  most 
effectively,  there  is  ample  room  for  dis- 
agreement. Many  have  objected,  for  ex- 
ample, to  what  they  felt  was  a  too  lit- 
eral and  comprehensive  application  by 
'Daddy"  George  of  this  self-govern- 
ment philosophy — particularly  where 
children  are  concerned,  they  argue,  flex- 
ibility rather  than  rigidity  must  prevail 
if  a  concept  is  to  find  a  permanent  place 
in  the  scheme  of  things,  and  the  same 
practices  and  procedures  cannot  apply 
successfully  to  different  situations. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  a  man  of  such 
intensive  singleness  of  purpose  as  the 
author,  whose  whole  life  was  devoted  to 
the  pursuit  of  a  single  idea,  must  have 
experienced  bitter  disappointments.  For 
the  difficulty  with  a  single  idea  is  that 
it  is  a  single  idea,  and  we  live  in  a  world 
where  ideas  like  human  beings  grow  best 
in  the  company  of  others  The  world  has 
yet  to  discover  a  combination  more  pro- 
ductive than  an  able  man  in  possession 
of  a  great  idea.  But  it  has  also  learned, 
I  believe,  that  an  idea,  no  matter  how 
great,  when  in  full  possession  of  a  man 
may  result  in  frustration  and  mediocrity 
rather  than  high  attainment. 

As  a  general  review  of  the  Junior 
Republic  plan  and  as  the  last  document 
of  a  unique  American,  this  book  is  well 
worth  reading.  His  intimates  and  the 
thousands  who  knew  him  in  their  youth 
will  agree  that  it  reflects  the  warmth 
and  geniality  of  "Daddy"  George  and 
his  deep  concern  that  young  people  should 
know  by  experience  both  the  meaning 
and  the  practice  of  good  citizenship. 

LEONARD  P.  MAYO 
Welfare    Council   of  New   York    City 

Why  People  Die 

TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  HEALTH  PROG- 
RESS, by  Louis  I.  Dublin  and  Alfred  J.  Lotka. 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company.  611  pp. 
Complimentary  to  interested  organizations. 
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FROM  1911  to  1935  there  were  re- 
corded deaths  of  3,200,000  persons 
who  were  industrial  policyholders  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company. 
This  "mortality  experience,"  computed 
as  deathrates  from  many  diseases,  is  pre- 
sented in  this  six-hundred-page  volume. 
Students  of  vital  statistics  and  everyone 
else  who  has  occasion  to  secure  informa- 
tion on  the  recent  trends  of  mortality  in 
the  United  States  will  find  herein  a  great 
mass  of  useful  material  in  usable  form. 
Chapters  on  general  mortality  and  on  the 
lengthening  of  life  during  this  quarter 
century  are  followed  by  sections  dealing 
with  particular  diseases  and  with  acci- 
dents. Appendices  describe  technical 
methods  and  furnish  detailed  tables. 
Throughout  the  volume  it  is  implied  that 
health  progress  is  measured  by  mortality 
rates,  an  assumption  which  increasingly 
needs  qualification. — M.M.D. 
MIDMONTHLY 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 


Fortieth  Summer  Session 
1898  - 1938 


Summer  Quarter 


Term  ^  A 

I   .Til.      B 


June  20 -July  26 
July  27 -August  31 

Among  the  twenty  courses  open  to  experi- 
enced students  entering  for  either,  or  both, 
of  the  summer  terms  are  the  following: 

Family  Case  Work Gordon  Hamilton 

Community  Planning  for  Social  Work Walter  Pellit 

Principles  and  Practices  of  Croup  Work Clara  Kaiser 

Public  Welfare  Problems David  .-li/iV 

Supervisory    Practice Fern    Lowry 

Probation  and  Parole Wilton  McKerrow 

The  Child  in  the  Institution Lou-Eva  Longan 

Administration  of  Public  Welfare Charles  Nison 

Social  Case  Recording Gordon  Hamilton 

Concepts  of  Human  Behavior  in  Case  Work 


Five  Summer  Seminars 
August  1-12 

Public  Welfare  Administration. Robert  Lansdale 

Labor  Problems John  A.  Fitch 

Group  Work Clara  Kaiser 

Social  Case  Work Gordon  Hamilton 

Philosophy  of  Supervision Fern  Lowry 

Conferences  on  the  inter-relation  of  the  seminar 
areas  will  be  scheduled  in  the  afternoons. 

The   seminars   are   open  to   experienced   social 
workers. 


Practice Fern  Lowry 

For  full  details  of  the  Summer  Quarter  and  the  Seminars  send  for  the  summer  catalogue. 
122  East  22nd  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Affiliated   with   the    University   of   Pennsylvania 
Academic    Year    1938-1939 

ADVANCED  CURRICULUM 

Open  to  graduates  of  accredited  graduate  schools  of 
tocial  work  who  have  had  at  least  a  year  of  subsequent 
successful  professional  experience  in  a  field  closely  related 
to  that  of  the  curriculum  for  which  they  apply.  A  full 
year  of  class  and  field  work  in  the  following  fields: 

CASE  WORK  IN  CHILD  GUIDANCE  CLINICS 
CHILD  PLACING 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  THERAPY  WITH  CHILDREN 
SUPERVISION  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 
TEACHING  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 

GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT 

Open  to  graduates  of  accredited  colleges  end  universities. 
Two  years  of  professional  training  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Social  Work  conferred  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Applications  must  be  filed  by  May   15,   1938 
Catalogs   mJ  application   blawbt   lent   upon   rtqmrst 


31  I   South  Juniper  Street 


Philadelphia 


//  you  really  want  to  be  in  style 
discard  your  silk  and  take  to  lisle. 

UNION    MADE    AMERICAN 
SHEER    LISLE    STOCKINGS 

Colon:    light,    reddish,   golden   tan,    medium    tan. 

Price:  $1  a  pair,  $10  a  dozen,  sold  only  in  boxes 
of  3  of  any  size  and  color. 

Potltlt  prtpain 

PIONEER  YOUTH  OF  AMERICA 

219  West  29th  Street  New  York  City 


Help    tend    • 
•outhern 

mill 

town    child    to 
omp. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic,  National,  International 


National  Red  Cross 


THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS— 

Administered  through  National  Headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  three  Branch 
Offices  in  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  There  are  3711  local 
chapters  organized  mostly  on  a  county  basis. 
Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are:  Disaster 
Relief,  Civilian  Relief,  First  Aid  and  Life 
Saving,  Home  and  Farm  Accident  Preven- 
tion Service,  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the 
Sick,  Junior  Red  Cross,  Nursing  Service, 
Nutrition  Service,  Public  Health  Nursing, 
Volunteer  Service  and  War  Service. 


Industrial   Democracy 


LEAGUE   FOR    INDUSTRIAL    DEMOCRACY— 

Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  problems 
of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


Foreign   Communities 


NATIONAL      INSTITUTE      OF      IMMIGRANT 

WELFARE— 1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 
A  league  of  International  Institutes,  Citi- 
zenship Councils  and  other  local  agencies 
specializing  in  the  interests  of  the  foreign- 
born.  Gives  consultation,  field  service,  pro- 
gram content  to  agencies  engaged  in  any 
form  of  constructive  effort  for  the  foreign- 
born  in  local  communities. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
this 

Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not — 
why  not? 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

INC.— IB  West  16th  Street,  New  York.  A 
national  organization  for  research  and  field 
service.  Activities  include :  assistance  to  state 
and  local  agencies  in  organizing  activities 
and  promoting  legislation  ;  research  in  legis- 
lation, vocations,  statistics,  and  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  blind  ;  maintenance  of  a 
reference  lending  library.  M.  C.  Migel,  Presi- 
dent ;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  Director;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Departments:  Charity  Organization, 
Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial  Stu- 
dies, Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans. 
Social  Work  Interpretation,  Social  Work 
Year  Book,  Statistics,  Surveys.  The  publica- 
tions of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of 
its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Health 

BULLETIN  OF  THE  HEALTH  ORGANI- 
ZATION OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NA- 
TION'S. Vol.  6,  No.  3,  June  1937.  Price  65 
cents  from  Columbia  University  Press,  New 
York. 

In  two  sections:  a  report  on  popular 
nutrition  in  Chile,  by  Prof.  C.  Dragoni 
and  Dr.  Et.  Burnet;  The  Milk  Problem, 
a  critical  study  of  its  nutritional,  hygienic, 
economic  and  social  aspects,  by  G.  J.  Blink 
and  Drs.  H.  C.  Bendixen,  J.  C.  Drum- 
mond,  A.  M.  Leroy,  G.  S.  Wilson. 

SOCIAL  HYGIENE  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
MIN'D,  by  David  Resnick.  Price  10  cents 
from  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation, 50  West  50  Street,  New  York. 

Some  recent  developments  in  public 
education  with  suggestions  for  a  practical 
community  program. 

GROUP  HOSPITALIZATION,  A  REPORT 
OF  EXPERIENCES,  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  Medical  Economics,  American  Medical 
Association.  From  the  association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

Report  of  a  thorough  study  of  the  group 
hospitalization  movement,  its  development 
and  experience  in  administration  and  prac- 
tice, together  with  some  evaluation  and 
discussion,  and  a  set  of  principles  on  the 
subject  adopted  by  the  association's  house 
of  delegates.. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION,  by 
Mrs.  George  Howard  Hoxie.  National  League 
of  Women  Voters.  51  pp.  Price  25  cents 
from  the  league,  726  Jackson  Place,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

A  pamphlet  designed  "to  outline  for  the 
lay  person  the  simple  facts  which  he  must 
know  about  preventive  medicine  and  hfealth 
department  organization  and  administra- 
tion in  order  to  be  able  to  appraise  the 
work  of  his  state  and  local  health  depart- 
ments; and  when  necessary  to  use  his  in- 
fluence for  their  improvement."  A  mimeo- 


THE  PAMPHLET  SHELF 

graphed  outline  for  study  of  public  health 
departments  also  is  available. 

A  NEW  DAY  DAWNS  FOR  BIRTH  CON- 
TROL. CONCLUDING  REPORT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL COMMITTEE  ON  FEDERAL  LEGISLA- 
TION FOR  BIRTH  CONTROL,  17  West  16 
Street,  New  York. 

State  of  the  Nation 

DOUBLE  TAXATION 

OLD  AGE  SECURITY:  IS  THE  PRESENT 

GOVERNMENT  PROGRAM  ADEQUATE 
HIDDEN'  VERSUS  INCOME  TAXES 
THE  CHAIN  STORE  TAX:  IS  IT  IN  THE 

PUBLIC  INTEREST? 
SALES    TAXES:    ARE    THEY    FAIR    TO 

THE  AVERAGE  CONSUMER? 
Public     Policy     Bulletins,     by    the     Twentieth 

Century  Fund.  Price  5  cents  each  from  the 

fund,  330  West  42  Street,  New  York. 

This  series  of  popular  leaflets  presents 
in  brief  digest  some  basic  findings  and 
recommendations  of  research  committees 
of  the  fund. 

THE  COMMODITY  DOLLAR,  by  Harry 
D.  Gideonse.  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
Public  Policy  Pamphlet  No.  26.  22  pp. 
Price  25  cents  from  the  press,  Chicago,  111. 

A  discussion  of  questions  and  possibili- 
ties in  internal  commodity  price  stability 
by  way  of  a  managed  currency. 

HOW  THE  NATIONAL  INCOME  IS  DI- 
VIDED, by  Albert  G.  Hart.  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  Public  Policy  Pamphlet  No. 
23.  Price  25  cents  direct  from  the  publisher. 

A  summary  and  interpretation  for  the 
general  reader  of  recent  statistical  studies 
cm  distribution  of  the  national  income. 

AMERICA — WAR  OR  PEACE,  by  Alfred 
Schmalz.  Council  for  Social  Action  of  the 
Congregational  and  Christian  Churches.  31 
pp.  Price  10  cents  a  copy,  less  in  quantity, 
from  the  council,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York. 

Why  and  how  do  peace  loving  people  go 
to  war  and  are  we  helpless  to  do  anything 


about  it,  the  author  asks,  and  proceeds  to 

a  realistic  consideration  of  peace  and  its 

possibilities  and  problems. 

i 

WAR  LOSSES  TO  A  NEUTRAL,  by  Eu- 
gene Staley.  League  of  Nations  Association. 
78  pp.  Price  25  cents  from  the  association, 
8  West  40  Street,  New  York. 

Subtitled,  "an  analysis  of  the  cost  to 
the  United  States  of  cash  and  carry  neu- 
trality embargoes,  economic  sanctions  and 
other  policies  in  the  Far  Eastern  conflict." 

Professional 

PUBLIC  WELFARE  ADMINISTRATION: 
Integration  or  Separation,  by  Ellen  C.  Pot- 
ter, M.D.  Reprinted  from  the  Social  Service 
Review.  Copies  from  the  author,  Depart- 
ment of  Institutions  and  Agencies.  Trenton, 
N'.  J. 

A  discussion  of  the  place  of  public  wel- 
fare institutions  in  the  future  of  public 
welfare  administration  in  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  danger  that  with  all 
the  current  emphasis  on  the  categories, 
the  institutions  will  be  side-tracked  in 
terms  of  planning. 

THE  CASE  WORKER  INTERPRETS.  So- 
cial Work  Publicity  Council.  16  pp.  Price 
25  cents  from  the  council,  130  East  22 
Street,  New  York. 

A  collection  of  "chapters  from  experi- 
ence" for  the  guidance  of  case  workers 
and  others  who  must  add  publicity  to  their 
other  jobs. 

STUDY  OF  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS,  1936, 
by  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  230  East 
Forsyth  Street,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  45  pp. 
Order  from  the  council. 

A  workmanly  study  of  social  problems 
in  Jacksonville  and  Duval  County,  un- 
dertaken by  a  study  planning  committee 
as  fact-finding  for  use  in  continuous  plan- 
ning to  meet  the  community's  human 
needs.  Major  problems,  their  extent  and 
location  are  delineated  in  fields  of  health, 
dependency,  behavior  and  general  welfare. 
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Averages  easily  cover  up  spots  of  poverty 
md    instability. — PRESIDENT    ROOSEVELT. 

•  :e  has  never  been  a  man  great  enough 
o  be  a  dictator  and  there  is  not  one  today. 
— PEARI.   BIIK   in  .Surrey  Graphic. 

•  A  wise  statesmanship  will  not  presume  ton 
nuch  upon  stability  of  ideals  over  an  empty 
•Ouch. — ALVIN     JOHNSON,      rlirfrt'.r. 

oo/  for  Social  Research. 

•  Men  will  probably  always  want  more  than 
•r  share,  but  it  may  be  that  it  will  not 

be   of  the   same    things. — PROFESSOR 
IAI.PII  GERARD,  University  of  Chicago. 

•  It  is  the  hungry  child,  not  the  one  who  is 
lourished.  who  is  most  apt  to  grow  up  to  bite 
J»e    hand    that    didn't    feed    it. — RAYMOND 
CLAPPER,    Washington    news    commentator. 

»  When  we  speak  of  helping  people  today  we 
mean  a  charity  that  maintains  them 
n  their  plight,  but  a  wisdom  that  lifts  them 
jut  of  it  and  strengthens  them  against  relapse. 
— W.  J.  CAMERON  on  the  Ford  radio  program. 

•  Other  nations  are  making  strenuous  efforts 
jo  produce  a  generation  fit  for  war.    Surely 
»e  need  no  less  to  strive  to  rear  up  a  genera- 
lion    fit    for    the    pursuits    of    peace. — DR. 
THOMAS  PARRAN,  surgeon  general,  V .  S.  Pub- 
ie  Health  Service. 

m  the  welter  of  acrimonious  discussion 
ancerning  medical  organizations  that  has 
!pne  on  both  within  and  without  the  profes- 
iion  during  the  last  few  years,  at  least  one 
lignificant  fact  emerges  and  that  is  that  the 
nedical  profession  cannot  live  to  itself  alone. 
—JAMES  ALEX\NDER  MILLER.  M.D..  presi- 
lent.  \f:i  Ynrk  Academy  of  Medicine. 


So  They  Say 


•  Impatience  is  a  phase  of  violence. — GANDHI. 

•  Intelligent   fools  are  people  who  have  re- 
fused to  apply  their  intelligence  to  the  sub- 
ject of  themselves. — ALDOVS  HCXIKY  in  Ends 
unit   Means. 

•  Instead  of  looking  on  discussion  as  an  ob- 
stacle to  action  we  think  it  an  indispensable 
preliminary  to  any  wise  action  at   all. — Peri- 
cles, c.490-429  R.C. 

•  Visitors  to  the  World's  Fair  will  find  art 
all    around    them — to   the    right,    to    the    left 
and    even     under    foot. — GROVER     WIIAII.N. 
president.   .\>:r   }'-,rk  World's  Fair. 

•  When   the   \egro  begins   to  lose  employ- 
ment   in    ever-increasing    numbers,    the    first 
evidence    of    lowering   business    activity    has 
appeared. — EUGENE  KINCKLE  JONES,  executive 
secretary,  National  Urban  League. 

•  The  British  censor  bars  kids  under  sixteen 
from  seeing  Snow  White.    He's  afraid  it  will 
scare  them.  .  .  .  England,  in  case  you've  for- 
gotten, is  where  tots  drill  once  weekly  with 
gas   masks! — WALTER  WINCHEI.I.,   newspaper 
columnist. 

•  Governmental  propaganda  is  a  contagious 
disease.    It  begins  by  being  educational.    It 
evolves  and  culminates  in  partiality,  in  the 
fixation  of  opinions.    In  the  end  it  becomes 
a  weapon  of  governments,  whether  they  are 
democratic  or  totalitarian.    In  the  end  it  de- 
stroys   both    the    freedom    of    news    and   of 
opinion. — CARL  W.  ACKERMAN,  dean,  Colum- 
bia University  School  of  Journalism. 


•  It    isn't   public  health   ideas   we   lack — it's 
money. — MAYOR  LA  GUARDIA,  New  York. 

•  I  think  the  poorest  he  that  is  in  England 
hath  a  life  to  live  as  the  richest  he. — Colonel 
Rainhoro,  Cromwell  soldier,  1647. 

•  All  that  makes  existence  valuable  to  any- 
one depends  on  the  enforcement  of  restraints 
upon    the    action     of    other    people. — JOHN 
Srt-ART  MILL,  1806-73. 

•  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray   Butler  of  Columbia 
is    hunting    "a    moral    substitute    for    war." 
There    is   peace   of   course— or   are    we   being 
inane? — Chicago  Daily  Netcs. 

•  God    may    have    Eternity,    but    we    have 
only  a  little  while  to  solve  our  problems  and 
be  Christian. — Department  of  Race  Relations, 
Federal  Council  of  Churches, 

•  History   has   proved   that   the  only   place 
you  can  trust  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  You  have  to  take  your  chances  with 
the    judgment    of    the    people. — EDUARD    C. 
LINDEMAN,  New  York  School  of  Social  Work. 

•  I  have  no  objection  to  brilliant  talk  about 
capitalism  as  magic,  and  I  get  a  lot  of  fun 
out  of  it.     But  I  want  more  light  on  how 
capitalism  works  or  doesn't  work,  and  how 
to  control  it  or  displace  it. — MAX  LERNER  in 
The  Nation. 

•  There   is   the   danger  that   radio  and   the 
movies  will   in   time   make   us   a    nation   of 
grown  up  children.   An  intelligence  which  be- 
fits a  child  of  twelve  is  a  beautiful  thing  when 
found  in  a  child  of  twelve  but  not  in  a  child 
of    thirty. — GEORGE   HENRY   PAYNE,   Federal 
Communications     Commission     to     National 
Conference  on  Educational  Broadcasting. 
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The  executive  director  of  the  newly  formed  Greater  New  York  Fund,  Inc.,  was  identified   for  fifteen  years  with  child 
welfare  work   in   Buffalo,   N.  Y.    Since   1932  he  has  been   the  general  secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities. 
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New  York  Starts  Central  Financing 

By  JAMES  G.  ELAINE,  president,  Greater  New  York  Fund,  Inc. 
AS  TOLD  TO  RUTH  LERRIGO 


BIGGEST,  hardest,  last— New  York  City  finally 
has  swung  into  line  and  taken  first  steps  which 
parallel  though  they  do  not  follow  exactly  the 
orthodox  course  of  central  financing  for  voluntary  social 
work.  The  Greater  New  York  Fund,  Inc.  now  is  lined  up 
in  marching  order  and  will  head  for  its  first  goal — now 
set  :it  an  approximate  $10  million — around  May  first. 
Hedged  about  with  complications  and  special  circum- 
l,  for  years  proposals  for  such  a  project  in  New 
York  have  been  a  subject  of  debate  and  study,  usually  end- 
ing with  rejection.  When  the  Welfare  Council  of  New 
York  City  was  born  in  1925,  a  major  recommendation 
i>f  the  distinguished  committee  which  produced  it  was  that 
"a  scientific  study  of  the  community  chest  method  of 
financing  social  agencies,  and  its  adaptability  to  New  York 
City  either  on  a  city-wide  basis  or  by  boroughs,  by  func- 
•ions  or  possibly  even  by  trades,  would  seem  to  be  an  in- 
•vitable  obligation  of  a  welfare  council."  Since  that  time, 
:ommittee  after  committee  has  labored  and  gained  little 
nore  for  its  pains  than  a  tentative  proposal  or  two  and  the 
jerpetuation  of  the  idea.  The  most  recent  committee,  made 
ip  of  business  men  and  professional  and  volunteer  social 
md  health  workers,  for  three  years  has  worked  as  a  com- 
nittee  of  the  Welfare  Council.  It  has  held  to  the  idea  that 
a  plan  commended  itself  to  the  substantial  group 
)f  social  agencies  of  the  city,  it  should  be  shelved.  At  last 
i  plan  has  been  developed  which  does  so  commend  itself. 
>ince  the  fund  will  afford  only  partial  support  to  its  ben- 
•ficiaries  and  will  not  seek  gifts  from  individuals  except 
is  members  of  employe  groups,  its  sponsors  point  out  that 
t  is  not  a  community  chest.  They  call  it  rather  "a  united 
•Qanthropic  movement."  This  plan  has  the  approval  of 
•  Welfare  Council,  the  United  Hospital  Fund,  the  lead- 
ng  sectarian  federations,  and  important  individual  agen- 
•i«-s.  without  which  initial  blessing  no  start  could  or  would 
lave  been  made. 

The  most  sturdy  proponents  of  New  York  City's  plan 
or  central  financing  do  not  call  it  perfect.  Neither  do  they 
rail  it  simple.  All  of  the  city's  traditional  set-up  of  private 
ocial  work,  some  of  it  century-old,  had  to  be  considered. 
The  vast  bulk,  cumbersome  geography  and  political  and 
Vligious  make-up  of  the  five-borough  metropolis  had  to 


be  woven  into  a  reasonably  cohesive  plan.  It  is  estimated 
that  of  the  $85  million  annually  expended  by  some  eight 
hundred  voluntary  social  welfare  and  health  agencies  and 
hospitals  in  New  York  City,  about  $25  million  comes  in  as 
contributions,  the  balance  being  income  from  endowments 
and  capital  funds,  payments  for  services  and  for  the  care 
of  public  charges.  Involved  in  the  contributed  $25  million 
are  several  large  functional  and  sectarian  federations,  spe- 
cial money-raising  departments  in  most  of  the  unaffiliated 
agencies,  professional  fund-raising  firms,  fraternal  and  oc- 
cupational groups  and,  to  some  extent,  business  and  cor- 
poration giving.  All  these  were  considered. 

THE  vital  seed  at  the  core  of  New  York's  plan  for  cen- 
tral financing  is  the  need  to  widen  the  sources  of  in- 
come of  the  city's  voluntary  social  work.  The  planners 
were  convinced  that  two  important  classes,  corporations  and 
employe  groups,  notably  generous  in  past  emergency  ap- 
peals, have  lacked  any  planned  or  systematic  opportunity 
for  regular  contributions.  These  are  the  same  business 
groups  which  gave  some  26  percent  of  the  $20  million 
raised  for  relief  of  unemployment  in  emergency  campaigns 
of  1931  and  the  employe  groups  which  contributed  23 
percent  of  that  total.  Only  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  large 
federations  are  these  groups  given  any  organized  attention 
in  annual  campaigns.  The  fund  will  make  a  comprehensive 
effort  to  reach,  through  these  groups,  sources  of  additional 
money  now  badly  needed  to  bolster  weak  spots  in  the 
city's  social  services  and  to  meet  the  special  stresses  of  need 
and  shrinkages  of  giving  which  recent  years  have  brought. 
Hand  in  glove  with  the  objective  of  added  money  is  the 
planning  function  of  the  proposed  new  fund.  That  is  en- 
visioned as  the  injection  of  enough  broad  plan  and  direc- 
tion into  social  and  health  work  to  find  and  take  account 
of  neglected  and  deprived  areas  where  they  exist  and  to 
achieve  equitable  distribution  of  services  throughout  the 
greater  city.  This  problem  of  distribution  of  services  is 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  tendency  of  New  Yorkers  to 
work  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan  but  to  reside  in  the 
boroughs  of  Brooklyn,  the  Bronx,  Queens  and  Richmond. 
Thus,  Manhattan  business  largely  supports  the  boroughs 
which,  in  turn,  house  many  of  the  problems  Manhattan 
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creates.  With  new  sources  of  income,  the  ultimate  objec- 
tive of  New  York's  centralizing  fund,  then,  is  not  so  much 
a  plan  limited  to  deficit  financing  as  a  means  of  implement- 
ing a  more  rational  and  defensible  social  work  structure. 

The  chances  for  success  of  the  whole  venture  depend  in 
large  measure  upon  a  spirit  of  voluntary  participation  and 
a  ready  give-and-take  by  everybody  concerned.  Completely 
in  the  democratic  tradition,  the  plan  and  its  proponents 
begin  with  the  thesis  that  there  is  no  such  word  as  "en- 
force" in  any  part  of  the  proposition.  New  York's  social 
work  is  accustomed  to  this  type  of  joint  effort  through  its 
United  Hospital  Fund,  its  federations  of  agencies  and  the 
Welfare  Council,  with  its  years  of  experience  in  coordina- 
tion. With  even  greater  gains  in  prospect  from  this  newest 
form  of  team  play,  there  seems  good  reason  to  anticipate 
a  wholehearted  effort  from  all  hands  for  the  success  and 
growth  of  the  Greater  New  York  Fund,  Inc. 

Can  it  be  done?  Is  the  whole  thing  too  big?  Is  the  new 
money  really  there  and  will  it  let  itself  be  tapped  ?  Can  the 
planning  function,  to  include  the  whole  vast  structure  of 
the  city's  social  and  health  services,  public  as  well  as  private, 
hope  to  succeed  in  the  complete  absence  of  "dictatorship?" 
Will  the  necessarily  complex  machinery  for  budgeting  and 
for  raising  and  distributing  the  money  bog  down  of  its  own 
mass?  Is  New  York  too  set  in  tradition  for  such  a  venture? 
At  this  early  date,  no  one  can  venture  conclusive  answers  to 
these  inevitable  questions.  But  one  thing  is  certain;  there 
can  be  few  possible  questions  which  the  planning  commit- 
tees have  failed  to  consider  or  which  they  have  ignored. 

WOVEN  into  the  plan's  essential  fabric  is  New  York's 
effort  to  answer  its  problem  of  bigness  in  central  fi- 
nancing. There  is  no  thought  of  meticulous  blueprinting, 
either  in  the  planning  function  or  in  the  budgeting  procedure 
as  related  to  individual  agencies.  The  very  fact  of  admission 
into  fund  participation  carries  with  it  a  vote  of  confidence 
in  the  agency's  or  federation's  own  board  of  directors  and 
general  plan  of  operation.  The  fund  will  look  to  agencies' 
directors  for  the  minute  scrutiny  of  items  in  individual 
budgets  and  will  expect  the  allotted  money  to  be  used  with- 
in the  broad  understanding  arrived  at  with  the  agency.  The 
fund  -will  be  concerned  with  the  essential  functions  being 
performed  by  an  agency,  their  usefulness  and  relation  to  the 
total  need  for  those  functions  in  the  area  served. 

There  will  be  no  quizzing  of  "Just  how  many  pencils 
did  you  use  last  year  and  can  you  get  along  with  two  more 
or  less  this  year?"  The  fund  would  ask  rather,  "Are  you 
performing  in  a  useful  and  fairly  efficient  manner  a  function 
which  contributes  to  a  rational  plan  for  the  general  welfare 
of  your  community?"  There  might  be  such  recommenda- 
tions as  that  the  money  supplied  by  the  fund  be  used  to  raise 
a  sub-standard  salary  scale  or  to  improve  personnel  perform- 
ance rather  than  to  pay  for  new  functions  when  old  ones 
are  not  being  efficiently  performed.  Thus  the  fund  will  be 
able  to  say  to  an  agency,  "You  need  to  improve  this  or  that 
part  of  your  job,"  and  then  to  help  finance  the  improvement. 

New  York  hopes  to  steer  around  the  shoals  of  mass  and 
detail  by  setting  up  a  central  admission  and  distribution 
committee  heading  a  series  of  functional  admission  and  dis- 
tribution committees,  basic  to  the  whole  plan.  Through  this 
committee  mechanism,  direction  will  be  given  to  the  huge 
undertaking  at  the  outset,  through  analysis  of  total  needs 
and  resources,  and  by  apportionment  of  available  money 
geographically  and  by  services.  The  functional  committees 
each  will  cover  an  area,  such  as  family  case  work,  care  of 


the  aged,  recreation,  and  so  on.  The  central  committee  will 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  Welfare  Council,  served  by  mem- 
bers of  the  council  staff.  It  will  determine  the  number,  size 
and  scope  of  the  functional  committees  and  will  correlate 
their  activities.  The  United  Hospital  Fund  will  designate 
the  committee  for  the  voluntary  hospitals;  appointment  to 
membership  in  other  functional  committees  will  be  made 
by  the  president  of  the  Welfare  Council  on  nomination  by 
existing  divisions  of  the  council  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  executive  committees  of  fund  and  council. 

THE  functional  committees  will  be  responsible  for  giv- 
ing to  the  central  committee  a  general  estimate  of 
needs  for  additional  money  in  their  special  fields,  to  be 
considered  eventually  by  the  board  of  directors  in  setting 
annual  campaign  goals.  At  the  other  end  of  the  process,  the 
functional  committees  will  have  the  responsibility  of  recom- 
mending allocations  to  be  made  to  individual  agencies  in 
their  special  fields,  with  regard  to  total  money  available,  to 
varying  needs  of  geographic  areas,  and  to  relative  possibili- 
ties and  needs  for  development  of  individual  agencies. 

The  job  of  reviewing  and  considering  the  applications  of 
agencies  for  participation  in  the  fund  also  falls  to  the  func-- 
tional  committees.  Certain  broad  general  requirements  are 
set  by  the  central  committee,  including  responsibility  of 
agency  board  and  staff,  performance  of  a  necessary  service 
in  a  reasonably  efficient  manner  and  in  accord  with  sound; 
practice,  and  business-like  financial  recording.  Beyond  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  appropriate  functional  committee  to 
review  and  offer  recommendations  on  an  agency's  applica- 
tion. 

In  its  strategic,  unifying  position,  the  central  committee 
will  "seek  to  accomplish  better  community  planning  in  the 
fields  of  social  and  health  work,"  and  "shall  make  a  con- 
tinuous study  of  data  now  available  .  .  .  and  call  for  addi- 
tional data  as  needed,"  to  achieve  steady  progress  toward 
the  goal.  An  important  instrument  to  that  end,  especially 
in  the  early  years  before  planning  has  had  time  to  takej 
effect,  is  the  reserve  fund.  This  will  be  raised  as  part  of  thej 
regular  annual  campaigns  but  will  be  set  apart  to  be  avail- 
able, through  the  central  committee,  for  use  in  meeting 
"unforeseen  emergencies  and  to  correct,  at  least  in  part,' 
inadequacies  and  inequities  found  to  exist." 

Departure  from  the  plan  of  central  financing  of  entire 
agency  budgets  as  followed  in  a  majority  of  cities,  undoubt- 
edly will  bring  both  liabilities  and  assets.  Besides  the  restric- 
tion of  sources  of  income,  there  will  be  lacking  that  alluring 
if  dubious  guarantee  to  the  individual  giver  that  he  buys 
immunity  from  any  and  all  appeals  by  giving  once.  In  plans 
for  the  Greater  New  York  Fund,  Inc.  that  immunity  is! 
promised  only  to  corporations  as  such  and  to  employe  groups 
as  such — not  to  individuals  involved,  who  may  be  approached 
through  other  channels.  Special  complications  are  encoun- 
tered in  the  budget-making  and  reviewing  processes  in  af 
supplementation  plan  such  as  this  one.  On  the  other  hand 
under  such  a  plan  the  individual  agency  is  not  tempted  to 
settle  back  and  give  over  either  its  immediate  ties  to  its  com^ 
munity  of  givers  or  its  energetic  efforts  for  self-improvement, 
a  situation  which  makes  for  healthy  agencies. 

While  solicitation  of  employe  groups  often  has  opened 
the  way  for  the  undesirable  element  of  "pressure  giving"'- 
there  is  another  and  an  important  aspect.  The  "little  giver"1 
who  would  give  a  few  dollars  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
whether  he  is  aware  of  it  or  not  hardly  meets  the  collection 
expenses  for  his  gift.  Thus  his  only  chance  of  making  his 
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gitt  count  at  the  receiving  end  is  to  give  under  some  such 
plan  of  group  solicitation.  In  employe  group  giving,  the 
employer  actually  pays  the  cost  of  collection.  Whatever  the 
employe  or  his  neighbors  have  experienced  of  New  York's 
voluntary  social  or  health  work  will  help  to  overcome  the 
impersonality  of  this  type  of  giving  and  the  small  giver  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  being  assured  that  his  gift  is  going 
for  "approved  services."  Advice  has  been  solicited  from 
labor  leadership  and  other  qualified  sources  on  methods  of 
soliciting  employe  group  gifts,  and  a  special  committee  will 
be  established  to  act  as  watch-dog  against  abuse. 

The  pre-existence  of  a  number  of  strong  federations  in 
York,  both  sectarian  and  functional,  frequently  has 
been  offered  as  a  serious  objection  to  central  financing.  The 
fund  has  recognized  the  importance  of  gearing  its  structure 
to  the  operations  of  these  groups  and  plans  have  been  laid 
accordingly.  In  cases  where  federations  or  agencies  custom- 
arily have  received  income  from  corporations  or  groups 
which  the  fund  now  plans  to  solicit,  any  gifts  which  come 
from  these  same  sources,  up  to  the  amount  of  the  former 
gift,  will  be  earmarked  for  the  next  three  years  for  the  usual 
recipient.  Federations  probably  will  receive  in  a  lump  sum 
the  total  of  allotments  to  their  constituent  agencies,  though 
the  agencies  will  be  reviewed  individually  by  the  committees. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  some  individual  agencies 
which  are  members  of  a  federation,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other will  fail  to  qualify  for  fund  participation.  Such  a 
situation  might  call  for  additional  financing  through  the 
fund  to  bring  that  agency  up  to  the  standard  for  eligibility; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  might  call  the  attention  of  the  federa- 
tion to  a  standard  too  low  to  be  accepted  by  federation  or 
fund.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  agencies  which  are 
acceptable  fund  participants  but  which  will  not  need  addi- 
tional financing  and  so  will  participate  without  a  budget 
allocation. 

A  HAPPY  circumstance  attending  the  birth  of  central 
financing  in  New  York  is  the  fruitful  thirteen  years 
of  life  of  the  Welfare  Council.  Probably  no  other  fund 
in  the  United  States,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Cleveland  Community  Fund,  has  begun  life  with  its  agen- 
cies so  habituated  to  cooperation  and  with  the  guidance  of 
to  comprehensive  a  body  of  information  on  the  needs  and 
resources  of  its  community  as  the  council  has  assembled. 
Findings  on  the  city-wide  services  to  the  aged,  the  relief 
and  case  work  given  to  needy  families,  needs  and  available 
services  for  health,  are  only  segments  of  the  comprehensive 
factual  material  at  hand,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Welfare 
Council  research  department  and  other  central  agencies. 
Welfare  Council  studies  show  at  a  glance  the  totals  and 
distribution  of  expenditures  for  the  city's  health  and  social 
services,  broken  down  by  functions,  religions,  sources  of 
money,  and  so  on.  The  recent  Hospital  Survey  of  New 
York,  under  United  Hospital  Fund  auspices,  studied  that 
field  with  unprecedented  thoroughness.  There  will  be  little 
excuse  for  guesswork  in  the  planning  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Fund,  Inc. 

All  along  the  way,  New  York's  planning  committee  has 
availed  itself  of  the  experience  of  funds  in  other  cities. 
Many  common  problems  are  found  even  in  situations  which 
differ  materially.  In  fact,  the  New  York  fund  has  been 
described  as  a  kind  of  cross  between  the  Chicago  and  Cleve- 
land plans — taking  much  of  the  pattern  of  its  planning  and 
allocating  functions  from  Cleveland  and  of  its  set-up  for 
solicitation  of  funds  from  Chicago.  It  is  interesting  to  note 


in  Chicago's  experience  with  a  similar  type  of  solicitation 
that  gifts  to  individual  agencies  from  customary  sources  of 
support  have  not  been  reduced.  Analysis  of  campaigns  in 
St.  Louis  shows  corporations,  exclusive  of  employes,  giving 
28.1  percent  of  the  total  received  in  welfare  campaigns.  In 
Pittsburgh,  29.3  percent  of  the  1935  community  total  was 
contributed  by  business  firms. 

THE  initial  campaign  of  The  Greater  New  York  Fund 
opens  with  the  support  of  a  sponsoring  committee  of 
some  1500  New  Yorkers,  including  names  to  conjure  with 
in  business,  finance,  industry  and  government.  The  hon- 
orary chairmen  of  this  commitee  are:  Mayor  Fiorello  H. 
La  Guardia,  Walter  S.  Gifford,  Thomas  W.  Lament,  the 
Hon.  Alfred  E.  Smith,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  and  Percy 
S.  Straus.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  fund  includes  fifty- 
six  prominent  representatives  of  business,  finance,  the  pro- 
fessions, labor  and  social  work.  The  first  officers  elected  are : 
president,  Mr.  Blaine;  vice-presidents,  John  S.  Burke, 
Barklie  McK.  Henry,  Bayard  F.  Pope,  David  H.  McAlpin 
Pyle,  Paul  Felix  Warburg;  treasurer,  Junius  S.  Morgan; 
honorary  assistant  treasurers,  John  M.  Schiff,  George  J. 
(lillespie;  secretary,  George  J.  Hecht.  On  the  first  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  board  of  directors  are:  Lawrence 
Marx,  John  A.  Coleman,  Francis  D.  Bartow,  Mr.  Blaine, 
Mr.  Burke,  Stuart  M.  Crocker,  Mr.  Gifford,  Mr.  Henry, 
Michael  C.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  Pyle  and  Mr. 
Warburg. 

The  members  of  the  Welfare  Council's  committee  on  fed- 
erated financing  which  drew  up  the  plan  for  the  fund,  and 
the  social  agencies  which  they  represented,  were:  Mr. 
Blaine,  the  chairman,  Mr.  Hecht,  Neva  R.  Deardorff  and 
Robert  P.  Lane,  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City;  Mrs. 
George  E.  Brower,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities;  Mr. 
Henry  and  Bailey  B.  Burritt,  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor;  Mr.  Pyle  and  Mr.  Crocker,  the 
United  Hospital  Fund ;  Mr.  Pope  and  Stanley  P.  Davies, 
Charity  Organization  Society;  Mr.  Falconer,  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities;  the  Rev.  Edward  A.  Hayes  and  the 
Rev.  Bryan  J.  McEntegart,  Catholic  Charities,  Archdiocese 
of  New  York ;  Solomon  Lowenstein  and  Mr.  Marx,  Fed- 
eration for  the  Support  of  Jewish  Philanthropic  Societies ; 
the  Rev.  Edward  Swanstrom,  Catholic  Charities,  Brooklyn. 

Douglas  P.  Falconer,  who  has  acted  as  secretary 
of  the  organizing  committee,  is  executive  director  of  the 
fund.  The  original  board  will  have  the  responsibility  of 
appointing  the  first  campaign  chairman,  of  assisting  him  in 
organizing  the  campaign  and  of  setting  its  definite  goal. 
The  board  eventually  will  employ  such  staff  as  is  necessary 
and  will  allocate  money  requisite  for  these  expenses.  It  will 
be  a  further  responsibility  of  the  board  to  establish  rules 
governing  the  types  of  agency  obligations  which  the  fund 
will  assist  and  to  determine  rules  and  regulations  concern- 
ing information  to  be  supplied  by  participating  agencies. 

The  whole  coloration  of  the  Greater  New  York  Fund, 
Inc.  is  indicated  in  the  study  committee's  tentative  report, 
which  diffidently  says,  "This  plan  is  not  offered  as  perfect, 
nor  as  a  final  and  completed  document  .  .  .  but  in  the  con- 
viction that  it  provides  a  basis  on  which  a  substantial  and 
helpful  beginning  can  be  made  and  in  the  belief  that  the 
time  has  come  for  such  a  united  effort."  Here  is  no  rigid 
machinery  imposed  from  above,  but  a  pliant  and  responsive 
organism,  prepared  to  live  its  way  into  a  complicated  situa- 
tion, aware  of  its  limitations  and  shunning  alike  the  irrita- 
tions of  inflexibility  and  the  dangers  of  dictatorship. 
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These  Past  Five  Years 


By  WILLIAM  H.  MATTHEWS 


ONE  morning  in  the  early  spring  of  1916  William  H.  Mat- 
thews, then  as  now  identified  with  the  New  York  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  heard  his  young  assistant, 
Harry  L.  Hopkins,  protest  bitterly  the  plight  of  the  able-bodied 
men  whom  he  had  been  interviewing,  men  who  wanted  work  and 
for  lack  of  it  had  to  apply  for  relief.  That  same  day  Mr.  Matthews 
chanced  to  see  in  a  newspaper  that  a  large  tract  of  Bronx  Park 
property  could  not  be  opened  up  rapidly  because  of  lack  of  funds 
to  pay  the  necessary  labor.  Taking  time  only  to  get  his  hat  he 
hastened  to  the  park  commissioner  to  ask  if  he  would  employ  and 
supervise  a  hundred  men  working  three-day  shifts  if  the  AICP 
would  pay  them.  The  commissioner  would.  The  president  of  the 
AICP  gave  his  blessing  to  this  untraditional  use  of  relief  funds, 


and  before  night  young  Mr.  Hopkins  was  enthusiastically  writing, 
letters  to  a  hundred  men  calling  them  to  "real  work  at  real  wages." 
Thus  actually,  if  not  historically  (a  few  earlier  precedents  existed) 
was  work  relief  born  in  this  country.  That  Mr.  Hopkins  became  its . 
protagonist,   its   administrator   on    a   national   multi-billion   dollar 
scale,   is  no   surprise  to   Mr.   Matthews  who  witnessed  his   early 
conversion  to  its  philosophy. 

Mr.  Matthews  administered  the  program  of  the  New  York- 
Emergency  Relief  Committee  which  during  1930-33,  before  the 
advent  of  state  and  federal  work  relief  programs,  raised  funds  that 
provided  jobs  for  95,228  people.  [See  A  Job-Line  that  Cost 
$28,000,000  by  William  H.  Matthews,  Survey  Midmonthly,  Novem- 
her  1933,  page  371.] 


WE  have  travelled  at  a  fast  pace  along  the  road  of 
social  welfare  in  America  during  the  past  five'years. 
Looking  over  the  whole  front  today,  it  is  clear  that 
we  have  entered  a  new  era.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that 
the  American  people  have  accepted  the  doctrine  that  those 
of  our  citizens  who  find  themselves  in  distress  by  denial  of 
opportunity  to  work  for  a  living  shall  be  granted,  by  right, 
assistance  from  funds  derived  by  taxation  from  our  eco- 
nomic structure  as  a  whole. 

Under  our  present  industrial  order,  this  was  bound  to 
be.  In  recognizing  the  necessity  for  this  change  in  general 
social  policy,  we  have  but  done  what  England  began  doing 
thirty  or  more  years  ago.  Bit  by  bit  and  measure  by  measure 
she  has  placed  upon  her  statute  books  legislation  that  had 
for  its  purpose  the  righting  of  the  wrongs  of  her  industrial 
system.  Not  only  as  a  matter  of  right  but  also  as  a  matter 
of  self-protection,  she  has  done  this. 

As  we  enter  upon  a  new  road  of  public  welfare  our  con- 
cern must  be  with  the  best  methods  to  adopt  and  to  improve 
upon  as  we  travel  it.  Certainly  nothing  will  be  gained  by 
belittling  and  disparaging  the  public  agencies  that  have  been 
set  up  over  the  past  four  years  to  do  the  things  which  plain- 
ly it  was  impossible  for  voluntary  agencies  to  do.  Rather 
will  it  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  private  to  cooperate  with 
public  agencies  and  thus  perhaps,  improve  and  strengthen 
them.  In  times  of  emergency  such  as  we  knew  in  1931-32, 
there  was  no  time  for  planning  long  range  programs.  Panic 
and  fear  of  even  worse  things  called  for  every  sort  of  emer- 
gency measure  that  gave  any  promise  of  bringing  back  hope 
and  faith  to  frightened,  despairing  people.  It  was  no  time 
to  wait  for  commissions  to  study  and  report  on  what  might 
be  done  to  check  the  fast  outgoing  tide. 

Today,  February  6,  1938,  the  mighty  urge  of  hope  put 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  by  President  Roosevelt  in  his 
campaign  for  "The  Forgotten  Man"  is  on  the  ebb.  There 
is  discouragement  and  bewilderment  over  the  fact  that  in 
spite  of  the  vast  sums  of  money  spent  through  PWA,WPA 
and  other  government  relief  agencies,  the  number  of  per- 
sons dependent  on  one  or  another  of  them  remains  at 
staggering  proportions.  I  am  aware  that  every  newspaper 
columnist,  every  radio  news  commentator,  every  political 
economist  is  offering  an  explanation  of  this  even  if  not  a 
cure.  I  write  only  of  the  relief  aspects  of  the  situation. 


A  month  before  the  last  Presidential  election,  I  lunchei 
with  two  men  high  in  the  councils  of  the  present  nationa 
administration.  We  talked  of  the  WPA  and  other  of  the 
government's  relief  programs,  and  I  urged  that  they  use 
their  influence  to  clean  up  the  bad  spots,  and  particularly 
to  rid  relief  of  politics.  The  reply  of  one  of  the  two,  a  mem 
ber  of  the  United  States  Senate,  was:  "There  are  too  many 
bad  spots,  the  whole  program  had  to  be  done  so  hurriedly 
that  it  got  out  of  hand.  It  will  be  cleaned  up  only  by  getting 
rid  of  the  whole  business.  We'll  have  good  times  when  this 
election  is  over.  WPA  then  will  fade  out  of  the  picture  am 
we  can  forget  about  it." 

THAT,  unfortunately,  has  not  happened.  Harry  L.  Hop- 
kins, in  one  of  his  recent  reports,  speaks  of  a  possible 
permanent  WPA.  In  the  same  paragraph  he  says,  "Americ 
will  win  the  fight  where  other  nations  have  failed.  It  wi 
win  because  it  has  the  brains  and  the  wealth  and  the  leader- 
ship." I  cannot  see  as  part  of  the  victory  predicted,  a  per- 
manent WPA.  That  would  mean  that  the  country  has 
come  practically  to  the  end  of  the  road  of  development  and 
expansion,  that  it  is  entering  upon  a  static  social  and  eco- 
nomic period.  If  that  be  true,  then  the  best  thing  many 
people  could  hope  for  would  be  to  get  on  the  best  possible 
relief  project  and  spend  their  lives  there.  What  was  thought 
of  as  a  temporary  way  of  living  through  an  emergency 
would  become  a  permanent  institution  in  our  national  life. 
The  effective  partnership  between  government  and  business 
which  President  Roosevelt  continues  to  call  for,  should 
bring  a  much  better  answer  than  that.  The  country's  brains 
and  leadership  which  Mr.  Hopkins  challenges,  should  find 
better  cure  for  "the  sickness  of  industrial  capitalism,"  if 
that  be  the  cause  of  our  present  condition.  I  myself  am  un- 
willing to  accept  defeat. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  immediate  prospect  is  that  the 
WPA  or  something  in  its  place,  must  be  continued  for 
some  time.  What  has  been  its  record  ? 

Going  back  to  the  days  of  the  Civil  Works  Administra- 
tion we  have  had  some  five  years'  experience  with  work 
relief  as  carried  on  by  the  government- — national,  state  and 
municipal.  From  its  beginning  it  has  been  a  gallant,  humane 
effort  to  meet  the  urgencies  of  life  by  a  method  that  gave 
the  best  promise  of  preserving  the  skill,  the  morale  and  self- 
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respect  of  the  unemployed.  Mail  work  relief  accomplished 
its  avowed  purpose  of  temporarily  putting  all  able-bodied 
out-of-work  persons  on  government  payrolls  and  thus,  by 
increasing  purchasing  power,  pulling  us  out  of  the  depres- 
sion, it  would  have  been  counted  a  success.  But  it  brought 
no  such  result.  The  general  industrial  pump  was  too  far 
out-of-whack  to  respond  to  the  priming.  That  mistake--  have 
been  made,  its  most  ardent  supporters  admit.  That  it  has 
accomplished  much,  its  severest  critics  do  not  deny.  If  it  is 
on,  permanently  or  otherwise,  is  it  not  time  to  make 
a  candid,  unprejudiced  review  of  the  whole  program,  to 
take  stock  of  where  it  has  broken  down,  where  it  has  made 
,  where  are  the  gaps  and  where  the  strengths? 


MANY  men  come  to  my  office  to  tell  me,  "You  can't 
get  anywhere  in  this  relief  business  unless  you  are 
right  politically."  I  know  that  is  not  wholly  true,  at  least 
not  in  New  York  City.  I  know  also  that  some  of  the  persons 
who  say  it  are  themselves  trying  to  get  where  they  have  no 
right  to  get,  to  be  appointed  to  jobs  which  they  are  not 
qualified  to  hold. 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  assertions  made  by  public  offi- 
cials  from  time  to  time  that  politics  have  not  influenced 
relict  policies  and  relief  allotments,  there  exists  considerable 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  The  most  vicious  and  sinister  thing 
in  a  government  relief  program  is  the  use  made  of  it  for  the 
strengthening  and  continuance  of  the  spoils  system  in  our 
political  life.  In  a  recent  article  in  The  Saturday  Ev<'iiin</ 
Post,  two  writers  of  reputation  speak  of  one  New  Deal 
senator  as  owning  the  relief  administration  of  his  state  "as 
completely  as  he  owns  his  garters."  An  overstatement,  per- 
haps, but  many  like  statements  have  been  made  concerning 
other  political  leaders. 

More  than  once,  evidence  has  been  published  in  news- 
papers in  different  parts  of  the  country  proving  that  VVPA 
pay  envelopes,  as  also  old  age  assistance  envelopes,  have  been 
used  to  carry  propaganda  for  a  political  candidate  or  a 
political  party.  It  is  to  Mr.  Hopkins'  everlasting  credit  that 
he  always  has  taken  action  against  such  practices  when  they 
came  to  his  attention.  But  America  is  a  big  place  and  for 
many  years  one  of  the  chief  pastimes  of  politicians  has  been 
to  hang  around  the  corners  and  lurk  in  the  shadows  when- 
ever jobs  were  being  handed  out.  The  habit  is  difficult  to 
break. 

In  1933  the  wide  open  gateway  of  the  CVVA  was  not 
unnoticed  by  the  politician.  Through  it  he  went  with  his 
out-of-work  constituents,  irrespective  of  their  immediate 
need  of  work.  Not  far  behind  him,  though  with  different 
motive,  were  the  various  relief  agencies,  social  workers,  and 
many  other  well-intentioned  people  all  determined  to  dump 
on  the  government  relief  list  as  many  as  they  possibly  could 
of  the  people  they  had  been  caring  for  as  part  of  the  private 
relief  program.  Through  the  gates,  along  with  the  "honest 
to  God"  needy,  out-of-work,  employable  person,  went  the 
man  with  the  letter  from  his  district  leader  or  from  some 
other  person  of  "influence";  also  a  considerable  number  of 
generally  incompetent  people  who  had  been  in  and  out  of 
relief  organizations  pretty  much  all  their  lives;  and  with 
them  numbers  of  people  anxious  to  work  yet  so  mentally 
or  physically  handicapped  that  even  in  the  best  industrial 
times  they  could  find  only  occasional  jobs.  Mixed  in  with 
them  all  was  a  scattering  of  the  generally  lazy  and  shiftless 
who  thought  they  saw  in  government  relief  work  an  easy 
way  to  slip  through  life. 

Some  of  each  of  these  groups  are  still  on  the  payroll.  Not 


by  any  effort  of  their  own,  will  they  return  to  a  competitive 
industrial  life.  Some  projects  have  been  so  loaded  and  clut- 
tered with  such  people  that  work  relief  has  become  a  joke 
and  a  by-word  to  intelligent,  conscientious  workers  who 
daily  observe  their  slackness,  general  indifference  and  in- 
dolence towards  the  work  provided.  Too  often  do  we  see 
ten  or  a  dozen  men  with  a  wheelbarrow,  a  crowbar  and  a 
couple  of  shovels  engaged  on  a  two  or  three-man  job. 

But  the  answer  to  abuse  of  this  kind  is  not  to  stop  the 
whole  program  but  to  clean  up  its  bad  spots.  One  of  the 
first  steps  in  such  a  clean  up  should  be  to  make  the  VVPA 
work  relief  program  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory  an  integral 
part  of  our  employment  exchange  service  as  now  set  up 
under  the  Department  of  Labor.  As  rapidly  as  possible, 
labor  exchange  offices  should  be  made  the  centers  for  all 
work  relief  assignments.  At  the  same  time  applicants  should 
be  registered  for  regular  employment  in  private  industry. 
I  am  aware  that  attempts  in  this  direction  already  have  been 
made  but  I  am  no  less  aware  that  rarely  have  they  resulted 
successfully,  due  largely  to  the  small  appropriations  made 
for  the  employment  service.  With  past  work  records  re- 
quired in  such  registration,  work  projects  gradually  would 
be  relieved  of  the  unemployable,  the  casual  laborers  and 
ne'er-do-wells  who  have  crept  into  them  or  who  have  been 
foisted  upon  them  by  politicians,  social  workers  and  relief 
agencies.  Of  course  1  am  postulating,  optimistically,  that 
the  employment  exchanges  would  be  free  from  such  pres- 
sures. The  merit  system  under  a  competitive  civil  service,  as 
it  already  exists  in  the  Labor  Department,  at  least  would 
tend  to  keep  personnel  out  of  the  hands  of  politicians  and 
other  "people  of  influence." 

JUST  how,  under  such  a  system,  would  persons  eligible  for 
work  relief  be  taken  from  relief  rolls?  The  public  relief 
agency  in  every  community  would  send  to  the  employment 
service  any  person  receiving  or  eligible  for  relief  and,  in  its 
opinion,  physically  able  to  work.  He  would  be  registered 
both  for  work  in  regular  industry  and  for  work  relief,  and 
his  work  record,  good  or  bad,  would  become  a  part  of  that 
registration.  Since  the  employment  offices  administer  unem- 
ployment compensation  his  status  in  that  regard  would  be 
ascertained  at  the  same  time.  From  the  list  of  unemployed 
so  registered  the  employment  service  would  fill  all  requisi- 
tions made  on  it  by  the  WPA.  If  neither  work  in  regular 
industry  nor  WPA  was  at  once  available,  the  unemployed 
person  would  return  to  the  relief  agency  to  remain  under 
its  care  until  called  by  the  employment  service.  Once  at 
work,  however,  either  in  regular  industry  or  oh  WPA, 
social  work  as  represented  by  the  relief  agency,  would 
be  OUT,  except  as  the  worker  might  ask  for  it  himself. 

Here  again  I  am  aware  that  this  is  the  declared  policy 
of  the  WPA,  but  I  am  also  aware  that  in  a  great  number 
of  cases  it  is  not  practiced.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  relief- 
mindedness  of  certain  of  the  WPA  employes,  partly  due  to 
the  reluctance  of  the  social  workers  to  relinquish  cases  which 
they  believe,  quite  sincerely,  still  need  their  ministration, 
and  more  generally  to  the  undisputed  fact  that  in  many 
instances,  particularly  of  large  families,  the  WPA  wage  is 
insufficient  to  support  the  household  and  supplementary 
relief  must  be  supplied.  And  supplementary  relief  means 
that  social  work  remains  in  the  picture.  For  example,  last 
October  the  Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Administration  ex- 
pended $98,510  from  general  relief  funds  to  supplement, 
with  an  average  of  $15.57  per  case,  the  income  of  6328 
families  having  members  employed  on  WPA.  Obviously  if 
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WPA  employment  is  to  be  as  "real"  as  proponents  of  the 
system  want  it  to  be  the  wage  must  be  at  least  on  a  sub- 
sistence level,  not  requiring  supplementation  by  a  second 
government  relief  agency. 

THE  sooner  work  relief  can  be  given  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  same  status  as  that  of  work  under  regular 
conditions  of  hiring  and  discharging,  the  sooner  it  will 
command  the  respect  both  of  the  worker  and  the  public; 
the  sooner  will  the  indifferent  and  lazy  be  sifted  out  of  it 
and  the  sooner  will  the  straight  unemployed,  able-bodied 
person  be  released  from  the  web  of  social  case  work. 

In  the  face  of  the  mistakes  we  have  made  in  the  past,  the 
federal  government  now  is  being  urged  to  supply  funds  for 
direct  relief  to  be  administered  by  the  cities  and  local  com- 
munities. Before  that  is  done,  whatever  our  opinions  may 
be  as  to  its  wisdom,  we  should  be  quite  sure  that  the  com- 
munities are  ready  to  accept  and  administer  the  program. 
Until  we  are  assured  of  that,  let  us  not  repeat  the  mistakes 
of  the  past  by  jumping  like  jackrabbits  from  one  plan  to 
another  with  no  idea  as  to  whether  the  jump  is  to  land  us 
on  solid  ground  or  in  a  swamp  of  further  misery  for  the 
unemployed.  Before  we  scrap  and  begin  again  should  we 
not  try  to  have  a  blueprint  as  to  where  we  are  going?  And 
let  us  not  be  so  simple  as  to  think  that  relief  administration 
in  local  communities  is  free  from  politics.  The  grossest 
irregularities,  not  only  as  to  the  relief  of  the  unemployed 
but  also  in  the  administration  of  the  old  age  assistance  act 
in  certain  states,  have  been  due  to  the  deviltry  and  dis- 
honesty of  local  rather  than  federal  administration.  In  the 
present  hue  and  cry  against  work  relief,  let  us  get  back  to 
the  fundamental  reason  for  it,  respect  for  the  individual 
whose  only  request  is  that  he  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
work  for  his  living,  and  his  right  to  live  by  work,  preferably 
in  private  industry,  under  regular  conditions  of  hiring  and 
of  qualification  for  the  job. 

At  present  we  seem  to  be  pretty  much  where  we  were  in 
1933  insofar  as  getting  the  unemployed  back  at  work  is 
concerned.  The  old  slogan,  "We  cannot,  we  must  not  let 
the  people  starve,"  is  again  heard  over  the  land.  How  often, 
over  the  past  five  years,  have  those  words  been  spoken  by 
public  officials,  by  bankers,  by  welfare  workers,  by  indus- 
trial leaders,  by  chambers  of  commerce  presidents,  by  New 
Dealers  and  old  dealers,  by  pretty  much  everyone  in  no 
personal  danger  of  that  experience !  The  words  have  become 
almost  as  common  in  our  vocabulary  as  certain  phrases  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  are  recited,  forsooth,  with 
as  little  thought  of  their  meaning. 

What  a  lofty,  unctuous  statement  it  is!  Just  why  should 
people  willing  and  anxious  to  work,  starve  ?  And  again,  just 
what  might  happen  to  the  rest  of  us,  we  who  are  so  far 
removed  from  the  condition  ourselves,  if  the  unemployed 
were  allowed  to  starve?  To  be  sure,  we  have  not  let  them 
actually  starve.  But  having  made  this  platitudinous  state- 
ment of  good  will  towards  the  unemployed — often  made 
too,  as  we  rose  to  speak  before  well-laden-banquet  tables — we 
have,  in  many  instances  at  least,  looked  for  a  way  to  reduce 
them  to  the  lowest  possible  subsistence.  We  have  talked  of 
the  possibility  of  feeding  them  in  commissary  fashion.  We 
have  shouted  to  the  Heavens  to  stop  all  work  relief,  that  the 
dole  would  be  40  percent  cheaper.  Yes,  feed  their  bodies 
to  be  sure,  but  away  with  this  sentimental  talk  about  sav- 
ing pride  and  self-respect,  about  conserving  moral  and 
spiritual  values.  And  the  blame  for  the  deficits  in  our  muni- 
cipal, state  and  national  budgets  we  pretty  generally  have 


laid  on  the  backs  of  the  unemployed.  The  grumbling  tax- 
payer has  blamed  them  for  every  new  tax  placed  on  his 
income. 

And  what  has  been  the  one  request,  the  one  answer  of 
the  average  unemployed  person  to  all  of  this  as  he  has  stood 
about  for  hours,  month  after  month,  year  after  year,  in  this 
and  that  work  registration  line?  Just  this,  "Give  me  a  job 
by  which  I  can  earn  my  living,  that's  all  I'm  asking  for." 
"Did  they  give  you  a  job?"  asked  a  skeptical  onlooker  to 
the  first  man  out  the  doors  of  New  York  City's  Emergency 
Work  Bureau  in  October  1930?  "You're  damn  right  they 
gave  me  a  job,  going  to  work  tomorrow  morning."  And 
off  he  went,  with  a  new  stride  in  his  walk  and  a  new  lift  to 
his  chin.  That  would  be  the  answer  today  of  the  great 
majority  on  relief,  were  they  given  the  chance  to  make  it. 
Yes,  there  would  be  some  who  could  not  so  answer,  the 
sick,  the  shiftless,  the  broken — broken  in  many  cases  by  the 
experience  of  the  past  six  years.  There  are,  of  course,  idlers 
by  choice  among  the  poor  as  there  are  among  the  rich.  My 
plea  is  for  relief  methods  that  will  be  shaped  to  the  large 
group  rather  than  to  the  small.  I  ask  that  the  unemployed 
be  thought  of  as  the  victims  rather  than  the  culprits,  if 
culprits  there  are,  of  what  has  been  called  our  industrial 
collapse. 

I  WRITE  these  paragraphs  at  the  close  of  a  week  during 
which  I  have  chosen  to  spend  most  of  my  time  interview- 
ing people  in  economic  straits.  Among  them  have  been  the 
actually  sick,  the  aged  and,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  the 
mentally  incompetent.  To  them,  relief,  temporary  or  per- 
manent, must  be  given,  each  in  accordance  with  his  need. 
The  value  of  the  giving  will  be  determined  by  the  spirit 
and  the  way  in  which  the  giving  is  done  quite  as  much  as 
by  the  actual  thing  given,  whether  in  terms  of  money,  hos- 
pital service,  helpful  counsel,  or  what  not. 

But  the  majority  of  those  coming  to  me  over  the  week 
have  seemed  to  me  to  present  one  and  the  same  need,  that 
of  a  job  by  which  the  urgencies  of  life  might  be  met.  I  know 
of  no  good  method  of  meeting  that  need  except  by  telling 
such  persons  where  work  may  be  had.  Therein  lies  the  rea-| 
son  for  the  continuation  of  the  WPA,  until  "industry  re- 
vives and  calls  them  back  again." 


Charity 

By  HELEN  MAKING 

Ten  cents  for  veterans,  ten  cents  for  China; 

A  meal  for  a  poet  who  needs  to  be  fed. 

Some  milk  in  a  saucer  for  a  tom-cat  prowler, 

And  crumbs  for  some  sparrows — for  bounty  has  fled. 

A  dime  for  a  cripple  who  panhandles  aptly; 
Perhaps  he  doesn't  need  it;  well,  anyway,  who  cares? 
A  bar  of  chocolate  candy  for  an  undernourished  newsboy, 
And  a  sandwich  for  old  Bertha  up  the  crooked  stairs. 
A  Red  Cross  membership  (a  dollar  is  a  fortune), 
And  postage  for  a  scribbler  -who  needs  to  sell  his  wares. 

Ten  cents  for  veterans,  ten  cents  for  China  .... 
You  can't  buy  lunch  today,  there  was  too  much  to  do. 
Tighten  up  your  belt  again  (you  have  shared  your  fortune) 
And  fix  the  cardboard  lining  back  into  your  shoe. 
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"Oh,  Those  Social  Workers! 


By  KATHRYN  CLOSE 


I 


\\  ISH  that  social  worker  would.  .  .  ." 
"I  wish  that  nurse  wouldn't.  .  .  ." 
Not  in  big  conferences  do  nurses  or  social  work- 
ers voice  doubts  that  their  professional  relationship  leaves 
anything  to  be  desired.  The  heads  of  the  professional  organi- 
zations say  firmly,  "With  good  nurses  and  good  social  work- 
ers who  understand  what  they  may  expect  from  one  another, 
there  is  no  difficulty  whatsoever."  "Hut,"  \ou  put  in  some- 
what timidly,  "what  has  each  a  right  to  expect,  profession- 
ally, of  the  other,  and  what,  precisely,  is  'good'?" 

Nursing  and  family  case  work  agencies  will  give  you  the 
answers  in  clear,  reasoned  statements  of  policies  and  proce- 
dure- which  in  theory  leave  nothing  more  to  be  said.  But 
after  theory  comes  practice,  practice  by  nurses  and  case 
workers  who  are  as  different  each  from  the  other  as  their 
own  lingerprints.  So,  when  it  comes  to  the  day-to-day  work- 
ing of  policies  and  procedures,  to  discovering  what  is  back 
of  those  off-the-record,  regretful  murmurs  of  "I  wish  she 
would  .  .  .,"  "I  wish  she  wouldn't  .» .  ."  you  must  go  to 
those  nurses  and  social  workers  who,  in  line  of  duty,  climb 
endless  tenement  stairs  and  meet  each  other  across  acute 
situations  of  families  in  trouble. 

When  two  human  beings  come  together  with  a  common 
purpose — in  this  instance  the  welfare  of  the  family — but 
with  sharply  divergent  backgrounds  and  training  it  would 
be  a  miracle  indeed  if  their  relationships  were  always  as 
unruffled  as  the  proverbial  mill  pond.  Seeing  the  family 
problem  from  different  angles  and  approaching  it  with  -ser- 
vices that  overlap  at  least  in  their  physical  setting,  it  is 
almost  inevitable  that  the  two  workers,  however  firm  their 
professional  ethics,  should  develop  "edges"  in  their  contact. 
But  to  bring  these  edges  into  the  open  where  they  can  be 
examined  and  perhaps  banished  by  frank  facing,  you  must 
LIU,  as  I  did,  to  the  stair-climbers  of  both  professions. 

If  you  are  patient,  if  you  are  able  to  discount  the  passing 
irritation  of  incidents  and  to  dig  steadily  for  the  reasons  for 
them,  be  they  reasons  of  personality,  of  over-zeal  or  of  mu- 
tual under-confidence,  you  will  begin  to  see,  after  a  good 
many  for-heaven's-sake-don't-quote-me  interviews,  just  what 
the  "edges"  are  and  why. 

The  nurses  take  no  self-righteous  stand  in  their  com- 
ments on  their  social  work  colleagues.  To  emphasize  the 
social  workers'  frailties  beyond  their  own  is  no  more  than 
human.  On  the  other  hand  they  concede  certain  definite 
rights  to  the  social  workers,  things  which  they  have  a  right 
to  expect  from  the  nurses. 

These  begin  with  a  fundamental:  that  the  nurse  must 
practice  professional  ethics  in  her  relationship  with  the  so- 
cial worker  not  unlike  those  she  practices  in  her  relationship 
with  the  private  physician,  meaning  that  she  must  accept 
the  social  worker  as  an  authority  in  her  field.  They  agree 
that  the  social  worker  may  expect  the  nurse  to  recognize 
social  problems  and  to  know  when  to  refer  a  case  to  a 
social  agency,  and  that  the  nurse  must  help  interpret  social 
work  to  physicians  and  laymen. 

To  support  these  generalities  the  nurses  point  to  specific 
ways  in  which  the  nurse  should  cooperate  with  the  social 
worker.  If  a  nurse  refers  a  family  to  a  social  agency,  the 
social  worker  assigned  to  the  case  has  a  right  to  expect  from 
the  nurse  a  case  history  giving  the  health  picture  of  the  fam- 


ily, the  nurse's  reason  for  visiting  it,  the  health  plan  de- 
veloped by  the  nurse  and  family,  any  information  the  doctor 
may  have  given  on  the  prognosis  of  the  case  and,  if  the 
doctor  permits,  the  diagnosis.  Likewise,  if  the  social  worker 
has  referred  the  case  for  nursing  care  she  has  a  right  to 
expect  from  the  nurse  a  report  on  the  care  given  and  the 
health  plan  made,  and  a  notification  of  any  change  in  tha* 
plan  or  of  the  closing  of  the  case  by  the  nursing  agency. 

HAVING  examined  conscientiously  what  the  social 
workers  may  expect,  the  nurses  turn  to  their  own 
rightful  expectations.  They  are  not  dissimilar.  The  social 
worker,  they  say,  must  recognize  the  community  nurse  as  a 
specialist  in  her  field ;  must  be  aware  of  health  as  well  as  of 
social  and  economic  problems  and  must  know  when  a  nurse 
should  be  called  on  a  case.  In  specific  instances,  if  the  case 
has  been  referred  by  the  nurse  to  the  social  agency,  the  nurse 
may  expect  a  report  on  the  action  taken  or  plan  made  ;  notifi- 
cation of  any  change  of  plan,  of  referrals  to  other  agencies  or 
of  the  closing  of  the  case ;  and  in  an  emergency,  a  telephone 
message  that  help  has  been  given  or  if  not,  why  not.  When 
a  case  comes  to  the  nurse  through  a  social  agency  the  nurse 
should  be  able  to  count  on  receiving  a  case  history  including 
information  on  home  conditions,  family  status,  problems 
presented  and  the  reasons  for  the  agency's  activity,  and  a 
statement  of  the  social  worker's  plan  for  the  family.  While 
the  case  is  being  carried  jointly  by  the  two  agencies  the 
social  worker  and  the  nurse  should  consult  on  any  problems 
or  plans  that  affect  the  health  situation  of  the  family. 

Though  these  expectations  seem  eminently  reasonable 
the  nurses  maintain  that  neither  the  nurse  nor  the  social 
worker  lives  up  to  them  consistently.  It  is  suggested  that 
perhaps  a  certain  professional  defensiveness  causes  each  to 
lack  appreciation  of  the  function  of  the  other.  Admitting 
that  they  themselves  are  guilty  of  many  of  the  errors  of 
which  they  complain,  the  nurses  present  a  long  list  of  "little 
ways"  of  social  workers  that  cause  them  to  see  red.  Fore- 
most among  these  is  the  failure  to  recognize  nursing  as  a 
profession.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  worker  who  sees  nurs- 
ing only  as  bedside  care  and  considers  herself  wholly  com- 
petent to  handle  any  preventive  work  that  is  indicated.  The 
result,  say  the  nurses,  often  is  unauthoritative  or  "half 
baked"  health  advice.  In  the  same  category  belong  well- 
meant  but  ill-informed  suggestions  pertaining  to  birth  con- 
trol, advice  on  which,  the  nurses  maintain,  belongs  in  the 
health  and  not  the  social  area.  This  lack  of  confidence  is 
also  manifested  by  the  social  worker  who  is  unwilling  to 
yield  ground  in  a  situation  where  the  delegation  of  the 
entire  responsibility  to  one  worker  seems  desirable. 

A  community  nursing  service  cannot  fulfill  its  obligation 
unless  the  social  workers  in  the  community  recognize  health 
problems  and  use  the  service  intelligently.  The  nurses  claim 
that  many  social  workers  are  not  alert  in  this  respect.  Often 
they  neglect  to  report  to  the  nursing  agency  a  new  illness 
or  a  pregnancy  in  a  family  which  they  know  had  previous 
nursing  service.  When  they  do  recognize  a  health  problem 
they  tend  to  refer  patients  to  a  clinic  without  consulting 
the  family  physician,  who  usually  holds  the  nurse  responsi- 
ble. They  are  careless  in  interpreting  the  nursing  agency  to 
the  family  and  community.  Sometimes  they  cause  embar- 
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rassment  by  promising  more  service  than  the  agency  can 
give. 

Aside  from  misunderstanding  their  function,  social  work- 
ers, the  nurses  complain,  neglect  clear-cut  routine  proce- 
dures with  resulting  unnecessary  difficulties  in  relationships. 
Even  when  they  report  to  the  nurses  on  plans  for  their 
families  the  case  workers  frequently  fail  to  explain  the 
reasons  for  their  decisions.  Consequently  the  nurses  cannot 
appreciate  their  plans  nor  understand  such  delays  as  may 
follow.  Most  annoying  and  perhaps  most  serious  is  the 
failure  to  present  clearly  to  the  family  the  reasons  for 
withdrawal  from  the  case,  thus — unwittingly,  of  course — 
leaving  the  nurse  to  struggle  with  the  explanation  of  some- 
thing which  she  herself  does  not  understand. 

The  matter  of  denying  or  withdrawing  relief  from  a 
family  seems  to  be  a  pretty  constant  bone  of  contention 
between  nurse  and  social  worker  engaged  on  the  same  case. 
The  nurses  say  that  they  are  willing — well,  usually — to 
accept  the  social  worker's  judgment,  but  they  do  not  always 
follow  the  social  worker's  reasoning  and  they  just  plain  do 
not  like  the  way  she  brushes  aside  their  estimate  of  the 
situation.  "Snooty"  is  what  they  call  it. 

There  is  a  sure  antidote,  say  the  nurses,  for  the  irrita- 
tions and  misunderstandings  that  arise  under  the  pressure  of 
the  day's  work.  They  and  social  workers  must  have  a  better 
knowledge  of  each  other's  fields  and  must  have  an  objective 
attitude  toward  their  services  in  the  community.  It  must 
never  be  forgotten,  they  remind  themselves  as  well  as  social 
workers,  that  the  promotion  of  the  patient's  or  client's  wel- 
fare, and  not  the  promotion  of  any  agency,  is  the  goal  of 
every  community  worker  whether  nurse,  social  worker  or 
what-have-you.  Therefore  the  individual  workers  of  the 
two  groups  must  have  confidence  in  one  another  if  the  con- 
fidence of  the  family  in  both  of  them  is  to  be  maintained. 
Plans  must  be  made  jointly  and  respected  in  spirit  and  in 
letter  else  one  worker  will  undermine,  inadvertently  to  be 
sure,  what  the  other  has  built  up  and  the  family  will  be  left 
with  divided  counsels.  For  real  cooperation  to  flower,  the 


workers  must  know  each  other's  language  or  be  able  to 
strip  their  discussion  of  technical  terms. 

Living  up  to  their  reputation  for  practicality  the  nurses 
do  not  dwell  on  the  nostalgic  note  of  ideal  cooperation  but 
offer  definite  proposals  for  its  accomplishment.  Primary 
among  these  are  the  twin  suggestions  that  training  both  in 
community  nursing  and  in  social  work  should  have  some 
orientation  to  the  other  field,  and  that,  for  the  further 
education  of  trained  workers,  there  should  exist  an  exchange 
of  new  ideas  and  reading  material  in  both  fields.  To  bolster 
this  background  the  social  and  nursing  agencies  should  come 
together  to  formulate  a  definite  plan  for  a  joint  staff  educa- 
tional program  to  be  carried  out  through  joint  staff  meetings. 

For  particular  cases  the  idea  of  a  mutual  consultant  ser- 
vice is  offered.  With  a  nurse  sitting  on  a  case  committee  of 
a  family  agency  to  interpret  the  health  implications  of  the 
cases  discussed  and  a  social  worker  available  for  advice  to 
nurses  on  the  social  problems  that  daily  confront  them,  a 
better  understanding  of  functions  and  a  stronger  profes- 
sional confidence  would  result.  Supplementing  this  service 
should  be  frequent  conferences  between  the  social  worker 
and  nurse  assigned  to  the  case,  regular  reports  to  each  other 
on  long  term  cases  and  interviews,  the  two  of  them  to- 
gether, with  the  physician.  The  nurses  even  advise  an  inter- 
change of  family  case  histories,  accompanied,  of  course,  by 
an  intelligent  use  of  this  confidential  material. 

Nurses  do  not  charge  that  any  one  social  worker  is  guilty 
of  all  the  sins  of  omission  and  commission  which  they  pile 
up,  but,  they  say,  almost  any  one  of  them,  if  completely 
candid  with  herself,  will  admit  that  some  of  the  counts 
strike  pretty  close  home.  "Not  that  we  are  without  sin," 
they  hasten  to  add.  "We  have  poor  nurses  too  and  the  good 
ones  among  us  have  to  take  the  gaff  for  the  poor  ones.  Why 
don't  you  circulate  among  the  social  workers  and  find  out 
what's  wrong  with  the  nurses  they  meet  on  the  job?" 

Miss  Close  has  "circulated"  and  her  second  article,  OH, 
THOSE  NURSES!  in  which  social  workers  have  their  say 
about  community  nurses  will  appear  next  month. 


Board  Member  Soul  Searching 

By  RUTH  HYDE  HARVIE 

President,  Association   of  the  Junior  Leagues  of  America 


A  LOT  of  advice  and  a  good  deal  of  education  have 
been  directed  these  last  few  years  to  the  board  mem- 
bers of  welfare  agencies,  all  of  it  designed  to  clarify 
and  strengthen  board  member  functions  in  relation  to  their 
own  organizations  and  to  the  social  planning  of  their  com- 
munities. They  have  been  told  of  the  importance  of  a  broad 
knowledge  of  modern  social  theory  and  of  modern  practices 
and  standards,  and  of  the  wisdom  of  preceding  board  activ- 
ity with  volunteer  experience.  They  have  been  urged  to 
become  real  participants  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
agency  programs  and  to'  become  the  interpreters  of  the 
community  to  the  professional  workers  and  of  the  profes- 
sional program  to  the  community.  Not  always  have  they 
been  advised  how  to  tackle  the  immediate  and  often  con- 
fused problems  of  relationships  within  their  own  agencies. 
Many  welfare  agencies,  once  conducted  largely  by  volun- 
teers, find  themselves  today  with  problems  created  by  the 
growth  of  large  professional  staffs.  These  agencies  cannot 
survive  in  their  communities  without  volunteer  boards  and 


committees,  nor  can  they  function  adequately  without  the 
services  of  professionals.  Yet  the  relationship  between  the 
two  groups  and  the  balance  of  responsibility  between  them 
have  grown  up,  all  too  often,  like  Topsy  and  are  not  the 
result  of  clear  understanding  nor  of  conscious  planning 
for  the  integration  of  the  volunteer  and  professional 
contributions. 

Because  my  own  organization,  the  Association  of  Junior 
Leagues  of  America,  has  spent  the  past  two  years  on  an 
analysis  of  its  own  volunteer-professional  relationships  I 
venture  to  suggest  as  a  new  role  for  board  members  that 
of  students  of  their  own  organization.  The  course  I  propose 
is  not  one  of  those  introductory  affairs  to  give  new  board 
members  light  on  the  whys,  wherefores  and  hows  of  their 
agency,  but  a  seminar  which  digs  deep  into  the  past,  mi- 
nutely analyzes  the  present  and  looks  ahead  to  a  broader, 
richer  program  in  the  future. 

The  Association  of  Junior  Leagues  was  a  completely 
volunteer  organization  until  1926  when  it  acquired  an 
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•nployed  staff  of  one.  Nn\\  \\<-  liiul  oursrlvrx  uith  an 
executive  staff  of  fifteen  including  six  trained  social  work- 
ers, and  a  large  clerical  force.  We  too  had  grown  like 
T"p\v  and  found  ourselves  wondering  whether  our  volun- 
teer and  professional  groups  were  functioning  together 
sufficiently  well  to  carry  the  present  program  effectively 
and  to  be  adaptable  readily  to  future  contingencies. 
The  problems  which  faced  us  are  familiar: 

Conflict  of  responsibility  between  board  and  staff;  board  and 
executive  committee. 

Lack  of  understanding  of  the  different  contributions  which 
these  groups  have  to  make. 

Duplication  of  effort  in  board  and  committee  work. 

Poorly  defined  personnel  policies  and  procedures. 

Faulty  organization  resulting  from  divided  responsibility  for 
staff  and  organization  matters. 

Assuming  the  role  of  students  of  our  own  organization 
we  elected  a  committee  of  board  and  staff  members — these 
last  named  by  the  professional  group — to  review  the  present 
administration,  management  and  organization  with  special 
reference  to  the  relationships  of  board,  committees  and  staff 
to  each  other  and  to  our  member  leagues,  and  to  the  ex- 
pressed policies  of  the  association.  We  did  not  expect  this 
committee  to  evaluate  the  program  of  the  organization,  but 
we  were  confident  that  its  recommendations  to  the  board 
would  indicate  a  basis  for  future  development. 

We  secured  an  expert  in  administration  and  management 
to  guide  us,  but  may  I  suggest  here  that  much  of  the  pur- 
pose of  such  a  study  is  lost  if  a  board  hires  an  expert  and 
forgets  all  about  the  study  until  his  recommendations 
are  presented.  No  outsider  can  come  in  and  clarify  the 
volunteer-professional  partnership.  Professionals  and  volun- 
teers, side  by  side,  must  do  the  digging  themselves  if  a 
permanent,  satisfactory  working  relationship  is  to  be 
established. 

The  first  job  of  those  who  undertake  a  seminar  course 
in  their  own  agencies  is  to  secure  a  complete  picture  of  their 
organization  as  it  exists  in  the  minds  of  those  responsible 
for  its  policies  and  management.  The  essentials  for  this 
picture  are: 

The  organization's  by-laws  and  standing  rules. 

Analyses  of  the  functions,  duties  and  relationships  of  officers 
and  directors,  committee  chairmen  and  members  of  the  profes- 
sional staff. 

Job  analyses  of  clerical  positions. 

A  statement  of  the  present  organization,  board  and  commit- 
tee policies  and  of  administration,  office  and  financial  policies 
and  procedures. 

I  need  not  go  into  detail  here  of  how  these  essential  points 
were  translated  into  questions  designed  to  set  thinking  all 
the  board  and  committee  members  and  the  staff.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  questionnaire  was  to  challenge  complacence,  to 
stimulate  self-analysis  and  to  clarify  personal  attitudes.  It 
wa-  "accepted  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  meant"  and  was 
answered  candidly  and  in  full  detail.  Naturally  it  revealed, 
along  with  much  clear  and  definite  thinking,  a  good  deal  of 
confusion  particularly  in  the  direct  and  indirect  inter- 
relationships of  board,  committees  and  staff. 

With  this  mass  of  material  in  hand  came  the  committee's 
hardest  task — to  sort  out  and  evaluate  the  vital  problems 
revealed  and  to  frame  recommendations  for  their  solution. 
Remember  that  this  was  a  committee  made  up  of  both 
volunteers  and  professionals,  working  side  by  side,  arriving 
at  conclusions  by  a  process  of  joint  thinking.  These  conclu- 
sions as  to  problems  and  proposed  solutions,  together  with 


a  digest  of  the  material  from  which  they  were  drawn,  were 
then  presented  to  the  board. 

Out  of  this  experience  I  can  bear  witness  that  nothing  is 
more  stimulating  to  a  board  or  more  conducive  to  satisfac- 
tory working  relations  between  board  and  staff  than  to  have 
a  committee  submit  to  it  for  discussion  such  recommenda- 
tions as  that: 

The  by-laws  be  amended  to  become  a  true  reflection  of  pres- 
ent policies  and  practices. 

The  board  pass  upon  the  job  analyses  of  hoard  members, 
committees,  and  staff,  and  that  the  analyses  as  approved  be- 
come the  bases  for  working  manuals  relating  to  all  positions 
within  the  organization. 

The  board  adopt  a  statement  of  its  present  functions  indicat- 
ing the  general  division  of  responsibility  between  board  and 
executive  committee,  between  board  and  staff,  committees  and 
board,  and  so  on. 

The  board  formally  adopt  a  set  of  personnel  policies  and 
procedures  dealing  with  such  matters  as  working  hours,  sick 
leaves,  arrangements  for  professionals'  studies,  vacations,  dis- 
missal wages  and  personnel  records. 

All  policies  of  the  organization  in  effect  at  the  present  time 
be  assembled  so  that  the  board  may  review  them  as  a  whole 
and  proceed  to  adopt  a  set  of  policies  which  may  be  considered 
as  a  basis  for  the  entire  program  of  the  organization. 

The  classified  records  of  the  actions  of  the  board  be  kept  in 
an  historical  file  of  policies,  classified  by  subjects,  and  as  poli- 
cies are  rescinded  or  revised,  a  record  to  this  effect  be  made 
under  the  proper  classification. 

Such  recommendations  cannot  be  put  into  practice  in  a 
day,  but  by  charting  a  course  they  obviously  exert  a  salutary 
influence  on  an  organization's  procedures  and  inside  rela- 
tionships. Take  for  example  the  confusions  which  frequently 
becloud  the  functions  of  board,  executive  committee  and 
paid  executive.  What  board  member  has  not  sat  through 
hours  of  discussion  of  matters  of  minor  procedure,  hours 
which  might  better  have  been  spent  in  examining  the  policies 
from  which  procedures  emanate?  Or  what  executive  com- 
mittee has  not  hashed  over  a  difficulty  connected  with  a 
certain  position  when,  if  personnel  policies  had  been  clearly 
defined,  their  application  to  the  case  in  question  would  have 
been  the  responsibility  of  the  paid  executive? 

The  result  of  such  practices  is  obvious.  The  paid  execu- 
tive who  must  refer  every  office  problem  and  staff  compli- 
cation to  his  executive  committee  ceases  to  be  an  adminis- 
trator. Why  pay  his  salary  if  the  matters  with  which  he 
presumably  is  competent  to  cope  must  be  turned  over  to  the 
mercies  of  a  committee  without  professional  experience? 
And  why  go  through  the  red  tape  of  having  an  executive 
committee  if  the  board  insists  on  applying  policies  as  well  as 
formulating  them  ? 

Such  a  study  as  I  have  described  should  define  affirma- 
tively the  ground  which  board,  executive  committee  and 
executive  occupy.  Experience  indicates  that  sound  divisions 
of  responsibility  run  something  like  this: 

The  function  of  a  board  of  directors  is  to  provide  for  the 
most  efficient  administration  of  an  organization  under  its  stated 
purpose.  The  board  should  offer  leadership  in  thought  and 
action  in  the  formulation  of  new  policies  and  the  abandonment 
of  old,  in  the  creation  of  new  programs  and  the  change  of  old. 

An  executive  committee  should  be  responsible  to  the  board 
in  the  capacity  of  supervisor  for  the  practical  application  of 
policies  and  programs  adopted  by  the  board.  But 

The  actual  working  out  of  techniques  and  details  should  rest 
solely  in  the  hands  of  the  trained  executive  and  his  staff. 

Since  the  choice  of  an  executive  rests  so  often  in  the  hands 
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of  lay  people  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  here  a  few  high- 
lights of  the  conception  of  an  ideal  executive  as  developed 
by  joint  lay  and  professional  thinking: 

The  ideal  executive  secretary  shall  be  responsible  for  carry- 
ing out  such  programs  as  he  and  the  board  of  directors,  work- 
ing in  partnership,  have  agreed  upon. 

He  shall  supervise  and  coordinate  the  work  of  the  staff,  de- 
velop each  member  to  increase  his  capacity,  study  the  demands 
of  all  staff  positions  and  suggest  lines  for  their  development. 

He  constantly  shall  consider  the  organization's  program  as 
a  whole,  concerning  himself  with  long  time  planning,  suggesting 
to  the  board  the  need  of  new  policies  or  the  modification  of 
old  ones,  and  finally 

He  shall  give  thought  and  attention  to  such  board  education 


as  will  promote  an  effective  volunteer-professional  relationship. 

With  divisions  of  function  stated  as  simply  as  this,  one 
may  question  if  such  a  seminar  as  I  have  suggested  is  a 
necessary  part  of  board  education.  May  I  say  that  the  defi- 
nitions of  function  created  by  the  thinking  of  one  organiza- 
tion need  re-cutting  before  adoption  by  another;  that  it  is 
the  process  of  the  study  as  well  as  its  outcome  which  is 
invaluable  to  laymen  as  interpreters  and  as  co-planners  with 
the  professionals  in  the  development  of  adequate  social  ser- 
vices for  their  communities. 

This  article  is  drawn  in  part  from  a  paper  presented  by 
Mrs.  Harvie  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Conference  on  Social  Work. 


The  Poorhouse  Persists 

By  HELEN  GLENN  TYSON 
Family  and  Child  Welfare  Division,  Public  Charities  Association  of  Pennsylvania 


GOVERNORS  may  tell  the  world  that  they  have 
"abolished  the  poorhouse"  when  they  sign  old  age 
assistance  bills,  but  a  small  cash  pension,  which  can- 
not buy  medical  and  nursing  care,  does  not  answer  the  need 
of  hundreds  of  aged  persons  today.  Needy  old  folk  do  not 
hear  the  governors'  optimistic  words  as  they  crawl  into 
the  only  institution  that  will  shelter  them.  Though  poor- 
houses — or  almshouses  as  they  are  more  generally  known — 
are  completely  out  of  step  with  modern  public  welfare,  and 
though  some  states  have  taken  steps  to  abolish  them  and  to 
substitute  appropriate  care,  a  large  proportion  of  the  2300 
such  institutions  enumerated  a  few  years  before  the  depres- 
sion still  remain.  Old  age  assistance  has  saved  some  old  peo- 
ple from  the  poorhouse,  but  it  has  not  abolished  that  deso- 
late institution. 

A  monument  to  waste  and  degradation,  the  poorhouse  is 
and  always  has  been  a  kind  of  lower  hell  in  this  new  and 
developing  country.  Keeping  "off  the  town,"  at  whatever 
cost  to  health  and  decency,  is  still  the  constant  preoccupa- 
tion of  the  old  and  needy.  For  its  hatefulness  to  poor  and 
taxpayer  alike,  the  almshouse  has  been  pushed  back  into  the 
shadows  of  neglect  and  inattention,  but  its  very  existence 
is  a  potent  weapon,  still  raised  on  occasion  to  threaten  the 
recalcitrant  and  demanding  poor. 

Before  federal  appropriations  for  relief  of  the  unem- 
ployed began  to  flow  even  into  remote  rural  communities, 
this  weapon  was  used  with  deadly  effect.  The  shadow  of 
the  poorhouse  hung  darkly  over  more  victims  than  at  any 
time  since  the  founding  of  the  country.  The  logic  of  the 
petty  local  official  was  simple ;  as  simple  as  that  of  the  early 
pioneers  whose  unquestioning  acceptance  of  "the  crime  of 
being  poor"  followed  naturally  the  pattern  of  the  early 
English  workhouse,  where  paupers  and  petty  criminals 
were  housed  together  and  forced  to  work  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  be  converted  from  their  evil  and  idle  ways.  No 
one,  reasoned  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  could  be  starving  or 
cold  so  long  as  he  refused  to  swear  that  he  was  a  pauper  and 
apply  for  admission  at  the  local  poorhouse,  where  by  law  he 
must  be  given  food  and  shelter  of  sorts. 

The  public's  forgetfulness  and  neglect  of  this  institution 
can  be  explained  partly  by  its  location  and  partly  by  the  type 
of  person  concerned  with  its  administration.  When  land 
was  cheap  and  almost  everyone  depended  for  a  livelihood 
upon  its  cultivation,  hardworking  settlers  logically  conclud- 


ed  that  "poor  taxes"  could  best  be  held  down  by  combining 
farm  land  and  paupers.  The  poor  farm,  therefore,  was  lo- 
cated outside  town,  often  "back  from  the  road"  so  that  the 
sight  of  paupers,  supported  at  public  expense,  might  not 
disturb  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  passerby.  A  farmer  was 
appointed  as  steward  and  the  paupers  set  to  grubbing  their 
living  from  the  earth. 

Time  has  cast  doubt  on  this  method  of  saving  the  money 
of  taxpayers.  Although  some  300,000  acres  are  connected 
with  poor  farms,  some  of  them  very  rich  land  with  a  high 
cash  value,  only  about  half  are  cultivated  and  those  but 
poorly.  The  farm  appears  frequently  to  have  no  more  use- 
fulness to  the  poorhouse  than  would  a  farm  attached  to  a 
city  hospital.  A  recent  study  of  almshouse  farms  in  Pennsyl- 
vania showed  astonishing  mismanagement,  some  farms  with- 
out any  inmate  labor  whatever,  failing  to  produce  even 
sufficient  vegetables  and  dairy  products  for  the  needs  of  the 
institution.  The  office  of  "director,"  "overseer,"  or  "farm- 
er," at  first  honorary  and  unpaid  in  many  communities,  has 
degenerated  into  a  petty  political  job  for  which  the  highest 
objective  has  come  to  be  keeping  poor  taxes  down  without 
permitting  the  paupers  actually  to  starve  to  death.  Candi- 
dates have  campaigned  for  reelection  on  this  issue.  For  the 
most  part  new  thinking  and  practice  in  institutional  man- 
agement and  in  care  of  the  chronically  ill  and  disabled,  have 
passed  the  poorhouse  by,  untouched. 

BACK  in  the  seventies  when  the  public  welfare  move- 
ment began  to  take  form  in  America  and  Will  Carle- 
ton  (the  Edgar  Guest  of  that  day)  wrote  his  popular  bal- 
lad, Over  the  Hill  to  the  Poorhouse,  the  almshouse  was  the 
country's  most  important  public  welfare  institution.  At  the 
first  conference  of  .boards  of  public  charities,  held  in  New.j 
York,  the  condition  of  almshouse  populations  occupied   a 
large  part  of  the  discussion.  Children  had  been  admitted  to 
almshouses  in  great  numbers.  While  hundreds  of  new  pri- 
vate agencies  for  child  care  had  been  set  up,  as  well  as  some  •' 
similar  institutions  for  their  public  care,  most  of  this  new  j 
work  for  children  was  isolated  and  sectarian.  The  almshouse 
continued  to  be  the  catch-all  and  the  hopper  into  which! 
needy  children   fell.   Hundreds  still  were  born  and  bred  I 
there. 

While  poor  directors  of  this  period  generally  retained 
their  belief  in  the  moral  restraint  and  discipline  of  the  poor- 
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fur  the  adult  pauper,  they,  alon^  uith  state  otliciuls 
and  a  few  workers  from  the  new  charity  organization  so- 
cieties who  attended  their  conferences,  were  becoming  un- 
easily conscious  that  the  poorhouse  atmosphere  could  bring 
nothing  but  harm  to  children.  At  a  welfare  conference  in 
1SS5,  a  poorhouse  population  was  described  by  a  state  offi- 
cial as  consisting  of  "a  heterogeneous  mass  of  humanity, 
differing  widely  in  individuality  as  helpless,  docile  child- 
hood differs  from  garrulous  self-assertive  old  age,  with  the 
intervening  class  of  raving  maniacs,  demented  imbeciles, 
irresponsible  epileptics,  gibbering  idiots,  and  always  a  fair 
proportion  of  helpless  and  unconsciously  filthy  inmates." 

1'artly  as  the  result  of  these  conferences,  in  the  early 
seventies  the  movement  to  forbid  admission  of  normal  chil- 
dren to  almshouses  gained  real  momentum.  The  New  York 
State  law,  passed  in  1875,  was  reported  to  have  removed 
some  three  thousand  children  from  poorhouses  of  that  state. 
Other  state  laws  followed;  yet  in  1930  hundreds  of  chil- 
dren still  were  in  the  almshouses  of  America — children  who 
had  slipped  through  the  cracks  of  old  laws  allowing  for 
temporary  care,  children  suffering  from  some  disability  and 
for  whom  no  other  care  was  available,  young  children  with 
their  mothers. 

About  the  same  time  that  attention  first  was  given  to 
the  problem  of  children  in  almshouses,  strong  currents  were 
running  to  divert  other  groups  with  special  handicaps  from 
the  almshouse  door.  Institutions  for  the  blind  were  founded; 
hospitals  for  crippled  children  and  sanatoria  for  the  tubercu- 
lous were  built ;  homes  for  the  aged  were  opened ;  but  still 
the  poorhouse  and  the  old  community  attitude  toward  it 
persisted.  By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  128  hospi- 
tals for  care  of  the  insane  had  been  opened.  New  currents 
of  thought  in  regard  to  care  of  the  insane  had  developed 
through  the  leadership  of  Dorothea  Dix  and  others,  yet 
how  little  this  new  thinking  had  affected  rural  almshouses 
is  shown  by  another  contemporary  book,  Farm  Ballads,  also 
by  Will  Carleton,  which  used  to  lie  beside  the  Bible  in 
rural  homes.  Consider  the  story  of  Rob,  the  Pauper: 

Rob  the  Pauper  is  loose  again 

Through  the  fields  and  woods  he  races  .  .  . 

He  hath  broken  him  loose  from  his  poorhouse  cell, 

He  hath  dragged  him  clear  from  rope  and  fetter  .  .  . 

Rob  the  Pauper  is  wild  of  eye 

Wild  of  speech  and  wild  of  thinking  .  .  . 

Yet  there  is  something  in  his  bearing 

Not  quite  what  a  pauper  should  be  wearing  .  .  . 

The  poem  goes  on  to  tell  how  they  hunted  the  Pauper 
"with  dogs  and  guns"  until  finally  "a  well-sped  bullet  goes 
crashing  through  him"  and  he  is  brought  back  to  lie  "in  a 
box  of  rough-planed  boards  unpainted"  at  the  "poorhouse 
graveyard  gate." 

Times  have  changed ;  the  dogs  and  guns  probably  would 
be  discarded  in  the  hunt  for  Rob  today.  However  Rob  still 
might  be  in  a  poorhouse — unless  he  had  proved  troublesome 
enough  to  win  a  commitment  to  a  state  mental  hospital. 
Psychiatric  service  such  as  he  plainly  needed  has  not  yet 
penetrated  many  rural  institutions,  though  it  has  restored 
hundreds  of  persons  to  lives  of  usefulness,  and  has  been 
shown  to  pay  for  itself  in  the  long  run  many  times  over. 

In  today's  almshouse,  then,  still  are  found  many  members 
of  groups  for  whom  other  types  of  care  long  have  been  pro- 
vided. There  are  fewer  children  today;  fewer  insane,  but 
many  feeble-minded ;  fewer  able-bodied  aged  and  blind, 
since  old  age  assistance  and  blind  pensions  have  become  a 
charge  against  the  state  and  federal  governments.  Those 


who  are  left  are  increasingly  a  group  of  bedridden,  disabled 
persons,  most  of  whom  need  institutional  care  of  a  type 
suited  to  their  particular  needs.  The  poorhouse,  in  some 
places  running  at  a  per  capita  cost  of  a  dollar  or  more  a  day, 
affords  for  the  sick  whom  it  houses  a  type  of  care  which, 
like  the  institution,  dates  back  to  the  seventeenth  century. 
As  recently  as  1934  in  one  eastern  state,  only  five  of 
eighty-five  almshouses,  housing  in  the  course  of  a  year  over 
27,000  people,  had  what  could  be  called  the  rudiments  of 
a  medical  program  for  the  inmates'  care.  Only  eleven  of  the 
eighty-five,  for  example,  gave  physical  examinations  to  in- 
mates at  entrance,  though  one  which  did  give  such  examina- 
tions found  that  74  percent  of  those  admitted  were  suffer- 
ing from  a  physical  or  mental  handicap  or  disease.  The  fact 
that  hundreds  of  the  applicants  to  the  almshouses  in  this 
state  must  have  been  seriously  ill  at  entrance  is  evidenced 
'  "by  the  deaths  during  that  year  of  9  percent  of  the  population. 
The  picture  is  not  wholly  black.  Virginia  has  a  progres- 
sive law,  and  is  moving  toward  a  program  of  consolidation 
that  will  transform  almshouses  into  what  they  must  become 
— hospitals  for  the  chronically  ill  and  infirm,  to  which  any 
of  us  might  go  if  need  be.  In  that  state,  sixty-eight  aims- 
houses  have  been  replaced  by  six  large  district  institutions. 
The  little  state  of  Delaware  already  has  taken  a  further 
progressive  step.  One  hospitalized  institution,  under  com- 
petent medical  direction,  serves  the  whole  state.  No  longer 
are  there  poorhouses  in  Delaware.  Alabama  reports  that 
within  two  years  its  almshouses  have  been  reduced  from 
sixty-one  to  fourteen.  Georgia  has  closed  twenty-three  aims- 
houses  recently,  leaving  thirty-six  still  in  operation,  and  is 
hoping  to  close  within  the  year  all  but  five  large  institutions. 
Many  city  institutions  have  strengthened  their  medical  and 
nursing  programs,  though  few  have  developed  that  individ- 
ual service  at  the  intake  desk  which  discovers  care  in  the 
community  for  helpless  persons  who  do  not  know  where  or 
how  to  seek  it.  Progress  is  being  made. 

THE  real  answer  to  the  persisting  problem  of  the  poor- 
house, like  the  answer  to  many  welfare  problems 
today,  is  quite  simple.  It  lies,  not  so  much  in  further  at- 
tempts to  drain  off  inmates  from  the  poorhouse,  as  in  a 
frontal  attack  on  the  institution  itself.  But  this  action  in- 
volves a  step  in  public  welfare  that  petty  politicians,  with 
a  death  grip  on  their  little  jobs,  will  take  only  under  great 
pressure  from  the  public.  No  small  county,  township,  or 
borough  can  afford  a  hospital  for  its  chronically  ill  and  in- 
firm ;  so  it  is  in  these  smaller  units  of  government  that  aims- 
house  care  is  still  general  and  poor.  Regional  hospitals,  cross- 
ing county  lines  and  planned  under  state  direction,  afford 
the  solution  to  the  problem.  Some  of  the  larger  city  and 
county  institutions  could  be  fully  hospitali/.ed  and  adapted 
to  receive  patients  from  nearby  counties  on  a  per  capita 
basis.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  new  buildings  would  be 
needed  to  serve  a  specified  area.  Against  their  cost  could  be 
applied  the  selling  price  of  poor  farms,  sometimes  valuable. 
To  bring  this  about,  taxpayers  groups  and  citizens  who 
can  see  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  own  little  communi- 
ties will  have  to  plan  for  the  care  of  an  increasing  number 
of  chronically  ill  and  disabled.  Perhaps  the  day  is  not  far 
off  when  labor  will  take  a  more  powerful  hand  in  the  treat- 
ment of  welfare  problems.  Pauper  is  not  a  popular  word 
with  those  who,  in  the  face  of  growing  insecurities,  have 
given  their  lives  to  building  great  industries.  Meanwhile, 
thousands  of  aged  and  infirm  still  totter  over  the  hill  to  the 
poorhouse,  to  seek  shelter  in  that  ill-starred  institution. 
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Patronage  Again 

ONCE  again  the  United  States  Senate  has  expressed  its 
will  to  patronage  by  amending  the  independent  offices 
appropriation  bill  to  require  Senate  confirmation  for  ap- 
pointments of  "experts  and  attorneys"  to  positions  paying 
$5000  or  more  a  year.  It  will  be  recalled  that  a  similar 
amendment  last  year  obliged  fifty-two  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  Social  Security  Board  to  "clear"  their  professional 
qualifications  with  their  Senators  as  part  of  the  process  of 
confirmation.  [See  Survey  Midmonthly,  July  1937,  page 
224,  and  September,  page  288.]  Last  year's  action  was  ret- 
roactive ;  this  year's  would  keep  the  situation  firmly  in  hand 
— the  Senate's  hand. 

Senator  McKellar  of  Tennessee,  who  fathered  the  amend- 
ment in  a  form  more  drastic  than  finally  adopted,  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  he  will  demand  similar  amendments  to  all 
appropriation  bills  this  session.  Fortunately  the  House,  if  it 
will,  still  can  prevent  an  action  which  the  National  Civil 
Service  Reform  League  describes  as  "archaic,  unwarranted 
and  a  negation  of  the  merit  system." 

Wage  Earners'  Money 

IN  his  legislative  message  of  January  5,  Governor  Leh- 
man of  New  York  urged  a  plan  similar  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts plan  whereby  life  insurance  may  be  purchased 
"over  the  counter"  of  local  savings  banks  instead  of  by 
costly  door-to-door  selling  and  premium  collection.  The 
Massachusetts  plan,  worked  out  by  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  has 
had  thirty  years  of  successful  operation.  [See  Survey  Graphic, 
November  1936,  page  598.]  This  effort  to  broaden  New 
York's  social  insurance  program  by  the  inclusion  of  savings 
bank  life  insurance  this  year  has  had  the  vigorous  support 
of  a  newly  formed  Savings  Bank  Insurance  League  headed 
by  Dr.  William  Jay  Schieffelin. 

Even  in  the  depression  year  of  1932,  American  wage 
earners  paid  out  over  $700  million  in  weekly  premiums  on 
so-called  industrial  insurance  policies  in  the  attempt  to  ob- 
tain some  measure  of  security  for  themselves  and  their  de- 
pendents. Yet  the  record  for  the  eleven  years  from  1923 
through  1933  shows  that  of  all  industrial  insurance  termi- 
nated in  that  period,  two  thirds  lapsed  with  no  return  of 
any  kind  to  the  policy  holders,  and  an  additional  25  percent 
was  surrendered  at  a  sacrifice.  Only  5  percent  was  termi- 
nated by  the  death  of  the  holder.  Studies  of  relief  families 
made  during  the  same  decade  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company,  the  Board  of  Child  Welfare  of  Albany 
County,  N.  Y.,  the  Jewish  Family  Welfare  Association  of 
Boston,  show  that  from  11  to  19  percent  of  relief  given 
was  spent  for  life  insurance. 

In  his  message,  Governor  Lehman  stated : 

The  state  has  a  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that  these  [insur- 
ance] services  are  properly  regulated  and  moreover  are  ren- 
dered at  reasonable  cost.  .  .  .  The  experience  in  that  state 
[Massachusetts]  proves  conclusively  that  the  cost  of  ordinary 
life  insurance  sold  by  the  savings  banks  is  lower  than  that  of 
ordinary  life  insurance  sold  by  private  companies.  A  compari- 
son of  the  cost  of  savings  bank  insurance  and  of  private  indus- 
trial insurance  is  even  more  advantageous  to  the  savings  banks. 
In  addition,  the  terms  of  the  savings  bank  insurance  policies 


are  in  general  more  favorable  to  the  policy  holders  than  those 
of  the  private  insurance  companies.  ...  I  recommend  that  you 
give  consideration  to  the  adoption  of  a  law  empowering  the 
mutual  savings  banks  of  this  state  to  establish  insurance  de- 
partments under  public  supervision. 

A  bill  modeled  on  the  Massachusetts  measure,  sponsored 
by  Senator  Livingston,  is  now  pending  at  Albany. 


Anniversary 

^  I  ^HE  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  has  rounded  out  its 


,. 


first  quarter  century  of  work.  The  tenth  of  the  execu- 
tive departments  of  the  national  government,  Labor  came 
into  statutory  life  on  March  4,  1913,  after  almost  fifty 
years  of  agitation  for  its  creation.  The  anniversary  was 
celebrated  by  a  dinner  in  Washington  March  3,  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  presiding. 

In  the  twenty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Miss  Perkins  reviews  the  record  of  the  department 
over  the  years  in  its  efforts  on  behalf  of  reasonable  hours  of 
labor,  adequate  annual  income  for  wage  earners,  safe  and 
healthful  working  conditions,  elimination  of  child  labor, 
"practical  industrial  relations"  based  on  collective  bargain- 
ing, conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration  through  gov- 
ernment agencies.  She  added : 

Labor  policy  in  a  democracy  is  not  a  program  conceived  by 
a  government  but  rather  a  program  of  action  which  wage 
earners  and  employers  must  work  out  together  in  a  society 
which  develops  naturally  out  of  the  work  they  do  and  the  life 
they  lead.  The  function  of  government  is  to  serve  as  a  stimu- 
lating agent  to  facilitate  the  formulation  of  such  a  policy,  a 
policy  that  will  be  just  and  fair  to  all  the  people  and  in  line 
with  human  progress. 

This  has  been  the  keynote  of  Frances  Perkins'  adminis- 
tration of  the  department,  which  has  brought  it  to  alto- 
gether new  estate. 

Plain  Man's  Way 

IN  a  world  of  arrogant  dictatorships  and  devious  diplom- 
acy, it  is  well  to  be  reminded  that  common  men  going 
their  quiet  way  still  hold  to  ancient  values  of  honesty  and 
fair  dealing.  From  the  files  of  the  division  of  placement  and 
unemployment  insurance  of  the  New  York  State  Labor 
Department,  a  press  release  brings  a  grist  of  letters  from 
workers  covered  by  the  insurance  law.  One  man  scribbled 
on  the  margin  of  the  official  notification  that  he  was  eligible 
for  benefits  of  $12.50  a  week  for  not  more  than  six  weeks, 
"Sir:  I  declare  myself  ineligible  for  insurance.  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  get  placed  during  my  waiting  period." 
Another  wrote: 

Received  your  statement  of  unemployment  insurance  bene- 
fits and  I  am  sending  it  back  to  you  and  here  is  the  reason 
why.  I  was  unemployed  for  six  months  and  was  called  back  to 
work  January  13,  1938  and  the  same  day  I  notified  the  Em- 
ployment Service  office  that  I  have  returned  to  work.  So  will 
you  please  stop  the  money  which  I  was  to  receive  for  being 
unemployed.  I'm  not  entitled  to  it  now  and  I  thank  you  very 
kindly. 

A  similar  note  reads:  "On  January  13  I  went  to  work 
for  X — .  In  case  the  check  comes,  I  will  return  same." 
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Paul  Sitton,  administrator  of  the  division,  reports  thai 
several  hundred  eligible  applicants  have  taken  this  direct 
means  of  halting  benefit  payments,  although  the  matter  is 
also  handled  through  the  State  Employment  Service  as 
placements  are  reported.  But  regardless  of  routine  proce- 
dures, here  arc  workers,  many  of  them  with  resources  ex- 
hausted by  weeks  or  months  of  unemployment,  others  with 
.1  heavy  overhang  of  unpaid  rent  and  grocery  bills,  troubled 
lest  they  receive  modest  benefit  checks  for  $5  to  $15  a 
week  which,  as  one  of  them  wrote,  "would  not  rightfully 
belong  to  me." 

More  for  WPA 

WITH  a  unanimity  rare  these  days  both  houses  of  Con- 
-  approved  the  appropriation  of  $250  million  for 
the  Works  Progress  Administration  asked  by  President 
Roosevelt  early  in  February.  Efforts  to  increase  or  reduce 
the  amount  or  otherwise  to  tinker  seriously  with  the  appro- 
priation were  rejected.  This  new  quarter  billion,  added  to 
the  funds  already  available  for  the  current  fiscal  year  will 
enable  WPA,  its  officials  estimate,  to  add  500,000  workers 
to  the  rolls  immediately.  A  peak  of  2,500,000  will  be 
leached  this  month,  with  a  gradual  reduction  through  the 
late  spring  as  seasonal  employment  picks  up. 

There  has  been  as  yet  no  indication  of  the  size  or  direc- 
tion of  the  federal  relief  program  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1.  It  might  be  noted,  however,  that  while  few 
congressional  voices  were  raised  against  the  new  WPA  ap- 
propriation fewer  still  were  heard  in  behalf  of  any  renewed 
federal  participation  in  direct  relief. 

Oklahoma  on  the  Carpet 

TO  Oklahoma  goes  the  dubious  distinction  of  being  the 
second  state  on  which  the  Social  Security  Board  has 
cracked  down  publicly  for  its  administration  of  public  as- 
sistance services  under  the  social  security  act,  though  any- 
one with  an  ear  to  the  ground  might  have  named  several 
other  states  as  likely  candidates. 

The  action  of  the  board  in  summoning  Oklahoma  offi- 
cials to  a  hearing  in  Washington  and,  on  the  evidence  there 
presented,  of  withdrawing  further  federal  participation  in 
nee  services  until  the  state's  house  is  put  in  order, 
'will  have  salutary  effect,  it  is  believed,  over  the  country. 

Since  April  1936,  when  Oklahoma  began  receiving  fed- 
eral Brants  for  old  age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind  and  aid 
to  dependent  children,  federal  funds  to  a  total  of  $9,505,- 
788  have  gone  into  the  state.  All  but  $1,115,571  was  ear- 
marked for  old  age  assistance.  At  the  end  of  last  year,  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  of  the  Social  Security  Board 
made  a  study  of  the  administration  of  the  three  services  by 
ite  Public  Welfare  Commission.  In  late  February,  as 
a  result  of  the  study,  checked  against  audits  and  other  in- 
formation, the  board  called  the  hearing  to  determine  wheth- 
er or  not  further  payments  should  be  made.  In  his  letter  to 
the  Oklahoma  officials  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  chairman  of 
the  board,  detailed  "failure  of  substantial  compliance  with 
essential  conditions"  prescribed  by  the  social  security  act. 
Awards,  he  said  in  effect,  had  been  made,  withheld  and 
changed  without  the  application  of  a  uniform  policy  as  to 
the  determination  of  need.  Records  "purporting  to  establish 
eligibility  .  .  .  are  not  accurate  and  entries  made  in  such  are 
clearly  at  variance  with  the  actual  facts  in  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  cases.  .  .  .  The  result  of  these  practices  is  hardship 
to  the  individual  and  the  diversion  of  federal  and  state 
funds  from  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  granted." 
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According  to  the  most  recent  data  available,  Oklahoma 
tops  all  the  states  in  the  number  of  old  age  beneficiaries  in 
relation  to  persons  of  sixty-five  or  over  in  the  state  popula- 
tion—590  out  of  every  1000.  Washington  has  288,  Mis- 
souri 241,  California  200,  Massachusetts  192,  Pennsyl- 
vania 154,  New  York  130.  In  aid  to  dependent  children, 
Oklahoma  with  37  per  1000  under  sixteen  years  is  exceeded 
only  by  Maryland  with  38.  New  York  has  17  per  thou- 
sand, Pennsylvania  14,  Missouri  none.  In  aid  to  the  blind, 
Oklahoma,  with  74  per  100,000  estimated  total  population, 
ranks  fourth,  exceeded  by  Maine  with  133,  Pennsylvania 
with  107,  California  with  82.  In  amounts  of  assistance 
Oklahoma  fell  far  below  the  national  average.  In  assistance 
to  the  aged  the  average  grant  in  November  for  all  states 
was  $19.22;  in  Oklahoma,  $14.95;  in  aid  to  dependent 
children,  national  average  per  family  $31.98,  Oklahoma 
$15.85;  in  aid  to  the  blind,  national  average  $25.58,  Okla- 
homa, $16.72. 

• 

How  the  Wind  Blows 

IMMEDIATELY  upon  the  heels  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association's  announcement  of  plans  to  stimulate 
local  medical  societies  to  study  problems  of  medical  care  for 
all  the  people  [see  Survey  Midmnnthly,  February  1938, 
page  47]  one  of  them,  the  Medical  Society  of  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y.,  adopted  a  resolution  on  the  subject.  Ad- 
dressed to  the  AM  A  and  to  all  county  medical  societies,  it 
called  for  "a  logical,  affirmative  and  progressive  policy" 
and  said,  in  part:  "We  believe  and  assert  that  good  medical 
care  can  be  made  available  to  the  poor  and  to  persons  in 
the  lower  income  classes  through  more  rational  economic 
arrangements  than  have  yet  been  developed.  .  .  ."  An  ac- 
companying article  in  the  society's  bulletin  asserted  that 
"American  medicine  as  represented  by  the  AMA  has  con- 
stantly opposed  the  development  of  and  the  conditions  inher- 
ent in  state  medicine  without  offering  an  alternative.  .  .  ." 

This  was  not  to  be  construed,  the  society  added,  as  ".  .  . 
revolt  against  the  authority  of  the  AMA  .  .  .  but  only  as 
an  endorsement  of  the  AMA  action,"  and  as  going  a  step 
further  in  "stating  terms  under  which  we  feel  medical 
groups  can  safely  assume  leadership.  .  .  ."  Comment  in 
other  publications,  however,  did  construe  it  as  everything 
from  "sharp  criticism"  to  "prevarication." 

Whatever  else  it  may  mean,  as  the  official  action  of  a 
body  of  650  doctors  it  constitutes  a  large  and  meaningful 
straw  in  the  wind  of  local  medical  society  sentiment. 

Admiral  Gary  T.  Grayson 

FOR  the  second  time  in  three  years  the  American  Red 
Cross  has  undergone  tragic  loss.  Gary  T.  Grayson,  who 
in  1935  succeeded  the  late  John  Barton  Payne  as  chairman 
of  the  national  organization,  died  in  mid-February  at  his 
home  in  Washington.  Admiral  Grayson  brought  to  the 
American  Red  Cross  not  only  competence  as  an  administra- 
tor but  the  warm  personality  that  had  made  him  the  friend 
of  three  Presidents,  and  of  a  host  of  lesser  folk  up  and 
down  the  land.  In  his  relatively  brief  span  in  his  Red  Cross 
office  he  exercised  wide  influence  not  only  in  this  country 
but  abroad  through  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 
which  he  headed  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  governors. 

The  quality  of  Admiral  Grayson's  leadership  was  appar- 
ent last  year  in  the  great  Red  Cross  program  of  flood  relief 
in  this  country.  Its'  last  public  expression  was  the  appeal  for 
funds  to  aid  the  civilian  war  sufferers  in  China. 
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O  ISING  expenditures  in  public  relief 

L  are  not  a  new  phenomenon  in  this 
country.  For  twenty  years  before  the  de- 
pression the  curve  had  been  steadily  and 
inexorably  upward.  The  great  increase, 
in  the  depression  years,  was  only  a  sharp 
acceleration  of  a  manifest  trend.  In 
Trends  in  Relief  Expenditures,  1910-35, 
Research  Monograph  No.  10  of  WPA's 
division  of  social  research,  Anne  E.  Ged- 
des  has  brought  together  a  great  mass  of 
data  not  hitherto  assembled. 

Prior  to  1910  public  relief  bulked  so 
small  that  no  useful  statistics  were  com- 
piled. But  it  appears  that  in  1911  sixteen 
of  the  largest  cities  in  the  country  ex- 
pended $1,559,000  for  outdoor  relief  in- 
cluding operation  and  maintenance  costs. 
In  1928,  with  prosperity  at  its  peak,  these 
same  cities  expended  more  than  $28  mil- 
lion. While  there  are  no  comprehensive 
records  of  private  relief  or  of  total  pub- 
lic and  private  expenditures  prior  to  1931, 
Miss  Geddes  concludes  that  the  rise  in 
public  far  outran  the  rise  in  private  ex- 
penditures so  that  by  1929  private  funds 
accounted  for  barely  a  quarter  of  the  to- 
tal. "Since  the  assumption  of  a  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  relief  by  the  federal 
government  in  1932  the  proportion  of  the 
burden  borne  by  private  agencies  has  been 
very  slight." 

The  rising  curve  of  public  expenditures 
is  not  the  only  trend  revealed  in  black 
and  white  by  Miss  Geddes'  painstaking 
and  scholarly  study.  She  notes  the  "rise 
of  categories"  through  special  legislation ; 
the  progressive  tendency  to  widen  the 
base  of  governmental  responsibility  for 
relief  beyond  local  units;  the  new  and  in- 
creasing importance  of  work  relief.  Less 
obvious  are  the  facts  that  prior  to  the 
depression  the  most  rapid  expansion  in 
public  relief  occurred  in  aid  to  depen- 
dent children;  that  the  increase  in  both 
public  and  private  relief  expenditures 
has  been  far  greater  than  the  growth  in 
population;  that  the  rate  of  increase  in 
public  relief  expenditures  has  greatly 
exceeded  that  of  all  governmental  expen- 
ditures combined;  that  since  1932  the, 
expansion  in  relief  expenditures  has  been 
relatively  greater  in  rural  and  town  areas 
than  in  cities. 

Miss  Geddes  finds  little  evidence  that 
in  the  past  special  aid  to  children,  aged 
and  the  blind  has  resulted  in  reduced 
general  relief  rolls.  There  has  been  some 
shifting  of  cases  but  "to  a  considerable 
extent  the  special  types  of  assistance  have 
tapped  new  reservoirs  of  need.  The  in- 
flux of  new  cases  to  the  general  relief 


rolls,  combined  with  rising  standards  of 
care,  has  largely  offset  such  absorption  as 
has  occurred." 

Looked  at  one  way  Miss  Geddes'  study 
is  a  most  discouraging  document  reveal- 
ing as  it  does  the  deep  roots  and  persis- 
tent growth  of  a  problem  only  lately  ad- 
mitted to  general  public  concern.  In  any 
case  she  and  her  fellow  researchers  of  the 
WPA  have  performed  a  valuable  service 
in  bringing  the  facts  to  light  and  in  put- 
ting them  on  the  record. 

What  Happened — A  clear,  simple  ac- 
count of  the  highly  involved  "business  of 
relief"  these  past  several  years  is  A  Sur- 
vey of  Relief  and  Security  Programs  pre- 
pared by  Arthur  E.  Burns  and  Edward 
A.  Williams,  and  published  (mimeo- 
graphed, 51  pp.)  by  the  division  of  re- 
search, statistics  and  records  of  the  WPA. 
The  authors,  after  a  brief  account  of 
conditions  prior  to  the  entrance  of  the 
federal  government  onto  the  relief  stage, 
trace  the  course  of  federal  policy  and  its 
implementation,  through  FERA,  CWA, 
the  interim  federal-state  work  relief 
program,  the  WPA  and  the  program  of 
the  social  security  act.  Finally  they  dis- 
cuss the  permanence  of  the  problem  of 
destitution  and  its  underlying  economic 
factors,  and  conclude  that  only  "an  inte- 
grated and  perfected  program  of  insur- 
ance, public  work  and  public  assistance 
.  .  .  will  eliminate  the  distress  resulting 
from  unemployment." 

Trend — Figures  compiled  by  the  re- 
search bureau  of  the  Welfare  Council  of 
New  York  City  on  relief  expenditures, 
public  and  private,  over  the  five-year  pe- 
riod 1933-37  indicate,  says  Robert  P. 
Lane  executive  director  of  the  council, 
".  .  .  the  virtual  retirement  of  the  private 
agencies  from  the  relief  scene.  In  1933 
they  spent  $14,205,396  on  relief,  or  slight- 
ly over  12  percent  of  the  total.  Last  year 
their  expenditure  was  $3,147,541  or 
slightly  over  one  percent.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  public  relief  pro- 
gram leaves  the  private  agencies  free  to 
devote  their  energies  and  funds  to  their 
normal  work  with  public  health,  care  of 
the  sick,  mental  hygiene,  child  and  family 
welfare  and  the  like." 

Mounting — Telegraphic  reports  in 
mid-February  to  the  Social  Security 
Board  from  ninety  urban  areas  showed 
an  increase  of  13  percent  in  January  over 
December  in  number  of  cases  receiving 
general  relief  and  of  9  percent  in 
"amount  of  obligations  incurred."  Top- 
ping all  other  areas  in  the  rise  was  Flint, 
Mich.,  city  and  county,  with  a  leap  of 
285  percent  in  cases,  212  percent  in  obli- 


gations.  New  York  City  had   a  rise   ofi 
only  3.1   percent  in  cases,   1.3  percent  in! 
obligations.    As    in    earlier    months    the 
heaviest  increase  was  in  the  midwestern 
industrial   areas. 

Chicago — Under  hot  and  heavy  discus- 
sion in  Chicago  the  past  month  was  the 
report  on  administration  of  relief  sub- 
mitted by  Governor  Homer's  Council  on 
Public  Assistance  and  Employment  ap- 
pointed last  fall.  [See  Survey  Midmonth- 
ly,  October  1937,  page  320.]  Says  the 
council,  "The  recommendations  .  .  .  are 
the  result  of  observations  made  in  the 
field  by  representatives  of  business  and 
industry." 

The  study  covered  2000  cases  selecte 
at  random  for  an  'examination"  which 
included  home  visits  and  checking  rec- 
ords. The  general  conclusion  of  the  ex- 
aminers is  that  "there  is  considerable 
indication  that  efficient  and  economical 
treatment  of  the  relief  problem  is  not 
possible  without  considerable  reorgani- 
zation of  administrative  structure." 

A  large  contributing  factor  to  weak- 
ness of  administration,  the  council  found, 
is  the  statutory  limit  of  8  percent  fof) 
overhead.  This  has  resulted  in  under- 
paid and  inefficient  office  managers;  "re- 
duction in  the  number  of  case  workers 
to  a  point  where  it  is  physically  impos- 
sible for  them  to  perform  their  duties" 
(300  is  the  average  case  load) ;  insuffi- 
cient clerical  staff  and  equipment.  The 
council  urges  as  its  No.  1  recommenda- 
tion that  the  8  percent  limit  be  abolished 
by  the  legislature  and  that  "administra- 
tive expenditures  be  based  upon  such 
amount  as  is  necessary  for  efficient  and 
economical  administration  of  relief." 

In  the  general  management  of  district 
offices  the  council  found  social  workers 
with  administrative  duties  and  authority 
for  which  they  were  not  too  well 
equipped,  since  "social  service  training 
does  not  include  office  management  or 
actual  relief  administration,"  and  recom- 
mended that  emphasis  be  "shifted  from 
social  service  to  business  management 
with  adequate  stress  on  social  service 
techniques  where  indicated." 

The  survey  found  that  about  56  per- 
cent of  the  persons  now  on  relief  are  em- 
ployable. The  council  recommended  that 
these,  "requiring  little  or  no  social  ser-1 
vice  treatment,"  be  separated  for  super- 
vision into  a  new  department  "which 
would  provide  exacting  and  frequent  in- 
vestigation of  the  type  needed."  Thus 
"case  workers  would  be  able  to  give 
more  effective  attention  to  unemployable  ; 
and  doubtful  cases  which  present  only 
social  service  problems." 
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The  council  found  that  100  or  5  per- 
cent of  the  2000  cases  investigated  were 
"considered  fraudulent  by  the  examin- 
ers," though  in  many  cases  the  investi- 
gators added  the  words  ".  .  .  but  cannot 
prove."  It  notes  that  due  to  excessive 
case  loads  families  could  not  be  visited 
"oftener  than  once  in  four  months  .  .  . 
some  had  not  been  visited  for  almost  a 
year,"  but  concludes  that  "as  the  prose- 
cution of  fraud  is  purely  a  business  trans- 
action it  should  not  be  influenced  by 
social  service  principles  but  should  be 
governed  entirely  by  business  standards." 
Recommended  is  an  "active  fraud  depart- 
ment" in  each  district  office  "under  busi- 
rather  than  social  service  supervi- 


sion. 

Further  recommendations  of  the  coun- 
cil were:  that  the  residence  requirement 
for  relief  be  raised  from  one  to  three 
years  to  discourage  migration  to  the 
city;  that  "paper  work"  be  reduced;  that 
the  centralized  plan  of  administration  be 
made  less  rigid,  especially  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  special  funds  and  advance  esti- 
mates of  need;  that  an  effort  be  made  to 
get  access  to  Social  Security  Board  rec- 
ords as  a  check  on  clients'  earnings. 

Before  the  council  presented  its  report 
to  Governor  Horner  it  already  had  tak- 
en steps  to  test  the  procedures  it  advo- 
cates by  setting  up  the  Canal  District 
office  as  a  demonstration  unit.  Here  addi- 
tional staff  has  reduced  the  case  load  to 
about  seventy-five  and  office  routines  are 
being  revised.  At  the  end  of  three  months 
the  results  will  be  checked  against  other 
district  offices. 

REACTION  TO  THE  COUNCIL'S  REPORT 
seems  to  have  been  various.  The  newspa- 
pers treated  it  thoughtfully  or  sensation- 
ally according  to  their  lights.  Business 
men  are  shocked  by  the  size  of  the  prob- 
lem and  sobered  by  the  realization  that  it 
probably  is  permanent.  They  are  reluc- 
tant to  admit  that  more  money  must  be 
found  to  meet  the  bill,  but  responsive  to 
suggestions  for  more  efficient  use  of  mon- 
ey now  available.  Social  workers  ex- 
pressed surprise  that  "fraud"  was  found 
in  only  100  cases  considering  their  own 
inability  to  visit  and  supervise  properly. 
They  were  surprised  even  more  that  the 
heads  of  only  145  of  the  2000  families 
studied  were  found  to  be  aliens.  WPA 
bars  aliens,  and  thus  their  resources 
when  in  trouble  are  severely  limited. 

The  social  workers  seem  to  be  of  two 
schools  of  thought  over  the  report.  One 
school  holds  that  there  is  so  much  good  in 
it  that  it  is  poor  strategy  to  fight  the  bad. 
For  example,  they  say  that  if  the  report 
results  in  getting  the  8  percent  limitation 
removed,  much  of  the  ineffectiveness  it 
points  out,  including  the  discovery  and 
treatment  of  fraud,  would  be  corrected 
in  natural  sequence.  The  other  school 
holds  that  social  workers  owe  it  to  the 


clients  and  to  their  own  integrity  to  pro- 
test vigorously  the  proposed  handling  "by 
business  standards"  of  cases  of  real  or 
suspected  fraud.  They  say  that  the  whole 
business  of  the  means  test  is  confused  be- 
ginning with  the  applicant's  affidavit — 
the  "pauper's  oath" — which  is  so  complex 
that  clients  with  little  education  do  not 
understand  it.  They  point  out  that  in  the 
cause  of  common  justice  Cook  County 
provides  a  behavior  clinic  and  the  ser- 
vices of  the  public  defender  for  the  ordi- 
nary criminal,  and  ask  why  the  relief 
"fraud"  whose  offense  is  easily  under- 
standable, should  be  "thrown  to  the 
wolves"  of  prosecution  "by  business 
standards." 

THE   PROPOSAL  TO  DIVIDE  THE   CASE   LOAD 

into  employables  and  unemployables  and 
to  treat  the  two  groups  by  different 
methods  is,  many  social  workers  seem 
to  think,  an  over-simplification.  Experi- 
ence has  taught  them  that  family  prob- 
lems do  not  divide  neatly  but  overlap  in 
many  directions  at  once.  They  see  in  the 
proposal  confusion  for  clients  and  staffs 
alike  and  a  rapid  accumulation  of  border- 
liners  falling  between  the  definitions  and 
their  various  interpretations. 

The  social  workers  welcome  proposals 
for  better  office  procedures  while  point- 
ing out  that  changes  in  program  in  the 
past  have  been  so  frequent  that  offices 
never  had  a  chance  to  settle  down  to  or- 
derly routines.  They  add  "for  the  rec- 
ord" that  the  efficiency  of  the  offices  was 
"tested"  by  the  examiners  at  a  period 
when  250  case  workers  had  just  been  re- 
moved from  the  staff,  when  WPA  trans- 
fers were  especially  heavy  and  when  the 
whole  administration  was  engaged  in  a 
high  pressure  study  of  employables. 

The  cold  hard  facts  about  the  propor- 
tions of  relief  in  Cook  County  were  put 
before  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce  by  Samuel  A.  Gold- 
smith, executive  director  of  the  Jewish 
Charities.  As  summarized  in  the  News 
Letter  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
he  said: 

"The  core  of  this  question  is  not  mon- 
ey (borrowed,  stolen  or  taxed).  It  is 
people — and  whether  we  shall  hold  out 
to  them  hope  or  disaster  .  .  .  100,000 
families  are  on  relief  in  Cook  County 
now.  That  is  more  people  than  live  in 
Atlanta  or  Indianapolis,  as  many  as  live 
in  Kansas  City.  .  .  .  The  citizens  of  any 
ordinary  city  spend  from  six  to  ten  times 
as  much  to  live  as  we  spend  on  these 
families.  .  .  .  The  fraction  of  these  fami- 
lies that  are  under  care  of  the  United 
Charities  and  Jewish  Social  Service  Bu- 
reau spend  $517  a  year  per  family.  .  .  . 
The  average  for  families  on  public  relief 
is  $357  a  year.  .  .  .  The  average  rent  for 
these  families  is  $80  a  year.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  them  are  citizens  .  .  .  mothers, 
fathers,  students  .  .  .  'with  affections, 


passions  .  .  .'  Forty-six  percent  are  under 
21.  Forty  percent  are  under  18.  ... 
There  are  150,000  children  on  relief  in 
Cook  County  now. .  . .  There  is  57  percent 
more  illness  among  them  than  among  the 
rest  of  us.  ...  It  is  more  severe,  and  of 
longer  duration.  ...  If  you  are  going  to 
care  for  huge  cities  on  relief  you  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  spend  a  lot  of  money.  But 
what  about  Chicago  in  1945?  In  1950? 
.  .  .  What  about  these  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  children  of  tomorrow?  .  .  .  What 
price  civilization?" 

In  St.  Louis — Funds  for  relief  in  St. 
Louis,  for  months  far  short  of  estimated 
need,  appear  to  be  growing  even  scarcer. 
Protesting  private  organizations  say  that 
the  situation  is  "cruel  and  inhuman," 
with  relief  allowances  averaging  about 
21  cents  a  day  for  around  25,000  per- 
sons on  the  relief  rolls  and  no  rents  be- 
ing paid.  The  Koch  Hospital,  city  sani- 
tarium, training  school  and  city  infirm- 
ary, all  are  filled  beyond  capacity. 

The  plight  of  St.  Louis  has  increased 
in  gravity  ever  since  last  fall  when  the 
city's  bond  issue  relief  fund  was  ex- 
hausted and  the  board  of  aldermen  passed 
a  resolution  that  the  city  could  not  ap- 
propriate more  relief  funds.  This  was  an 
attempt  to  place  responsibility  for  relief 
on  the  state  which  receives  revenues 
from  the  sales  tax.  But  the  state  would 
not  have  any  part  of  it  and  the  situation 
since  has  been  batted  back  and  forth 
between  city  and  state,  while  the  people 
on  relief  wait  for  something  to  be  done. 
The  city  and  county  quota  of  WPA 
workers  has  increased  about  7000  since 
October  and  now  numbers  about  21,800. 

Pennsylvania — The  State  Board  of 
Public  Assistance,  secretary  Arthur  W. 
Howe,  Jr.,  is  instituting  various  new 
procedures  designed  to  affect  economies 
and  to  insure  "equitable  treatment  to  all 
classes  of  needy  persons  aided  by  the 
state."  It  proposes,  subject  to  approval 
by  the  Social  Security  Board,  to  drop  the 
prevailing  schedules  of  assistance  for  the 
aged  and  dependent  children  and  to  sub- 
stitute as  standard  the  present  schedule 
of  maximum  general  assistance  allow- 
ances. The  board  defines  a  "family  unit" 
and  rules  that  the  needs  and  resources  of 
the  unit  rather  than  of  one  or  more  indi- 
vidual members  will  be  considered  in  de- 
termining eligibility.  Relatives,  even  other 
than  lineal,  are  expected  to  assume  "a 
natural  responsibility"  toward  persons  in 
need,  with  the  county  assistance  boards 
determining  their  financial  ability  to  sup- 
port. 

The  board  states  its  belief  that  the  new 
basis  for  assistance,  by  removing  "former 
rigid  restrictions  on  the  amount  of  actual 
grants  of  aid  to  dependent  children,"  will 
result  in  "more  adequate  assistance  to 
virtually  all  needy  widows  without  other 
resources  who  are  now  on  Aid  to  Depen- 
dent Children  rolls."  It  makes  no  proph- 
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ecy  about  old  age  assistance.  Social  work- 
ers see  in  the  action  a  leveling  down  of 
category  assistance  to  the  far  from  ade- 
quate standards  of  general  relief.  News- 
paper commentators  see  a  probable  sav- 
ing in  expenditures  of  $400,000  to  $500,- 
000  a  month.  The  locals  of  the  State, 
County  and  Municipal  Workers  of  Am- 
erica have  attacked  the  ruling  as  a  "be- 
trayal of  the  liberal  groups  who  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century  have  worked  for 
adequate  mothers'  aid  and  old  age  as- 
sistance programs." 

Various  other  recent  rulings  of  the 
board  indicate  a  general  tightening  of 
policy  necessitated,  it  is  said,  by  the  fact 
that  the  state  faces  a  deficit  in  assistance 
funds  of  upwards  of  $26  million  for  the 
biennium.  Recipients  of  old  age  assist- 
ance and  blind  pensions  no  longer  can 
leave  the  state  for  a  limited  period  and 
continue  to  receive  their  checks.  "Effec- 
tive immediately,"  says  the  ruling,  "as- 
sistance will  be  discontinued  when  any 
recipient  leaves  the  commonwealth."  The 
blind,  if  they  retain  their  Pennsylvania 
settlement,  may  be  reinstated  on  their 
return.  Continuing  assistance  of  any  kind 
may  be  granted  only  to  needy  residents, 
i.e.,  those  who  have  settlement  or  have 
resided  in  the  state  for  a  year.  Indigent 
non-residents  may  have  temporary  aid 
pending  determination  of  legal  settlement 
when  the  state  will  pay  for  transporta- 
tion "by  the  most  economical  means 
available." 

Ohio — Proposals  for  a  "permanent" 
relief  plan  for  the  state  at  this  writing 
(February  28)  are  still  at  the  mercy  of 
legislators  politically  preoccupied  with 
new  charges  and  countercharges  of 
"scandal"  in  other  state  activities.  The 
legislature  adjourned  February  11  to  re- 
convene February  28  for  sine  die  ad- 
journment, but  the  fiction  of  covering 


the  clock  will  permit  several  days  in 
which  to  "clean  up"  pending  measures. 
Among  these  are  two  relief  bills  de- 
signed to  meet  the  objections  contained 
in  Governor  Davy's  veto  of  the  bills 
passed  in  January.  [See  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  February  1938,  page  47.]  The 
new  measures  strike  out  provisions  in 
the  vetoed  bills  which  would  have  pro- 
hibited relief  to  aliens  without  their  first 
papers,  established  an  appeals  board  to 
review  rulings  of  the  director,  required 
publication  by  each  county  of  lists  of 
recipients  of  relief.  The  bills  now  pend- 
ing would  raise  the  state  residence  re- 
quirements from  one  to  three  years,  and 
would  permit  local  directors  to  deter- 
mine whether  relief  should  be  in  cash  or 
grocery  orders.  Defeated  were  amend- 
ments to  cut  from  65  percent  to  55  per- 
cent the  majority  vote  required  for  the 
approval  of  special  tax  levies  by  counties 
for  statutory  relief  purposes. 

Seven-Gent  Meals — "I  hope  I  never 
see  another  apple,"  said  Irene  M.  Laps- 
ley  of  the  Richmond  Social  Service  Bur- 
eau after  living  for  a  week  on  the  stand- 
ard food  allowance  of  $1.50  plus  surplus 
commodities.  A  typical  day's  menu  was: 
breakfast — cereal,  tomato  juice  and  cof- 
fee ;  lunch — three  peanut  butter  and  jelly 
sandwiches  and  three  apples ;  dinner — 
boiled  rice,  boiled  cabbage,  two  fried  ap- 
ples, two  slices  of  bread,  baked  apples  and 
coffee.  About  7200  people  in  Richmond 
are  living  on  the  $1.50  a  week,  seven- 
cents-a-meal  standard. 

To  Read — After  complete  revision, 
with  figures  brought  down  to  the  end  of 
1937,  the  Public  Affairs  Committee,  8 
West  40  Street,  New  York,  has  reissued 
its  earlier  pamphlet,  This  Question  of 
Relief,  prepared  by  Maxwell  S.  Stewart 
in  cooperation  with  the  staff  of  the  Com- 


mittee on  Social  Security  of  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council.  Price  10  cents. 
The  author  reviews  the  confusions  of  the 
cumulative  situation,  calls  for  a  funda1- 
mental  policy  and  declares  that  that  pol- 
icy should  delineate  clear  lines  of  respon- 
sibility, local,  state  and  national;  should 
recognize  the  necessity  for  adequate  re- 
lief and  for  the  protection  of  the  self- 
respect  of  the  recipient;  should  establish 
a  program  as  economical  as  is  consistent 
with  decent  standards,  with  its  adminis- 
tration taken  out  of  politics  and  entrust- 
ed to  trained  social  workers. 

Public  Assistance 

*T*O  former  Governor  Harold  G. 
•*•  Hoffman  of  New  Jersey  goes  such 
credit  as  may  be  for  finding  a  new  de- 
scriptive adjective,  worthy  successor  to 
"worthy,"  for  that  state  of  economic  ill- 
being  that  requires  public  assistance. 
"Undeserved  poverty,"  Mr.  Hoffman 
calls  it,  and  adds  that  "permanent  ma- 
chinery for  dealing  with  it  must  be  set 
up." 

Aid  by  Quota — With  applications  for 
old  age  assistance  still  rolling  in  and  the 
numbers  already  far  above  the  estimates 
on  which  legislative  appropriations  were 
made,  the  Florida  State  Welfare  Board 
has  fixed  definite  state  and  district 
quotas  beyond  which  cases  may  not  be 
accepted.  After  quotas  are  filled  appli- 
cations will  be  taken  and  filed  until  such 
time  as  "vacancies"  occur  on  the  active 
roll.  The  present  state  quota  is  31,522. 
At  the  first  of  the  year  the  active  cases 
and  pending  applications  numbered  44,- 
863.  In  arriving  at  the  quota  system  the 
board  had  to  decide  between  limiting  the 
number  of  cases  and  maintaining  the 
level  of  monthly  allowances  (in  October 
an  average  of  $15.92)  or  of  spreading 
available  funds  over  all  eligibles.  Com- 
missioner Clayton  B.  Codrington  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  quota  method 
was  decided  upon  because  "there  is  grave 
doubt  that  the  Social  Security  Board  in 
Washington  would  permit  the  lowering 
of  grants  that  primarily  are  based  on 
need." 

News  Highlights— Virginia  is  busy 
considering  proposals  to  remedy  its 
unique  position  as  the  one  "black"  state 
on  social  security  maps,  with  not  one 
program  under  the  social  security  act. 
In  the  governor's  inaugural  message,  he 
expressed  his  belief  that  a  program  can 
be  started  without  the  imposition  of  a 
special  tax  for  the  first  year  or  two.  A 
number  of  widely  varying  plans  have 
been  brought  before  the  state  legislature 
for  consideration. 

In  Missouri,  where  the  old  age  assist- 
ance rolls  have  been  under  heavy  fire  as 
over-large   in   proportion   to   the   popula 
tion,  the  governor  urged  a  "purging"  of 
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H|\I>  .ire  nut  incapacitated  for  work 
or  have  nirans  uf  support  other  than  pub- 
lic assistance.  Some  reduction  has  been 
made.  Checks  were  sent  to  about  2000 
fewer  cases  in  February  than  in  Janu- 
ary, though  the  average  payment  was 
slightly  higher.  The  political  implications 
of  reducing  the  present  liberal  assistance 
rolls  are  not  being  overlooked.  Press 
reports  say  that  not  a  few  lawyer- 
members  of  the  legislature  and  other 
attorneys  are  volunteering  their  services 
to  those  who  wish  to  contest  with- 
drawal of  assistance. 

A  question  for  special  handling  in  sev- 
eral states  has  been  the  granting  of  old 
age  assistance  to  Indians.  In  Nevada, 
county  commissioners  who  have  an  In- 
dian reservation  within  their  jurisdiction 
have  protested  that  aid  to  Indians  is  un- 
necessary as  they  are  wards  of  the  gov- 
ernment, living  on  tax-free  land  and  fur- 
nished with  many  rations  and  other 
means  of  sustenance  from  federal 
sources.  The  county  would  be  out  $600 
a  month  if  required  to  give  this  aid. 
That  expenditure,  the  commissioners  say, 
would  jeopardize  the  county's  financial 
status.  .  .  .  Indians  living  on  a  reserva- 
tion in  Swain  County,  N.  C.,  are  en- 
titled to  old  age  assistance  and  aid  to 
dependent  children  as  citizens  of  the 
state  and  of  the  union,  an  assistant  at- 
torney general  has  ruled. 

Two  judges  in  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton recently  have  ruled  that  aged  per- 
sons with  resources  of  less  than  $360  a 
year  are  entitled  to  old  age  assistance 
regardless  of  the  ability  of  the  children 
to  support.  The  decision  in  the  most  re- 
cent case  reverses  the  order  of  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Social  Security 
denying  an  applicant  because  the  neces- 
sities of  life  were  being  supplied  by  a 
daughter  and  son-in-law. 

States  Report — Although,  under  the 
social  security  act,  federal  funds  for  aid 
to  dependent  children  may  be  used 
whether  the  child  lives  with  father, 
mother,  grandparents,  uncle,  aunt  or  a 
series  of  step-relatives,  annual  reports 
to  the  Social  Security  Board  from  states 
indicate  that  in  general  local  provisions 
are  not  so  liberal.  Of  163,457  children 
in  thirty  states  who  lived  in  65,464  fam- 
ilies last  year  (roughly  those  accepted 
for  aid  between  November  1,  1936  and 
June  30,  1937)  about  75  percent  live 
with  their  mothers.  Only  17  percent  of 
these  children  are  living  with  both  par- 
ents; only  2.5  percent  with  their  fathers 
and  6  percent  with  relatives  other  than 
parents,  according  to  analyses  reported 
in  the  board's  second  annual  report. 

A  charting  of  average  payments  for 
old  age  assistance  in  the  United  States 
over  a  given  period,  also  in  the  board's 
last  annual  report,  indicated  that  there 
is  a  tendency  to  make  grants  in  round 
numbers  in  units  of  $5,  rather  than  ad- 
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justed  exactly  to  the  difference  between 
estimated  need  and  monthly  income  of 
the  client.  There  is  an  extreme  concen- 
tration of  grants  at  the  points  of  $10 
and  $15,  with  somewhat  smaller  num- 
bers of  persons  receiving  $12,  $20  and 
$30,  and  a  final  peak  at  $35. 

Compensation 

D  EPORTS  have  reached  the  Alabama 
Unemployment  Commission  that 
some  employers  in  the  state  are  reducing 
their  forces  to  less  than  eight  workers, 
in  the  belief  that  this  will  relieve  them  of 
contributions  to  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance fund.  The  commission  points  out 
that  only  when  the  employer  has  operat- 
ed one  full  calendar  year  with  fewer  than 
eight  workers  can  he  be  excused  from 
contributions.  A  special  form  has  been 
provided  for  the  small  employer  who 
wishes  to  secure  exemption  from  the 
law's  provisions  because  he  employs  few- 
er than  eight  workers. 

Rulings — Compensation  rights  of  per- 
sons unemployed  because  of  labor  dis- 
putes in  Massachusetts  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  state  commission  as  each 
case  arises.  Each  set  of  such  claims  will 
be  referred  to  the  full  commission  for 
determination  of  their  validity.  ...  In 
Tennessee,  unemployment  compensation 
will  not  be  paid  to  workers  unemployed 
because  of  labor  disputes.  ...  In  Mary- 
land, unemployed  workers  whose  weekly 
benefit  amounts  are  less  than  $5  will  nev- 
ertheless receive  $5  a  week  until  their 
total  claim  on  the  fund  is  exhausted.  The 
Maryland  Unemployment  Compensation 
Commission  holds  that  this  will  expe- 
dite the  payment  of  small  claims,  and 
also  permit  the  recipients  to  apply  for 


WPA  employment  earlier  than  would  he 
possible  if  their  claims  were  paid  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  formula.  .  .  .  The 
Minnesota  Industrial  Commission  has 
rescinded  the  definition  of  seasonal  work 
which  eliminated  seasonal  workers  from 
benefits  because  their  type  of  employ- 
ment did  not  last  forty  weeks  within  a 
calendar  year.  Persons  employed  on  sea- 
sonal jobs  may  now  receive  unemploy- 
ment benefits  under  the  state  law  if  the 
commission  decides  to  reverse  a  previous 
ruling. 

First  Figures — Figures  covering  oper- 
ations from  January  24,  the  first  day  on 
which  benefits  were  payable  in  the  twen- 
ty-two jurisdictions  which  began  payment 
this  year,  through  February  5,  show  that 
160,747  checks  totaling  $1,561,218.52  were 
issued  during  the  eleven  days.  In  seven 
of  the  twenty-one  states  and  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  requirements  for  a 
three-week  waiting  period  from  date  of 
registration  for  a  job  and  benefits  made 
January  31  the  first  date  for  mailing 
checks.  In  Louisiana,  where  the  waiting 
period  is  four  weeks,  no  figures  were 
available.  The  figures  probably  include 
some  second  checks  to  the  same  individ- 
ual, covering  the  second  compensable 
week. 

Administration — Modification  of  Title 
III  of  the  social  security  act  is  urged  by 
Elmer  F.  Andrews,  New  York  State  In- 
dustrial Commissioner,  to  remove  the 
maximum  limitation  of  $49  million  now 
set  for  federal  appropriation  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  state  unemployment  com- 
pensation laws.  Under  the  act,  contribu- 
tions collected  by  the  state  from  employ- 
ers must  be  used  exclusively  for  benefit 
payments.  The  state  unemployment  com- 
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pensation  administrations  are  wholly  de- 
pendent on  federal  funds  for  administra- 
tive expenses.  Grants  for  the  third  quar- 
ter of  the  present  fiscal  year  totalled  $13 
million.  This  leaves  $9,500,000  for  the 
administration  of  jobless  benefits  for  the 
final  quarter.  Mr.  Andrews  holds  that 
unless  the  terms  of  Title  III  are  altered, 
less  than  40  percent  of  the  payroll  taxes 
imposed  under  the  act  to  defray  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  unemployment  in- 
surance will  be  returned  to  the  states 
through  1939. 

Security  Conference — The  eleventh 
national  conference  on  social  security, 
called  by  the  American  Association  for 
Social  Security,  will  be  held  in  New  York 
City,  April  8  and  9.  Problems  of  adminis- 
tration as  well  as  the  fundamental  issues 
raised  by  the  programs  already  adopted 
will  be  the  outstanding  topics  of  the  meet- 
ing. Detailed  program  from  the  associa- 
tion, 22  East  17  Street,  New  York. 

Proposed  Change — Senator  Byrnes 
has  introduced  a  bill  proposing  a  change 
in  the  security  act  to  permit  states  to  be- 
gin to  pay  unemployment  compensation 
at  the  end  of  one  year  after  enactment 
of  a  state  law,  instead  of  two  years.  .  .  . 
Senator  Byrnes  also  has  introduced  a  bill 
under  which  the  Security  Board  could 
require  states  to  establish  a  merit  system 
for  state  employes  engaged  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  programs  where  the  fed- 
eral government  pays  part  of  the  cost. 

The  representatives  of  small  business, 
meeting  last  month  in  Washington,  rec- 
ommended to  President  Roosevelt  "the 
simplification  of  detailed  forms  in  con- 
nection with  the  social  security  tax,"  and 
"the  reduction  of  unemployment  taxes  in 
stabilized  industries  where  now  exists 
justifiable  employment  experience." 

Partial  Unemployment — The  spe- 
cial New  York  legislative  committee  to 
study  the  payment  of  benefits  to  the  par- 
tially employed  has  presented  an  interim 
report  asking  that  its  study  be  continued 
for  one  year  before  any  specific  program 
is  offered.  The  committee  holds  that  the 
loss  in  wages  due  to  partial  unemploy- 
ment may  be  as  great  as  the  loss  due  to 
total  unemployment,  and  that  the  fram- 
ing of  practicable  provisions  giving  pro- 
tection against  partial  unemployment  is 
more  complex  than  devising  measures  to 
give  compensation  for  total  unemploy- 
ment. Further,  the  committee  feels  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  launch  a  program  of 
partial-unemployment  benefits  before  the 
adequacy  of  the  reserve  fund  has  been 
tested. 

Record  and  Report — Some  Basic 
Readings  in  Social  Security,  Publication 
No.  28  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  is  a 
well  arranged  guide  to  books,  magazine 
articles,  pamphlets  and  government  re- 


ports on  all  phases  of  the  security  pro- 
gram. .  .  .  One  phase  of  the  thorny  prob- 
lem as  to  when  a  claimant  is  or  is  not 
entitled  to  benefits  is  explored  on  the  ba- 
sis of  British  principles  and  procedure  in 
a  detailed  study  of  Trades  Disputes 
Disqualification  Clause  under  the  British 
Unemployment  Insurance  Acts,  by  Peter 
T.  Swanish.  Studies  in  Business  Admin- 
istration, University  of  Chicago  Press. 
Price  $1. 


The  change  in  the  number  of  children  un- 
der five  years  per  1000  white  women  20  to 
44  years  old  in  this  country,  is  one  of  the 
factors  affecting  the  numbers  and  ages  of 
the  public  school  population.  The  Effect 
of  Population  Changes  on  American  Edu- 
cation is  shown,  in  text  and  lively  picture 
charts,  in  a  new  study  published  by  the 
Education  Policies  Commission,  appointed 
by  the  National  Education  Association  and 
the  American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators, 1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  Price  50  cents. 

Child  Welfare 

A  FIFTEEN-YEAR  fight  for  cus- 
todial care  for  feeble-minded 
Negro  children  in  Virginia  has  been  won. 
The  state's  1938  budget  carries  an  ap- 
propriation for  special  facilities  to  estab- 
lish a  training  school  and  custodial  in- 
stitution which  will  accommodate  300  of 
these  children  beginning  with  the  calen- 
dar year  1939. 

The  problem  of  education  and  custody 
of  this  group  of  the  state's  underpriv- 
ileged children  has  been  extremely  diffi- 
cult as  there  has  never  been  any  specific 
provision  made  for  them  and  necessarily 
they  have  been  scattered  through  a  va- 
riety of  inappropriate  institutions.  The 
Virginia  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  in  its  official  publication,  con- 


gratulates those  who  have  brought  about 
the  advance  and  says,  "The  lack  of  such 
care  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles to  sound  welfare  progress  in 
Virginia." 

News  Notes — It  was  much  safer  to 
be  a  baby  in  Chicago  in  1937  than  in 
1927,  that  is,  if  the  baby  and  its  mother 
are  under  the  care  of  the  Infant  Wel- 
fare Society.  Last  year  the  society 
achieved  a  low  water  mark  in  mortality 
among  its  9051  young  charges,  6.4  deaths 
per  thousand.  In  1927  the  rate  was  9.8 
per  thousand. 

At  the  request  of  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Social  Welfare  and  other  agen- 
cies, the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  New 
York  has  undertaken  the  placement  of 
a  group  of  Negro  children  from  the 
Warwick  State  School.  A  new  staff 
member,  Alice  Hyman,  formerly  with 
the  city  Emergency  Relief  Bureau,  has 
been  appointed  for  the  work  of  attempt- 
ing to  place  some  of  these  children  in 
Negro  boarding  foster  homes  in  and 
about  New  York.  The  project  is  looked 
upon  as  a  demonstration  in  an  increasing- 
ly difficult  problem  of  child  welfare. 
Many  Negro  children  are  committed  to 
Warwick  simply  because  of  lack  of  fa- 
cilities for  their  care  in  the  community. 

Because  money  is  lacking  to  employ  a 
nurse  in  its  new  neighborhood  day 
nursery,  New  York's  Hudson  Guild  is 
experimenting  by  having  mothers  of  the 
children  take  turns  on  the  job.  The 
mothers  selected  were  given  preliminary 
instruction  and  demonstrations  by  a  pro- 
fessional nursery-school  teacher. 

Georgia's  Children— With  assistance 
to  dependent  children  now  getting  under 
way  in  Georgia,  by  means  of  Social  Se- 
curity Board  grants,  social  workers  are 
taking  a  hard  look  at  conditions  which 
have  long  troubled  them, and  which  now 
have  a  chance  for  correction.  Adoptions, 
for  example.  Says  Virginia  L.  Bennett, 
supervisor  of  child  care  and  adoptions  in 
the  children's  division  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  "Child  placing  in 
Georgia  is  frankly  in  a  chaotic  state.  .  .  . 
Almost  we  can  repeat  the  old  song  'To- 
day is  the  day  we  give  babies  away  with 
a  half  a  pound  of  tea'."  As  a  first  step 
in  safeguarding  the  process  of  adoption, 
the  progressive  child  placing  agencies 
of  the  state,  in  conference,  agreed  on 
standards  and  goals  for  their  services. 
They  are  now  requesting  supervision 
from  the  state  department,  such  super- 
vision being  implicit  in  the  granting  of 
a  license. 

Georgia  is  learning,  too,  about  its  crip- 
pled children.  A  WPA  survey  sponsored 
by  the  State  Departments  of  Health, 
Education  and  Public  Welfare  showed  at 
least  7557  crippled  children  in  the  state 
with  reason  to  believe  that  the  number 
would  have  been  higher,  especially  in  the 
proportion  of  colored  children,  had  the 
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count  been  as  accurate  in  all  counties  as 
it  was  in  some.  Most  disquieting  was 
the  fact  that  while  75  percent  of  the 
cases  were  found  in  rural  areas  only 
27  percent  of  them  were  receiving  hos- 
pital treatment  as  against  53  percent  in 
urban  counties.  Among  older  crippled 
children  a  large  proportion  were  "old" 
cases  which  had  become  crippled  early 
in  life  and  had  lacked  orthopedic  and 
educational  treatment. 

Surprise — The  Girl  Scout  Council  of 
the  Oranges  and  Maplewood,  N.  J.  still 
is  rubbing  its  eyes  over  the  unexpected 
gift  of  a  highly  improved  twenty-acre 
island  in  Saranac  Lake  in  the  Adiron- 
dack* with  a  value  estimated  variously 
from  several  hundred  thousand  to  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  Looking  about  for  a  new 
site  for  a  summer  camp  the  council  had 
-heep's  eyes  on  the  island,  long  the 
summer  home  of  Henry  Graves  of 
Orange.  While  it  was  discussing  finan- 
cial plans,  Mr.  Graves  presented  the 
estate  to  the  scouts,  lock,  stock  and 
barrel — complete  with  boats,  canoes  and 
everything.  On  the  island  is  a  large 
lodge  with  twenty-four  bedrooms  fully 
equipped  with  modern  conveniences, 
fourteen  small  buildings,  log-cabin  style, 
picnic  grounds,  tennis  courts,  and  so  on. 

Boys'  Club  Boom— Projects  for  the 
expansion  of  facilities  of  boys'  clubs  are 
assuming  the  proportions  of  a  modest 
boom.  From  thirty-one  different  cities 
Boys'  Clubs  of  America,  Inc.  recently  has 
had  requests  for  expert  advice  on  plan- 
ning and  on  operating  costs,  while  four- 
teen new  club  houses  and  additions  to 
fifteen  others  representing  a  total  cost 
of  $2,343,000,  are  at  the  construction 
stage.  In  Washington,  D.  C.  the  Boys' 
Club  has  a  new  $200,000  building  under 
way  and  the  Jewish  Community  Center, 
a  large  addition  especially  planned  for 
boys'  work.  In  Chicago  a  gift  from  L.  L. 
Valentine  is  erecting  a  building  to  cost 
$275,000,  complete  with  a  large  roof 
playground,  to  accommodate  three  thou- 
sand boys.  In  New  York  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  is  planning  a  $400,000  Har- 
lem unit  and  the  Madison  Square  Boys' 
Club  a  new  $300,000  home  for  itself. 

For  Use— The  Child  Study  Associa- 
tion of  America  has  ready  for  distribu- 
tion copies  of  its  new  film  based  on  ac- 
tivities of  children  in  its  summer  play 
schools,  demonstrating  the  possibilities  in 
all-day  care  programs.  The  film  is  loaned, 
on  application,  to  responsible  agencies 
paying  transportation  costs  and  giving 
assurance  of  proper  handling  of  the  film. 
Apply  to  the  association,  221  West  57 
Street,  New  York.  .  .  .  The  first  com- 
pilation of  material  from  the  Child  Wel- 
fare League  of  America's  questionnaire 
on  salaries  of  executives,  case  workers 
and  other  professional  staff  is  available. 
Price  25  cents  from  the  league,  130  East 


22  Street,  New  York.  .  .  .  Copies  of 
the  Health  Program  for  Children  in 
Foster  Care,  adopted  by  the  board  of  the 
league  and  sent  to  all  members,  may  be 
purchased  for  35  cents.  Copies  of  the 
dental  record  card  (3  cents  each)  of  the 
eye  examination  card  (2  cents  each)  and 
the  medical  record  form  (\l/t  cents 
each)  also  are  available.  The  material 
is  offered  as  a  guide  to  children's  organ- 
izations in  developing  medical  services. 
It  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Florence  A. 
Browne,  staff  pediatrician  of  the  league. 
(All  prices  direct  from  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America.) 

Schools   and   Education 

•TPHE  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Minnesota  has  exonerated  Prof. 
William  S.  Schaper,  dismissed  from  the 
teaching  staff  in  1917  because  he  opposed 
entrance  of  this  country  into  the  World 
War.  The  action  of  twenty  years  ago  has 
been  expunged  from  the  records  of  the 
board.  Professor  Schaper  had  been  a  full 
professor  at  Minnesota  for  thirteen 
years  and  was  head  of  the  department  of 
political  science  at  the  time  he  was  dis- 
charged, without  hearing,  after  a  Minne- 
sota Safety  Commission  meeting  decided 
that  he  was  "disloyal."  The  Board  of 
Regents  has  offered  him  the  title  of  pro- 
fessor emeritus  in  the  college  of  political 
science,  and  $5000  "in  reparation  of  his 
loss  of  salary  for  the  academic  year  1917- 
18."  Prof.  Schaper  is  now  a  member  of 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  faculty. 

New  York  Forums — More  than  200,- 
000  persons  attended  open  forums  in  525 
centers  in  New  York  State  in  1937,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  issued  by  the  division 
of  adult  education  and  library  extension 
of  the  state  education  department.  The 
report  covers  only  the  forums  included 
in  the  cooperative  program  of  the  public 
schools  and  the  WPA.  Most  of  the  fo- 
rum interest  is  in  cities  and  large  towns, 
though  discussions  have  been  held  in  thir- 
ty granges  and  other  rural  groups.  There 
is  greatest  interest  throughout  the  state 
in  international  problems,  with  domestic 
economic  problems  second.  In  the  New 
York  program,  chief  reliance  has  been 
placed  on  local  people  as  speakers  and 
leaders.  About  2000  volunteer  speakers 
have  addressed  the  forums.  About  one 
hundred  persons  are  employed  as  "coun- 
selors" to  assist  in  the  organization  of 
forum  groups,  and  to  maintain  such  ser- 
vices as  a  listing  of  some  4000  speakers, 
outlines  of  discussion  series,  bibliogra- 
phies of  pamphlets  and  books  on  current 
subjects,  and  so  on.  The  report  shows 
unit  costs  so  low  that  the  leaders  have 
every  reason  to  hope  that  school  boards 
will  be  able  to  take  over  the  expense 
when  WPA  aid  is  discontinued.  A  cost 
as  low  as  7  cents  per  forum  member  per 


hour  was  achieved  in  Buffalo,  "due  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  volunteer  system  em- 
ployed and  the  successful  use  of  existing 
groups." 

College  Salaries— Salaries  of  25,000 
full-time  faculty  members  in  250  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  throughout  the 
United  States  are  analyzed  in  a  new 
Office  of  Education  study.  The  report 
shows  a  wider  salary  range  in  private 
than  in  public  institutions.  Thus  the  sal- 
aries of  professors  vary  from  a  low  me- 
dian of  $2606  to  a  high  median  of  $4676 
in  different  types  of  publicly  controlled 
colleges  and  universities.  The  range  in 
privately  controlled  institutions  is  from 
$1662  to  $5733.  In  Negro  colleges,  typi- 
cal staff  salaries  vary  from  $1173  to 
$2094  for  all  faculty  ranks.  The  bulletin 
notes  that  college  salaries  have  not  yet 
been  completely  restored  to  pre-depres- 
sion  levels,  although  salaries  have  in- 
creased in  most  colleges  and  universities 
during  the  past  year. 

Ten  Years  Out — How  a  hundred 
picked  college  graduates  look  back  on 
their  higher  education  "ten  years  after" 
is  summarized  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching  by  William  S. 
Learned,  staff  member.  The  evaluation 
is  based  on  reports  from  the  top  4  per- 
cent of  some  four  thousand  seniors  in 
Pennsylvania  colleges  who  were  given  a 
general  examination  in  1928.  Over  1500 
recently  have  presented  detailed  judg- 
ments on  their  college  education.  All  but 
four  of  the  one  hundred  highest-score 
men  say  they  would  attend  college,  given 
the  choice  again,  but  thirty-three  would 
not  attend  the  same  college;  eight  were 
in  doubt.  Among  the  factors  which  these 
alumni  cited  as  having  "diminished  the 
potential  value"  of  their  college  experi- 
ence were:  "lack  of  general  intellectual 
guidance";  "confusion  of  too  many  dis- 
connected subjects";  "undue  stress  on 
extra-curricular  activities."  The  results 
of  these  tests,  the  summary  makes  clear, 
point  to  the  need  for  better  organization 
of  the  college  program,  for  more  definite 
guidance  and  advice,  and  for  correction 
of  "the  fundamental  weakness"  of  the 
course  unit,  which  has  been  "diverted 
from  its  proper  function  of  aid  in  a  con- 
tinuous, long  range  process  of  learning 
and  erected  into  an  arbitrary  measure  of 
assumed  education." 

CCC  Study— In  October  1936,  the 
American  Youth  Commission  undertook 
a  study  of  the  social  and  educational  as- 
pects of  the  CCC.  Findings  will  be  based 
on  the  results  of  a  five-hour  "battery" 
of  tests  to  be  given  to  enrollees  in  250 
camps  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  About 
11,000  enrollees  have  been  given  these 
tests;  the  information  is  being  punched 
on  Hollerith  cards,  and  the  analysis  will 
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be  completed  this  spring.  In  addition, 
case  studies  are  being  made  of  400  en- 
rollees  who  also  have  had  the  tests.  These 
case  studies  will  include  interviews  with 
the  youths  themselves,  with  the  family 
and  the  closest  friend  of  each. 

Youth  Administration 

^  SUMMARY  of  the  work  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration,  cov- 
ering all  activities  since  its  establishment 
by  executive  order  in  June  1935,  was  pre- 
sented by  Charles  W.  Taussig,  chairman 
of  the  National  Advisory  Committee,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  committee  in  Washing- 
tion,  the  first  week  in  February. 

Funds — Allocations  under  the  ERA  acts 
for  the  NYA  program  have  totaled  $132,- 
486,403  as  of  December  31,  1937.  These 
funds  have  been  divided  between  the  stu- 
dent aid  and  work  project  divisions. 

Student  Aid — Part  time  employment 
of  needy  students  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  twenty-five  includes  assistance 
to  highschool,  college  and  graduate  stu- 
dents. Participants  in  the  program  are 
selected  by  school  and  college  authorities 
on  the  basis  of  need  and  the  ability  "to 
perform  good  scholastic  work."  The  peak 
of  this  program  was  in  April  1936,  when 
443,986  young  people  were  receiving  ben- 
efits. On  November  30,  the  number  was 
283,269,  of  whom  188,332  were  high- 
school,  92,648  college,  and  2289  graduate 
students.  Average  earnings  for  Novem- 
ber were  $4.41  for  highschool  students, 
$11.92  for  the  college  group,  $17.76  for 
graduate  students.  In  thousands  of  in- 
stances, these  modest  sums,  often  only 
enough  for  carfare  and  lunches,  made 
the  difference  between  "staying  on"  and 
"dropping  out." 

Projects  on  which  NYA  students  are 
employed  are  of  five  general  types:  re- 
search surveys  and  statistics;  off-campus 
community  service;  departmental  service, 
laboratory  assistance ;  recreation  and  ed- 
ucation; ground  and  building  mainte- 


Out  of  School— The  NYA  work  proj- 
ect program  provides  assistance  to  out- 
of-school  young  people  who  are  members 
of  families  certified  as  in  need  of  relief. 
For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1937, 
employment  fluctuated  between  160,000 
and  189,800.  Average  earnings  have  var- 
ied from  37  cents  to  40  cents  an  hour. 
Monthly  earnings  are  now  about  $15.75 
for  youth  certified  as  in  need  (about  95 
percent  of  the  total)  and  $63  for  the 
small  non-relief  group.  Over  10  percent 
of  these  young  people  are  engaged  on 
public  building  projects;  13  percent  in 
the  development  of  community  recreation- 
al facilities;  over  10  percent  are  serving 
as  recreation  leaders;  nearly  29  percent 
are  employed  on  clerical,  professional  and 


technical  projects,  such  as  library  ser- 
vice, museum  exhibits,  visual  aid,  demon- 
stration activities,  and  so  on.  More  than 
17  percent  of  the  girls  are  on  sewing  and 
handicraft  projects. 

Resident  Training — There  are  sev- 
enty projects,  bringing  together  about 
6000  young  men  and  women,  designed  to 
give  resident  training  to  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  farm-tenant  and  other  low 
income  families.  While  learning  agricul- 
ture and  homemaking,  and  studying  Eng- 
lish, hygiene  and  other  basic  subjects, 
these  young  people  are  able  to  earn  suffi- 
cient funds  to  meet  the  cost  of  their  sub- 
sistence and  have  about  $5  cash  a  month. 
No  young  people  with  more  than  ele- 
mentary schooling  are  eligible. 

At  'Quoddy  Village,  Me.,  a  second 
group  of  150  young  men  are  taking  part 
in  a  five-month  work  experience  and  vo- 
cational guidance  project.  Each  'Quoddy 
worker  spends  half  the  day  from  Mon- 
day through  Friday  working  in  one  of  the 
shops  or  on  the  grounds,  the  other  half 
in  the  classroom  studying  related  sub- 
jects. Each  worker  changes  his  job  three 
times  during  his  term  of  enrollment. 

Guidance  and  Placement — In  sev- 
enty-seven cities  of  thirty-two  states, 
NYA  has  cooperated  with  the  state  em- 
ployment services  in  establishing  special 
offices  for  the  guidance  and  placement  of 
young  people.  As  of  January  1,  214,937 
young  people  have  registered  in  these  of- 
fices, and  93,768  have  been  placed  in  pri- 
vate industry. 

NYA  has  prepared  sixty-four  indus- 
trial or  occupational  studies  which  aim  to 
give  a  picture  of  the  industry,  its  growth 
or  decline,  its  national  distribution,  the 
kinds  of  skills  it  requires,  the  conditions 
of  work. 


Jobs  and  Workers 

\I7~HEN  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  entered  on  the  last  fiscal  year, 
its  annual  report  shows  only  330  cases 
were  pending.  Yet  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1937,  it  handled  4398  cases, 
involving  1,494,835  workers;  and  in  the 
next  five  months,  ending  December  1, 
1937,  it  handled  5432  cases — an  indica- 
tion of  the  speed  at  which  its  work  has 
increased.  Of  the  1937  cases,  2344  were 
closed,  all  but  109  of  these  without  for- 
mal action.  In  addition  to  1429  settle- 
ments, 539  cases  were  closed  by  with- 
drawal of  the  charge  or  petition,  254  by 
dismissal  of  the  petition  or  refusal  to 
issue  complaint,  13  by  transfer  to  other 
agencies.  In  446  of  the  cases  in  which 
settlements  were  secured,  strikes  were 
actually  in  progress ;  in  254  cases  strikes 
had  been  threatened  and  were  averted. 
The  report  includes  a  98-page  discussion 
of  principles  established  by  the  board, 


with  citations  of  cases;  a  list  of  all  cases 
heard  and  decisions  rendered,  and  vari- 
ous other  references. 

Minimum  Wage — A  study  of  wages, 
hours  and  working  conditions  of  women 
and  minors  in  New  York's  cigar  indus- 
try is  being  undertaken  by  the  Division 
of  Women  in  Industry  and  Minimum 
Wage  of  the  State  Labor  Department, 
the  findings  to  be  submitted  to  a  mini- 
mum wage  board  for  the  industry.  A 
wage  order  in  the  industry  would  cover 
1590  women  in  181  factories  throughout 
the  state.  Preliminary  investigation  has 
revealed  some  weekly  wages  as  low  as 
$5.35;  no  pay  for  cleaning  the  machines, 
which  must  be  done  twice  daily;  no  basic 
rate  of  pay  for  time  lost  through  break- 
down of  machines. 

The  attorney  general  of  Oklahoma  has 
handed  down  an  opinion  that  the  state's 
minimum  wage  law  is  constitutional  as 
applied  to  men  as  well  as  to  women  and 
to  minors. 

Silicosis — The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  is  preparing  a  motion  picture  on 
silicosis — including  causes  of  the  disease, 
its  effects  on  the  worker,  methods  of  pre- 
vention. .  .  .  Approximately  2.7  percent 
of  the  12,000  foundry  workers  in  New 
York  State  have  silicosis  and  of  this  num- 
ber about  0.7  percent  show  signs  of  tu- 
bercular complication,  according  to  a  re- 
port on  a  study  of  this  industry  made  by 
the  division  of  industrial  hygiene  of  the 
State  Labor  Department.  Eighty  of  the 
311  foundries  in  the  state,  employing  one 
third  of  the  total  number  of  New  York 
foundry  workers,  were  selected  for  spe- 
cial study.  Over  4000  workers  were  X- 
rayed,  and  a  complete  occupational  his- 
tory taken.  An  engineering  investigation 
of  all  the  311  foundries  showed  that,  in 
regard  to  the  silicosis  hazard,  fewer  than 
10  percent  were  in  good  condition,  27 
percent  in  fair  condition,  45  percent  in 
poor  condition,  17  percent  in  bad  condi- 
tion. Recommendations  for  dust  control 
are  included  in  the  report.  ...  As  part 
of  its  campaign  for  the  prevention  and 
eradication  of  silicosis  and  other  indus- 
trial dust  diseases,  the  New  York  De- 
partment of  Labor  is  sending  out  a 
"cruising  X-ray  laboratory,"  a  specially 
built  body  on  a  school  bus  chassis  con- 
taining full  X-ray  equipment.  The  trav- 
eling laboratory  will  be  sent  to  industrial 
centers  where  dust  hazards  are  known 
or  suspected.  By  tying  in  to  plant  electric 
power  the  truck  will  provide  completely 
equipped  quarters  for  medical  and  X-ray 
examination  of  plant  employes. 

After  Forty — In  Chicago,  a  Committee 
on  the  Employment  of  Older  Persons  has 
been  appointed  under  the  Council  of  So- 
cial Agencies,  to  study  the  problem,  to 
draw  up  recommendations,  and  to  stimu- 
late public  interest  in  carrying  them  out. 
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The  New  York  Joint  Legislative  Com- 
mittee on  Discrimination  in  Employment 
of  the  Middle  Aged  has  been  holding 
hearings  at  various  points  throughout  the 
state.  Its  report  is  now  being  drawn  up. 
.  .  Under  legislative  resolution  adopted 
in  1935,  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industry  has  been  making 
a  similar  inquiry  through  hearings,  con- 
ferences, and  questionnaires  to  labor  of- 
fk'i.il-  and  employers. 

Study  and  Report — C  h  i  1  d  Labor 
1938,  a  revision  of  an  earlier 
pamphlet,  is  published  by  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee,  419  Fourth 
Avenue.  New  York.  Price  25  cents.  .  .  . 
Steel — Problems  of  a  Great  Industry  is 
ba>ed  on  the  two-volume  report  of  a 
study  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Business 

rch,  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Committee,  8  West  40  Street, 
New  York.  Price  10  cents.  .  .  .  The  re- 

•  if  Introduction  to  Trade  Unionism, 
a  pamphlet  originally  published  in  1935, 
includes  a  supplement  on  recent  changes 
in  the  American  labor  scene.  The  Affili- 
ated Schools  for  Workers,  302  East  35 
Street,  New  York.  Price  35  cents.  .  .  . 
Why  the  C.I.O.,  by  Alfred  Baker  Lewis 
is  an  informed  though  frankly  partisan 
discussion  of  industrial  unionism  in  this 
country.  League  for  Industrial  Democ- 
racy. 112  East  19  Street,  New  York. 
Price  10  cents. 

Against  Crime 

¥  N  striking  contrast  to  the  hubbub  and 
debate  surrounding  the  determination 
of  sanity  or  insanity  by  lunacy  commis- 
sions, a  system  now  under  fire  in  New- 
York,  is  the  behavior  clinic  of  Cook 
County,  III.,  described  in  a  recent  an- 
nual report  of  the  board  of  commission- 
\  "diagnostic  and  psychiatric  ser- 
vice" for  the  judges  of  the  criminal 
court,  the  clinic  has  no  concern  with  le- 
gal questions,  but  is  used  to  decide  the 
sanity,  insanity  or  feeble-mindedness  of 
the  offender  or  to  decide  whether  he  is  a 
good  risk  for  probation.  Prior  to  the 
hearing  of  each  case  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  clinic,  the  presiding  judge, 
the  state's  attorney  and  attorney  for  the 
defense  receive  from  the  clinic  copies  of 
thr  social  history  and  results  of  psycho- 
logical, psychiatric  and  physical  examina- 
tiim».  If  the  offender  is  committed  or 
sentenced,  these  reports  are  sent  to  the 
institution  responsible  for  his  care.  If  he 
is  granted  probation,  the  reports  are  sent 
to  the  adult  probation  department.  They 
are  available  also  to  social  agencies. 
When  necessary  (last  year,  in  25  percent 
of  cases)  the  clinic  psychiatrist  is  called 
to  court  to  testify  regarding  the  patient's 
mental  condition.  Thus  the  court  saves 
the  expense  of  hiring  psychiatrists  for 
testimony,  but  more  important,  court  bat- 
tle* on  the  subject  are  eliminated.  Al- 


most without  exception,  the  findings  of  the 
clinic  have  been  accepted  by  the  court, 
defense  and  prosecution,  as  unbiased  and 
reliable.  Similar  procedure  is  followed  in 
Massachusetts.  [See  Survey  Midmonth- 
l\.  September  1937,  page  289.] 

Much  newsprint  was  spent  in  New- 
York  recently  on  attack  and  defense  of 
its  lunacy  boards.  There  were  public 
hearings, -charges  and  countercharges  of 
politics,  inefficiency  and  extravagance.  For- 
mer Commissioner  of  Accounts  Paul  Blan- 
shard,  some  months  earlier,  had  recom- 
mended the  boards'  abolition  charging  they 
had  been  used  for  political  patronage  and 
had  cost  the  city  one  million  dollars  since 
1930.  He  urged  the  use  of  the  qualified 
psychiatric  service  available  at  Bellevuc 
and  other  city  hospitals.  The  New  York 
Prison  Association,  in  its  annual  report, 
condemned  the  lunacy  commissions  as  not 
qualified  for  their  undertaking  and  made 
essentially  the  same  recommendations  as 
did  Mr.  Blanshard. 

For  Gun  Molls — A  new  classification 
in  women's  prisons  is  the  proposed  "Al- 
catraz"  for  hardened  women  convicts. 
While  detailed  plans  have  not  been  re- 
vealed, "informed  sources"  have  given 
out  a  report  that  one  of  three  new  fed- 
eral penal  institutions  provided  for  in  the 
President's  last  budget  message  will  be  a 
strong  prison  to  house  incorrigible  gang 
"molls."  The  location  probably  will  be 
either  eastern  Kentucky  or  Oklahoma. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  special 
facilities  for  women  prisoners  at  Alder- 
son,  W.  Va.  and  Milan,  Mich.  However, 
according  to  a  recent  report  of  James  V. 
Bennett,  director  of  the  federal  Bureau 
of  Prisons,  the  facilities  of  the  Industrial 
Institution  for  Women  at  Alderson  "are 
not  designed  for  confinement  of  the  more 
serious  female  offenders  who  have  been 
convicted  for  participation  in  organized 
crimes  of  violence."  Alderson  already 
houses  more  than  its  capacity  of  five 
hundred. 

In  Print — The  annual  report  of  the  di- 
rector, U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1936-7,  is  an  attractive  and 
well-organized  presentation  of  important 
material,  such  as  too  often  is  lost  in  the 
dull  appearance  of  official  reports.  San- 
ford  Bates,  now  with  the  Boys'  Clubs  of 
America  Inc.,  who  directed  the  bureau 
during  the  first  half  of  the  period  cov- 
ered, was  succeeded  January  1,  1937  by 
James  V.  Bennett.  Two  significant  ac- 
complishments cited  in  the  report  are  the 
placing  of  all  personnel  on  a  career  basis, 
and  the  inauguration  of  a  new  program 
of  in-service  training  and  promotion 
founded  on  merit  and  accomplishment. 
...  A  committee  appointed  by  Mayor 
La  Ciuardia  of  New  York  to  select  suit- 
able books  for  children  who  come  before 
the  juvenile  courts  has  issued  a  pamph- 
let presenting  its  recommendations.  Dr. 


Frank  J.  O'Brien  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  the  bibliography,  which  is 
published  by  the  New  York  Municipal 
Reference  Library,  2230  Municipal  Build- 
ing. Price  25  cents.  .  .  .  Coping  with 
Crime  is  the  1937  christening  of  the  Na- 
tional Probation  Association's  Yearbook. 
The  463-page  volume,  edited  by  Marjorie 
Bell,  assistant  director  of  the  association, 
is  a  compilation  of  the  papers  given  at 
the  last  annual  probation  conference,  with 
a  few  selected  additions.  Subject  fields  in- 
clude: community  cooperation  for  social 
welfare,  trends  in  probation  and  parole 
administration,  case  work  with  adult  and 
juvenile  delinquents,  juvenile  court  juris- 
diction and  function,  the  psychiatric  ap- 
proach, camps  for  youth,  and  a  legal  di- 
gest. Price,  paper  $1.25,  cloth  $1.75,  from 
the  association,  50  West  50  Street,  New 
York.  ...  In  a  new  42-page  pamphlet, 
Decisions  Interpreting  the  Federal  Pro- 
bation Act,  Richard  A.  Chappell,  acting 
supervisor  of  the  probation  system  of  the 
U.S.  courts,  cites  and  summarizes  the 
accumulated  court  action  which  affects 
the  operation  of  the  law.  The  compilation 
will  be  valuable  to  probation  workers, 
judges  and  attorneys.  From  the  author, 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  Washington.  ...  In  response  to 
many  inquiries  the  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Agencies  has  published, 
(mimeograph)  a  summary  of  the  discus- 
sion at  the  two-day  conference  on  crime 
prevention  which  it  sponsored  last  year 
with  the  active  cooperation  of  more  than 
a  hundred  local  organizations  of  varied 
types  and  complexions.  Price  50  cents 
from  the  council,  70  West  Chippew* 
Street. 

Money  At  Work 

DECENT  gifts  of  $8  million  from 
Edward  Harkness,  president,  have 
brought  the  total  endowment  of  the 
Commonwealth  Fund  to  just  over  $50 
million.  Grants  from  current  income 
during  1937  amounted  to  $1,800,000. 
While  Commonwealth  money  is  dedica- 
ted to  general  philanthropic  purposes 
without  permanent  restrictions,  the  in- 
come in  recent  years  has  been  spent 
chiefly  for  "the  betterment  of  health,  par- 
ticularly through  the  provision  of  rural 
community  hospitals,  encouragement  of 
rural  public  health  service,  improvement 
of  medical  teaching,  medical  research  and 
professional  education  generally."  Alto- 
gether, 74  percent  of  the  total  1937  ap- 
propriations went  for  purposes  related  to 
physical  or  mental  health. 

Already  ten  community  hospitals  serv- 
ing rural  districts  have  been  built  or  are 
in  process.  In  the  vicinities  of  the  first 
six  to  be  built,  some  fifty  young  doctors 
have  settled,  a  development  which  the 
fund  hoped  for  and  is  encouraging.  The 
fund  has  provided  more  than  four  hun- 
dred fellowships  for  older  men  now  in 
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practice  who  wish  to  brush  up  on  cur- 
rent medical  information  by  means  of 
courses  of  from  one  to  four  months  at 
medical  colleges. 

More  Foundations —A  New  Nation- 
al Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis 
was  incorporated  in  New  York  in  Janu- 
ary. It  is  the  legal  creation  of  the  organ- 
ization sponsored  by  President  Roosevelt 
to  attack  infantile  paralysis  in  all  its 
phases.  .  .  .  The  Virginia  Randolph 
Fund,  first  announcement  of  which  was 
made  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  South- 
ern Education  Foundation,  is  said  to  be 
the  first  permanent  endowment  fund  of 
a  general  nature  to  carry  the  name  of  a 
Negro.  It  will  have  resources  of  ap- 
proximately $3  million,  through  consoli- 
dated management  of  the  Slater,  Pea- 
body  and  Jeanes  funds  for  Negro  educa- 
tion, and  will  receive  funds  raised  by 
some  470  teachers  now  working  under 
the  Jeanes  fund.  Already  southern 
Negroes  have  contributed  more  than 
$9000.  Miss  Randolph,  for  whom  the 
fund  is  named,  the  first  Jeanes  teacher 
to  supervise  Negro  rural  educational 
work,  still  is  working  actively. 

The  new  Charles  Hayden  Founda- 
tion with  resources  of  some  $50  million 
made  its  first  grants  in  the  form  of 
Christmas  gifts,  totaling  about  $175,000 
to  New  York  and  Boston  social  agencies 
to  which  the  late  founder  had  been  a 
regular  contributor.  .  .  .  The  Alfred  P. 
Sloan  Foundation  for  economic  research, 
incorporated  July  1937,  recently  defined 
its  purposes  as  "the  advancement  in  any 
proper  way  of  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity at  large  ...  to  concentrate  on 
a  single  objective,  i.e.,  the  promotion  of 
a  wider  knowledge  of  basic  economic 
truths  ...  as  well  as  a  better  under- 
standing of  economic  problems.  .  .  ."  It 
will  give  preference  to  encouraging 
"through  financial  grants  and  otherwise" 
useful  agencies  already  existing,  and  will 
limit  its  fields  to  education  and  research. 
...  A  non-profit  organization  known  as 
Consumers  Foundation,  Inc.  recently 
was  announced  by  William  Trufant 
Foster,  chairman  with  the  purpose  of 
"promoting  the  consumer  interest,  with 
special  attention  to  low  income  fam- 
ilies." It  will  function  through  endow- 
ments and  grants  for  consumer  educa- 
tion and  research. 

Gifts  and  Givers — Carnegie  Corpo- 
ration of  New  York  has  announced  a 
gift  of  $200,000  for  endowment  of  the 
School  of  Public  and  International  Af- 
fairs of  Princeton  University.  The  school 
was  founded  in  1930. 

The  recently  issued  Duke  Endowment 
Yearbook  records  twelve  years  of  con- 
tributions, which  it  is  estimated,  have 
reached  directly  some  2,795,000  persons, 
over  50  percent  of  the  population  of 
North  and  South  Carolina  where  the 
endowment's  program  centers.  During 


this  period  the  endowment  gave  $7,- 
743,843.95  to  149  hospitals  for  free-bed- 
days  in  addition  to  aid  to  students,  to 
children's  institutions  and  to  rural 
churches  and  superannuated  preachers. 

In  a  six-year  review  of  its  activities, 
the  Josiah  Macy,  Jr.  Foundation,  which 
is  concerned  with  the  broad  task  of 
health  care,  reports  that  since  its  in- 
corporation in  December  1936  it  has 
made  324  grants  totaling  $806,681  to 
thirty-four  universities  and  twenty-seven 
other  research  agencies  for  definite  proj- 
ects. Its  specified  fields  of  concentra- 
tion include:  psychosomatic  problems; 
growth,  development,  maturation  and 
ageing;  social  research  concerning  health 
and  sickness;  medical  education.  Among 
well  known  projects  which  the  founda- 
tion has  supported  are:  the  Committee 
on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care;  a  study 
of  chronic  illness  in  New  York,  by  Mary 
C.  Jarrett  of  the  New  York  City  Wel- 
fare Council;  the  Hospital  Survey  of 
New  York,  by  the  United  Hospital 
Fund;  attempts  to  help  clarify  the  field 
of  social  work  education  through  work 
of  the  American  Association  of  Schools 
of  Professional  Social  Work. 

Compilations  of  the  John  Price  Jones 
Corporation  for  its  annual  "index  of 
philanthropy"  show  a  substantial  in- 
crease for  1937  in  what  the  corporation 
calls  the  "standard  of  giving."  Accord- 
ing to  preliminary  figures  a  total  of 
gifts  and  bequests  made  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Washington,  Philadelphia,  Bos- 
ton and  Baltimore  in  1937  reached  more 
than  $148  million,  compared  with  a  1936 
total  of  $105,910,706. 

The  Public's  Health 

FEDERAL  backing  for  a  long-time,  na- 
tion-wide  extension  of  the  campaign 
for  control  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  now 
is  in  prospect.  A  bill,  approved  by  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  would  ap- 
propriate $9  million  for  use  in  the  next 
two  fiscal  years  to  aid  "states,  counties, 
health  units  and  other  public  subdivisions 
of  the  states  in  establishing  and  main- 
taining adequate  measures  for  control  of 
venereal  diseases."  The  committee  has 
asked  the  Senate  to  enact  legislation  per- 
mitting such  a  drive  under  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.  Press  reports  say  that 
the  proposed  program  is  based  on  enlist- 
ing the  cooperation  of  private  physicians, 
possibly  under  direct  financial  grants  to 
states,  counties  and  cities. 

Autonomy — The  New  York  Diabetes 
Association  really  began  in  1934  as  a 
demonstration  project  under  the  aegis  of 
the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health 
Association,  with  funds  given  specially 
for  that  purpose.  Now  it  steps  out  on  its 
own,  with  offices  at  22  East  40  Street  and 
its  independent  title,  the  New  York  Dia- 
betes Association.  Results  during  the  ex- 
perimental period  far  exceeded  expecta- 


tions and  the  new  arrangement  is  made 
in  recognition  of  the  nation-wide  growth 
of  interest  in  the  subject  and  of  the  de- 
sirability of  separate  status  to  sharpen 
the  focus  of  public  interest.  The  associa- 
tion is  embarking  on  an  expanded  pro- 
gram for  1938. 

Handicapped     Children  -  -  To     a 

greater  or  less  degree  every  community 
has  a  problem  in  the  inadequacy  of  its 
facilities  for  the  treatment  and  care  of 
mentally  disordered  children,  especially 
those  suffering  from  the  sequellae  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  encephalitis  popularly 
known  as  sleeping  sickness.  Usually  the 
problem  is  not  large  numerically  and  is 
therefore  pushed  aside.  Only  three  states, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey, make  special  provisions  for  segregated 
treatment  in  connection  with  their  state 
hospitals.  Because  the  cases  that  do  arise 
are  particularly  serious  and  difficult  the 
Massachusetts  Child  Council,  Inc.,  Her- 
bert C.  Parsons  director,  undertook  a 
study  of  their  incidence  in  the  state  and 
of  the  manner  of  handling  them.  The 
study,  made  by  Beatrice  S.  Stone  of  the 
council's  staff,  brought  together  informa- 
tion from  all  the  public  and  private  agen- 
cies and  institutions  of  mental  hygiene 
and  child  care.  Cases,  originating  in  the 
past  six  years,  were  found  scattered 
through  a  variety  of  state  institutions  for 
the  mentally  ill  and  defective.  Their 
treatment  in  the  general  institutional 
population  left  much  to  be  desired  while 
their  care  constituted  a  real  institutional 
problem. 

The  study  concludes  that  the  primary 
requisite  at  this  time  is  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  separate  unit  within  the  state 
hospital  system  for  the  treatment  and 
care  of  all  children  who  require  institu- 
tionalization  because  of  mental  disorder. 
The  special  facilities  and  methods  of  care 
and  instruction  for  post-encephalitic  chil- 
dren might  be  developed  from  within 
such  an  institution.  Details  of  the  study 
may  be  secured  from  Miss  Stone  at  the 
council,  41  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston. 

Maryland  has  a  new  service  for  crip- 
pled children  in  the  Children's  Rehabili- 
tation Institute  at  Reiserstown.  Primarily 
for  the  treatment  of  children  suffering 
from  all  forms  of  crippling  from  birth, 
the  new  institute  will  not  admit  feeble- 
minded children.  It  is  intended  rather 
for  those  who  may  develop  physically 
and  mentally  through  treatment.  The 
care  given  is  not  custodial  in  type  and 
the  length  of  a  child's  stay  is  dependent 
upon  his  continued  progress.  If  his  prog- 
ress ceases  or  for  any  reason  is  interrupt- 
ed, it  is  no  longer  the  function  of  the 
school  to  care  for  him. 

The  need  for  this  particular  combina- 
tion of  school  and  hospital  grows  out  of 
the  fact  that  children  of  this  type  do  not 
fit  into  any  existing  type  of  institution  in 
the  state  but  often  are  capable  of  making 
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remarkable  development  with  appropri- 
ate care.  In  the  case  of  older  children 
an  attempt  is  made  toward  vocational  di- 
rection. The  institute  has  been  chartered 
as  a  non-profit  making  institution  under 
state  law  and  receives  some  state  and 
federal  aid. 

Volunteer  Service 

I  N  it<  issue  of  December  1937,  the 
Junior  League  Magazine  reported 
the  answers  of  seventy-six  Junior 
Leagues  to  a  series  of  questions  pre- 
pared by  the  national  staff,  on  work  re- 
lief and  the  WPA.  Questions  asked 
were:  Has  all  federal  aid  been  with- 
drawn, and  if  so  where  has  the  relief 
burden  fallen?  Was  your  local  unem- 
ployment eased  noticeably  this  [last] 
fall?  Are  more  demands  being  made  on 
private  charitable  organizations  than  in 
previous  years?  Are  there  many  unfin- 
ished WPA  projects,  the  completion  of 
which  will  involve  special  (local,  state, 
county)  legislation?  Has  the  community 
chest  quota  been  increased  noticeably 
this  year? 

Replies  to  the  questions  exhibited  a 
natural  diversity  of  tone  and  fact,  but  in 
composite  reflect  the  expected:  continued 
need  for  federal  funds  in  some  form; 
increased  demands  on  private  charities; 
great  diversity  in  local  unemployment 
situations  as  of  last  fall.  It  is  the  hope 
of  the  editors  that  this  study  will  en- 
courage local  leagues  to  evaluate  for 
themselves  current  trends  in  human 
welfare. 

Progress — In  recent  months  central 
volunteer  placement  bureaus  have  been 
established  by  Junior  Leagues  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  V.,  and  of  Montreal,  Canada. 
The  Brooklyn  League  has  as  its  place- 
ment secretary,  Mary  Frances  Shel- 
burne  Parker,  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
the  .New  York  Charity  Organization 
Society,  and  last  year  head  of  a  volun- 
teer service  program  of  the  Junior 
League  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  On 
its  board  of  governors  are  representa- 
tives of  community,  social  and  welfare 
agencies.  Mary  Jennison,  from  the  Fed- 
eration for  Community  Service,  To- 
ronto, is  executive  of  the  new  Montreal 
bureau. 

Junior  League  members  in  Williams- 
port,  Pa.  have  undertaken  a  study  of 
housing  conditions  under  professional 
supervision.  ...  In  consultation  with 
the  National  Association  of  Junior 
Leagues  and  the  National  Organization 
for  Public  Health  Nursing,  the  Junior 
League  of  Birmingham,  Ala.  is  con- 
centrating on  the  establishment  of  a 
Visiting  Nurse  Association.  The  new 
agency  starts  with  a  small  staff,  a  part 
time  supervisor  and  two  nurses,  who 
will  cooperate  closely  with  the  public 
health  department. 
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IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM 
"ACID  INDIGESTION" 

Alkalize  this  fast  "PHILLIPS"  Way 

Symptoms  such  as  nausea 


-up- 
set stomach,"  gas,  "acid  head- 
aches" due  to  acid  indigestion 
can  now  be  relieved  easily. 

Just  alkalize  your  excess  stom- 
ach acidity  quickly  by  this  fast 
Phillips'  method: 
Take  two  teaspoons  of  Phillips' 
Milk  of  Magnesia  30  minutes 
after  each  meal,  or  two  Phillips' 
Milk  of  Magnesia  tablets,  each 
tablet  containing  the  equivalent 


of  a  teaspoonful  of  the  liquid 
form.  Almost  immediately  you 
enjoy  relief. 

Always  avoid  "acid  indigestion" 
discomfort   this   easy   way   after 
heavy  meals  or  late  hours. 
Keep  a  bottle  of  genuine 
Phillips'    Milk    of    Mag- 
nesia handy  at  home  and 
carry   a    box   of   Phillips' 
tablets    with    you.     They 
cost  only  25c  per  box. 
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Allied  with  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  its  field  agents,  the 
collegiate  sorority,  Delta  Gamma,  will 
make  work  for  the  blind  its  national 
project  with  local  chapters  giving  volun- 
teer service  and  support  to  state  and 
local  agencies  for  the  blind. 

Following  the  example  of  Junioi 
Leagues  in  various  other  cities,  the 
Junior  League  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has 
organized  a  central  bureau  to  instruct 
volunteers  in  social  work  and  to  place 
them  in  appropriate  agencies.  The  secre- 
tary who  is  in  charge  of  the  bureau, 
reports  that  in  the  first  month  seventy- 
five  persons  registered,  most  of  them 
young  married  women  with  free  after- 
noons. Included,  however,  were  ten  men 
and  several  students.  All  volunteers  ac- 
cepted for  placement  will  be  required  to 
take  a  lecture  course  on  social  work  and 
social  resources  to  be  given  later  in  the 
spring. 


Professional 


'TPHE  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
*•    reports   that  in   the   fiscal   year  end- 


ing June  30,  1937  it  examined  more  than 
843,000  applicants,  the  largest  number 
in  any  year  in  its  history  and  an  in- 
crease of  63,000  over  the  previous  year. 
In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  STRVEY  MIDMONTHLY 
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Entrance  appointments  totaled  44,484 
against  42,121  the  year  before.  Examina- 
tions for  administrative  positions,  re- 
gional and  district,  in  the  social  security 
services  attracted  some  ten  thousand  can- 
didates. Examinations  for  various  grades 
of  social  science  analyst  were  taken  by 
twenty  thousand  persons  who  had  spe- 
cialized in  economics,  agricultural  eco- 
nomics, sociology,  social  research,  and 
political  science.  An  examination  for  per- 
sonnel officer  brought  2584  applications. 

Coming  Events— A  conference  on 
world  economic  cooperation  will  be  held 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  March  23-26,  for 
delegates  from  National  Peace  Confer- 
ence organizations  and  cooperating 
groups  and  individuals  in  many  fields. 
Information  from  the  Campaign  for 
World  Economic  Cooperation,  8  West 
40  Street,  New  York. 

The  American  Association  for  Adult 
Education  will  meet  in  Asbury  Park, 
N.  J.  May  16-18.  .  .  .  The  American 
Home  Economics  Association  will  meet 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  June  28-July  1. 

A  series  of  twelve  lectures  on  modern 
problems  of  real  estate  will  begin  March 
22  at  the  New  School  for  Social  Re- 
search, 66  West  12  Street,  New  York. 
Charles  Abrams,  counsel  to  the  Amer- 


ican   Federation   of   Housing  Authorities 
will  give  the  course. 

Plans  are  well  under  way  for  the 
1938  session  of  the  Summer  Institute  for 
Social  Progress  to  be  held  at  Wellesley, 
Mass.,  July  9-23.  The  program  this  year 
centers  around  the  question,  "The  Amer- 
ican citizen — what  role  can  he  play  in 
the  world  situation?",  with  emphasis  on 
efforts  for  peace.  John  Stewart  Burgess 
of  Temple  University  will  be  chairman 
of  a  faculty  including  many  prominent 
educators  and  public  figures.  Henry  E. 
Warren  is  head  of  the  institute.  Infor- 
mation from  Dorothy  P.  Hill,  22  Oak- 
land Place,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

National  Conference  — Traditionally 
and  constitutionally  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  meets  only 
where  and  when  it  is  invited.  But  about 
two  years  ago  the  executive  committee 
concluded  that  changing  social  work  and 
the  increased  size  of  the  conference  out- 
moded this  method.  A  special  committee 
was  appointed  to  study  alternative  plans 
and  present  a  constitutional  amendment 
intended  to  modernize  the  method  for 
determining  time  and  place.  Under  the 
chairmanship  of  Paul  T.  Beisser  of 
Baltimore,  this  committee  after  eighteen 
months  of  work  evolved  a  plan  which, 
approved  unanimously  by  the  executive 
committee,  will  go  before  the  conference 
membership  for  action  at  the  Seattle 
meeting  next  June. 

Principal  features  of  the  plan  include: 

1.  Rotation     of     the     annual     meetings 
among  five  major  sections  of  the  country 
according    to   a    predetermined    schedule, 
with    regular    visits    to    the    east    coast, 
east  central  section,  west  central,  south 
and  west. 

2.  A  recognized  time  and  place  commit- 
tee, responsible  to  the  executive  commit- 
tee, and  working  with  the  general  secre- 
tary    of     the     conference     to     stimulate 
invitations  from  acceptable  cities. 

3.  Adequate    clean    housing    and    feeding 
facilities     for     all     delegates;     adequate 
meeting  places  open  to  all  delegates  with- 
out discrimination;  assurance  that  social 
and  civic  agencies  of  a  city  wish  to  have 
the    conference;    certain    financial    guar- 
antees, with  commercial  interests  rather 
than  social   agencies  carrying  the  major 
financial  load. 

The  committee  reported  widespread 
favor  for  frequent  visits  to  Atlantic 
City,  a  possibility  which  is  permitted  by 
this  plan.  The  committee  also  recom- 
mended: "That  the  conference,  through 
the  process  of  selection  of  and  negotia- 
tion with  each  conference  city,  continue 
its  traditional  practice  to  achieve  prog- 
ress in  securing  non-discriminating  treat- 
ment of  all  of  its  delegates." 

Members  of  the  committee,  besides 
Mr.  Beisser,  included  Mary  L.  Gib- 
bons, George  W.  Rabinoff,  David  Hol- 


hrook  and  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones  of  New 
York  City;  Albert  H.  Jewell,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Rhoda  Kaufman,  Atlanta; 
and  Harold  J.  Matthews,  Houston. 

New  Jersey  Council — In  keeping 
with  its  evolution  of  recent  years  from 
a  discussion  forum  into  a  body  which 
takes  positive  action,  the  New  Jersey 
Conference  of  Social  Work  has  changed 
its  name  officially  to  the  New  Jersey 
Welfare  Council. 

The  erstwhile  "conference"  increas- 
ingly is  concerning  itself  with  legislation 
and  public  opinion  relating  to  welfare 
problems  of  New  Jersey,  especally  to 
the  relief  system.  To  that  end,  a  special 
conference  committee  has  given  months 
of  study  to  a  "plan  for  an  efficient  and 
coordinated  system  for  the  administra- 
tion of  relief,"  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  bill 
embodying  these  recommendations  will 
come  before  the  present  session  of  the 
state  legislature. 

The  council  now  hopes  to  widen  pub- 
lic attention  beyond  the  recurrent  fac- 
tional fights  over  sources  of  funds  to  the 
need  for  basic  reorganization  to  do  away 
with  the  inefficiences  and  illogic  which  it 
sees  in  the  present  system.  As  a  practical 
means  of  accomplishing  this,  the  confer- 
ence enlisted  the  cooperation  of  the 
League  of  Municipalities  and  State  As- 
sociation of  Chosen  Freeholders  in  call- 
ing upon  local  units  of  government  to 
organize  town  meetings  for  discussion  of 
relief  and  public  welfare. 

Higher  Training — Four  educational 
institutions,  Harvard  University,  the 
National  Institute  of  Public  Affairs, 
Radcliffe  College,  and  the  University  of 
Minnesota  will  have  fellows  and  scholars 
in  the  field  of  public  administration  dur- 
ing the  next  academic  year. 

In  the  new  Graduate  School  of  Pub- 
lic Administration  at  Harvard,  fifteen 
graduate  students  of  public  administra- 
tion and  persons  now  in  government 
service  will  be  awarded  stipends  of  $1500. 
Applications  closed  last  month. 

The  1938-39  internship  training  pro- 
gram of  the  National  Institute  of  Pub- 
lic Affairs  has  been  enlarged  from  thirty 
to  fifty  appointments.  Senior  students 
and  graduates  of  accredited  colleges  and 
universities  who  have  high  scholastic 
standing  and  exceptional  aptitude  will  be 
placed  in  departments  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment as  full  time,  non-salaried  as- 
sistants. At  weekly  seminars  general 
problems  are  discussed  and  outstanding 
authorities  address  the  group.  Here,  too, 
applications  closed  in  February. 

Radcliffe  College  offers  a  training 
course  in  personnel  administration  de- 
signed to  prepare  students  for  positions 
in  college  placement  offices,  industrial 
personnel  departments,  and  government 
departments.  The  eleven  months'  pro- 
gram begins  July  5.  Two  fellowships  of 
$500  each  are  available  to  applicants  who 


have  had  at  least  two  years  of  practical 
experience    subsequent    to    A.B.    degrees. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  invites 
applicants  who  can  obtain  a  leave  of 
absence  from  present  government  posi- 
tions for  its  In-Service  Fellowships  in 
Public  Administration.  Stipends  vary  in 
amount  from  $1000  to  $1500.  Candidates 
must  have  been  graduated  from  college, 
had  three  years'  experience  in  public 
service,  and  be  under  thirty-five.  The 
closing  date  for  applications  is  April  l.j 

Under  the  Institute  of  Local  and  State 
Government  established  last  year  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  with  funds 
from  an  anonymous  donor,  fifteen  ap-  i 
prentices  have  been  chosen  from  candi- 
dates who  are  third  and  fourth  year 
students  of  the  university  to  study  gov- 
ernment through  first  hand  service  in 
agencies  of  the  community  and  state.  Ap- 
prentices will  be  required  to  give  a  mini- 
mum of  fifty  hours  a  month  to  a  practi- 
cal research  agency  and  will  receive  a 
monthly  stipend  of  $25.  Later,  wherever 
possible,  they  will  gain  experience  in  ac- 
tual problems  of  administration  through 
service  in  a  government  office.  Besides 
their  service  "on  the  job"  they  will  at- 
tend seminars  and  lectures,  all  under 
direction  of  the  institute  staff. 

New  York  University  has  announced 
for  its  spring  term  an  extensive  curricu- 
lum in  government  administration,  public 
welfare  and  public  management,  a  branch 
of  the  university's  work  inaugurated  this 
year  through  its  division  of  general  edu- 
cation. Some  of  these  courses  are  given 
in  cooperation  with  administrative  de- 
partments of  state  and  city  government. 
According  to  the  catalogue,  "all  of  these 
courses  will  be  given  due  credit  by  civil 
service  commissions  in  their  examina- 
tions." 

In  Service — Shortage  of  trained  work- 
ers in  the  public  welfare  field  has  led 
the  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Control 
through  its  Public  Assistance  Unit  to 
inaugurate  an  in-service  training  pro- 
gram. This  education  on  the  job  will  be 
brought  by  an  itinerant  teacher  to  all 
county  staffs  requesting  it.  Content  of 
the  training  will  be  adjusted  to  suit  the 
individual  county's  needs  and  prefer- 
ences. The  training  will  cover  work  in 
old  age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, aid  to  the  blind,  child  welfare,  di- 
rect relief,  and  various  service  functions 
performed  by  county  welfare  offices.  Be- 
cause many  of  the  staffs  are  small,  cer- 
tain groups  of  counties  will  join  in  meet- 
ings. The  response  is  enthusiastic. 

Contest — The  National  Civil  Service 
Reform  League  has  announced  a  reward 
of  $50  for  the  best  slogan  for  the  merit 
system — '"a  slogan  as  terse  and  telling  as 
the  spoilsmen's  slogan,  'to  the  victor  be- 
longs the  spoils.'  "  The  prize  is  offered 
bv  Charles  G.  Morris  of  New  Haven, 
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Conn.,  a  member  of  the  league's  execu- 
tive committee  and  vice-president  of  the 
Conm-cticut  Merit  System  Association. 
The  slogan  must  be  "positive  rather  than 
in  negative  terms,  'snappy,'  and  must  con- 
i  complete  idea."  It  is  open  to  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  Contest 
Mi^rstions  must  be  in  the  office  of  the 
league,  521  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
on  or  before  April  25;  the  award  to  be 
made  May  15. 

People  and  Things 

T£.\RL  DE  SCHWEINITZ,  who  in  January 
•*^  resigned  as  secretary  of  the  Penn- 
-.ylv.mia  Department  of  Public  Assistance 
in  protest  against  the  infiltration  of  poli- 
tics into  relief  [see 
Survey  Alidmonth- 
ly.  February  1938, 
page  51],  has  been 
called  back  to  his 
earlier  post  of  di- 
rector of  the  Penn- 
sylvania School  of 
Social  Work  affili- 
ated with  the  Uni- 

versity  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.  Mr.  de 
Schweinitz  was  "lent"  by  the  school  more 
than  two  years  ago  to  serve  as  executive 
of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board, 
but  continued  as  titular  director  until 
his  appointment  last  summer  to  the  new- 
ly created  Department  of  Public  Assist- 
ance. Even  then  he  retained  a  place  on 
the  faculty  as  the  William  T.  Carter 
Professor  of  Child  Helping.  During  the 
entire  period  of  his  absence  Virginia  P. 
Robinson  has  been  the  acting  director  of 
the  school. 

New  Jobs — Newcomer  to  the  staff  of 
the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City 
is  Hiram  Motherwell,  recently  appointed 
director  of  the  department  of  public  in- 
formation and  education,  a  post  held  by 
Louis  Resnick  before  he  went  to  the 
Social  Security  Board.  Mr.  Motherwell 
has  had  extensive  newspaper  experience 
and  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to 
magazines  including  Survey  Graphic.  He 
was  the  first  editor  of  the  Theatre  Guild 
Magazine  and  for  the  past  two  years  has 
been  associated  in  an  administrative  ca- 
pacity with  the  WPA  Federal  Theater. 

Helen  Glenn  Tyson  is  settling  into  a 
new  position  as  secretary  of  the  family 
and  child  welfare  division  of  the  Public 
Charities  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
post  left  vacant  when  Arthur  Dunham 
resigned  in  1935  and  went  to  professorial 
duties  a*  the  University  of  Michigan's, 
Institute  of  Public  and  Social  Adminis- 
tration, in  Detroit.  Mrs.  Tyson  has  held 
a  series  of  responsible  positions  in  state 
welfare  work  in  Pennsylvania  during 
the  past  decade  and  for  years  has  been 
'•!>•  interested  in  the  PCA. 

Sara  D.  Porter  is  the  new  director  of 


Reid  Hall,  the  Paris  center  for  Ameri- 
can university  women.  She  succeeds  Dor- 
othy F.  Leet,  now  secretary  of  the  For- 
eign Policy  Association  in  New  York. 

Susan  Faherty  has  been  appointed  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Catholic  Social 
Service  of  Arizona,  at  Phoenix,  succeed- 
ing Eileen  Ward,  who  recently  joined 
the  faculty  of  the  St.  Louis  University 
School  of  Social  Work.  .  .  .  Hazel  Hal- 
loran  has  been  named  director  of  the  new 
social  service  department  of  St.  Vin- 
cent's Hospital,  New  York.  .  .  .  Eliza- 
beth Lloyd,  formerly  with  the  Catholic 
Charities  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  now  is  on 
the  staff  of  Loyola  University  School  of 
Social  Work,  Chicago. 

Brigadier  James  Asher,  twenty  years 
a  Salvation  Army  officer  and  for  the  last 
eight  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  re- 
cently was  made  commander  of  the  Ala- 
bama-Mississippi and  western  Georgia 
division  of  the  army. 

The  Children's  Welfare  Federation  of 
New  York  now  has  as  director  Helen 
Foley  Leighty;  associate  director,  Eliza- 
beth Morgan  Lappin;  assistant  director, 
Esther  Skelley.  .  .  .  Mary  Arnold,  for- 
mer director,  now  is  with  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health. 

For  Spain — Emily  S.  Parker,  of  Rich- 
mond, Ind.,  has  sailed  for  Spain  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  to  aid  in  child  colo- 
nies as  a  recreation  instructress.  She  will 
join  the  staff  of  Esther  L.  Farquhar  in 
southeastern  Spain. 

The  Ethel  Taylor  Memorial  Home  in 
El  Perello,  a  refuge  for  besieged  chil- 
dren from  Madrid,  will  be  dedicated 
March  18.  Responsibility  for  its  support 
has  been  undertaken  by  the  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  Social  Worker's  Com- 
mittee to  Aid  Spanish  Democracy. 

Nurses — Arabella  R.  Creech,  first  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Nurses  Association,  has  retired.  During 
a  busy  professional  career  she  has  been 
active  in  many  fields  and  activities  con- 
nected with  nursing,  as  well  as  in  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  Consumers' 
League  and  the  Committee  on  the  Cause 
and  Cure  of  War.  ...  A  newcomer  to 
the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Nursing  at 
Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
is  Caroline  di  Donato,  since  1936  em- 
ployed by  the  New  York  City  board  of 
education  as  a  visiting  teacher. 

Elected — The  Massachusetts  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work,  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing, chose  as  officers  for  1938:  president, 
Cheney  C.  Jones;  vice-presidents,  Mrs. 
James  G.  Gilkey,  William  A.  Bryan, 
Ethel  W.  Dougherty.  ...  In  recog- 
nition of  his  work  as  an  educator,  Dr. 
Frank  J.  O'Brien,  director  of  the  bu- 
reau of  child  guidance  of  the  New  York 
City  board  of  education,  has  been  unani- 
mously elected  to  the  scientific  adminis- 


tration committee  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene.  .  .  .  The 
new  president  of  the  American  Arbitra- 
tion Association  is  Franklin  E.  Parker, 
Jr.,  the  first  practicing  lawyer  ever  to 
fill  that  post.  He  succeeds  Lucius  R. 
Eastman  who  became  chairman  of  the 
board  after  the  death  of  Felix  M.  War- 
burg. 

Boston  Business — After  careful  study 
by  accountants  and  others,  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Community  Federation  of 
Boston,  Arthur  G.  Rotch,  chairman, 
recommended  a  plan  for  retirement  al- 
lowances for  employes  of  the  hospital 
and  social  agency  members  of  the  federa- 
tion, based  on  contributions  by  employers 
and  employes.  The  federation  has  de- 
cided however  that  this  is  not  a  propi- 
tious year  to  add  to  the  community  fund 
campaign  the  $130,000  necessary  to  cover 
the  agency  contribution,  and  has  post- 
poned action.  The  special  committee 
urges  that  the  inauguration  of  the  plan 
should  not  be  delayed  unduly  and  re- 
minds that  "the  employes  of  charitable 
corporations  should  not  be  the  last  to  be 
protected  through  a  system  of  retirement 
allowance."  Copies  of  the  plan  as  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Rotch  and  his  associates 
may  be  secured  from  the  Boston  Council 
of  Social  Agencies,  80  Federal  Street. 

The  North  End  Union  has  been  re- 
opened after  extensive  remodeling  of  its 
building  following  a  fire  more  than  a 
year  ago.  Harry  R.  Clark  is  the  new 
headworker.  .  .  .  Marian  Blackwell  is 
the  new  head  of  the  International  Insti- 
tute. She  comes  from  the  Buffalo  Insti- 
tute where  a  few  years  ago  her  services 
to  the  Polish  people  of  the  city  were 
recognized  by  a  decoration  from  the  Po- 
lish government.  ...  A  recent  fire  in 
the  building  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Union  is  counted  not  an  unmixed 
evil  since  the  extensive  repairs  necessita- 
ted will  provide  an  enlarged  and  remod- 
eled auditorium  and  other  improved  fa- 
cilities. Gertrude  Sharman  is  the  newly 
appointed  headworker  of  the  social  ser- 
vice department.  .  .  .  Major  Chester 
Brown,  with  a  long  experience  in  the 
social  work  of  the  Salvation  Army,  re- 
cently in  New  York,  is  now  welfare  sec- 
retary in  the  Boston  area.  .  .  .  The  Bos- 
ton chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
has  been  given  a  handsome  new  home  at 
17  Gloucester  Street.  The  building,  a 
spacious  former  residence,  is  the  gift  of 
the  Honorable  A.  C.  Ratshesky,  one-time 
U.S.  Minister  to  Czechoslovakia,  and  his 
wife. 

Death 

HARRY  L.  GLUCKSMAN,  of  New  York, 
for  nineteen  years  executive  director  of 
the  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  from  1935- 
1937  president  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Jewish  Social  Welfare. 
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Book  Reviews 


Answers  From  Life 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SOCIAL 
STUDIES,  by  Joseph  K.  Hart.  Macmillan.  203 
pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

PHE  troubled  times  of  depression  and 
world  war  that  face  us  cry  out  for 
more  popular  education  in  the  social 
sciences.  The  average  highschool  student 
gets  only  a  half  year  or  so  of  economics 
or  sociology  in  his  senior  year,  none  too 
well  taught  at  that.  If  the  schools  paid 
half  as  much  attention  to  the  social 
sciences  as  they  do  to  "vocational  train- 
ing," our  democracy  would  be  much  more 
effective  than  it  is  now. 

Joseph  K.  Hart  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  is  one  of  the  grow- 
ing school  of  educators  who  realize  the 
need  for  more  attention  to  the  social 
studies  and  are  doing  something  about  it. 
In  his  latest  book  he  has  given  to  the 
preparatory  schools  a  forward-looking 
little  text  that  introduces  the  various 
social  sciences. 

The  author  keeps  purely  factual  in- 
formation at  a  minimum.  His  book  is 
a  skeleton  presentation  of  simple  con- 
cepts, including  the  community,  the  city, 
the  family,  social  institutions,  social  lag 
and  various  social  problems.  His  theory  is 
that  the  student  can  best  supply  his  own 
facts  from  the  newspapers,  radio,  maga- 
zines, books,  and  from  the  community 
about  him.  Mr.  Hart  asks  provocative 
questions  at  the  ends  of  the  chapters  with- 
out giving  the  answers.  The  answers  that 
the  student  supplies,  he  says,  "will  prove 
to  be  worth  far  more  to  him  than  any- 
thing he  can  idly  read  in  a  book  of  in- 
formation." 

If  the  teacher  who  uses  this  book  is 
alert  and  well-informed,  so  that  he  can 
lead  class  discussion  rather  than  merely 
listen  to  recitations,  the  author's  hopes 
may  be  fulfilled.  Probably,  however,  few 
teachers  will  be  able  to  cope  well  with 
this  task;  and  Mr.  Hart's  language  is  so 
general  and  abstract  that  without  ade- 
quate discussion  the  student  will  get 
nothing  very  definite  from  the  book.  The 
effect  would  have  been  better  if  many 
examples  and  anecdotes  had  been  scattered 
through  it. 

Mr.  Hart's  book  is  intended  mainly  for 
students  expecting  to  enter  the  profes- 
sions. This  is  a  serious  shortcoming.  The 
chapter  on  the  social  professions  and 
their  obligations  is  excellent;  but  what 
about  the  majority  of  students  who  leave 
highschool  to  work  in  shops  and  factories? 
Surely  it  is  of  paramount  importance  that 
they  learn  a  little  about  the  labor  move- 
ment. 

A  few  of  the  statements  are  rather  in- 
comprehensible, coming  from  an  educa- 


tional sociologist.  For  instance,  Mr.  Hart 
says  that  the  modern  city  has  simply 
"piled  up,"  without  order  or  plan.  The 
well-known  urban  pattern,  vicious  as  it 
may  be  in  its  social  consequences,  belies 
this.  The  statement  that  monogamy  was 
considered  queer  or  definitely  immoral 
until  a  thousand  years  or  so  ago  is 
hardly  true.  Even  now,  among  such  poly- 
gamous people  as  the  Eskimo,  monogamy 
prevails  in  95  percent  of  cases.  Obviously, 
because  of  the  balance  of  the  sexes,  most 
men  must  be  monogamous.  Only  a  few 
chiefs  and  rich  men  acquire  more  than 
one  wife.  Again,  the  author  tends  to 
blame  such  problems  as  corruption  in  city 
government  upon  the  carry-over  of  vil- 
lage attitudes.  A  few  quotations  from 
Lincoln  Steffens  would  be  more  to  the 
point;  political  graft  is  certainly  a  part 
of  our  whole  economic  system. 

But  these  criticisms  are  more  than 
compensated  by  the  splendid  sections  on 
the  fallacies  of  individualism,  the  lag  of 
social  institutions,  and  the  incompleteness 
of  our  democracy.  Other  books  in  this 
field  should  be  written  with  more  factual 
content — material  that  will  shock  the 
student  and  stimulate  him  to  thought. 
But  the  field  is  big  enough  for  many  types 
of  books,  and  some  of  the  best  teachers 
of  social  science  will  find  that  this  one 
suits  their  needs  quite  well. 

SELDEN  C.  MENEFEE 
University  of  Washington 

For  Psychologists 

PERSONALITY.  A  PSYCHOLOGICAL  IN- 
TERPRETATION, by  Gordon  W.  Allport. 
Holt.  566  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey 
Midmonthly. 

TN  writing  this  book  the  author's  pur- 
pose is  to  define  the  new  movement 
in  psychology — the  psychology  of  per- 
sonality. His  main  emphasis  is  to  re- 
instate the  human  person  who  had 
become  practically  excluded  from  legiti- 
mate psychological  investigation,  and  to 
search  for  the  units  of  personality  and 
for  the  dynamic  principles  which  direct 
the  behavior  of  the  individual.  Personal- 
ity is  defined  as  "the  dynamic  organiza- 
tion within  the  individual  of  those  psy- 
chophysical  systems  that  determine  his 
unique  adjustments  to  his  environment." 
The  first  half  of  the  volume  consists 
of  a  review  and  re-formulation  of  tra- 
ditional psychological  contributions,  with 
the  aim  of  expanding  rather  than  de- 
stroying these  concepts,  so  that  they  will 
include  the  direct  study  of  individuality. 
By  this  method  the  author  clears  the 
way  for  a  constructive  theory  of  the 
structure  of  personality.  Among  his  chief 
points  of  re-emphasis  are  the  law  of  func- 
tional autonomy  of  motives  by  which 


instincts  are  supplanted  by  other  motives 
which  act  as  drives  changing  with  growth 
and  development;  the  theory  of  traits  as 
the  fundamental  psychophysical  units  of 
personality. 

The  last  part  of  the  book  is  concerned 
with  a  discussion  of  the  panorama  of 
modern  methods  of  analysis  of  person- 
ality. The  author  suggests  a  pluralistic 
approach  rather  than  allegiance  to  any 
one  method  and  outlines  fifty-two  sub- 
headings by  which  personality  may  be 
analyzed. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  a  psychologist 
who  accepts  common  sense  as  an  ally 
and  who  is  not  daunted  by  the  compli- 
cations that  arise  in  the  psychological 
study  of  an  individual.  The  book  is  writ- 
ten primarily  for  psychologists  and  is  dis- 
tinctly not  an  oversimplified  approach  to 
the  understanding  of  personality  for  the 
lay  reader.  RUTH  E.  FAIRBANK 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Facts,  Row  on  Row 

DEPRESSION,  RECOVERY,  AND  HIGHER 
EDUCATION,  a  report  by  Committee  Y  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Professors. 
McGraw-Hill.  543  pp.  Price  $4.50  postpaid  of 
Survey  Midmonthly. 

XI7ORKING     with     patient     energy, 

•  *  members  of  Committee  Y  have 
gathered  great  masses  of  fact  about 
depression,  recovery,  and  higher  educa- 
tion, all  of  which  are  here  carefully 
sorted  into  well-ordered  rooms  for  us 
to  walk  among  and  think  about. 

According  to  the  fashion  of  modern 
scholars,  the  committee,  for  every  conclu- 
sion cautiously  put  forth,  thrusts  a  dozen 
questions  at  us:  Is  it  wise  for  univer- 
sities to  give  the  national  government 
their  most  outstanding  staff  members  in 
time  of  crisis?  Should  great  state  uni- 
versities expand  during  prosperity  only 
to  be  embarrassed  when  depression 
strikes?  Should  the  federal  government 
continue  indefinitely  to  subsidize  college 
students  (NYA)?  If  so,  are  students 
of  inadequate  colleges  to  be  helped  as 
generously  as  are  those  of  superior  insti- 
tutions? And  which  are  the  superior  in- 
stitutions? 

The  committee  investigated  depression 
changes  in  faculty  size,  salaries,  promo- 
tion, tenure;  income  and  expenditures 
of  colleges  and  universities;  student 
financial  problems;  trends  in  enroll- 
ments; the  increasing  role  of  the  federal 
government  in  higher  education.  It  solici- 
ted frank,  personal  reports  from  students 
and  instructors  in  order  to  discover  psy- 
chological disturbances  which  might  be 
attributed  to  the  depression. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  exciting 
in  these  543  pages.  Indeed  the  general 
impressions  of  college  teachers  might 
not  be  far  from  what  Committee  Y  dis- 
covered through  its  laborious  compila- 
tion: that  the  median  salary  reduction 
was  approximately  15  percent;  that  in- 
creases in  rank  were  frequently  substi- 
tuted for  increases  in  salary;  that  prac- 
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tically    no    buildings    were   erected,   save 
with   federal  money. 

Occasionally  throughout  the  volume 
the  scholarly  automatons  of  Committee 
V  take  on  the  emotions  of  humanity, 
l-'nr,  like  all  occupational  groups  from 
bricklayers  to  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  they  see  grave  dangers 
ahead  unless  they  band  themselves  to- 
gether to  study  their  problems  and  safe- 
guard their  rights.  He  who  would  re- 
fute them  should  first  take  time  to  read 
Depression,  Recovery,  and  Higher  Edu- 
cation. DONALD  HAYWORTH 
Michigan  Slate  College 

New  Yearbooks 

AMKKH'AN  PLANNING  AND  CIVIC  AN- 
M'AI..  edited  by  Harlean  James.  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association.  404  pp.  Price 
$3  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

HPHIS  single  volume  collects  some  of 
the  best  thought  of  specialists  in  the 
field  of  planning,  as  expressed  at  confer- 
ences and  in  special  papers.  Included  are 
accounts  of  recent  events,  up-to-date 
facts  and  attempts  to  define  current 
trends  and  new  objectives.  The  subject 
matter  is  treated  according  to  five  types 
of  physical  planning — national,  regional, 
state,  metropolitan  and  county  and  city. 
Material  was  drawn  from  the  joint  plan- 
ning conferences  of  the  American  Plan- 
ning Institute,  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association,  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Planning  Officials,  and  the  Na- 
tional Economic  and  Social  Planning  As- 
sociation, and  from  two  regional  and  one 
national  conference  on  state  parks. 

MUNICIPAL  YEAR  BOOK.  1937,  edited  by 
Clarence  E.  Ridley  and  Orin  F.  Nolting.  Inter- 
national  City  Manager's  Association.  599  pp. 
Price  $5  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

'  I AHE  coming  of  age  of  American  cities 
and  the  emergence  of  their  new  pub- 
lic relationship  with  state  and  national 
governments  is  the  theme  of  the  Munici- 
pal Year  Book,  1937.  Twice  as  large  as 
the  first  issue  two  years  ago,  this  volume 
constitutes  a  vast  storehouse  of  data 
about  all  cities  in  the  United  States  of 
over  ten  thousand  population.  With  a 
thousand  officials  and  a  hundred  or  so 
other  authorities  aiding  in  its  preparation, 
it  offers  an  up-to-date  authoritative  sum- 
mary of  events  and  trends  in  municipal 
government  in  the  United  States.  Indis- 
pensable to  anyone  dealing  with  munici- 
pal affairs. — L.  D.  L. 


HOUSING  OFFICIALS'  YEARBOOK.  1937, 
edited  by  Coleman  Woodbury.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Housing  Officials.  Chicago,  III.  213  pp. 
Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  MidmonMy. 


\\7TTH  the  passage  of  the  Wagner- 
Steagall  act  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  the  United  States  jumped  over- 
night from  being  one  of  the  most  back- 
ward countries,  in  low  rent  housing,  to 
one  of  the  most  progressive.  The  history 
of  the  months  preceding  this  momentous 
shift  is  of  great  interest  and  significance 
to  students  of  housing.  The  National  As- 
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sociation  of  Housing  Officials  in  its  an- 
nual publication  ably  provides  a  back- 
ground of  information. 

Articles  by  seventeen  experts  range 
from  a  description  of  the  work  done  by 
the  housing  division  of  the  Public  Works 
Administration,  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, the  Resettlement  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  to  such  detailed  and  spe- 
cialized discourses  as  The  Function  of 
Accounting  in  a  Housing  Program  and 
Toward  More  Effective  Housing  Inspec- 
tion. 

The  seriousness  of  the  housing  situa- 
tion is  made  evident  by  Catherine  Bauer 
in  We  Face  a  Housing  Shortage.  Even 
with  the  housing  accommodations  to  be 
provided  under  the  Wagner-Steagall  act, 
only  a  small  proportion  of  wage  earners 
will  be  taken  care  of.  Relatively  soon 
there  will  be  a  demand  for  much  larger 
funds  than  are  thus  far  provided  by  the 
government.  Recognition  of  the  impend- 
ing shortage  is  responsible  for  the  appear- 
ance of  various  tenants'  groups  which 
are  entering  the  fight  for  better  housing. 
The  Consolidated  Tenants'  League,  the 
City-Wide  Tenants'  Council  and  the 
East  Side  Tenants'  Union,  all  of  New 
York  City,  are  typical.  The  emergence 
of  these  groups,  unfortunately  not  men- 
tioned in  the  yearbook,  is  perhaps  the 
most  outstanding  development  of  1937. 

The  book  is  supplied  with  an  excel- 
lent bibliography  and  glossary  of  housing 
terms.  ABRAHAM  GOLDFELD 

Lavanburg  Foundation,  New  York 

World-Wide  Plight 

I  NKMI'I.OVMENT  IX  THE  LEARNED  PRO- 
FESSIONS, by  Walter  M.  Kotschnig.  Oxford. 
347  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Mid- 
monthly. 


A  GREAT  deal  has  been  said  and 
•*•  written  about  overcrowding  in  the 
professions  and  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Professor  Kotschnig  has  ren- 
dered a  real  service  in  bringing  together 
an  unusual  array  of  facts  bearing  on 
these  problems.  His  study,  which  has  cov- 
ered practically  every  civilized  nation  in 
In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  MJDMOXTHLY 
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the  world,  shows  that  undoubtedly  there 
is  a  great  amount  of  unemployment  of 
persons  trained  for  the  learned  profes- 
sions. The  analysis  of  his  data  reveals  a 
situation  differing  greatly  between  coun- 
tries. What  may  seem  chiefly  an  educa- 
tional problem  is  affected  by  differing 
political,  social  and  economic  factors: 
in  some  instances  an  oversupply  of  gradu- 
ates of  professional  schools,  in  others  by 
a  maldistribution  of  such  graduates  as 
between  city  and  country,  between  home 
countries  and  colonies,  and  by  a  decided 
underconsumption  of  the  services  of  pro- 
fessional practitioners  as  a  result  of  de- 
pression conditions. 

With  his  world-wide  study  of  the 
problems  involved,  the  author  makes  out 
an  impressive  case  for  the  importance  of 
this  situation,  not  only  to  the  individuals 
whose  interests  are  at  stake  but  to  the 
continuance  of  the  very  society  in  which 
they  live.  His  analysis  of  the  methods 
employed  in  various  countries  to  control 
student  enrollment,  particularly  his  re- 
port of  the  methods  Germany  has  adop- 
ted, gives  convincing  evidence  of  how 
not  to  solve  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment of  professional  workers. 

He  is  not  so  clear  in  his  suggestions 
of  positive  treatment  of  the  situation. 
Certainly  a  guidance  program  that  can 
help  young  people  make  occupational 
choices,  with  due  regard  to  their  own 
abilities  and  the  opportunities  open  to 
them,  will  result  in  a  better  distribution 
of  youth  as  between  the  learned  profes- 
sions and  other  occupations.  His  proposal 
to  treat  the  problem  by  more  rather  than 
less  education  is  idealistic  and  attractive, 
quite  probably  the  real  solution.  Parts  of 
his  plan  are  as  yet  in  the  realm  of  faith 
and  involve  a  number  of  important  as- 
sumptions— not  yet  fully  established — of 
changed  social  attitudes  toward  the  rela- 
tive values  of  different  vocations  and  of 
improvements  in  secondary  education  in 
particular. 

The  book  is  significant  because  it  deals 
comprehensively  with  the  world-wide  un- 
employment which  exists  among  workers 
of  higher  professional  levels.  It  shows 


the  relation  of  this  problem  to  other 
social,  political  and  economic  problems 
that  affect  our  day;  it  points  out  the  in- 
adequacy of  many  attempts  to  deal  with 
it;  and  presents  a  sane,  constructive  and 
hopeful  basis  for  solution. 
Executive  Secretary  J.  H.  BENTLEY 
VMCA,  New  York 

One  Out  of  Five 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  LIBRARY  IN  ADULT 
EDUCATION,  by  Louis  R.  Wilson.  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press.  321  pp.  Price  $2  post- 
paid of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

/~\NE  out  of  every  five  adults  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  estimated,  today 
engages  in  some  form  of  voluntary  self- 
education.  The  public  library's  respon- 
sibility to  this  group  of  22  million  people 
and  to  the  adult  education  movement  as 
a  whole  was  discussed  a  few  months  ago 
at  an  institute  held  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  made  possible  by  a  grant  from 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York. 
Louis  Round  Wilson,  dean  of  the  Grad- 
uate Library  School  of  the  university, 
headed  the  institute  and  now  makes 
available  the  papers  presented.  These 
deal  not  only  with  the  philosophy  and  ob- 
jectives of  adult  education  as  they  relate 
to  libraries  but  also  with  adult  education 
programs  of  such  institutions  as  the  pub- 
lic school,  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion, the  American  college,  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  the 
agricultural  extension  service,  the  youth 
movement  and  city  councils  of  adult  edu- 
cation. Radio  in  education  and  educa- 
tional films  also  are  considered.  A  read- 
ing list  on  the  subjects  covered  will  be 
useful  for  those  wanting  further  infor- 
mation. BEATRICE  SAWYER  ROSSELL 

American  Library  Association,   Chicago 

It  Might  Be  Worse 

RURAL  TRENDS  IN  DEPRESSION  YEARS: 
A  SURVEY  OF  VILLAGE-CENTERED  AGRICULTURAL 
COMMUNITIES,  1930-36,  by  Edmund  deS.  Brun- 
ner  and  Irving  Lorge.  Columbia  University 
Press.  387  pp.  Price  $3.25  postpaid  of  Survey 
Midmonthly. 


is  a  continuation  of  studies,  be- 
gun in  1924  and  resumed  in  1930,  in 
140  village-centered  communities  in  four 
regions  of  the  United  States.  The 
authors,  aiming  to  discover  what  depres- 
sion has  done  to  the  villages  examined 
earlier,  have  turned  up  a  great  deal  of 
information  that  clashes  with  most  pre- 
conceived opinion.  For  one  thing,  they 
found  that  in  about  10  percent  of  the  140 
communities  nothing  has  happened,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  there  has  been  no 
depression  —  that  is  to  say,  these  com- 
munities were  not  affected  by  it  to  any 
important  extent.  Even  in  those  which 
were  pinched,  the  effects  are  not  always 
what  uninformed  persons  would  suppose. 
For  one  thing,  the  rural  regions  have 
been  gaining  in  population.  For  another, 
despite  drastic  reductions  in  school  bud- 
gets, "never  before,  in  the  twelve-year 
study  of  these  communities  have  children 


and  taxpayers  been  getting  more  and 
better  education  at  less  cost."  For  a  third, 
the  depression  and  its  attendant  discus- 
sion of  national  economic  problems  have 
broadened  the  intellectual  horizons  of 
rural  dwellers,  sharpening  interest  in 
national  and  world  affairs.  The  whole 
picture  presented  is  a  somber  one,  but 
far  indeed  from  being  as  hopeless  as 
many  city  dwellers  have  imagined.  It  is 
a  picture  of  people  under  economic  stress, 
but  with  a  new  alertness  and  awareness 
that,  under  favorable  conditions,  may  be 
productive  of  values  greater  than  all 
that  has  been  lost. 
Baltimore,  Md.  GERALD  W.  JOHNSON 

Social  Security  Work-book 

THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT  IN  OPERA- 
TION, by  Birchard  E.  Wyatt,  and  William  H. 
Wandel,  with  the  collaboration  of  William  L. 
Schurz,  Graphic  Arts  Press.  382  pp.  Price 
$3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

'"pHIS  book  well  justifies  the  claim  of 
its  subtitle — "A  practical  guide  to  the 
federal  and  federal-state  social  security 
programs."  A  factual  account  of  the 
terms  of  the  security  act  and  of  the 
processes  involved  in  administering  it, 
it  was  written  by  two  of  the  chief  tech- 
nicians associated  with  day-to-day  opera- 
tions. Partly  for  this  reason,  the  analyses 
are  at  critical  points  diplomatic  if  not 
"official,"  but  the  handbook  is  most  time- 
ly and  particularly  welcome  in  presenting 
briefly  and  concretely  what  the  student 
and  the  interested  citizen  need  for  fur- 
ther investigation  or  reference. 

For  this  purpose  a  great  many  more 
titles  and  subtitles  would  have  made  the 
volume  even  more  readily  informative. 
Likewise  the  index  should  have  been 
more  detailed  as,  for  example,  by  the 
inclusion  of  names  of  states  with  page 
numbers  for  points  mentioned  concerning 
them.  But  the  book  will  be  of  service  as 
it  is,  and  the  need  for  reprinting  it  will 
permit  changes  and  the  addition  of  more 
appendices  dealing  with  source  material. 
HERMAN  FELDMAN 
Dartmouth  College 

Dictionary  of  Today 

FUNK  AND  WAGNALLS  NEW  COMPREHEX. 
SIVE  STANDARD  DICTIONARY  FOR 
AMERICAN  YOUTH,  edited  by  Frank  H. 
Vizetelly  and  Charles  Earle  Funk.  Funk  and 
Wagnalls.  1008  pp.  Price,  plain,  $1.75;  indexed 
$2.25,  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

DLANNED  for  the  school  and  home 
use  of  young  people,  this  new  diction- 
ary defines  more  than  50,000  words.  In- 
evitably it  will  be  compared  with  the 
Thorndike  Dictionary,  which  for  the  past 
two  years  has  proved  the  usefulness, 
for  elementary  and  junior  highschool 
pupils,  of  dictionary  definitions  written 
in  clear  and  simple  language.  The  new 
dictionary  has  similarly  held  its  defini- 
tions within  a  non-technical  vocabulary 
though  it  has  not  wholly  broken  with 
the  usual  rather  ponderous  "dictionary 
style."  It  has  gone  beyond  the  Thorndike 
experiment  in  giving  the  etymology  of 


words,  and  in  offering  some  5000  syno- 
nyms. It  is  an  admirable  example  of 
modern  bookmaking,  with  clear  type, 
pleasant  paper  and  binding,  and  numer- 
ous illustrations,  many  of  them  repro- 
duced in  halftone.  In  definitions  and  in 
the  range  of  proper  names,  and  of  me- 
chanical and  scientific  terms  included, 
the  new  dictionary  is  unmistakably  a 
1937  publication.  BEULAH  AMIDON 

Scoop  for  History 

FIRST  ACT  IN  CHINA:  THE  STORY  OF  THE 
SIAN  MUTINY,  by  James  M.  Bertram.  Viking 
Press.  284  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey 
Midmonthly. 

I_JERE  is  an  illustration  of  journalism 
at  its  best.  Not  only  does  the  author 
record  a  "scoop,"  having  been  the  first 
to  reach  the  ancient  capital  where  the 
head  of  China's  government  had  just  been 
held  prisoner,  but  he  adds  to  the  known 
facts  new  information  needed  to  make 
the  events  understandable.  He  corrects 
false  impresssions  about  movements  and 
personalities,  gives  a  sense  of  the  milieu 
by  recording  his  own  experiences,  and 
transmits  the  whole  in  a  narrative  of 
literary  merit.  Here  is  drama  to  enrich 
the  repertory  of  the  professional  Chinese 
story  teller;  but  here  also  is  shrewd  ob- 
servation and  discriminating  comment  for 
the  student  of  current  history. 

BRUNO  LASKER 

Grim  Indictment 

HOW  FARE  AMERICAN  YOUTH?  by  Homer 
P.  Rainey  and  others.  Appleton-Century.  186 
pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

'  I  *HE  richest  country  in  the  world 
fails  to  provide  the  minimum  essen- 
tials of  self-respecting  existence  for  the 
majority  of  its  youth.  That,  in  essence, 
is  the  grim  indictment  which  this  pleas- 
antly written  report  to  the  American 
Youth  Commission  succeeds  in  drawing. 
The  country  over,  neither  jobs  nor  edu- 
cation nor  health  service  nor  wholesome 
recreation  nor  secure  home  life  are  avail- 
able in  satisfying  measure  for  the  bulk 
of  our  sixteen  to  twenty-four-year-olds, 
of  whom  our  population  includes  up- 
wards of  twenty  millions. 

It  is  in  rural  areas  that  conditions 
are  worst  and  favorable  outcomes  hard- 
est to  envisage.  The  depression  years 
have  left  some  two  million  more  youth 
on  the  farms  and  in  rural  non-farm 
homes,  than  would  have  remained  there 
if  the  previously  normal  tide  of  cityward 
migration  had  continued.  There  is  noth- 
ing for  these  millions  to  do.  "An  acre  of 
wheat  can  be  grown  now  with  about  25 
percent  as  much  labor  as  in  1919."  Only 
the  few  in  the  higher  economic  brackets 
can  continue  in  education.  "One  of  two 
alternatives  seem  to  face  youth — re- 
maining in  poverty  or  wholesale  migra- 
tion. .  .  ."  And  where,  one  asks,  are  they 
to  go? 

Here  are  problems  enough  for  states- 
manship. The  several  authors  of  the  re- 
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port  do  their  best  to  nivc  credit  where 
it  is  due— to  CCC  and  \VPA,  to  Hi-Y 
.mil  4-H;  hut  in  the  concluding  chapter 
on  Truth  and  the  Larger  Citizenship, 
one  senses  the  exasperation  of  soul  of 
the  man  who,  with  firm  faith  in  the 
capacity  of  youth  for  loyalty  to  worthy 
ideals,  sees  it  confused,  betrayed,  and 
finally  embittered  by  the  contrast  be- 
tween preachment  and  practice,  between 
what  its  elders  and  betters  pretend  to 
be  and  what  they  really  are.  It  would 
appear  that  the  moral  rehabilitation  of 
youth  must  begin  with  a  purging  of  the 
Temple.  JOHN  R.  P.  FRENCH 

Cambridge  School,  Kential  Green,  Mass. 

It   All    Happened    to    Bertha 

SISTER  OF  THE  ROAD.  The  autobiography 
of  Box  Car  Bertha  as  told  to  Dr.  Ben  L.  Reit- 
man.  Macaulay.  3M  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid 
of  Survey  UUmonlUy. 

""THIS  is  the  story  of  a  girl  who  was 
"born  in  the  shadows  of  a  railroad 
yard,  of  a  wandering  mother  who  took 
her  lovers  where  she  feund  them,  and  a 
father  who  was  unconscious  of  her  ar- 
rival in  the  world.  .  .  ."  In  fifteen  years 
of  wandering  she  became,  according  to 
the  book  jacket,  "a  hobo,  member  of  a 
gang  of  shoplifters,  a  prostitute  working 
in  a  Chicago  brothel,  mother  of  a  child 
of  an  unknown  father,  and  a  research 
worker  of  a  New  York  social  service 
bureau." 

We  do  not  know  who  Bertha  was  or 
how  much  she  is  contributing  to  the  New 
York  social  service  bureau,  for  which 
she  is  supposedly  working  at  the  present 
time,  but  assuming  that  even  half  of  the 
incidents  told  in  the  book  are  true,  she 
certainly  has  "seen  life." 

The  book  has  so  much  in  it  regarding 
the  seamy  side  of  life,  that  after  a  few 
pages  one  becomes  tired  and  disbelieving 
— not  so  much  shocked  as  wearied. 
Eventually  one  gets  to  doubt  the  whole 
thing  in  spite  of  the  appendix  which  con- 
tains an  unorganized  series  of  adjectives 
describing  various  conditions  among 
women  of  the  underworld.  The  redeem- 
ing feature  of  Box  Car  Bertha's  story 
is  that  she  never  pretends  she  was  the 
victim  of  too  many  circumstances.  Her 
service  to  the  Chicago  brothel  while  brief 
was  caused  not  by  any  economic  pres- 
sure, but  by  the  mere  fact  that  a  man 
who  had  other  women  working  for  him 
exercised  a  strange  power  over  her. 

During  her  first  day's  work,  incident- 
ally, she  earned  a  total  of  $133  and  even 
after  paying  protection  and  several  other 
things,  including  50  percent  to  the  house, 
had  a  net  of  about  $40  or  $50 — consid- 
erably above  standard  social  work  scale. 

For  those  who  yearn  for  life  in  the 
raw,  this  book  may  be  interesting.  It 
would  have  more  force  if  less  happened 
to  Bertha ;  in  fact  she  seems  to  be  the 
life  prototype  of  the  Hollywood  star — 
"everything  happens  to  me." 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  THOMAS  MINEHAN 
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SITUATIONS   WANTED 


YounK  woman,  college  graduate  with  graduate 
training,  desires  institutional  position.  Previous 
social  service  experience  limited  to  public 
agency.  7494  Survey. 


Woman,  twenty  years  experience  as  field  agent 
and  supervisor,  desires  position  In  Children's 
Agency.  Member  A.A.S.W.  7498  Survey. 


WOMAN,  vocational  counselor  equally  interested 
in  Rroup  and  individual  work.  Ph.D.,  executive 
ability,  to  organize  and  develop  new  program 
In  public  or  private  agency.  7491  Survey. 


Versatile  woman  (born  English),  fortyish  ;  secre- 
tarial, executive,  former  Y.W.C.A.  money 
raiser,  publicity,  speaker,  assist  writer.  Good 
background.  Used  to  responsibility.  References. 
Country  preferred.  7490  Survey. 


Young  woman  of  ability  desires  part  time 
evening  work  where  expert  stenographic  skill 
can  lighten  the  burdens  of  a  busy  executive. 
7480  Survey. 


LANGUAGES 


SPEAK  ANY  LANGUAGE 

by  our  self-taught   methods 

37    Languages 

Send    for    List    S 

SCHOENHOF    BOOK    CO. 

S87    Washington   Street  Boston.    Mass. 

Established    1SS6 


Your  Own  Agency 

This  is  the  counseling  and  placement  agency 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing. 
National.  Non-Profit  making. 


(Agency) 
122   East  22nd  Street.   7th  floor,   New  York 


SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  INC. 

Groceries 

Hudson   and   North   Moore   Streets 
New  York 


LITERARY  SERVICE 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  $3.00 
a  year.  50  West  50  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


TRAVEL     and     RESORT 


SEATTLE    CONFERENCE 

Alaska.   Hawaii  —  Mexico 

National    Parks 
Ural  Tour  —  Sweden,  Norway.  Denmark 

TRAVEL  ARRANGEMENTS 

501   Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

MH    2-7588 


REST  HOME 

Beautiful  modern  home,  spacious  grounds, 
the  ideal  place  for  rest  and  convalescence. 
Individual  attention.  Special  diets.  At- 
tractive rates  for  weekends  and  holidays. 
Reins  tered  Nurse  in  chartrv. 

Circular  on   Application 

THE    ALBERT    HOMESTEAD 

Ouininr,    New    York — Oss.ninc    2250 


Special    Train    To    Seattle! 

IN  cooperation  with  several  railroads,  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  special  through  trains  to  carry  social  workers,  their  friends  and 
associated  groups  to  the  Seattle  Conference  in  June. 

THE  first  schedule  permits  a  one-day  visit  to  GLACIER  NATIONAL 
PARK,  arriving  at  Seattle  on  the  opening  day  of  the  Conference. 
The  second   provides  special   cars  for  the   use   of  Associate   Groups, 
scheduled   to   arrive    at   the    Conference    city   at   8:00   A.M.,    Friday, 
June  24th. 

THESE  two  services  offer  an  attractive  opportunity  to  friends  and 
fellow  workers  to  renew  old  friendships  and  make  new  acquaintances 
while  traveling  through  some  of  America's  most  fascinating  scenery. 

For  particulars  regarding  the  "SPECIAL"  write  Mollie 

Condon,  care  of  Survey  Associates,  112  East  Nineteenth 

Street,  New  York. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic,  National,  International 


National  Red  Cross 


THE    AMERICAN    NATIONAL    RED    CROSS— 

Administered  through  National  Headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  three  Branch 
Offices  in  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  There  are  3711  local 
chapters  organized  mostly  on  a  county  basis. 
Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are:  Disaster 
Relief,  Civilian  Relief,  First  Aid  and  Life 
Saving,  Home  and  Farm  Accident  Preven- 
tion Service,  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the 
Sick,  Junior  Red  Cross,  Nursing  Service, 
Nutrition  Service,  Public  Health  Nursing, 
Volunteer  Service  and  War  Service. 


Industrial   Democracy 


LEAGUE    FOR    INDUSTRIAL    DEMOCRACY— 

Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  problems 
of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


Foreign   Communities 


NATIONAL      INSTITUTE      OF      IMMIGRANT 

WELFARE— 1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 
A  league  of  International  Institutes,  Citi- 
zenship Councils  and  other  local  agencies 
specializing  in  the  interests  of  the  foreign- 
born.  Gives  consultation,  field  service,  pro- 
gram content  to  agencies  engaged  in  any 
form  of  constructive  effort  for  the  foreign- 
born  in  local  communities. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
this 

Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not — 
why  not? 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
INC. — 15  West  16th  Street,  New  York.  A 
national  organization  for  research  and  field 
service.  Activities  include :  assistance  to  state 
and  local  agencies  in  organizing  activities 
and  promoting  legislation  ;  research  in  legis- 
lation, vocations,  statistics,  and  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  blind ;  maintenance  of  a 
reference  lending  library.  M.  C.  Migel,  Presi- 
dent ;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  General  Director ;  130  E.  22nd  St., 
New  York.  Departments :  Charity  Organiza- 
tion, Consumer  Credit  Studies,  Delinquency 
and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies,  Library, 
Recreation,  Social  Work  Interpretation, 
Social  Work  Year  Book,  Statistics,  Surveys. 
The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Found- 
ation offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and 
inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant results  of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent 
upon  request. 


Health 

MILK  CONTROL,  prepared  by  the  Ameri- 
can Municipal  Association.  Public  Adminis- 
tration Service  series,  No.  57.  Price  75  cents 
from  the  service,  850  East  58  Street,  Chi- 
cago. 

Discusses  municipal  milk  ordinances, 
their  administration  and  financing,  ap- 
pending the  text  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  model  milk  control  ordinance,  now 
adopted  by  about  700  communities. 

A  DISCUSSION  PROGRAM  ON  DOC- 
TORS, DOLLARS  AND  DISEASE,  pre- 
pared by  Maxwell  S.  Stewart  for  the  Public 
Affairs  Committee,  Inc.  Price  25  cents  from 
the  committee,  8  West  40  Street,  New  York. 

A  full  packet  of  information  sources  on 
this  lively  subject  together  with  a  plan 
worked  out  for  club  programs  and  similar 


PNEUMONIA,  ITS  CARE  AND  PREVENTION, 
by  Dr.  Frederick  T.  Lord,  Life  Conservation 
Service  of  the  John  Hancock  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  simple  informative  pamphlet  of  basic 
information  for  the  layman. 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
NURSE  IN  SERVICES  FOR  CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN,  by  Naomi  Deutsch,  R.N.  Re- 
print from  Public  Health  Nursing,  50  West 
50  Street,  New  York,  8  pp. 

Professional 

PUBLIC  SOCIAL  SERVICES,  (Total  expen- 
diture under  certain  Acts  of  Parliament, 
presented  by  the  Financial  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  by  Command  of  His  Majesty, 
November  1937.)  His  Majesty's  Stationery 
Office.  Price  15  cents  from  the  British  Li- 
brary of  Information,  270  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York. 

Tabulation  of  expenditures  for  "some 
of  the  principal  forms  of  public  social  ser- 
vice to  the  community,"  in  England, 
Wales  and  Scotland  for  selected  years, 
1900-1935,  with  some  estimates  for  1936. 


THE  PAMPHLET  SHELF 


STATE  ENABLING  LEGISLATION  FOR 
LOCAL  RECREATION.  WPA  Technical 
Series,  N'o.  3,  division  of  recreation  projects. 
From  the  division,  1734  New  York  Avenue. 
NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

Detailed  information  and  discussion  of 
enabling  grants  to  local  governments  for 
iccreational  purposes. 

ADULT  EDUCATIONAL  AND  RECREA- 
TIONAL OPPORTUNITIES  IN  GREAT- 
ER BUFFALO,  compiled  by  Herman  J.  P. 
Schubert.  Buffalo  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies. 74  pp.  From  the  council,  70  West 
Chippewa  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Compiled  with  NYA  assistance  this  di- 
rectory is  designed  to  make  easily  accessi- 
ble all  sources  of  aids  for  adult  education. 
Its  range  is  wide — from  picnic  grounds,  to 
solaria,  to  workers  education. 

CHAPLAIN  SERVICE  IN  A  MENTAL 
HOSPITAL,  by  John  J.  Humensky.  Cath- 
olic University  of  America,  School  of  Social 
Work.  178  pp.  Monograph  No.  3  from  the 
University,  Washington,  D.C. 

Findings  of  a  study  of  "pastoral  service 
and  catechetical  instructions,"  their  thera- 
peutic value  for  mental  patients. 

RESEARCH  STUDIES  IN  CONTEMPOR- 
ARY SOCIETY,  by  T.  Earl  Sullenger. 
Municipal  University  of  Omaha,  Nebr.  48 
pp.  Price  $1  postpaid  of  the  university. 

Summaries  of  selected  research  projects 
carried  out  in  Omaha;  intended  especially 
for  students  of  research  method. 

PRINCIPLES     APPLICABLE      TO      THE 

FUNCTIONING  OF  JUVENILE  COURTS 
ANT)  SIMILAR  BODIES.  AUXILIARY 
SERVICES  AND  INSTITUTIONS.  League 
of  Nations  Advisory  Committee  on  Social 
Questions.  50  pp.  Price  40  cents  from  the 
Columbia  University  Press,  New  York. 

Fruit  of  more  than  ten  years  of  investi- 
gation of  special  aspects  of  problems  of 
neglected  and  delinquent  minors,  the 
league  committee's  study  report  is  impor- 


tant for  its  bearing  on  juvenile  courts  and 
its  significance  to  wider  problems  of 
education. 

Social  Action 

HOW  TO  HANDLE  GRIEVANCES,  by 
Glenn  Gardiner.  Elliott  Service  Company. 
52  pp.  Price  45  cents  each,  less  in  quantity; 
from  the  company,  219  East  44  Street,  New 
York. 

By  a  man  who  began  as  a  laborer,  rose 
to  leadership  in  industrial  management 
and  personnel  relations,  this  practical 
booklet  is  presented  as  a  working  manual 
for  persons  in  supervisory  positions  in 
business  or  industry. 

4  FREE,  5  IN  PRISON,  by  the  Scottsboro 
Defense  Committee.  Price  5  cents  from  the 
committee,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York. 

Presenting  and  summing  up  what  the 
press  of  the  nation  has  said  about  this 
famous  case — with  "four  free  and  five  in 
prison,  on  the  same  evidence." 

International  Affairs 

AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  PACIFISM, 
edited  by  Aldous  Huxley.  Harper.  104  pp. 
Price  50  cents  direct  from  publisher,  New 
York. 

Consideration,  one  by  one,  of  virtually 
every  argument  which  can  be  advanced 
in  justification  of  wars. 

CHANGING  GOVERNMENTS,  edited  by 
Ryllis  Alexander  Goslin.  Foreign  Policy  As- 
sociation, Headline  Books,  No.  11.  Price  35 
cents  from  the  association,  8  West  40  Street, 
New  York. 

A  brief  survey  and  "impartial  appraisal" 
of  the  present  governments  of  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  Russia  and  Denmark,  all 
in  transition. 

THE  PROPOSED  PARTITION  OF  PALES- 
TINE, by  Robert  Szold.  Hadassah,  Wo- 
men's Zionist  Organization  of  America.  15 
pp.  From  the  organization,  1860  Broadway, 
New  York. 
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The  ANNIVERSARY  ISSUE  of 


N  THE  MAY  ISSUE  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  will  depart  from  its  usual  size  and 

rrangement  to  mark  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  Survey  Associates  and  its  own  fifteenth 
year  as  a  monthly  publication.  This  special 

loublc  size,  illustrated  issue  will  focus  on 
social  work  as  it  finds  itself  today — on  the 

iring  line  of  social   advance,   with   changes 

n  process  which  condition  the  functioning 
of  all  social  work,  with  new  "fronts"  tak- 

ng  form. 

\     a   curtain    raiser,   Paul    Kellogg   will 
write  on  how  we  got  the  way  we  are;  the 

hings  we  have  fought  for   and  the  climate 

n  which  we  fought. 

.nterprcters  of  some  of  the  "hot  spots" 
of  social  work,  the  editors  have  enlisted 
men  and  women  close  in  to  areas  where 
change  has  overtaken  growth  and  generated 
heat: 

THE  CLIENT  COMES  OUT  OF  HIS 
PIGEON  HOLE  by  Charles  F.  Ernst,  d\- 
riftor,  Washington  State  Department  of 
Social  Security.  Organized  and  articulate. 
the  clients  demand  a  share  in  shaping  the 
services  from  which  they  benefit. 

SOCIAL  WORK   AND   POLITICS   by 

iVilliam  Haber,  recently  administrator, 
Michigan  State  Emergency  Welfare  Relief 


Commission.  Social  work,  no  longer  the 
concern  of  the  contributing  classes  but  of 
the  masses,  is  subject  to  the  realities  of  our 
politically  organized  way  of  public  service. 

SOCIAL  ACTION  by  Helen  Hall,  presi- 
dent. National  Federation  of  Settlements 
and  administrator,  Henry  Street  Settlement, 
.\f:t-  York.  The  renewed  emergence  of  the 
drive  for  social  action  and  its  implications 
for  board  member,  social  worker  and  client 
relationships. 
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ing of  the  whole  system  of  public  welfare 
and  security. 
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persons  unable  to  pay  for  it. 

NEIGHBORS  IN  PURPOSE  by  Helen 
Cody  Baker,  Council  of  Social  Agencies, 
Chicago.  The  mental  neighborhood  of  social 
work  where  dwell  organizations  alike  onlv 
in  their  sincerity  and  conviction. 
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Courtesy   Grand   Central   Art   Gallery,    New   York 


MARY  KINGSBURY  SIMKHOVITGH 

Portrait  by  Leopold  Seyffert 


Greetings  to  a  life-long  Good  Neighbor,  on  the  occasion  of  the  publication  of  her  book,  Neighborhood.  The  warm  phil- 
osophy and  kindly  humor  of  the  founder  and  director  of  Greenwich  House  permeates  every  sentence  of  this  story  of  the 
beginnings  and  development  of  the  famous  settlement.  Mr.  Seyffert's  beautiful  portrait  was  presented  to  the  House 
last  May,  in  honor  of  its  thirty-fifth  anniversary,  by  a  group  of  old  friends,  club  members  and  former  residents. 
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The  Past  Is  Prologue 

By  WILLIAM  HODSON 

,  Department  of  Welfare,  Neu-  York  City 


EVKRY  welfare  department  has  the  same  job  to  do, 
namely,  to  provide  purchasing  power  for  those  who 
have  none.  In  tackling  this  job,  public  welfare  offi- 
-  have  the  same  basic  problems.  They  need  more  money 
to  provide  relief  for  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  fam- 
ilies and  more  staff  to  give  these  families  proper  attention. 
The  public  is  sometimes  confused,  sometimes  resentful,  but 
at  all  times  uninformed  about  the  nature  of  the  problem  of 
unemployment   and   the   character  of   the  assistance  given 
those  who  are  without   resources;  this  increases  the  dif- 
ficulty of  getting  the  proper  kind  of  community  coopera- 
tion. The  growth  and  gradual  maturing  of  employe  associ- 
ations and  unions  require  considered  readjustments  and  af- 
ford new  opportunities  for  progressive  action  in  the  area 
of    the   employer-employe    relationship    in    public   employ- 
ment. The  organized  unemployed  are  becoming  more  artic- 
ulate in  their  protest ;  both  the  organization  and  the  pro- 
need  to  be  studied  and  understood.  The  approach  of 
these  groups  to  public  officials  calls  for  new  procedures.  On 
i  the  organizational  side,  the  partnership  of  local,  state  and 
|  federal  government  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  sharp  grow- 
pains  are  being  felt.  The  distinction  between  adminis- 
tration and  supervision  is  easier  to  state  than  to  apply  and 
I  the   proper   balance   between   delegation   of   authority  and 
tuate  oversight  calls  for  a  judicious  handling  of   the 
Ni.ilex.  However,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  go 
into  all  these  questions.   I  have  dealt  with  some  of  them 
elsewhere,  and  constructively,   I  hope.   I  want  to  present 
|  here  some  special  phases  of   New  York  City  experience, 
!  with  the  thought  that  the  trends  here,  both  general  and 

lie,  will  be  found  to  have  parallels  in  other  places. 
First,  a  word  about  the  general  relief  picture  in   Ne\\ 
^  ork  Ciu.    Most  discussions  of  relief  these  days  seem  to 
I  be  in  terms  of  millions — millions  under  care  and  millions 
of  dollars  spent  to  provide  it.  Ncccssan    as  these  mass  fig- 
in  c-,  are,  they  make  it  increasingly  hard  to  keep  in  mind 
].  the  human  realities  which  lie  behind  them,  and  which  alone 
I  are  important.  With  apologies,  let  me  cite  a  few  statistics. 
I  have  compared  the  month  of  February  in  each  year 
from   1934  to   1938,  inclusive.  Taking  the  total  families 
on  both  direct  and  work  relief,  we  find  a  sharp  rise  in  1935 
1934  and  in  1936  over  1935.  The  increase  from  1934 
Ito  1936  was  35  percent.  As  the  effect  of  improved  busirv 


conditions  was  felt  in  1936  there  was  a  substantial  drop 
resulting  in  a  February  1937  case  load  that  was  16  per- 
cent lower  than  that  of  February  1936.  February  1938  was 
6  percent  lower  than  the  same  month  in  1937.  However, 
the  Home  Relief  figures,  when  considered  separately,  re- 
flect the  recent  downward  trend  in  business  because  the 
case  load  for  February  1938  is  9  percent  higher  than  in 
1937.  This  is  shown  further  by  a  large  increase  in  appli- 
cations this  year  over  last.  At  present,  our  applications  run 
about  28,000  per  month  as  compared  with  18,372  in  Febru- 
ary 1937.  We  accept  about  3300  additional  families  each 
week  with  a  weekly  closing  rate  (exclusive  of  closings  to 
WPA  and  unemployment  insurance)  of  about  1350.  As 
would  be  expected,  home  relief  is  a  sensitive  index  of  em- 
ployment and  business  conditions.  Declining  employment 
means  immediately  rising  case  loads.  Thus,  after  four  years 
of  limited  recovery  and  recession  we  have  more  families  on 
work  and  direct  relief  in  February  1938  than  we  had  in 
February  1934,  and  we  are  spending  more  for  relief — a 
little  more  than  $18  million  in  February  this  year,  a  little 
less  than  $16  million  in  February  1934.  If  this  merely  re- 
flected more  adequate  care  for  the  people  in  need,  the  situa- 
tion would  not  be  alarming.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
reflects  inability  to  improve  industrial  conditions  for  more 
than  short  periods  of  time  with  a  general  downward  trend, 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem  cannot  be  overstated. 

HOW  long  do  people  remain  on  relief  ?  A  recent  study  of 
a  random  sample  of  our  relief  families  gives  some  clues 
to  the  proportion  of  our  case  load  that  is  likely  to  remain 
permanently  on  relief.  No  doubt  the  workers  in  these  fam- 
ilies are  victims  of  technological  development,  and  the  new 
physical  and  age  requirements  of  modern  industry,  as  well 
as  of  disease  and  accident.  Families  to  the  number  of  3540 
receiving  relief  in  January  1937  were  chosen  for  analysis; 
some  of  these  families  had  come  on  relief  as  early  as  1930, 
some  as  late  as  January  1937.  Some  of  them  had  been  on 
relief  continuously  since  their  first  acceptance,  others  had 
been  on  and  off.  Of  the  total  of  3540  receiving  relief  in 
January  1937,  2202  had  been  accepted  in  1934  or  before. 
Of  this  number  1 130,  or  51  percent  had  remained  on  relief 
continuously,  some  had  been  with  us  for  seven  years,  others 
for  two  years,  depending  upon  the  date  when  they  were 
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first  accepted.  The  other  49  percent  had  been  on  and  off 
one  or  more  times,  but  had  returned  and  were  active  cases 
as  of  January  1937.  This  study,  of  course,  takes  no  account 
of  those  who  left  our  rolls  and  never  came  back.  It  would 
be  illuminating  to  know  how  these  families  fared  and  what 
elements  in  them  or  in  their  environment  made  continued 
self-support  possible. 

IN  about  one  third  of  the  families  studied,  no  member 
of  the  family  had  been  employed  for  six  months  or  more 
prior  to  the  date  of  application  for  relief.  Evidently  they 
had  maintained  themselves  with  the  aid  of  friends  and  rela- 
tives or  on  past  savings  or  credit. 

It  frequently  has  been  said,  with  considerable  justice,  that 
we  do  not  know  enough  about  our  people  and  particularly 
about  their  employability.  A  recent  occupational  classifica- 
tion of  our  workers  has  shed  some  light  on  that  subject. 
The  length  of  time  people  stay  on  relief  is  obviously  re- 
lated directly  to  the  supply  of  available  jobs  and  the  ability 
of  our  workers  to  accept  and  hold  jobs.  As  of  January  1938 
there  were  561,000  people  in  the  families  under  our  care. 
Of  these  222,000  were  children  under  sixteen  (about  40 
percent  of  the  total)  and  another  75,000  were  homemak- 
ers  or  housewives  who  ordinarily  would  not  be  available 
for  outside  employment.  It  was  estimated  that  there  were 
150,000  persons  over  sixteen  years  of  age  (exclusive  of 
homemakers  and  housewives)  who  were  physically  and 
mentally  able  to  do  some  kind  of  work.  This  information 
is  superficial  and  while  it  has  value  we  need  much  more 
extensive  study  of  individuals  than  has  yet  been  possible 
to  determine  what  proportion  of  the  physically  and  men- 
tally normal  workers  are  really  potential  job  holders  in  a 
competitive  market,  which  has  outmoded  many  skills  and 
which  rejects  older  workers  and  makes  new  and  different 
demands  upon  its  workers  than  those  to  which  they  were 
accustomed  in  the  past.  We  do  know  that  about  20  percent 
of  our  adults  are  permanently  disabled  and  in  all  proba- 
bility never  will  work  again.  If  you  add  the  number  who 
are  temporarily  disabled,  there  would  be  24  percent  of  our 
workers  incapable  of  work  at  any  given  period  of  time. 

The  census  of  occupations  of  1930  shows  that  45.8  per- 
cent of  the  total  population  of  New  York  City  supported 
the  rest  of  the  population  by  gainful  employment.  Our  an- 
alysis of  relief  families  indicates  that  34.1  percent  of  the 
total  relief  population  are  capable  of  supporting  the  balance 
of  those  on  relief.  However,  the  terms  "employable"  and 
"unemployable"  are  vague  and  are  variously  applied.  A 
man  may  be  employable  in  the  sense  that  he  can  do  some 
kind  of  work,  but  he  may  remain  unemployed  because 
there  are  more  capable  people  in  search  of  the  available 
jobs.  What  we  have  to  remember  is  that  when  there  is  a 
rise  in  employment  the  most  efficient  of  the  workers  on 
relief  will  be  employed  first.  In  boom  times,  when  there  is 
a  real  scarcity  of  labor,  the  less  efficient  and  marginal  work- 
ers gradually  will  be  taken  on,  but  they  will  be  the  first  to 
be  dropped  as  recession  occurs.  Always  there  will  be  a  con- 
siderable number  willing  and  able  to  work  who  never  will 
be  employed  again  for  various  reasons,  including  age  and 
the  fact  that  their  skills  are  no  longer  marketable  and  they 
cannot  acquire  new  ones.  It  is  a  tragedy  to  brand  people 
as  unemployable  because  they  are  unemployed. 

A  frequent  criticism  levelled  at  relief  is  that  it  provides 
some  families  with  more  money  in  the  form  of  relief  allow- 
ances over  the  period  of  a  year  than  the  family  could  earn 
in  wages  in  that  same  period.  Why  this  fact,  for  unfortu- 


nately it  is  a  tact  in  many  cases,  should  be  regarded  as  a 
reprehensible  relief  practice  instead  of  tragic  commentary 
on  the  state  of  certain  industries,  is  beyond  my  compre- 
hension. Obviously,  relief  budgets  provide  a  mere  subsist- 
ence. The  wages  of  many  workers  in  certain  industries  pro- 
vide less  than  a  subsistence  and  public  welfare  authorities 
have  had  to  accept  the  doubtful  policy  of  supplementation 
in  order  to  prevent  hardship.  A  study  of  some  5934  em- 
ployed persons  for  whose  families  we  provided  supplemen- 
tary relief  showed  that  the  median  wage  for  men  in  jobs 
where  there  were  no  tips  was  $6.01  per  week,  for  women 
$4.81.  Only  25  percent  of  the  men  and  21  percent  of  the 
women  earned  over  $10  per  week.  These  were  not  all  part 
time  workers ;  nearly  half  of  the  men  and  more  than  a  third 
of  the  women  worked  thirty-six  hours  or  more  per  week; 
more  than  half  were  heads  of  families  and  over  116  were 
under  twenty  years  of  age.  We  found  the  usual  correla- 
tion of  low  wages  and  long  hours  in  nearly  every  type  of 
industrial  occupation. 

WILL  unemployment  compensation  reduce  the  relief 
rolls  ?  Not  much,  so  far  as  those  now  on  relief  are  con- 
cerned. This  seems  to  be  the  universal  experience.  In  New 
York  less  than  5000  workers  on  the  relief  rolls  have  been  af- 
fected by  unemployment  insurance.  This  number  may  increase 
by  several  thousand.  We  have  dropped  about  3510  families 
because  their  unemployment  insurance  benefits  were  suffi- 
cient to  provide  for  their  care  temporarily  and  in  1481  cases, 
we  have  been  able  to  reduce  the  amount  of  relief  but  we 
are  still  supplementing  the  benefits.  It  may  possibly  turn 
out  that  we  will  have  to  supplement  as  many  workers 
whose  benefits  are  inadequate  as  we  are  able  to  close  out 
entirely  because  insurance  meets  their  present  needs.  Many 
of  our  workers  have  had  no  employment  at  all  and  are, 
therefore,  not  eligible  for  benefits.  Others  have  had  short' 
periods  of  work  and  so  are  entitled  to  small  benefits  forj 
short  periods.  I  understand  that  English  experience  in  the^ 
past  has  indicated  that  approximately  half  of  those  who. 
receive  unemployment  insurance  will  never  be  in  need  of 
relief  because  their  insurance  is  adequate,  or  because  of  the 
existence  of  other  resources,  or  because  they  secure  a  johl 
before  the  benefits  are  exhausted.  Under  our  present  law  it 
has  been  necessary  for  the  welfare  department  to  carry  per- 
sons entitled  to  unemployment  benefits  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time  because,  after  the  loss  of  a  job,  it  is  five  and 
one  half  weeks,  at  the  earliest,  before  the  first  check  arrives, 
and  often  the  waiting  period  is  longer.  In  many  cases,  after 
the  first  check  has  been  received,  the  second  or  third  checks 
have  been  delayed  because  of  administrative  difficulties, 
arising  out  of  the  fact  that  the  unemployment  insurance 
system  is  just  getting  under  way  and  has  been  overwhelmed 
by  the  size  and  difficulty  of  its  problem.  The  hope  is  that, 
as  more  and  more  people  become  eligible  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  the  relief  rolls  will  reflect  the  fact  ofl 
a  functionary  unemployment  insurance  scheme. 

Our  most  urgent  problem  can  be  stated  very  simply.  We 
need  jobs  for  all  who  can  work,  at  wages  which  will  pro-l 
vide  a  decent  standard  of  living.  In  the  long  run  no  business ' 
or  industry  can  hope  to  have  the  patronage  and  support  on 
the  American  people  which  does  not  provide  this  minimum..- 
I   assume   that   no  self-respecting  business   man  wants  to 
receive  charity  from  the  government  through  the  subsidiz-l 
ing  of  the  wages  he  pays  to  his  workers.  Adequate  wages 
not   only  will   eliminate   supplementation,   they  also  wilt 
keep  people  off  the  rolls  in  the  future  by  enabling  them  to, 
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support  theniMrlxrs  ami  to  lax  a-icle  something  for  a  rainy 
day.  More  and  more  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  focus  attention 
on  the  annual  wages  paid  by  industries  because  it  is  total 
yearly  income  that  determines  the  standard  of  living  and 
not  the  hourly  rate,  however  high,  when  employment  is 
provided  for  only  part  of  the  year.  Forcing  hourly  rates  at 
the  expense  of  total  income  is  a  mistake  from  the  point  of 
view  of  labor.  It  leaves  the  employer  who  pays  the  hourly 
rate  part  of  the  time,  and  then  closes  up.  in  a  better  position 
than  he  ought  to  be.  The  objective  of  our  policy  as  a  na- 
tion must  be  to  put  a  floor  under  wages.  Apparentlx 


some  kind  of  legislation  is  mvessarx  to  achieve  that  end 
if  those  employers  who  are  willing  and  anxious  to  pay  the 
minimum  and  better  are  to  be  protected  from  those  who 
never  would  do  so  save  under  compulsion.  It  would  help 
if  the  socially-minded  industrialists  of  the  country  would 
face  this  question  of  devising  such  legislative  compulsion 
or  other  governmental  action  on  a  state  or  federal  level  as 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  necessity  for  coopera- 
tion between  capital,  labor  and  government — here  is  the 
best  place  to  begin. 


Twenty-five  Years  of  Growing 

By  ALLEN  T.  BURNS 
Executive   y ice-President ,   Community    Chests   and  Councils,   Inc. 


THE  community  chest  as  a  factor  in  American  social 
work,   this  spring  passed   its   first  quarter  century. 
It  is  amusing  now  to  recall  the  fear  that  attended 
the  advent  of  the  movement;  fear  that  the  social  services 
of  a  community  would  be  held  in  a  mold  as  solidified,  regi- 
mented and  mechanical  as  ice  cubes  in  a  refrigerator.  Hap- 
pily that  fear  did  not  survive  before  the  pioneer  spirit  that 
imated   the   chest    movement   from    its   very    beginning, 
chest  or  central  federation  inevitably  has  had  to  listen 
the  voices  that  argue  for  a  flexible  plan  of  service,  that 
>lead   for  experimentation,   that   urge   reexamination   and 
(shaping  of  accepted  customs  of  helping  people.  Often  it 
us  added  its  own  voice  to  the  same  demand.  As  commu- 
lities  have  come  to  hold  the  chest  and  council  responsible 
or  getting  things  done,  the  chest  has  been  both  advocate 
ind  executor.  Far  from  being  a  crystallizer,  it  has  tended 
n  many  instances  to  be  a  "mover  and  shaker." 

It  was  altogether  natural  that  the  first  community  chest 
vas  born  in  Cleveland  in  1913,  when  Newton  D.  Baker 
vas  mayor.  That  was  the  hey-dey  of  Cleveland's  civic  lead- 
rship.  The  new  "Federation  for  Charity  and  Philan- 
hropy"  sprang  from  the  same  stock  as  Cleveland's  new 
lublic  welfare  department  and  home  rule  charter.  Cleve- 
and's  mayor,  a  leader  in  all  such  experiments,  was  chair- 
nan  of  the  committee  that  appointed  the  provisional  board 
•f  the  Cleveland  Federation. 

The  unique  feature  of  the  new  organization  was  a  con- 
olidated  budget  of  all  private  welfare  expenditures,  to 
eplace  catch-as-catch-could  budgeting  and  financing.  The 
ace  was  no  longer  to  be  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the 
trong  money  raising  agency.  The  city's  need  for  specific 
ices  was  to  be  the  strong  influence  in  determining  the 
live  financial  resources  of  each  organization. 
This  quest  for  a  balanced  ration  of  welfare  services,  this 
leaver  to  see  the  problem  whole,  now  is  accepted  as  the 
;sary  foundation  of  modern  chest  policy.  But  in  1913 
Cleveland  Federation  was  venturing  into  unproved 
und  in  holding  that  givers  would  welcome  such  a  uni- 

systematized  service  and  finance  program. 
The  idea  of  financial  federations  took  root  in  this  coun- 
because  of  local  combinations  of  circumstances,  not  be- 
,use  of  field  organizers  or  promoters.  Forces  at  work  in 
Lmerican  cities  unconsciously  had  prepared  the  ground  for 
.  Men  like  George  Eastman  of  Rochester,  Samuel  Mather 
f  Cleveland.  William  Cooper  Procter  of  Cincinnati,  the 
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Fleishhackers  of  San  Francisco,  recognized  it  as  at  least 
a  partial  answer  to  their  local  problems  of  social  welfare 
finance. 

Before  the  United  States  entered  the  world  war  fifteen 
cities  had  followed  Cleveland's  example  and  were  trying 
out  the  plan.  The  multiplicity  of  war  appeals  spread  the 
experiment  to  unrecorded  scores  of  cities,  many  of  which 
combined  their  local  and  war  needs  in  one  united  cam- 
paign. By  1919  forty  cities  were  making  a  unified  budget 
appeal  for  local  peacetime  social  and  health  services.  An 
average  of  twenty-five  additional  cities  each  year  have 
adopted  some  form  of  federated  giving,  and  80  percent  of 
them  have  persisted  year  after  year.  Today  the  467  so- 
called  "chest  cities"  include  a  population  of  fifty  million 
or  68  percent  of  all  the  urban  residents  of  the  United  States. 

In  many  of  these  cities  more  people  join  in  giving  to 
the  chest  than  vote  together,  worship,  work,  or  play  to- 
gether. Its  unifying  influence  reaches  out  to  men  and  women 
of  every  creed,  of  every  political  faith,  of  every  race,  of 
every  economic  class.  Whatever  the  current  issues,  such  as 
political  partisanship  or  industrial  strife  which  divide  opin- 
ion at  any  given  moment,  the  chest  campaign  serves  always 
as  a  call  to  work  together  toward  a  common  goal.  "By  com- 
mon consent  the  plan  of  city-wide  fund  raising,"  say  Silcox 
and  Fisher  in  their  book,  Catholics,  Jews  and  Protestants, 
published  for  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research, 
"has  done  more  to  foster  good  relations  among  leaders  of 
the  three  faiths  than  any  other  single  influence." 

UNDER  the  chest  plan,  giving  has  increased  and  the 
contributions  on  which  agencies  rely  have  been  sta- 
bilized. Before  the  depression,  records  kept  for  the  same 
group  of  chests  showed  a  steady  average  increase  of  3  per- 
cent a  year.  Even  in  the  financial  crashes  of  1929  and  1937, 
chests  maintained  the  same  rate  of  increase.  New  chests 
during  the  depression  averaged  a  50  percent  increase  over 
previous  pledges  to  separate  agencies.  While  philanthropy 
as  a  whole  was  shrinking  52  percent  through  the  lean  years, 
the  older  chests  shrank  less  than  one  third  that  much.  Nor 
was  the  shrinkage  caused  by  a  decrease  in  large  gifts;  in 
every  year  since  the  depression  began  givers  of  $5000  and 
over  have  contributed  a  greater  share  of  the  total  than  they 
did  in  1929. 

The  community  chest  fort  was  held  during  the  depres- 
sion years  but  not  without  strenuous  effort.  In  the  begin- 
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ning  of  that  period  relief  needs  had  nearly  swamped  all 
social  services  and  when  the  federal  government  came  to 
the  rescue  with  FERA  funds,  many  chest  leaders  feared 
that  appeals  for  non-relief  services  would  fall  on  deaf  ears. 
In  1932  an  all-time  "high"  of  101,377,537  was  raised  by 
the  chests  of  the  country.  After  that  contributions  dropped. 

In  the  darkest  hour  a  new  plan  was  formed,  the  Com- 
munity Mobilization  for  Human  Needs.  Newton  D.  Baker, 
its  first  chairman,  demonstrated  that  the  "united  front" 
for  voluntary  welfare  services  could  be  as  forceful  nation- 
ally as  locally.  Under  his  leadership  the  decline  of  con- 
tributions was  stopped  short.  The  total  began  to  mount 
again  under  the  chairmanship  of  Gerard  Swope,  and  has 
continued  its  rise  under  Charles  P.  Taft  of  Cincinnati. 
Growing  year  by  year,  the  amount  raised  by  chests  and  fed- 
erations for  1938  is  estimated  at  $83  million  or  more. 

The  confidence  which  the  American  people  have  placed 
in  this  "modern  way  to  neighborliness"  has  resulted  in  great 
demands  upon  the  chests.  Contributors  began  early  to  ask 
questions:  Just  how  necessary  is  all  this  work?  How  well 
is  it  being  done?  Could  it  be  done  better  in  some  other 
way?  In  the  very  next  year  after  the  Cleveland  Federa- 
tion held  its  first  campaign,  a  council  was  organized  among 
the  functions  of  which  was  an  effort  to  answer  such  ques- 
tions. In  other  cities  councils  of  social  agencies  preceded  the 
fund  or  soon  followed  it.  Councils  in  some  communities, 
chest  budget  committees  in  others,  still  are  seeking  the  an- 
swers. Some  review  of  the  whole  program  is  likely  to  take 
place  when  the  budget  committee  determines  the  relative 
and  total  appropriations.  But  more  searching  inquiry  was 
demanded  by  communities,  especially  after  the  depression 
years.  If  all  this  money  wasn't  for  relief  of  the  unemployed, 
what  was  it  for,  anyway?  People  did  not  begrudge  their 
contributions  if  they  could  be  convinced  that  funds  were 
being  expended  wisely  and  for  necessary  work.  But  they 
had  to  be  shown. 

In  partial  response  to  that  demand  sixty-three  studies 
and  surveys  have  been  made  since  1930  under  the  direction 
of  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  nine  of  them  last 
year,  with  six  more  requested  in  the  first  few  months  of 
1938.  Probably  the  most  thorough-going  are  the  Hartford 
survey  in  1934,  Providence  in  1936,  and  the  one  which 
Minneapolis  is  now  beginning — the  most  comprehensive 
survey  yet  undertaken  by  the  national  association.  To  re- 
view and  revalue  the  work  of  the  agencies,  to  help  them 


to  reshape  it  if  necessary,  may  run  counter  to  tradition  or 
to  "vested  interests,"  but  it  is  what  the  community  requires 
of  the  modern  chest  and  council.  As  much  as  50  percent 
change  in  the  basic  function  of  participating  agencies  over 
a  ten-year  period  has  been  achieved  in  some  cities  by  such 
cooperative  planning. 

A  pressing  need  for  objective  standards  by  which  to 
measure  results  of  welfare  services  has  been  disclosed  by 
these  studies.  In  every  community  study,  the  representa- 
tives of  cooperating  national  agencies  work  toward  such 
standards,  which  may  be  based  on  such  factors  as  trends 
in  juvenile  delinquency  rates,  in  divorce  and  other  family 
breakdowns,  or  in  morbidity  rates  for  various  diseases. 
These  national  representatives  are  increasingly  critical  of 
the  "water-tight  compartment"  specialization  which  they 
often  find  in  local  social  work:  the  children's  agency,  for 
example,  seeing  only  the  child  when  the  family  is  the  real 
problem ;  the  family  agency  seeing  only  dependency  when 
juvenile  delinquency  has  become  the  aim  of  modern  social 
planning  and  surveys. 

Each  of  these  developments  of  chest  and  councils — and 
I  have  selected  only  a  few — has  left  a  special  responsibility 
in  its  wake.  To  meet  these  responsibilities  with  any  success 
calls  for  a  combination  of  all  the  wisdom  and  experience 
and  good  will  that  can  be  mustered. 

Have  we  tried  to  see  the  problem  whole?  We  are  not 
succeeding  unless  we  consider  governmental  welfare,  and 
public  health,  with  their  vastly  greater  financial  resources, 
with  their  relatively  undeveloped  resources  of  citizen  par- 
ticipation and  guidance,  as  definite  parts  of  the  community 
service  job. 

Have  chests  stabilized  giving  and  increased  it?  Then 
they  must  constantly  exercise  care  that  gifts  are  secured  with 
full  understanding  of  their  purpose,  without  economic  pres- 
sure, and  with  full  willingness. 

Are  they  acting  as  a  unifying  force  ?  The  chest  and  coun- 
cil ought  to  have  something  to  contribute  to  the  new  crises 
in  labor  relations,  in  racial  discrimination,  in  partisan 
cleavages. 

The  chest  as  an  emergency  appeal  has  little  place  in  the 
world  today.  Chests  and  councils  that  are  living  with  their 
communities  year  after  year  are  placing  more  and  more 
emphasis  on  the  values  of  bringing  laymen  and  social  work- 
ers, agencies  and  central  federations,  official  and  voluntary 
groups,  to  face  the  total  need  and  to  shoulder  it  together. 


"Oh,  Those  Nurses! 
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((  T    WISH  that  nurse  wouldn't.   .   .   ." 

"I  wish  that  social  worker  would.  .  .  ." 
-*-  Family  welfare  agencies,  like  nursing  organiza- 
tions, have  their  basic  professional  policies  and  procedures 
for  cooperation,  and  their  executives,  like  nurse  executives, 
disavow  the  existence  of  friction  when  workers  on  the  job 
are  "good."  You  must  go  to  the  stair-climbers  and  the  door- 
knockers among  the  social  workers,  as  among  the  nurses,* 
to  discover  what  happens  when  everybody  isn't  100  percent 
'"good,"  and  what  they  think  might  be  done  to  smooth  off 
the  occasional  rough  edges  of  day-to-day  contacts. 


*Sec    "Oh,    Those    Social    Workers!"    by    Kathryn    Close.    Sure 
monthly,   March   1938. 


On  this  tour  of  discovery  stair-climbers  and  their  super- 
visors in  family  welfare  agencies  in  four  New  York  coun- 
ties were  interviewed.  After  some  preliminary  sputtering 
over  current  incidents  they  all,  without  exception,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  irritations  which  arise  between  so- 
cial workers  and  nurses  are  the  result  of  fundamental  at- 
titudes toward  their  jobs,  and  are  inculcated  by  their  pro- 
fessional training. 

The  education  and  training  of  the  social  worker  stresses 
freedom  of  individual  thought  and  action  while  the  nurse's 
training  holds  implications  of  obedience  to  direction  and 
authority.  Although  these  divergent  emphases  are  basic 
in  the  two  professions  they  almost  inevitably  produce  dis- 
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tortion  when  one  individual  presumes  tt>  judge  the  work  of 
another.  The  nurse's  job  is  to  her  clear  and  distinct — the 
treatment,  under  a  doctor's  direction,  of  a  patient's  physical 
condition  and  the  prevention  of  further  illness  in  his  family. 
To  the  social  worker,  however,  physical  illness  in  a  fam- 
ily is  only  a  part  of  a  complexity  of  problems  playing  upon 
one  another  in  the  inner  lives  of  the  various  members  of 
that  family.  In  main  cases  her  job  is  onlx  to  act  as  a  sort 
nt  while  the  members  of  the  family  bring  about  their 
own  mental  and  >ocial  adjustments.  If  the  social  worker 
is  modern,  she  probably  does  not  fix  inflexible  goals  for  her 
efforts.  To  her  the  nurse  seems  limited.  To  the  nurse, 
the  social  worker  seems  vague,  unreal  and  experimental. 

THIS  difference  is  seen  as  the  root  of  the  misunderstand- 
ing which  exist  between  the  social  worker  and  the 
nurse  in  the  field,  misunderstandings  which  are  not  dimin- 
i>hed  by  the  zeal  with  which  the  social  worker  guards  the 
confidences  of  her  clients,  or  by  the  nurse's  expectation  of 
complete  cooperation  from  other  professionals.  Some  social 
workers  are  outspoken  in  commenting  on  their  zeal  in 
safeguarding  confidence:  "Until  we  can  recognize  the  right 
of  other  professionals  to  a  frank  statement  of  what  we 
ha\e  learned  in  our  contact  with  a  family — in  other  words, 
our  social  diagnosis  and  prognosis — we  can  scarcely  claim 
the  right  to  the  professional  confidences  of  others  on  a 
:i*e."  They  see  the  justice  of  the  charge  that  the  psychiatric 
social  worker  in  particular  often  withholds  information 
that  might  be  of  value  to  the  doctor  and  nurse  in  their 
dealings  with  the  client.  They  admit  that  their  ethical 
obligation  to  guard  the  client's  confidence  sometimes  may 
appear  to  nurses  as  professional  "high-hatting,"  as  an  as- 
sumption that  the  nurses'  ethics  are  on  a  different,  and 
probably  slightly  lower  plane.  They  admit  too  that  pos- 
sihlv  some  social  workers  treat  the  nurses  as  "tools"  of  the 
job.  useful  in  times  of  stress,  but  only  "tools"  in  the  social 
worker's  comprehensive  plans  for  the  family. 

But  admitting  motes  in  their  own  eyes  they  point  out 
some  pretty  sizable  beams  in  the  exes  of  the  nurses.  Social 
workers,  they  say,  see  a  family  situation  whole — back  of 
it,  around  it  and  under  it — and  treat  it  for  all  of  its  com- 
ponent parts.  Therefore,  when  a  nurse  complains  that  the 
social  worker  "fails  to  give  aid  when  it  is  needed,"  the 
probability  is  that  the  nurse  is  myopic.  Need  may  be  less 
urgent  and  real  than  it  seems.  For  the  nurse  to  get  excited 
about  it  when  she  knows  the  social  worker  is  in  contact 
with  the  family  betrays  emotionalism  or  at  least  mistrust 
of  the  social  worker's  professional  judgment.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  nurse  "goes  off  the  handle"  when  her  at- 
tention is  called  to  empty  plates  on  the  family's  table.  She 
does  not  know  that  in  modern  constructive  case  work,  not 
only  the  giving  of  relief  but  also,  under  certain  conditions, 
its  withholding,  are  considered  and  used  for  their  thera- 
peutic values,  along  with  other  forms  of  treatment.  Here 
the  social  worker  suggests  that  the  nurse  use  her  head  on 
the  material  which  she  has  said  she  wants,  the  summary 
of  the  case  history  and  the  plan  for  the  family.  For  a  nurse 
to  refer  a  family  to  a  social  agency  is  commendable  but  the 
diagnosis  of  the  economic  need  in  that  family  should  re- 
main with  the  agency. 

In  most  instances  the  nurse's  effort  goes  no  further  titan 
to  push  for  immediate  relief,  but  in  others  she  may  some- 
times go  over  the  head  of  the  social  workers  and  herself 
arrange  for  relief  in  some  form  or  other.  This,  the  social 
workers  >ay,  undermines  the  family's  confidence  in  the 


agency,  and  in  its  plan  for  their  welfare.  Thex  admit  that 
they  sometimes  may  have  been  lax  in  interpreting  to  the 
nurses  the  philosophy  of  their  program  and  approach  in  re- 
lation to  relief  but  they  stoutly  maintain  that  they  never — 
well,  hardly  ever — expect  from  the  nurses,  in  this  regard 
as  in  others,  a  greater  desire  to  cooperate  than  they  them- 
i-elves  evince. 

Another  "regret"  that  social  workers  have  about  nurses 
concerns  the  nurses'  blind  spot  in  the  reason  for  referral  of 
cases.  Nurses,  they  say,  are  most  generous  in  referrals  for 
special  kinds  of  relief  but  rarely  indicate  any  awareness 
of  the  incapacity  that  may  prevent  a  family  from  provid- 
ing such  things  as  Christmas  treats  and  summer  outings 
for  its  own  children.  "The  nurses  seem  to  have  no  under- 
standing of  the  content  of  case  work  treatment.  Right 
under  their  eyes  in  many  homes  are  acute  problems  of  mal- 
adjustment that  we  are  equipped  to  treat,  but  unless  there 
is  also  economic  difficulty  it  rarely  seems  to  occur  to  the 
nurses  to  refer  the  case.  They  think  of  us  merely  as  alms 
givers." 

The  complaint  that  nurses  fail  to  refer  cases  for  any- 
thing but  material  assistance  seems  to  be  fairly  general.  The 
tendency  is  to  blame  it  on  what  social  workers  dub  "the 
nurses'  limited  social  vision"  which  harks  back  again,  they 
say,  to  her  training  and  the  circumstances  of  her  practice. 
It  is  suggested  that  ideally  a  community  nurse  should  rec- 
ognize social  problems  while  not  becoming  involved  in 
them.  This  ideal  probably  is  attained  by  nurses  as  a  pro- 
fessional body,  but  doubt  exists  as  to  xvhether  the  run-of- 
the-mill  community  nurse  has  reached  it.  Of  course  work- 
ing as  she  does  under  the  direction  of  the  doctor  this  is 
sometimes  difficult  for  her.  When  a  doctor  gives  up  the 
nurse  must  give  up,  at  least  in  all  matters  touching  on 
nursing  care.  But  it  is  only  the  not-so-good  nurse,  sax  the 
social  workers,  who  gives  up  on  all  scores.  They  \vill  tell 
you  plenty  of  stories  of  energetic  nurses  who  "clear"  with 
the  doctor  ("Have  you  any  objection,  doctor,  if  we  try 
to  pursue  this  trouble  and  see  if  xve  can  find  help  else- 
where?") and  then  follow  through  vigorously  on  matters 
of  prevention,  health  education  and  the  promotion  of  good 
medical  care. 

SOCIAL  workers,  they  themselves  admit,  do  not  need  to 
watch  their  steps  as  closely  as  do  nurses.  They  need 
not  take  "No"  for  an  answer  in  any  of  their  activity  in 
behalf  of  the  client.  The  good  social  worker  will  keep 
prodding  every  available  resource  until  she  finds  one  which 
can  give  \vhat  the  client  needs.  If  none  is  to  be  found  she 
keeps  on  prodding  anyway  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  com- 
munity interest  in  the  need  for  which  it  has  failed  to  pro- 
vide. She  is  free  to  drive  ahead  on  all  counts. 

Social  workers  in  public  agencies  are  less  critical  of  the 
community  nurse  than  those  in  private  family  agencies 
and  more  frequently  report  good  cooperative  relationships. 
Perhaps  this  is  because  the  administration  of  relief  is  more 
clearly  definable  than  the  "counselling  service"  offered  by 
private  agencies,  and  both  social  worker  and  nurse  are  more 
sure  of  their  ground.  In  most  communities  the  public  relief 
field  is  fenced  by  hard,  fast  rules.  The  worker  in  this  field, 
constantly  beset  by  problems  with  which  she  has  neither 
the  freedom,  the  time  nor  often  the  training  to  cope, 
is  grateful  for  the  surety  with  which  she  may  turn  to  the 
nurse  for  help.  With  the  nurse  she  says  she  can  really  xvork 
cooperatively  and  get  somewhere.  The  nurse,  on  her  side, 
knows  definitely  what  can  and  cannot  be  expected  of  a 
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public  agency  where  eligibility  is  nearly  as  concrete  as  the 
nose  on  your  face,  though  sometimes  she  may  become  im- 
patient with  the  red  tape  in  establishing  that  eligibility. 

If  social  workers  in  private  organizations  criticize  the 
nurse's  acceptance  of  professional  limitations,  most  of  them 
readily  admit  that  their  own  freedom  may  lead  them  afield 
into  the  nurse's  territory.  They  apologize  for  this  on  the 
ground  that  health  is  one  side  of  the  family  picture  which 
must  be  seen  for  a  complete  understanding  of  the  polygo- 
nous  whole.  But  in  seeing  it  their  zeal,  they  admit,  often 
carries  them  to  an  attempt  to  correct  it,  and  they  give 
unauthoritative  advice  on  diet  or  unwisely  approach  the 
delicate  subject  of  birth  control.  Supervisors  in  discussing 
this  excessive  zeal  are  prone  to  debit  it  to  the  young,  un- 
trained social  worker.  Some  of  them,  however,  believe  that 
the  approach  to  the  suggestion  of  birth  control,  with  all 
its  emotional  implications,  lies  as  much  within  the  province 
of  the- social  worker  as  of  the  nurse. 

In  spite  of  the  edgy  places  in  day-to-day  contacts,  social 
workers,  be  they  heads  of  organizations,  supervisors  or 
stair-climbers  evince  respectful  professional  friendliness  for 


community  nurses.  They  do  not  deny  misunderstandings 
and  occasional  irritating  incidents  but  they  agree  with  the 
nurses  that  misunderstandings  would  be  cleared  up  and  in- 
cidents reduced  to  a  minimum  if  the  social  worker  and  the 
nurse  each  would  learn  more  about  the  other's  profession, 
its  code,  its  aspirations  and  the  practical  limitations  of  its 
practice.  They  agree  that  this  should  start  in  the  training 
schools  of  both  professions  and  they  cheer  heartily  for  be- 
ginnings already  made  in  that  direction.  Meantime,  they 
urge  the  joint  case  conference  as  a  practical  means  of  re- 
solving difficulties.  They  know  it  takes  time,  and  that 
nurses  are  busy  women,  maybe  as  busy  as  social  workers, 
but  they  hold  that  in  the  long  run  the  case  conference  will 
be  worth  all  the  time  it  takes. 

Both  social  workers  and  nurses  are  fully  aware  that  as 
the  public  services  of  health  and  assistance  broaden,  the  two 
professions  are  coming  closer  together  in  the  common  cause 
of  ministering  to  people  in  trouble.  In  that  ministry  pro- 
fessional misunderstanding  has  no  place  and  the  sooner  it 
is  resolved  the  more  effectively  both  professions  will  func- 
tion. The  solvent,  they  all  agree,  is  knowledge. 


A  World  Safe  for  Mothers 

Mother's  Day,  May  8,  1938 

By  THOMAS  PARRAN,  M.D. 
Surgeon    General,    U.   S.   Public  Health   Service 


IN  1843  it  was  quite  a  piece  of  effrontery  for  a  young 
professor  of  anatomy  at  Harvard  University  to  dare 
present  a  paper  on  the  thesis  that  "the  disease  known 
as  puerperal  fever  is  so  easily  contagious  as  to  be  frequently 
carried  from  patient  to  patient  by  physicians  and  nurses." 
He  was  challenged  by  "routinists  and  unthinking  artisans" 
of  medicine  who  attributed  the  dreaded  childbed  fever  to 
accident  or  to  Providence,  and  disliked  to  have  the  dust 
shaken  out  of  their  traditions.  But  the  young  professor  had 
assembled  facts  to  prove  his  thesis. 

History  has  proven  Doctor  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
right.  Thus,  with  crusading  spirit  and  with  unassailable 
logic,  did  he  seek  to  reform  the  midwifery  abuses  of  his  day. 
Today  the  same  spirit  is  needed  in  fighting  to  save  mothers 
and  babies  from  untimely  death  or  injury. 

The  war  must  be  carried  to  the  enemy,  and  the  first 
enemy  is  poverty.  It  is  well  known  that  the  largest  families 
are  found  among  the  lowest  social  and  economic  groups. 
The  same  one  third  of  our  people  who  are  poorly  housed, 
poorly  clothed,  poorly  fed,  also  get  poor  obstetrical  care. 
Nearly  240,000  mothers  were  delivered  last  year  by  ig- 
norant, superstitious  midwives  and  for  at  least  40,000 
births  there  was  no  attendant. 

In  most  communities  we  have  good  doctors,  safe  hos- 
pitals, well-trained  nurses.  But  either  we  have  not  cared 
enough  to  use  these  facilities  for  good  medical  care  in  the 
prevention  of  maternal  deaths  or  else  we  have  not  known 
how  to  do  it. 

We  need  a  plan  in  the  nation  and  in  each  community 
for  the  provision  of  good  care  to  mothers  and  babies,  from 
tax  funds  if  need  be.  It  will  cost  money,  but  we  cannot 
afford  the  higher  price  of  neglect. 

Ignorance  is  the  second  enemy.  Various  studies  through- 
out the  countrv  indicate  that  one  third  of  all  maternal  deaths 


are  caused  by  ignorance  or  lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  patient.  Mothers  and  fathers  take  for  granted  that 
because  childbirth  is  natural  it  should  be  normal.  Too  fre- 
quently such  is  not  the  case.  Every  mother  needs  to  be 
watched  by  her  doctor  from  the  very  beginning  of  preg- 
nancy for  the  first  signs  of  abnormalities  or  complications. 
If  found  early,  these  need  cause  little  worry;  but,  if  allowed 
to  continue  until  dangerous  symptoms  occur,  it  may  be  too 
late — as  it  was  for  thousands  of  women  last  year. 

The  third  enemy  is  abortion.  Between  1918  and  1932, 
the  abortion  index  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  birth 
index.  Of  3000  pregnancies  in  New  York  City,  30  percent 
terminated  in  abortions,  three  fourths  being  illegally  in- 
duced abortions.  One  fourth  of  all  maternal  deaths  follow 
interrupted  pregnancies.  Nearly  three  fourths  of  the  deaths 
associated  with  abortion  were  due  to  sepsis,  the  dreaded 
childbed  fever,  so  gallantly  fought  by  Dr.  Holmes  nearly 
a  century  ago. 

These  figures  are  appalling,  but  they  represent  only  the 
known  cases  and  constitute  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
total  number.  Were  we  aware  of  the  real  facts,  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem  would  be  more  overwhelming. 

A  fourth  enemy  is  syphilis.  While  syphilis  is  not  a  direct 
cause  of  maternal  deaths,  it  is  the  greatest  single  cause  of 
stillbirths.  An  average  of  one  baby  in  every  sixty  in  this 
country  carries  the  germs  of  syphilis  in  its  body,  yet  no 
woman  need  bear  a  syphilitic  child.  Treatment  before  the 
fifth  month  of  pregnancy  will  prevent  congenital  syphilis 
nine  times  out  of  ten. 

Save  mothers  and  we  help  to  preserve  family  life.  Savei 
mothers  and  we  help  to  prevent  delinquency  and  untold 
human  suffering.  We  can  save  mothers  by  the  provision  of 
good  maternity  care  to  every  mother  who  needs  it.  That 
will  come  when  the  people  of  America  want  it. 
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The  Education  of  an  Examiner 

By  MARIE  DRESDEN  I.ANE 

Social  Worker.  Region  II,  Works  Progress  Administration 


THIS  is  the  "inside"  story  of  how  a  large  state  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare  went  about  the  business  of 
examining  candidates  for  its  social  work  staff.  It  is 
the  story  of  social  workers  and  of  candidates  for  jobs,  but 
primarily  it  is  the  story  of  the  laymen,  business  men,  manu- 
facturers, college  teachers,  bankers,  doctors,  club  women, 
trades  unionists,  engineers,  lawyers,  psychologists — nearly 
everybody  but  deep  sea  divers — who  did  the  examining  and 
who  carried  off  the  honors  of  the  show.  They  learned  more 
about  aid  to  mothers,  old  age  relief,  pensions  for  the  blind 
and  every  other  form  of  public  assistance  than  they  ever 
before  had  dreamed — and  they  learned  it,  believe  it  or  not, 
by  examining  candidates  for  positions  in  those  fields. 

They  learned,  also,  what  social  workers  are  like,  how 
they  talk,  look  and  dress,  what  special  abilities  lie  behind 
their  strange  phraseology — and  then  they  went  out,  these 
laymen,  and  told  the  world  about  it.  Within  a  few  days 
they  had  gained  a  whole  new  light  on  places  hitherto  dark 
to  them.  Even  within  a  few  hours  some  of  them  wanted  to 
know  why  the  state's  absurd  old  residence  law  wasn't  re- 
pealed ;  why  there  had  to  be  one  budget  for  a  family  with 
a  father  and  another  for  a  family  without ;  why  something 
wasn't  done  "to  give  vocational  education  to  children  in 
families  on  relief?"  Their  enthusiasm  made  them  good  ex- 
aminers— but  I  am  getting  ahead  of  my  story. 

You  see,  the  Rover  boys  thought  they  had  it  all  sewed 
up.  The  Rover  boys  are  the  roving  political  opportunists 
and  district  leaders  of  Pennsylvania — no  offense,  every  state 
las  them — and  in  this  instance  they  were  set  to  control 
ippointments  to  some  5000  jobs  available  through  the  estab- 
ishment  of  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance  of  Penn- 
ylvania. 

You  have  read  of  that  department  in  Survey  Midmonth- 
>•.  It  was  established  last  June  and  Governor  Earle  named 
Carl  de  Schweinitz  as  its  first  secretary.  Mr.  de  Schweinitz 
resigned  in  January  and  went  back  to  his  old  job  as  direc- 
t>r  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work.  All  that  is 
ncidental  to  this  story,  which  is  of  how  the  Rover  boys  met 
heir  match. 

The  act  establishing  the  department  provided  for  an  em- 
>loyment  board,  its  function  to  prepare  and  conduct  ex- 
aminations for  the  5000  positions.  The  provisions  relating 
to  examinations  were  a  compromise  between  the  demands 
of  those  who  wanted  a  first  class  civil  service  type  of  ex- 
amination and  the  demands  of  those  who  wanted  "local 
politics"  to  control  appointments.  Pennsylvania  has  no  state- 
wide civil  service  system. 

The  Rover  boys  knew  that  the  department  would  have 
$140  million  to  spend  in  the  biennium  1938-39.  No  sum  to 
sneezed  at,  with  the  jobs  and  the  relief  money  it  repre- 
sented. The  Rover  boys  did  not  sneeze.  To  them  the  jobs 
that  would  dispense  the  relief  money  held  the  key  to  its 
control  all  along  the  line. 

As  a  result  of  compromise  the  act  had  some  interesting 
clauses.  True,  'he  examinations  were  to  be  "practical  in 
character"  and  were  to  test  fairly  the  "relative  capacity  and 
fitness  of  persons"  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  positions 


they  sought,  but  there  were  other  clauses.  One,  that  "no  ap- 
plicant shall  be  required  to  have  had  any  scholastic  educa- 
tion in  social  service  work,  nor  to  have  had  any  other  special 
scholastic  education  or  special  training  or  experience." 
What  did  they  want — all  the  local  highschool  graduates  or 
only  the  eighth  graders?  After  all,  this  was  a  Department 
of  Public  Assistance  into  which  had  been  merged  the  func- 
tions of  emergency  relief,  mother's  assistance,  pensions  for 
the  blind,  and  old  age  relief.  It  wouldn't  be  extravagant  to 
think  that  the  performance  of  such  functions  called  for 
some  slight  special  training  or  experience.  But  the  act  said 
that  none  was  needed. 

Another  provision  was  that  applicants  must  have  been 
legal  residents  of  Pennsylvania  for  not  less  than  a  year  and 
of  the  districts  in  which  they  were  to  work  for  not  less 
than  six  months.  Both  the  omission  of  special  training  and 
experience  and  the  insistence  on  local  residence  showed 
the  subtle  hand  of  the  Rover  boys. 

You  see,  with  an  office  in  each  of  the  sixty-seven  coun- 
ties, with  a  central  state  office  and  with  an  expected  case 
load  of  300,000,  the  estimate  of  5000  jobs  was  reasonable. 
The  Rover  boys  were  more  interested  in  the  jobs  than  in 
the  clients. 

Well,  written  examinations  were  held  and  62,000  peo- 
ple took  them.  Sixty-two  thousand  residents  of  Pennsylva- 
nia (and  of  their  own  districts!)  stepped  up  and  said  they 
wanted  jobs  with  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance. 
In  the  written  examination  20,000  of  the  62,000  made 
grades  entitling  them  to  further  consideration.  For  the  mo- 
ment the  Employment  Board  was  stumped.  What  to  do? 
It  could  make  no  intelligent  choice  without  a  further  sift- 
ing process. 

The  act  mentioned  no  oral  examination  and  certain  legal 
minds  contended  that  the  board's  powers  of  examination 
were  completed  with  the  written  test.  But,  the  board  rea- 
soned:  "How  are  we  going  to  know  that  these  people  will 
do  well  by  their  clients?  How  know  that  the  unemployed, 
aged,  blind  and  mothers  in  want,  will  receive  the  assist- 
ance to  which  this  law  entitles  them?  It  is  our  job  to  pick 
the  right  people." 

WHO  are  the  members  of  the  Emplpyment  Board  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Assistance  of  Pennsylva- 
nia— this  unpaid  lay  board  with  no  fixed  tenure  of  office? 
The  chairman  is  Shippen  Lewis,  lawyer  by  profession, 
member  of  a  family  of  Quaker  descent  (you  might  have 
guessed  it),  long  prominent  in  affairs  of  civic  improve- 
ment. Another  member  is  Mrs.  Harvey  S.  Fouse,  club 
leader  of  Pittsburgh  who  is  familiar  with  problems  of  so- 
cial welfare  through  association  with  the  Mothers'  Assist- 
ance Fund.  The  third  is  Hugh  F.  Dolan,  Jr.,  of  Pottsville. 
young  and  energetic  engineer  who  knows  that  a  job.  to  be 
well  done,  requires  capable  workers  and  able  direction, 
and  who  also  happens  to  know  the  ways  of  the  Rover  boys. 
It  would  take  a  good  deal  of  heat  to  make  this  triumvirate 
go  along  with  something  it  considered  shoddy. 

I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  the  lawyer,  club  leader,  or 
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engineer  who  said,  on  examining  the  act  closely:  "This 
says  we  shall  test  not  only  'relative  capacity'  but  'fitness  of 
persons.'  How  can  we  test  fitness  of  persons  without  con- 
ducting oral  examinations  by  which  to  discover  whether 
staff  members  who  deal  with  the  clients  have  sympathetic 
personalities,  understanding,  good  judgment,  alertness  to 
clients'  needs,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  a  public  assistance  act?  We  can't.  Therefore,  we  cannot 
escape  the  obligation  to  hold  oral  examinations." 

Thus  the  board  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  legal  interpre- 
tation by  announcing  that  it  would  hold  an  oral  examina- 
tion for  all  of  the  20,000  who  were  candidates  for  positions 
involving  relationships  with  clients. 

When  it  was  announced  that  boards  would  be  selected 
to  conduct  oral  examinations,  the  Rover  boys  again  licked 
their  chops.  There  would  be  seven  or  eight  hundred  board 
members!  Of  course  they  would  be  paid,  and  surely  would 
control  the  lists  of  certified  applicants  to  go  to  the  county 
appointing  boards. 

UT  the  triumvirate  was  on  its  job.  In  the  first  place,  it 
announced,  members  of  the  oral  boards  would  not  be 
paid ;  and  in  the  second  place  it  set  up  the  boards  in  a  way 
that  put  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Rover  boys. 

Here  was  the  method  of  composition :  each  board  was  to 
consist  of  a  qualified  social  worker,  a  person  experienced  in 
the  field  of  personnel  or  civil  service,  and  an  unimpeachable 
representative  of  the  general  public,  called  the  "lay  mem- 
ber." I  have  mentioned  already  the  wide  variety  of  occu- 
pations which  the  lay  members  followed.  Add  a  sprinkling 
of  men  from  chambers  of  commerce,  well-known  ministers 
and  a  few  other  leaders  in  local  communities  and  you  have 
the  full  picture.  They  were  capable  and  conscientious  citi- 
zens with  no  axes  to  grind. 

People  from  the  fields  of  personnel  and  civil  service  also 
were  recruited  successfully,  donating  their  services.  For 
experienced  social  workers  a  call  went  out  to  neighboring 
states.  Wanting  people  personally  unacquainted  with  the 
applicants  and  free  from  involvements  with  the  state  de- 
partment's late  troubles  [see  Survey  Midinonthly,  February 
1938,  page  51]  the  board  invited  as  assistants  social  work- 
ers from  Ohio,  Indiana,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Mary- 
land, West  Virginia,  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  re- 
sponse wyas  gratifying,  and  the  examining  boards  became  a 
reality. 

For  six  weeks,  from  February  1  to  the  middle  of  March, 
these  examining  boards- — 700  people  in  all,  in  session  all 
over  Pennsylvania — examined  thousands  of  applicants, 
graded  them,  talked  about  them,  got  to  know  them  to  some 
extent,  and  incidentally  got  to  know  each  other.  A  care- 
fully prepared  rating  form  was  used  conscientiously.  Since 
judgment  was  to  be  rendered  on  the  applicant's  "personal 
fitness  for  the  particular  position  for  which  he  was  apply- 
ing," the  boards  had  to  give  special  attention  to  the  various 
qualifications  for  the  positions  of  county  director,  super- 
visor, visitor,  receptionist  and  any  others  "having  client  re- 
lationships." 

I  sat  on  the  board  examining  candidates  for  county  direc- 
tor of  Allegheny  County  and  later  assisted  some  thirty 
boards  in  examining  candidates  for  all  positions  in  the 
Philadelphia  area.  Among  the  candidates,  of  course,  were 
many  provisional  employes  and  many  other  persons  who 
have  been  working  for  years  in  the  fields  of  emergency- 
relief,  mothers'  aid  and  old  age  assistance.  Merely  to  ex- 
amine them  was  a  liberal  education. 
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And  that  is  exactly  what  the  laymen  got,  the  bankers, 
business  men,  lawyers,  teachers,  department  store  execu- 
tives, engineers,  club  leaders,  and  all  the  rest.  They  not 
only  got  it  but  they  were  delighted  with  themselves  for 
getting  it.  They  were  interested,  attentive,  inquiring,  as- 
tonished at  some  of  the  things  they  learned,  eager  to  learn 
more,  and  a  little  embarrassed  sometimes  by  their  own 
sketchy  information. 

"When  this  is  over  I'm  going  to  make  a  speech  to  my 
chamber  of  commerce"  said  one  man.  "Those  fellows  are 
all  wet.  They  think  a  department  like  this  just  spends 
money.  I'll  tell  'em.  Say,  this  is  important.  It  takes  skilled 
people.  Why,  I  hadn't  been  in  there  half  a  day  before  I 
was  failing  everybody  who  wasn't  a  trained  social  worker. 
(  I'd  like  to  be  there  when  he  tells  his  chamber  of  com 
merce.  The  state  and  federal  representatives  from  his  dis 
trict  have  cast  hardly  a  vote  in  the  past  five  years  in  favor 
of  any  proposal  for  relief,  social  security  or  unemployment 
compensation.  ) 

"Mrs.  Lane,"  said  another,  "these  candidates  say  Penn- 
sylvania doesn't  pay  rent  and  medical  aid  out  of  its  state 
fund.  How  can  that  be?  How  can  a  family  live  that  way? 
I'm  going  into  our  district  office  next  week  and  figure  out' 
some  budgets.  I  don't  think  they're  high  enough." 

"Neither  do  I,"  chimed  in  a  neighbor,  a  banker.  "Some 
of  these  families  don't  know  any  way  to  get  medical  carer 
except  to  beg  some  doctor  for  it.  At  least  where  there  aren'ti 
any  clinics,"  he  added,  remembering  something  else  he  hadl 
learned  the  day  before. 

"Look  here,  Mrs.  Lane,"  said  a  wealthy  and  conserva- 
tive gentleman  who  has  small  interest  in  civic  affairs,  "I'dl 
like  to  employ  in  our  district  that  social  worker  who  is  ore 
our  examining  board.  She  comes  from  the  New  York  Schooll 
of  Social  Work  and  I  always  thought  they  were  ever*! 
worse  than  the  ones  from  the  Pennsylvania  school.  I  guessi 
I've  been  very  ignorant." 
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HY  must  these  offices  be  scattered  all  over  town?"" 
asked  a  manufacturer  used  to  orderly  plants.  "The< 
employment  office  is  in  one  place,  the  WPA  in  another,  ther 
unemployment  compensation  office  in  a  third  and  the  PWA\ 
in  a  fourth.  The  man  who  worked  a  little  last  year,  them 
had  relief,  then  went  on  WPA  and  now  can  get  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  has  to  run  all  over  the  city  to  different' 
offices  and  after  every  call  go  back  to  the  employment  office. 
Anyway  that's  what  these  candidates  say.  Sounds  inefficient' 
to  me.  Legislators  pass  these  bills  one  at  a  time;  I  los« 
track  of  them  and  I'll  bet  they  do  too.  I  belong  to  a  foruir 
and  I  guess  we'll  ask  a  Congressman  or  two  to  come  oven 
and  tell  us  what  kind  of  a  way  this  is  to  run  business.' 

"Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Lane,"  said  a  woman  club  leader 
"several  of  our  candidates  this  morning  have  been  working, 
as  visitors  for   three  years  and  all  they  do   is  to   delivet' 
checks.   They  take   no   real   interest  in   the  families.   Why 
they  don't  even  think  about  getting  some  of  these  younft 
boys  into  trade  schools!  Those  boys'll  grow  up  able  to  df< 
no  more  than  their  fathers — just  catch-as-catch-can  work.  .| 
think  our  PTA  will  be  interested  in  this." 

So   it   went.    In   one   county   the   local   board   of   publii 
assistance    had    discharged   every   employe   when    the   ne 
department    was   established,   and    had    filled    their   place 
with  "deserving"  people  provisionally  appointed.  PresentH 
the  examination  produced  a  certified  list  for  the  count 
Nothing  happened.  A  member  of  the  oral  examining  boar 
called  the  other  member?  together  and,  though  the  boarri 
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no  longer  had  official  existence,  they  decided  to  see  to  it  that 
their  work  didn't  go  for  nothing.  So  they  wrote  to  Gover- 
nor Earle  and  to  Arthur  W.  Howe,  Jr.,  state  secretary  of 
public  assistance,  and  insisted  that  the  certified  lists  be  put 
into  effect.  They  lived  in  this  county,  they  said,  and  this 
was  their  case  load  as  much  as  it  was  anybody's.  They 
wanted  politics  cut  out  and  qualified  people  appointed.  In 
time  the  Employment  Board  certainly  would  have  seen  to  it 
that  the  certified  lists  were  used,  but  the  volunteer  mem- 
bers of  that  examining  board  didn't  want  to  wait.  They 
had  become  intelligently  concerned  and  they  proposed  to 
carry  through. 

I  have  not  meant  to  say  in  this  story  any  more  than  I 


have  said.  1  am  not  taking  sides  in  any  of  the  PetUUylvviU 
controversies.  I  am  not  defending  the  absence  of  a  state- 
wide civil  service  system.  1  am  not  even  saying  that  all 
the  people  appointed  as  a  result  of  these  examinations  will 
be  competent.  Certainly  I  am  not  saying  that  all  of  the 
$140  million  will  be  spent  wisely.  But  I  am  saying  that 
the  Employment  Board  did  an  extraordinary  job,  and  that 
the  Rover  boys  from  now  on  are  being  watched  by  a  lot 
of  newly  educated  bankers,  teachers,  business  men,  leaders 
of  clubs  and  chamber  of  commerce  men  who  are  more  inter- 
ested in  good  administration  of  public  assistance  than  they 
ever  were  before,  and  more  conscious  of  their  own  respon»i- 
bilities  for  getting  it  for  their  communities. 


Thoughts  of  a  rural  worker  in  Pennsylvania 
on  the  eve  of  the  oral  examinations 


IN  this  long,  long  stretch  of  insecurity  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Assistance  I  have  tried  desperately  to 
maintain  my  equilibrium,  to  remain  unbiased  and  ob- 
jective. Do  you  know  how  long  it  has  been  ?  Well,  in  a 
way  since  the  Goodrich  committee  was  appointed  at  the 
end  of  1935  to  examine  the  relief  and  unemployment  sys- 
tem in  the  state;  certainly  since  June  1937  when  the  legis- 
lature established  the  new  department. 

At  that  time  I  whooped  and  hurrahed  with  the  rest  of 
the  social  workers  because  the  principles  of  the  Goodrich 
recommendations  were  embodied  in  the  law.  Especially  a 
merit  system.  There,  certainly,  was  a  rung  in  the  ladder 
of  security. 

And  then  whispers  began  to  go  around,  and  presently 
political  pressures  became  apparent.  Oh,  definitely.  Then 
the  union  of  staff  workers,  the  CIO  affiliate,  came  out  with 
a  resolution  demanding  that  because  of  its  members'  ex- 
perience on  the  job  they  should  be  blanketed  into  the  new 
set-up. 

Pooh!  pooh!  said  I,  none  of  that  discrimination  for  me! 
I  am  willing  to  stand  on  my  own  feet.  If  I  don't  have  what 
it  takes  to  hold  my  job,  I  don't  deserve  to  have  and  to  hold. 
I.et  them  bring  on  the  examinations  and  the  social  workers 
will  come  out  on  top.  The  appointment  of  the  Employ- 
ment Board,  three  persons  of  integrity  combined  with  eager 
ability,  confirmed  my  enthusiasm  for  the  new  set-up.  Ah 
me,  yes!  'Twas  back  in  gay  September,  six  long  months 
ago. 

By  all  means  keep  your  chin  up.  Don't  let  little  things 
get  you  down,  or  affect  the  smooth  order  of  the  office.  The 
job  must  go  on !  Memo  No.  66  ...  Memo  No.  90  ... 
blanket  rulings  .  .  .  reaction  .  .  .  compromise.  We  must 
administer  the  rulings  of  the  state  office.  A  unified  front 
and  the  program  will  be  supported  by  the  community. 

Then  a  bombshell  .  .  .  de  Schweinitz  on  the  pan  .  .  . 
panic  let  loose.  Steady  now.  How  could  charges  so  lacking 
in  accuracy  have  any  real  effect  on  Our  Program?  And 
now  the  "investigation,"  perhaps  better  termed  a  spree  be- 
cause it  cost  money  and  ended  in  a  headache,  especially  for 
the  governor.  Keep  your  chin  up,  my  good  girl. 

Karl  de  Schweinitz  resigns  amidst  much  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth,  but  Dean  Goodrich  and  Judge  Smith 
crash  through  at  the  crucial  moment  to  set  our  feet  on  the 
ground.  We  are  fighting  for  a  principle  and  not  a  man. 
There  will  be  someone  else  to  carrv  on  the  torch.  We  still 


have  the  integrity  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  state 
board,  some  strong  county  executives  and  directors.  The 
Employment  Board  is  beginning  to  function.  We  mustn't 
let  loyalty  to  the  old  county  boards  bias  us  toward  the  new. 

Fond  farewells  to  old  board  members  are  scarcely  off 
the  pen  when,  again  whisperings,  and  more  than  that,  bold 
newspaper  headlines  acclaiming  the  political  countenance 
of  the  new. 

Can  this  be  true?  What  are  we  in  for  now?  Some  few 
counties  go  on  much  the  same,  but  weird  things  are  hap- 
pening in  others — workers  catapulted  from  one  job  to  an- 
other without  warning,  rhyme  or  reason. 

Come,  come  now.  We  must  keep  our  eye  on  The  Pro- 
gram, that  program  which  is  our  thinking  and  working, 
our  eating  and  sleeping.  The  Program  must  go  on. 

The  Employment  Board's  written  examination  conies 
along  at  the  psychological  moment  and  diverts  our  minds. 
An  endurance  contest  but  calculated,  we  fondly  hope,  to 
give  the  experienced  worker  a  break.  By  inference  at  least 
the  examination  recognizes  that  some  degree  of  intelligence 
is  required  for  the  job,  so  do  the  announced  salary  scales. 
Our  spirits  turn  upgrade. 

"The  Employment  Board  announces  oral  examinations 
to  determine  the  personal  fitness  ..." 

LTTLE  man,  what  now  ?  Whew,  an  oral  examination ! 
As  the  time  draws  nigh  it  assumes  the  proportions  of 
the  inquisition.  To  sit  and  wait  and  wait  and  wait  is  worse 
than  pulling  the  petals  off  the  daisies  if  you  really  care 
whether  he  loves  you  or  not.  The  State  Board  of  Assistance 
does  not  wonder  about  anything.  Theirs  is  to  do  or  die. 
Chop  $800,000  a  month  off  the  budget  and  what  do  you 
have?  Utopia!  bounded  on  the  east  by  irretrievable  loss  of 
morale,  on  the  north  by  inadequate  housing,  on  the  west  by 
lowered  health  standards,  and  on  the  south  by  deterioration 
of  the  human  race.  Dramatic — ah,  yes!  but  we  must  fight 
the  taxpayers.  But — in  a  weak,  small  voice — we  don't  want 
to  fight  the  taxpayers,  we  want  to  do  our  jobs  within  The 
Program. 

Alas  and  alack !  we  must  be  up  and  away,  oral  interviews 
are  scheduled  today.  A  good  night's  sleep  and  a  clear  mind 
are  all  it  takes.  Interpretation,  cooperation,  organization. 

reorganization,      politification,      certification,       ation, 

ation, ation,  -  — ation.  We'll  fight  for  the  right 

and  we'll  fight  for  the  right  and  .  .  . 
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Dear  Billy  Cogswell: 


THE  EDITOR,  dictating:  To'  Billy 
Cogswell :  We  are  sorry  that  we 
have  no  material  that  might  be 
useful  to  your  class  in  its  study 
of  crime  prevention  among  chil- 
dren and  we  are  not  quite  sure 
where  we  might  direct  you  for 
it.  If  any  promising  source  of 
material  occurs  to  us  we  will 
let  you  know. 

THE  EDITOR,  cogitating:  That's 
a  new  one  on  me.  How  old  is  a 
seventh  grader?  Twelve?  Thirteen?  Should  children  that  age  be 
thinking  about  crime  prevention?  And  yet,  and  yet.  ...  If  not, 
why  not?  Wonder  what  the  real  students  of  crime  prevention 


Survey  Associates,  Sherman,   Tex. 

Dear  Sirs: 

The  seventh  grade  of  the  Jefferson  School  is  studying 
about  crime  and  its  prevention  among  children.  If  you 
have  any  free  information  suitable  for  our  grade,  we 
would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  would  send  it  to  us. 

Yours  truly, 

Billy  Cogswell 


would  think  about  it.  Why  not 
ask  a  handful  of  them? 

THE  EDITOR,  to  the  secretary: 
Take  these  names,  quote  Billy's 
letter  exactly  as  is  and  then  say: 
Frankly,  I  don't  know  how  to 
answer  Billy  whose  inquiry,  it 
seems  to  me,  raises  a  very  in- 
teresting question.  We  hear  a 
great  deal  about  crime  preven- 
tion starting  with  children,  but 
here  is  a  child,  a  seventh  grader, 
who  wants  to  start  it  himself.  Is  this  desirable,  and  if  so,  how 
should  he  start?  What  has  our  literature  on  this  subject  said  to  the 
child  himself;  what  can  we  offer  him  for  his  own  objective  study? 


.  .  .  learn  to  understand  .  .  . 

A.   H.   MACCORMICK,   commissioner, 
Department  of  Correction,  New  York 

THE  question  raised  by  Billy  Cogswell's 
letter  is  difficult  to  answer.  My  opinion, 
based  on  not  too  extensive  knowledge  of 
child  psychology,  is  that  seventh  grade 
children  should  not  be  allowed  to  dwell 
very  much  on  the  problem  of  crime  or  its 
prevention.  I  do  not  see  what  they  can 
possibly  do  about  it  except  perhaps  to 
understand  better  some  of  the  children  of 
their  own  age  who  are  presenting  be- 
havior problems  to  their  parents  or  to  the 
school  authorities.  If,  for  example,  they 
could  learn  to  understand  the  child  with 
the  sense  of  inferiority  and  especially  the 
one  who  compensates  for  it  by  over- 
aggressiveness,  it  might  indirectly  help 
the  problem  child  in  question.  It  seems  to 
me  highly  dangerous,  however,  to  en- 
courage children  to  think  of  other  chil- 
dren as  problem  cases.  If  we  do,  the 
"good"  children  may  get  a  sense  of  su- 
periority which  in  time  will  get  them  into 
difficulties. 

Another  factor  is  that  so  many  children 
who  are  in  danger  of  becoming  juvenile 
delinquents,  and  later  adult  criminals, 
come  from  the  poorer  homes  and  the 
poorer  parts  of  our  communities.  The 
most  important  factor  in  their  cases  is 
their  social  and  economic  condition.  If  we 
start  emphasizing  that  fact  to  the  more 
fortunate  children,  we  may  again  give 
them  a  sense  of  superiority  and  empha- 
size the  feeling  of  inferiority  which  the 
poor  child  so  often  has. 

If  it  can  be  done  tactfully  and  if  psy- 
chological concepts  can  be  expressed  in 
terms  so  simple  that  the  children  will  not 
think  of  them  as  unreal,  a  great  deal  of 
good  might  be  done  by  teaching  young 
children  that  there  would  not  be  quite 
so  much  crime  and  delinquency  in  the 


world  if  social  and  economic  conditions 
were  improved.  There  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  learn  at  an  early  age 
about  child  labor  and  its  effects,  about 
the  effects  of  living  in  slum  dwellings, 
malnutrition,  and  so  forth.  I  would  be 
cautious,  however,  about  discussing  with 
young  children  characteristics  which  may 
be  inherited,  for  they  are  too  likely  to 
think  that  it  is  inevitable  that  the  child 
shall  be  like  its  parents. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  literature  that  I 
would  feel  safe  in  handing  out  to  children 
of  this  age  but  a  great  deal  must  be 
known  to  child  psychologists  and  others 
\vho  have  dealt  with  juvenile  delinquents. 

.  .  .  great  deal  can  be  gained  .  .  . 

LEONARD  W.  MAYO,  assistant  executive 
director,  Welfare  Council  of  New  York 

BILLY'S  letter  came  just  as  1  was  prepar- 
ing an  article  on  delinquency  for  the 
March  issue  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
Journal  in  which  I  tried  to  point  out  that 
delinquency  has  its  roots  in  so  many  com- 
munity conditions  that  there  are  many 
approaches  to  its  prevention.  This  is  one 
of  a  series  of  articles  which  began  in  the 
Journal  in  September  1937  based  on  the 
experiences  of  a  highschool  group  in  a 
fictitious  town  of  50,000  and  their  adven- 
tures in  learning  about  and  trying  to  deal 
with  some  of  the  community's  social  and 
civic  problems.  I  believe  that  Billy  and 
his  classmates  would  find  that  all  these 
articles  have  a  bearing  on  the  specific 
question  he  raises. 

The  best  book  I  can  think  of  for  this 
group  is  Crime  Prevention,  edited  by  the 
Gluecks.  It  is  written  in  a  rather  non- 
technical style  and  I  believe  that  Billy's 
grade  could  get  a  pretty  good  orientation 
from  it  and  find  in  it  enough  of  a  familiar 
nature  to  give  them  some  impression  of 
the  range  of  the  problem  and  the  points 


at  which  different  types  of  organizations 
can  make  some  contribution. 

Crime  prevention  activities,  it  seems  to 
me,  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Those    activities   of   an   official   and 
governmental   nature   which   have   to   do 
with  restraint  and  punishment  or  treat- 
ment of  people   who  have   already  com- 
mitted crimes. 

2.  Programs,  activities  and  efforts  di- 
rected to  those  who,  because  of  some  acts 
already    committed    or    certain    tangible 
signs   given,   show   promise   of   becoming 
"offenders."  Under  this  classification  we 
have    special    classes    in    schools,    certain 
institutions    for    children,    Big    Brother 
work  and  boys'  clubs,  family  service,  and: 
so  on. 

3.  Those  activities  which  relate  to  re- 
moving some  of  the  deep  roots  of  crime, 
through  the  development  of  health  stand- 
ards,  provision   of   decent   housing,    ade- 
quate  recreation   activities,   improved   re- 
lations   between    teachers    and    children 
and  parents  and  children. 

Obviously,  the  things  which  a  group 
of  grade  children  actually  can  do  in  fur- 
therance of  any  of  these  activities  are 
very  limited,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
education,  awareness  and  insight  which 
can  be  gained  at  this  age.  This  I  think  is 
indicated  when  youngsters  like  Billy  make 
the  inquiry. 

.  .  .  mores  of  the  community  . 
ELEANOR  T.  GLUECK,  Harvard  Law  School 

BILLY    COGSWELL'S    question    presents    a 
very  grave  challenge  to  those  of  us  who 
are  interested  in  crime  preventive  work, 
among  school  children.  Although  we  shall 
probably  fail  Billy  at  the  moment  because' 
we  do  not  know  of  materials  suitable  to  > 
the  needs  of  seventh-graders,  his  request 
undoubtedly  will  set  some  of  us  to  think- 
ing about  how  a  very  apparent  need  may. 
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lir  Mipplird.  Although  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  a  school  textbook  on  crime  pre- 
vention should  be  prepared  for  children 
as  young  as  Billy,  it  does  seem  as  though 
grade  school  texts  in  civics  might  devote 
sections  to  delinquency  and  its  preven- 
tion. Just  what  should  be  included  would 
have  to  grow  out  of  experimental  teach- 
ing of  the  subject  to  determine  what 
types  of  information  in  this  field  children 
would  absorb  and  benefit  from. 

It  occurs  to  me  also  that  here  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  vitalization  of  so- 
called  "character  education  programs." 
Sociologists  so  often  emphasize  that  chil- 
dren are  influenced  for  good  or  ill  by  the 
mores  of  the  community  in  which  they 
live.  Perhaps  a  crime  preventive  program 
shaped  about  the  building  up  of  a  code 
of  morals  designed  to  counteract  the  un- 
wholesome influences  of  the  environment 
would  furnish  the  broadest  base  for  meet- 
ing the  needs  expressed  by  Billy.  It  might 
well  deal  with  such  practical  problems 
as:  Why  is  it  wrong  for  children  to 
gamble,  to  steal,  to  smoke  at  an  early- 
age,  to  drink,  to  carry  on  illicit  activities, 
to  condone  engagement  in  sharp  business 
practices,  and  so  on? 

I  hope  that  out  of  Billy's  inquiry  may- 
grow  a  specific  effort  to  stimulate  the 
preparation  of  materials  which  might  be 
used  in  grade  schools  throughout  this 
country.  We  know  already  that  most 
adult  criminals  never  go  beyond  grade 
school  so  that  preventive  work  must  be 
concentrated  there. 

.  .  .  consider,  discuss, 
do  something  .  .  . 

ELEANOR  R.  WKMBKIDGE,  Lot  Angeles,  Calif. 

BILLY  COGSWELL'S  letter  puts  a  very  good 
question  before  the  house.  We  start  in 
the  grade  schools  to  instruct  in  traffic 
safety,  dentistry,  diet,  sports,  ventilation, 
to  say  nothing  of  long  division  and  gram- 
mar. But  is  anything  done  about  mis- 
conduct of  young  delinquents?  So  far  as 
I  know,  even  in  the  best  schools,  they  are 
hustled  off  to  a  clinic  or  a  court,  but  the 
children  have  nothing  to  say  about  it.  In 
my  opinion,  Billy  is  right,  and  they  should 
consider  the  matter. 

I  have  asked  my  own  daughter  in  the 
eighth  grade  for  suggestions.  She  says 
that  children  are  always  interested  in 
crime  stories,  and  all  listen  to  them  over 
the  radio,  "But  they  are  always  old.  I 
never  heard  anyone  talk  about  a  child." 
It  may  be  regrettable  that  children  do 
listen  to  G-men  and  pirate  stories.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  they  do,  so  an  in- 
terest is  there  to  start  with. 

My  first  suggestion  to  Billy  would  be 
that  a  group  of  the  boys  and  girls  them- 
selves decide  who  are  the  children  in  their 
school  who  are  getting  out  of  hand,  and 
after  discussion  of  the  matter  among 
themselves,  with  their  parents  and  the 
teacher,  do  something  about  it.  They 


might  invite  thcx-  children  to  play  in  a 
game,  see  that  they  got  better  looking 
clothes,  take  pains  to  say  "Hello,"  or  eat 
lunch  with  them,  invite  them  to  the  club 
to  discuss  behavior  in  the  school  yard, 
teach  the  girls  to  dance,  the  boys  to  do 
something  or  other.  Better  yet,  let  them 
discover  what  these  children  do  well,  and 
learn  from  them. 

Several  years  ago  I  made  a  speech  in 
Texas.  A  row  of  small  boys  on  the  front 
seat  asked  me  questions  that  were  harder 
to  answer  than  those  of  their  elders. 

.  .  .  keep  out  of  trouble  .  .  . 

JESSIE  Tui,  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social 
Work,  Philadelphia 

I  FEAR  I  am  stumped — I  have  no  idea 
what  to  tell  Billy  that  he  could  do  ex- 
cept to  try  to  keep  himself  out  of  trouble. 
I  question  such  programs  for  children — 
as  I  question  mental  hygiene,  sex  educa- 
tion and  the  like,  but  meantime  you  have 
to  answer  Billy  and  you  have  my  sym- 
pathy. • 

.  .  .  not  by  talking  about  it  ... 

SANFORO  BATES,  Boys'  Clubs  of  America, 
Inc.,  New  York 

MY  idea  would  be  to  tell  Billy  Cogswell 
to  do  his  lessons  well  and  aim  to  be  that 
kind  of  leader  on  the  playground  and  in 
his  spare  time  to  whom  his  associates  may 
look  up. 

I  have  little  sympathy  with  the  alto- 
gether too  obvious  crime  prevention 
movements  among  adults  and  even  less  as 
far  as  children  are  involved.  If  crime 
is  to  be  prevented  it  will  not  be  by  talking 
about  it.  The  best  way  to  prevent  it  is 
to  force  interest  in  crime  out  of  the  minds 
of  children  by  putting  something  better 
in  its  place. 

.  .  .  discussion  of  virtues  .  .  . 

ALBERT  B.  HINES,  director.  Madison  Square 
Boys'  Club,  New  York 

I  AM  not  in  favor  of  acquainting  children 
with  the  machinery  of  crime,  but  I  see 
nc  objection  to  boys  discussing  their  own 
situation  and  why  their  friends  got  into 
trouble.  There  is  a  play  called  "Fingers," 
published  by  the  Big  Brother  Movement, 
which  our  boys  have  done  three  or  four 
times  and  the  effect  has  been  good  on 
the  boys  themselves. 

I  should  think  a  group  of  this  age 
would  get  a  lot  out  of  discussion  on  some 
of  our  basic  virtues  such  as  honesty,  in- 
tegrity, loyalty  and  good  sportsmanship. 
A  group  of  this  type  might  be  interested 
in  making  a  survey  of  community  re- 
sources as  to  the  number  of  candy  stores, 
pool  rooms,  saloons,  churches,  recreation 
centers,  and  so  on.  One  of  our  group 
clubs  of  this  same  age  made  a  study  of 
boys  on  the  streets  in  the  afternoon,  eve- 
nings and  on  Sundays.  Another  group 
made  a  survey  of  the  games  boys  and 


ijirls  played  on  the  streets.  Under  wise 
leadership,  these  surveys  can  be  inter- 
preted and  valued  as  to  their  character 
building  value  and  crime  prevention  pos- 
sibilities. 

.  .  .  the  positive  approach  .  .  . 
JAMES  E.  WEST,  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
BILLY'S  letter  asking  for  information  on 
crime   and  its  prevention,   which  can   be 
used  by  his  class  at  school,  provokes   a 
great  deal  of  thought.  Like  letters  from 
children  which  we  have  received,  it  indi- 
cates that  teachers  are  attempting  to  give 
practical  content  to  classes  in  civics. 

We  of  Boy  Scouts  of  America  believe 
that  the  best  approach  toward  crime  pre- 
vention is  the  positive  one,  with  leader- 
ship and  activities  fostering  normal  living. 
We  go  further,  and  attempt  to  increase 
that  group  of  people  who  have  a  regard 
for,  and  desire  to  contribute  to,  the  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of  others.  Our  experi- 
ence has  indicated  that  this  mode  of  living 
can  be  made  attractive  and  challenging, 
even  in  terms  of  childhood  interests  and 
recreation. 

Perhaps  more  should  be  done  toward 
sharing  with  children  the  problems  of 
crime  and  the  loss  which  it  causes  to  life 
and  society.  I  would  insist,  however,  that 
what  is  done  should  be  handled  so  that 
crime  does  not  receive  undue  emphasis; 
that  it  be  presented  without  glamor,  that 
it  bear  no  challenge  to  adventure.  As 
health  education  is  presented  positively, 
rather  than  through  the  horrors  of  dis- 
ease, so  should  the  normal  goal  of  good 
citizenship  be  presented  positively.  As  dis- 
ease in  health  education  receives  minor 
and  indirect  attention  rather  than  empha- 
sis, so  may  crime  be  treated  in  the  edu- 
cation of  children  toward  active  citizen- 
ship and  good  character. 

The  school  may  foster  the  positive  ap- 
proach in  the  classroom  directing  the 
child  toward  the  teachings  of  his  home 
and  church — relationships  which  may 
need  cementing.  The  school,  in  recogniz- 
ing the  need  for  positive  influences  during 
leisure  hours,  might  well  lend  its  encour- 
agement toward  membership  in  any  of 
the  several  organizations  active  in  this 
field. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  our  experience 
in  supplying  to  the  boy  who  is  a  Scout, 
the  idealism  of  our  Scout  Oath  or  Prom- 
ise and  the  Scout  Law  as  well  as  the 
ideals  of  service  contained  in  the  practice 
of  the  daily  Good  Turn,  has  indicated  an 
effective  and  constructive  approach  to  the 
promotion  of  good  citizenship  among 
boys.  A  host  of  case  studies  reveal  how 
potential  delinquency  has  been  translated 
into  desirable  conduct  through  the  posi- 
tive force  of  these  ideals. 

In  this  process,  the  influence  of  the 
gang,  as  Thrasher  and  Puffer  and  many 
other  students  of  boy  life  have  pointed 
out,  is  a  potent  force.  When  that  gang  is 
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a  Boy  Scout  Troop  or  Patrol,  operating 
under  the  leadership  of  a  man  of  charac- 
ter, with  the  Scout  ideals  as  a  pattern 
upon  which  "the  gang"  bases  its  tradi- 
tions, then  indeed  constructive  citizen- 
ship is  the  outcome. 

Obviously,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that 
unless  a  boy  belongs  to  such  an  organiza- 
tion as  Boy  Scouts  he  will  become  a  de- 
linquent; but  certainly  it  can  be  main- 
tained, in  answer  to  Billy's  question,  that 
participation  in  such  a  program,  supple- 
mentary to  the  home,  church  and  school, 
offers  one  of  the  best  assurances  of  the 
production  of  citizens  who  not  only  live 
within  the  law  but  more  than  that,  have 
the  capacity  to  care  about  others. 

...  be  a  square  guy  .  .  . 

WINTHROP  D.  LANE,  director,  New  Jersey 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Commission 

DEAR  BILLY:  Is  your  grade  just  studying 
the  subject  of  crime  and  its  prevention 
among  children,  or  do  you  yourself  want 
to  help  actively  to  prevent  crime  among 
children? 

The  editor  of  the  Survey  Midmonth- 
ly  seems  to  think  that  you  and  your 
classmates  want  to  do  something  active 
to  help  prevent  crime  among  children. 
Personally,  Billy,  I  don't  believe  that 
there  is  very  much  you  can  do  except  to 
be  a  square  guy  yourself,  keep  out  of 
serious  mischief,  and  act  toward  other 
boys  and  girls  in  the  same  decent  and 
loyal  way  you  would  like  them  to  act 
toward  you.  Your  good  example  will 
count  for  more  and  have  more  influence 
than  almost  anything  else  you  can  do. 
Keep  your  word;  try  to  understand  other 
people  and  their  troubles  and  character- 
istics; and  have  a  good  time  without  try- 
ing to  get  it  in  ways  that  interfere  with 


the  rights  and  happiness  and  property  of 
other  people.  You  are  old  enough  to  do 
all  this. 

As  you  grow  older,  try  to  learn  more 
and  more  why  people  do  the  things  they 
do.  Delinquency  and  crime,  you  know,  are 
only  ways  of  behaving  or  acting;  and 
there  are  reasons  for  all  ways  of  behaving 
or  acting.  One  of  the  exciting  things 
about  being  alive  today  is  that  we  are 
learning  more  and  more  about  why 
people  do  the  things  they  do;  and  of 
course  that  makes  it  easier  to  prevent  bad 
behavior  from  the  beginning.  As  you 
grow  up  remember  to  do  all  that  you  can 
to  make  sure  that  children  have  the  things 
they  need  in  childhood,  and  have  a  real 
chance  for  a  full,  happy  life.  Some  of  the 
things  they  need  are  love,  understanding, 
sympathy,  friends,  a  good  time,  play,  good 
food,  clothes  they  are  not  ashamed  of,  a 
good  place  to  live,  and  some  grown-ups 
to  give  them  all  the  help  they  need.  So 
don't  be  too  quick  to  condemn  people  who 
do  wrong  things  and  get  into  trouble,  but 
try  to  keep  on  learning  how  you  can 
help  to  give  all  children  a  chance  to  get 
the  right  kind  of  start. 

If  you  and  your  classmates  just  want 
to  study  crime  and  its  prevention,  why 
not  invite  a  probation  officer,  a  juvenile 
court  judge,  a  teacher  (one  from  a  col- 
lege, maybe)  or  a  social  worker  to  come 
over  from  Dallas  or  Fort  Worth  and 
talk  to  you  and  your  classmates?  Those 
cities  are  not  far  from  Sherman,  and  they 
are  big  cities  and  there  are  people  in  them 
who  could  be  very  interesting  to  you. 
Perhaps  your  teacher  could  invite  a  doc- 
tor or  a  psychologist  or  a  psychiatrist — 
if  you  don't  know  what  those  words 
mean,  ask  somebody — to  come  and  talk  to 
you.  You  might  have  several  kinds  of 
talks — one  from  a  chief  of  police,  one 


from  a  judge,  one  from  a  social  worker, 
one  from  a  psychiatrist,  and  so  forth. 
These  people  could  not  only  talk  to  you 
about  crime  and  its  prevention,  but  they 
could  tell  you  things  that  are  going  on 
right  in  Texas,  and  in  your  own  part  of 
Texas,  that  would  help  you  to  under- 
stand just  what  they  mean.  Perhaps  there 
are  people  right  there  in  Sherman  who 
could  talk  to  you  in  the  same  way. 

If  you  have  a  juvenile  court  or  a  pro- 
bation officer  in  Sherman  why  not  ask 
the  judge  or  the  probation  officer  to  come 
and  tell  you  about  some  of  the  people  who 
commit  crimes  and  how  they  treat  them. 

The  trouble  with  almost  all  books 
about  crime  is  that  they  are  written  for 
grown-ups — and  most  of  them  are  either 
very  dull  or  too  hard  even  for  grown-ups. 

Still,  you  might  try  some  of  the  chap- 
ters in  Life  and  Death  in  Sing  Sing,  by 
Warden  Lewis  E.  Lawes.  If  you  don't 
like  it,  try  it  again  when  you  are  a  fresh- 
man in  highschool.  Write  to  Miss  Kath- 
arine F.  Lenroot,  chief  of  the  Children's 
Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.  C.  for  a  pamphlet  called 
Facts  About  Juvenile  Delinquency,  Its  ', 
Prevention  and  Treatment;  you  can  get 
as  many  copies  as  you  want  for  5  cents 
per  copy.  Write  also  to  the  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  50  West 
50  Street,  New  York  City,  and  ask  them 
to  send  you  some  of  their  pamphlets.  But 
better  yet,  get  some  of  those  teachers 
and  social  workers  from  Dallas  and  Fort  ( 
Worth  to  come  over  and  stand  right  up 
in  front  of  your  class  where  you  can 
put  them  on  the  spot  and  ask  them  all 
the  questions  you  want. 

P.  S.  Earl  R.  Parker  is  the  chief  pro- 
bation officer  of  the  Dallas  County  Ju- 
venile   Court,    and   can    be    addressed    inij 
care  of  that  court,  Dallas,  Tex. 


HANDMADE  WAR  AND  PEACE 

Boys  of  the  Cougar  Club  of  the  Irene  Kauffman  Settlement,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  made  a 
little  war  and  peace  of  their  own.  Using  orange  crates,  furniture  boxes,  plaster  of  paris, 
sponges  and  a  little  paint,  the  "cougars"  built  a  before  and  after  village,  '.hereby  gaining 
by  the  handcraft  method  a  notion  of  one  of  the  things  that  war  means.  The  project  cost 
about  $5  —  and  well  worth  it,  say  Sidney  A.  Teller,  settlement  director,  and  Harry 
Ratner.  father  of  this  idea,  to  which  some  300  "cougar-hours"  of  time  were  given. 
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German  Emigres  Help  Each  Other 


ByTONI  STOLPER 


OK  all  the  problems  which   Hitler  has  presented  to 
the  world,  one  of  the  harshest  is  that  of  the  refu- 
gees. The  "unbloody   revolution"  of  totalitarian- 
ism has  \iprooted  from  the  home  soil  an  unholy  harvest  of 
human  lives,  to  wither  as  they  may.  There  have  been  other 
mass  emigrations  in   history,   but  never  before  have  emi- 
grants,  before    leaving   their   homeland,   been   stripped   of 
their  personal   belongings  by   that   modern   invention,  ex- 
change restrictions;  never  before  has  a  body  of  emigrants 
been   expelled    from   such    a   highly   specialized    industrial 
sty  as  that  of  Germany.  Never  have  emigrants  faced  a 
world  more  reluctant  to  receive  new  men,  new  problems, 
new  unemployed. 

Most  countries  in  Europe  and  many  overseas  have  shut 
their  doors  firmly  against  German  emigrants.  Some  coun- 
tries have  permitted  them  to  cross  frontiers,  but  have  denied 
them  the  legal  right  to  work,  thus  pauperizing  them  or 
compelling  them  to  move  on.  All  degrees  of  rigidity  exist 
in  the  details  of  anti-emigrant  practices.  Taken  together 
they  constitute  an  appalling  human  tragedy. 

In  its  treatment  of  the  problem  the  United  States  has 
conducted  itself  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  best  traditions. 
The  authorities  have  contrived  to  be  humane  even  when 
complying  with  restrictive  post-war  immigration  regula- 
tions. If  the  prospective  immigrant  could  show  guarantees 
against  becoming  a  public  charge,  he  and  his  family  were 
admitted  with  rights  and  privileges  wholly  comparable  to 
those  of  the  American  born.  And  now,  in  this  sixth  year  of 
Hitler  domination,  the  first  of  these  immigrants  of  Ger- 
man extraction  will  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Ameri- 
can ideals. 

As  the  country  itself  maintained  its  honorable  traditions 
toward  these  tragic  emigres  so  too  did  the  American  philan- 
thropic spirit.  Promptly  in  1933  Jewish  and  Christian  com- 
mittees were  formed  to  aid  German  refugees  with  the 
promise  that  not  one  refugee  on  American  soil  should  be 
without  food,  shelter  or  counsel.  Large  sums  of  money  were 
raised,  and  are  still  being  raised,  to  fulfill  that  self-imposed 
pledge. 

In  this  atmosphere  of  humane  generosity  the  first  few 
hundreds  among  the  approximately  eighteen  thousand  Hit- 
ler-immigrants in  America  began  to  lift  their  heads  above 
their  personal  needs.  From  the  outset  of  the  German  exo- 
dus, of  course,  friends  have  been  cooperating  closely  in 
mutual  aid.  Presently  it  appeared  that  this  cooperation 
might  be  organized  as  a  form  of  self-help  made  available 
wherever  the  need  was  greatest.  At  the  end  of  1936  a  few 
do/en  persons  in  New  York  and  New  Kngland — not  in 
any  wax  outstanding  by  reason  of  their  names,  position  or 
means — came  together  and  worked  out  a  system  of  self- 
taxation.  It  was  not  a  charity  in  the  usual  sense.  From 
the  beginning  publicity  and  overhead  expenses  were  exclu- 
ded rigorously.  Men  and  women  approached  their  emigre  . 
friends  for  contributions  and  as  every  contributor  became 
In  that  fact  also  an  organizer,  the  group  spread  over  the 
country  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  chain  letter.  Nothing 


was  needed  to  unite  them  but  a  very  clear  statement  of  very 
simple  principles — in  form,  only  a  single  typewritten  sheet. 
Clear  principles  are  a  potent  means  for  setting  people  to 
doing  something. 

However  simple,  these  principles  were  somewhat  unusual 
in  these  days  of  increasing  denominational  egotisms.  The 
proponents  refused  to  take  their  cue  from  Hitler  in  divid- 
ing up  German  men  and  women  into  mortal  enmities.  This 
was  to  be  a  self-help  effort  by  and  for  German  emigres 
irrespective  of  political  or  religious  creed,  denominations  or 
race.  With  humanitarianism  as  a  paramount  principle,  a 
simple,  swiftly  working  scheme  was  set  up  in  the  United 
States  as  a  supplementary  activity  to  the  work  done  by  the 
American  committees.  Help  is  given  only  where  some  ur- 
gent need  arises  before  the  committees  are  able  to  act  and  in 
a  few  instances  where  cases  are  not  eligible  for  the  denom- 
inationally organized  American  aid. 

THE  urgent  task  of  the  German  self-helpers  was  outside 
of  this  country.  Small  committees  of  trusted  friends 
were  set  up  in  the  European  centers  of  German  refuge 
where  day  by  day  a  great  variety  of  "cases"  cropped  up 
for  whom  no  quick,  adequate  and  impartial  help  was  avail- 
able from  local  resources.  In  Paris,  Prague,  Zurich,  Gene- 
va, Brussels,  Amsterdam,  Vienna  (until  recent  events  made 
German  refugees  German  victims  once  more),  these  cen- 
ters operate.  Here  regular  monthly  contributions  in  increas- 
ing amounts  are  aiding  great  numbers  of  destitute  and 
despairing  individuals,  frequently  of  the  highest  cultural 
standing.  In  Prague,  for  example,  $5  to  $10  a  month  will 
save  families  from  literal  annihilation  until  they  may  be 
set  to  thrive  in  some  better  soil.  In  countries  all  over  the 
world  money  raised  regularly  by  this  self-help  appeal  has 
aided  individual  cases.  This  aid,  offered  in  the  spirit  of 
understanding  friendship,  has  served  as  an  effective  support 
to  the  morale  of  many  a  hapless  and  helpless  victim  of 
blind  hatred. 

In  its  first  year,  Self-Help  for  German  Emigres,  Inc., 
(Post  Office  Box  62,  Station  N,  New  York)  raised  $10,- 
000,  most  of  it  in  monthly  instalments  varying  from  25 
cents  to  $20.  Contributors  and  income  are  constantly  grow- 
ing but  still  are  desperately  behind  requirements.  A  major- 
ity of  the  contributors  are  themselves  so  hard  pressed  and 
struggling  that  their  conscientious  self-assessments  and  the 
regularity  of  their  contributions  are  a  source  of  constant 
amazement  to  the  management.  American  friends  are  help- 
ing to  provide  the  small  overhead  costs. 

The  Nazi  sweep  over  Austria  is  of  course  making  new 
and  compelling  demands  on  the  resources  of  these  commit- 
tees wherever  they  are  located.  The  need  is  poignant  and 
pressing  as  German  refugees  in  Austria  who  hitherto  have 
contributed  to  the  fund  become,  perforce,  its  beneficiaries. 

As  this  is  written,  word  comes  that  the  seed  of  the  self- 
help  movement  of  Germans  for  Germans  has  taken  root 
in  England,  and  that  an  organization  following  the  pattern 
made  in  America  is  throwing  out  branches. 
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Relief  Must  Go  On 

SPRING  sunshine  has  been  powerless  to  dispel  the  dark- 
est cloud  that  hangs  over  our  national  sky — the  prob- 
lem of  unemployment  and  relief.  The  changing  season  has 
brought  comfort  only  to  the  opportunists.  "Before  another 
winter,"  they  say,  "we'll  have  time  to  turn  around."  But 
turn  around  on  what?  On  business  and  industrial  recov- 
ery? We  turned  on  that  a  year  ago,  and  look  what  hap- 
pened. On  a  bigger  WPA  program?  We  have  it  now,  two 
and  a  half  million  people  at  work  but  with  no  certainty  of 
what  will  become  of  them  when  current  funds  run  out  at 
the  end  of  June.  On  the  report,  due  this  month,  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Relief  and  Unemployment?  [See 
Survey  Midmonthly,  February  1938,  page  35.]  Well,  may- 
be. But  assuming  that  that  report  comes  forth  clothed  with 
the  wisdom  of  Minerva  it  still  would  have  to  run  the 
gantlet  of  realistic  political  expediency.  So  where  are  we, 
and  where  are  the  millions  of  hapless  folk  consigned  to 
depths  of  need  unplumbed  by  WPA  or  neatly  devised  cate- 
gories ? 

Meantime  every  measuring  rod  sunk  in  what  Edith  Ab- 
bott calls  the  "great  relief  pool"  stirs  up  evidence  of  its 
depths.  An  inquiry  by  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers  in  representative  areas  in  twenty-eight  states  dis- 
closed "shockingly  low  standards"  as  a  result  of  attempts  to 
spread  resources  over  growing  needs.  In  many  places  the 
association  reports : 

Relief  allowances,  already  below  levels  necessary  to  main- 
tain life  and  health,  have  been  further  pared;  relief  has  been 
made  hard  to  get  and  difficult  to  endure ;  medical  care  and 
clothing  allowances  have  been  eliminated ;  administrative  ex- 
penses have  been  slashed  arbitrarily;  relief  offices  have  been 
closed  periodically;  new  applicants  are  being  refused. 

No  one  holds  that  relief  per  se  will  solve  the  problem  of 
unemployment,  but  only  an  ostrich  will  argue  that  the  se- 
quellae  of  that  problem,  masses  of  helpless  people  unable  to 
sustain  themselves,  can  be  left  to  blind  fate  while  states- 
men, economists  and  politicians  struggle  for  a  solution.  Re- 
lief— bigger  probably,  better  certainly — must  go  on  until  a 
way  is  found  to  pass  the  miracle  that  will  put  people  back 
to  work. 

A  Long  Step  Forward 

NEW  YORK,  home  of  the  "giant"  insurance  com- 
panies, now  has  a  law  permitting  savings  banks  to 
write  life  insurance  along  the  lines  of  the  Massachusetts 
experiment,  launched  thirty  years  ago  under  the  dynamic 
leadership  of  Louis  D.  Brandeis.  [See  Survey  Midmonthly, 
March  1938,  page  78.]  As  an  alternative  to  so-called  "in- 
dustrial" insurance,  with  its  high  costs  and  meager  benefits, 
savings  bank  insurance  has  been  found  to  afford  increased 
protection  and  substantial  economies  for  its  policy  holders. 
The  day  after  the  favorable  vote  on  the  Livingston- 
Piper  bill,  which  had  had  the  vigorous  and  effective  sup- 
port of  Governor  Lehman,  three  Brooklyn  savings  banks 
announced  that  they  would  establish  insurance  departments 
as  soon  as  the  law  permits,  January  1,  1939.  These  banks 
were  active  in  the  campaign  in  behalf  of  the  measure.  In 


general,  the  134  savings  banks  in  the  state  were  opposed 
to  the  bill,  as  were  the  Massachusetts  savings  banks  when 
the  Brandeis  bill  was  pending. 

Like  the  Massachusetts  plan,  the  Livingston-Piper  bill 
does  not  permit  savings  bank  insurance  departments  to 
employ  salesmen  or  house-to-house  collectors.  Those  desir- 
ing insurance  must  come  to  the  bank  and  buy  it.  Insurance 
funds  are  to  be  kept  separate  from  the  savings  deposits.  The 
measure  requires  legal  reserves,  and  investments  are  limi- 
ted to  the  conservative  classes  of  securities  which  are  al- 
lowed for  savings  deposits.  Further,  each  bank  is  required 
to  contribute  to  a  general  insurance  guarantee  fund. 

The  Savings  Bank  Insurance  League,  headed  by  Wil- 
liam Jay  Schieffelin,  is  now  undertaking  an  educational 
program  to  inform  the  public  as  to  the  provisions  of  the 
new  law.  With  the  encouragement  of  the  New  York  vic- 
tory, those  interested  in  savings  bank  life  insurance  are  al- 
ready planning  an  active  campaign  on  behalf  of  the  plan  in 
other  states,  notably  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and  Penn- 
sylvania, where  the  state  banking  and  insurance  laws  make 
the  scheme  possible  and  provide  the  necessary  safeguards. 

Lands  of  Refuge 

"  T  T  is  only  fitting  that  the  United  States  should  take  the 
JL  lead  in  an  international  movement  to  offer  refuge  to 
persecuted  minorities.  From  its  earliest  days  this  country 
provided  a  haven  for  those  who  were  forced  to  flee  their 
native  homes  because  of  religious  and  political  oppression. 
.  .  .  Refugees  have  proved  themselves  through  the  years  to 
be  our  finest  citizens.  It  would  be  cruel,  illogical  and  en- 
tirely out  of  keeping  if  we  were  to  close  our  doors  to  them 
now."  These  words  of  William  Green,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  aptly  express  the  wide 
commendation  of  the  invitation  of  the  United  States  to 
nine  European  governments  and  all  the  American  republics 
to  cooperate  in  a  plan  to  provide  asylum  for  oppressed  mi- 
norities from  all  lands.  That  invitation  was  this  country's 
first  official  pronouncement  on  the  plight  of  those  outlawed 
by  recent  acts  of  despotic  governments  abroad. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  throw  wide  open  the  door  of  this  or 
any  other  country  regardless  of  present  quota  restrictions 
or  of  general  economic  conditions.  It  is  proposed,  however, 
that  all  countries  shall  welcome  refugees  in  such  numbers 
as  their  present  laws  permit,  cooperating  to  care  for  the 
maximum  number.  Ultimately,  without  doubt,  an  official 
international  body  will  be  set  up.  Granting  most  generous 
official  cooperation,  however,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  cost  of  migration  and  settlement  must  be  borne  by  pri- 
vate individuals  or  agencies.  Hence  this  gesture,  which  has 
stirred  the  world,  cannot  be  effective  fully  unless  the  chal- 
lenge to  potential  donors  is  met. 

A  Housing  Program 

ORGANIZED  a  year  ago  with  little  publicity  and  on 
the  premise  that  any  housing  program  to  become  ef- 
fective must  be  the  product  of  the  joint  wisdom  of  all  inter- 
ests concerned — civic,  social  and  business — the  Citizens' 
Housing  Council  of  New  York  began  early  in  March  a 
series  of  public  meetings  on  the  preliminary  reports  of  its 
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subcommittees.  These  staked  out  four  points  in  a  rounded 

20-year  housing  program.  Thr\    vailed  tor  the  building  ot 

31,000  assisted  and  53,000  unassisted  units  annually;  and, 

stop-gap,  for  the  rehabilitation  with  public  funds  of  at 

least  a  part  of  the  old  law  tenements.  They  looked  to  the 

forthcoming  State  Constitutional  Convention  to  open  the 

way  for  increased  state  and  local  financial  aid  to  public 

dousing  authorities,  for  loans  to  cooperatives  and  to  limited 

dividend  corporations,  and  for  broadened  powers  for  excess 

condemnation  and  the  acquisition  of  reserve  lands.  They 

mmendcd   complete   and    immediate    revision   of    New 

li  Ciu'*  /oning  regulations  and  the  development  of  the 

city's    residential    areas    into    self-contained    neighborhood 

communities. 

These  reports,  together  with  later  ones  dealing  with 
management  and  with  the  re-housing  of  tenants,  will  afford 
the  groundwork  for  a  combined  report  which  will  be  a 
composite  of  the  best  thinking  of  experts. 

Planned  Parenthood 

AFTER  its  signal  advances  in  1937,  the  birth  control 
movement  in  America  is  taking  next  steps.  With  legal 
and  medical  sanctions  largely  established  [see  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  February  1937,  page  48]  extension  of  birth  con- 
trol facilities  into  the  public  health  services  is  under  way. 
Already,  more  than  a  hundred  birth  control  clinics  receive 
entire  or  partial  support  from  public  funds,  some  forty  of 
them  connected  with  city  and  county  health  departments. 
Several  states  have  put  such  programs  into  operation  but 
nonetheless  the  newly  organized  Citizens'  Committee  for 
Planned  Parenthood  points  out  that,  "because  of  lack  of 
public  understanding  a  human  and  social  need  has  been 
subjected  to  furtive  and  dangerous  exploitation."  The 
committee,  sponsored  by  the  American  Birth  Control 
League,  is  launching  a  nation-wide  campaign.  Its  object  is 
to  mobilize  public  opinion  and  provide  means  whereby  sci- 
entific birth  control  information  can  be  made  available  to 
every  married  couple  needing  it. 

Hurdles  to  Hopes 

THE  public  will  watch  it  both  with  envy  and  with 
hope,"  said  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  a  few  months 
ago,  in  characterizing  a  plan  by  which  nearly  five  thousand 
average  citizens  of  Washington  D.C.  sought  to  secure  up- 
to-date  medical  services  through  a  group  plan.  [See  Survey 
Midmonthly,  December  1937,  page  383.]  Since  last  Octo- 
ber, when  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  invested 
$40,000  in  the  Group  Health  Association  to  forestall  its 
own  estimated  annual  loss  of  around  $100,000  from  sick- 
ness of  employes,  this  cooperative  health-buying  unit  has 
been  a  lodestar  of  public  interest,  most  of  it  favorable. 

But  the  District  of  Columbia  Medical  Society  dissents. 

Scarcely  was  the  Group  Health  Association  announced 
hen  the  society  opened  fire.  Today  GHA  faces  hurdles, 
high  but  probably  surmountable  with  a  vigorous  boost 
from  public  opinion.  The  district  attorney  and  corporation 
counsel  have  ruled  the  Group  Health  Association  illegal. 
Now  the  association  awaits  an  answer  to  its  petition  for  a 
declaratory  decree,  filed  with  the  federal  district  court. 
William  Kilpatrick,  president  of  the  association,  has  an- 
nounced also  that  suit  will  be  brought  against  the  Medical 
Society  for  "conspiracy"  to  prevent  free  choice  of  staff 
physicians  by  GHA  and  of  staff  physicians  by  members. 

Even  more  impeding  are  functional  difficulties  which  the 
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opposition  has  raised.  Hospitals  have  discontinued  services 
and  courtesies  to  CillA  -taff  physicians  and  Medical  So- 
ciety opposition  has  made  it  virtually  impossible  for  GHA 
to  recruit  a  staff  of  physicians  in  Washington.  Recently  it 
expelled  on  technical  charges  the  one  GHA  physician  who 
still  retained  membership  in  the  society. 

Meantime,  for  a  monthly  $3.30  per  capita,  GHA  mem- 
bers are  receiving  medical  services  which,  from  all  reports, 
are  thoroughly  satisfactory  to  them. 

Free  for  the  Future 

IN  order  to  "free  the  future  from  frozen  funds  and  'tired' 
endowments"  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board  have  acted  to  liberalize  provisions 
affecting  endowments  of  $51  million  given  to  date  by  the 
foundation  and  $148  million  given  by  the  board. 

The  new  terms  provide :  that  ten  years  after  the  date  of 
the  gift  the  income  may  be  used  in  whole  or  in  part  for  pur- 
poses other  than  those  originally  specified ;  that  after  five 
years  5  percent  of  the  principal  may  be  used  each  year  for 
other  than  specified  purposes;  that  after  twenty-five  years 
the  principal  may  be  so  used.  In  each  instance  it  is  stipu- 
lated that  the  new  purpose  is  "to  be  as  reasonably  related 
to  the  old  purpose  as  may  be  found  practicable,  having  re- 
gard to  intervening  changed  conditions." 

Gradually  the  organization  structure  through  which  the 
Rockefeller  benefactions  have  been  dispensed  for  twenty- 
five  years — the  foundation  was  incorporated  in  1913 — is 
being  simplified.  The  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memor- 
ial was  merged  with  the  foundation  in  1929.  Last  year  the 
International  Education  Board  was  liquidated,  and  the 
General  Education  Board  is  now  approaching  liquidation. 
Ot  the  future  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  president  of  the  foun- 
dation says: 

How  long  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  may  continue  depends 
upon  the  opportunities  for  expenditure  that  lie  ahead. 

The  temptation  to  visualize  the  future  in  terms  of  the 
present — to  think  of  the  needs  and  methods  of  today  as  hav- 
ing a  sure  claim  to  immortality — is  one  which  confronts 
trustees  as  well  as  founders  of  philanthropic  foundations. 
...  In  endowing  what  they  thought  was  of  permanent  im- 
portance, earlier  generations  made  wrong  guesses  which  em- 
barrass us  today.  How  can  we  assume  that  our  guesses  have 
any  greater  validity  or  are  made  with  any  clearer  foresight? 

And  So  On 

IN  an  effort  "to  look  at  a  hot  world  with  cool  heads" 
scientists,  professors  and  officials  held  a  three-day  con- 
ference in  Washington  last  month  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Eduard  C.  Lindeman  of  New  York.  Among  those  par- 
ticipating were  John  A.  Kingsbury,  Margaret  Sanger, 
Prof.  Charles  A.  Beard,  John  Ihlder,  Prof.  William  H. 
Kilpatrick,  David  Cushman  Coyle,  Robert  P.  Lane  and 
Lawrence  K.  Frank.  •  •  With  the  passage  of  enabling 
legislation  in  Virginia  and  California,  thirty-two  states 
now  have  laws  under  which  they  can  share  in  the  benefits 
of  the  federal  government's  slum  clearance  and  low  cost 
housing  program.  With  the  exception  of  Illinois,  Massachu- 
setts and  Montana,  all  these  state  laws  provide  for  tax 
exemption  or  remission  on  projects  built  under  the  Wag- 
ner-Steagall  housing  act.  •  •  The  Civil  Service  Assembly 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  undertaking  a  nation- 
wide survey  of  civil  service  operations  from  which  it  pro- 
poses to  prepare  an  authoritative  guide  to  policies  and  prac- 
tices in  the  field  of  public  personnel  administration. 
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*~pHE  clear-cut  clash  between  the  WPA 
program,  which  goes  forward  with 
the  unflagging  endorsement  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  general  relief  pro- 
gram for  federal  aid  to  states  and  locali- 
ties, which  is  proposed  by  a  Citizens' 
Committee  of  the  Community  Mobiliza- 
tion for  Human  Needs,  came  squarely  to 
issue  at  a  recent  Washington  meeting  of 
the  1938  Mobilization,  under  the  aegis 
of  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc. 
In  welcoming  the  conference  at  the 
White  House  President  Roosevelt  ex- 
pressed his  cordial  approbation  of  the 
work  of  the  private  social  agencies,  but 
stated  also  that  he  is  "definitely  committed 
to  the  giving  of  jobs  instead  of  relief." 
Mentioning  also  federal  supplementation 
of  state  social  security  programs  and  the 
responsibility  of  states  and  localities  for 
unemployables,  the  President  held  that 
while  "the  national  economy  does  not 
now  permit"  WPA  jobs  for  all  the  em- 
ployable needy  unemployed,  the  federal  . 
government  is  however  providing  WPA 
employment  in  the  great  majority  of  such 
cases. 

At  a  session  immediately  following 
the  one  at  the  White  House,  Charles  P. 
Taft  of  Cincinnati,  chairman  of  the  1938 
Mobilization,  said,  "We  are  evidently  in 
the  position  of  disagreeing  with  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  on  a  matter  of 
vital  national  policy,  the  problem  of  re- 
lief and  unemployment."  Mr.  Taft  em- 
phasized how  far  the  WPA  program 
falls  short  of  giving  employment  to  all 
"unemployed  needy  employables,"  and  in- 
sisted that  the  program  of  the  Citizen's 
Committee  [see  Survey  Midmonthly, 
February  1938,  page  37]  was  not  op- 
posed to  WPA  as  a  works  program  but 
asked  only  for  "decent  care  for  all  those 
on  relief  instead  of  the  creation  of  a 
doubly  underprivileged  group  represent- 
ing about  60  percent  of  the  load  today 
who  are  left  to  local  resources,  more 
than  half  of  whom  are  employables  not 
distinguishable  in  any  sound  way  from 
those  on  work  relief." 

"We  advocate  a  flexible  national  re- 
lief program,"  he  added,  "including  work 
relief,  sensitive  to  local  needs  and  man- 
aged by  local  officials  but  financed  joint- 
ly by  federal,  state  and  local  government. 
.  .  ."  Mr.  Taft  expressed  the  opinion 
that,  even  if  WPA  jobs  were  provided 
for  all  employables,  local  relief  for  un- 
employables, without  federal  supervision 
and  aid,  still  would  remain  inadequate, 
hut  that  the  combined  resources  of  all 
three  should  provide  decent  and  equitable 


relief,  direct  or  by  work  programs,   for 
all  persons  in  need. 

A  vote  by  show  of  hands  of  the  400 
delegates  from  150  cities  showed  not  a 
single  negative  to  Mr.  Taft's  question: 
"Assuming  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  federal  government,  how  many  of 
you  think  that  the  proposed  program 
could  be  made  to  work  better  than  the 
present  relief  program?" 

Relief  in  Chicago — Again  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  exhausted  funds  for  re- 
lief purposes,  Chicago  now  sees  the  end 
of  April  as  the  deadline,  so  far  as  pres- 
ent provision  goes.  Unlike  former  crises, 
however,  this  one  has  been  receiving  at- 
tention in  advance.  Clients,  social  work- 
ers and  the  press  have  been  saying,  "Our 
relief  funds  will  be  used  up  by  the  end 
of  April."  The  clients,  the  Workers'  Al- 
liance and  social  workers  with  labor 
union  affiliations  have  demanded  atten- 
tion to  the  impending  situation.  Chicago 
relief  administration  case  workers  are 
laboring  under  a  load  of  around  300  fam- 
ilies each;  the  city  is  paying  only  half 
rents;  the  number  of  single  men  in  shel- 
ters has  increased  by  65  percent  since  No- 
vember 1937.  Clients  in  picket  lines  al- 
lege that  only  about  a  third  of  the  sales 
tax  collections  in  the  state  treasury  act- 
ually are  being  used  for  relief  purposes 
and  that  there  is  now  in  that  fund  about 
$80  million. 

New  York's  Relief — Nearly  a  year 
after  Mayor  La  Guardia's  appointment 
of  a  board  of  survey  to  study  New  York 
City's  relief  set-up  and  the  problems  in- 
volved in  its  transfer  to  the  city's  perma- 
nent department  of  welfare,  the  board 
has  reported  that  "we  sincerely  wish 
that  all  our  citizens  could  know  the  facts 
as  we  now  know  them.  .  .  .  There  would 
be  fewer  idle  and  silly  stories  to  the  effect 
that  relief  money  is  to  be  had  by  any  who 
ask  for  it,  or  that  vast  sums  are  being 
spent  extravagantly,  with  little  check." 
Although  New  York  relief  standards 
were  found  to  have  increased  during  the 
past  six  years  until  now  they  are  higher 
than  in  any  other  of  the  country's  ten 
largest  cities,  they  still  reach  only  about 
70  to  75  percent  of  the  "emergency  stand- 
ard" of  living  defined  in  two  recent, 
WPA-published  studies  by  Margaret  L. 
Stecker.  A  preliminary  "leak"  of  the  re- 
port into  the  newspapers  stressed  this  de- 
ficiency and  the  failure  of  the  city  to 
make  any  regular  provision  for  clothing 
or  personal  expenses,  but  the  report  as 
finally  released  tempered  its  emphasis  on 
this  deficiency  by  pointing  out  that  "the 
present  resources  available  to  the  city 


have  made  it  impossible  systematically  to 
include  these  items  in  every  relief  bud- 
get." 

Matters  of  administration  and  method 
constitute  the  major  recommendations  of 
the  board  of  survey,  which  was  headed 
by  Peter  Grimm,  business  man  and  for- 
mer president  of  the  Real  Estate  Board 
of  New  York,  with  Donald  S.  Howard 
of  the   Russell   Sage   Foundation   as  sum 
vey  director,  Philip  Ryan  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Care  of  Transient  and  Homeless 
as  his  assistant,  and  Hugh  R.  Jackson  of 
the    State    Charities   Aid    Association    as 
consultant.  The  New  York  Times,  com- 
menting   editorially    on    the    report    de- 
plored   the    illogic    of    relief    supplemen- 
tation    of     unemployment     compensation 
(during  waiting  periods  and  when  bene- 
fit  is   insufficient),   as   recognized   in   the 
report,  and  its  failure  to  discuss  the  '  62 
percent  of   persons   on   home    relief  who 
had  received  some  form  of  relief  contin- 
uously"   since    they    first    received    such  • 
aid.  The  complete   report,   of  which  ther 
present  release  is  a  summary,  was  sched- 
uled for  later  publication. 

Important  lacks   and  needs  which  the 
board   of   survey   found   in    New   York's  - 
present  relief  set-up  were  presented  in  a 
series    of    recommendations.     In   essence' 
these  included : 

Insufficient  information  with  respect  to  • 
individual     recipients     to    make     possible 
proper  control,  interpretation  and  plan  of* 
relief  programs. 

Too  many  emergent  demands  upon  the 
time  of  investigators   and  supervisors  tea 
allow  for  adequate  rechecking  of  eligibil- 
ity.   In    this    regard,    work    involved    inj 
WPA  certifications  or  lay-offs,  resulting 
from    sudden    changes    of    program,    and 
special  studies  and  investigations  in  gen- 
eral were  mentioned. 

More  effective  effort  needed  for  rehaB 
bilitation   and   return   of   beneficiaries  t« 
self-support    through    cooperative    effort 
of  public  and  private  agencies. 

More  administrative  assistance  for  the 
commissioner  of  welfare. 

Longer-range    planning,    to    be    made 
possible    through    longer-time    appropria-J 
tions  of  funds. 

A  citizen's  board,  without  administra^j 
tive    responsibility,    to    advise    on    broad 
iiiutters  of  policy. 

More  centralization  of  certain  admin- 
istrative, consulting,  clerical  and  report- 
ing services;  further  decentralization  of 
all  direct  services  to  beneficiaries  and  ap- 
plicants. 

Adjustment    of    varying    standards    ot 
need  now  found  between  categories. 
A    strong    field    organization    to    coor- 
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din.itr  .ind  supervise  activities  of  local 
district  offices. 

General  "lift"  of  personnel  standards. 

After  due  preparation  for  the  change, 
nient  ot  investigators  by  territories 
rather  than  by  categories  of  relief. 

Formulation  and  publication  of  regula- 
tions relating  to  the  right  of  relief  appli- 
cants to  appeal  disputed  decisions.  Estab- 
lishment ot  appeals  boards  or  offices 
apart  from  district  relief  offices. 

Current  Crisis — The  prevalent  ani- 
mosities between  states  and  cities  over 
the  division  of  responsibility  and  of  tax 
funds  for  relief  needs  have  reached  into 
New  York  and  caused  sharp  interchanges 
between  Governor  Lehman  and  Mayor 
La  Guardia.  More  serious,  they  have  re- 
sulted in  a  10  percent  cut  in  the  city's 
relief  allowances.  The  trouble  began  with 
the  action  of  the  state  legislature  last 
year  in  taking  over,  for  the  state's  uses, 
large  revenues  formerly  collected  by  the 
city  from  public  utilities'  taxes.  This  ac- 
tion, says  Mayor  La  Guardia,  has  caused 
a  loss  to  the  city's  relief  funds  of  about 
$12  million.  Governor  Lehman  argues 
that  New  York  City  is  refraining  from 
using  existing  taxing  powers  and  from 
complete  enforcement  of  sales  tax  col- 
lections. He  contends  that  by  these  means 
the  city  could  raise  any  funds  needed  for 
relief  and  that  it  is  therefore  not  neces- 
sary for  the  city  to  cut  relief  allowances. 
At  this  writing  an  attempt  by  Mayor  La 
Guardia  to  raise  additional  relief  money 
through  a  proposed  new  program  of  city 
taxes  has  been  "deferred"  by  the  City 
Council. 

Social  workers,  clients  and  the  press 
urged  amicable  solution  of  the  intramural 
squabble  by  some  means  other  than  at  the 
expense  of  relief  clients.  The  legislature 
adjourned  granting  Mayor  La  Guardia 
only  extension  of  present  taxing  powers 
for  one  year  and  permission  to  charge  to 
the  city's  relief  funds  $500,000  to  bolster 
its  tax  collection  agencies.  The  mayor 
then  issued  a  statement  warning  the  leg- 
islature that  a  special  session  on  relief 
will  have  to  be  called.  An  extra  largx- 
allotment  of  federal  surplus  foods — a  re- 
source not  subtractable  from  relief  al- 
lowances— became  available  opportunely 
just  as  relief  cuts  were  going  into  effect. 
I  his,  it  is  hoped,  will  help  to  ease  the 
situation  for  relief  clients.  Relief  loads, 
meantime,  are  rising  steadily  at  the  rate 
of  about  2100  new  cases  a  week. 

Public  Assistance 

A  VERITABLE  craze  for  initiative 
petitions  to  amend  state  constitu- 
tions in  regard  to  old  age  pensions  seems 
to  be  springing  up  as  a  logical  heritor  of 
the  various  Townsend  plans  and  their 
ilk.  A  non-partisan  league  in  Omaha, 
Neb.  proposes  an  amendment  which 


would  provide,  tor  all  residents  over  six- 
ty-five, $30  a  month  pension,  $75  a  year 
medical  expenses,  and  $150  death  benefit. 

Initiation  of  three  new  bills  for  old 
age  pensions  is  being  agitated  in  Okla- 
homa, which  has  already  its  share  of 
troubles  with  suspension  of  payments  by 
the  Social  Security  Board  as  of  March, 
until  the  state  complies  in  important  re- 
spects with  the  social  security  act  and 
the  state  public  assistance  law.  [See  Sur- 
rey Graphic.  April  1938,  page  203.] 

In  California  a  proposed  initiative 
amendment  would  give  $30  a  week  to  all 
persons  of  fifty  or  over,  by  which  provi- 
sion a  man  and  wife  who  did  not  employ 
a  servant  could  draw  a  joint  income  of 
$60  a  week.  The  proposal  would  make 
employers  ineligible  for  pension. 

In  Missouri,  universal  old  age  pen- 
sions to  all  persons  over  sixty-five  are  con- 
templated in  a  proposed  initiative  amend- 
ment. Means  tests  would  be  barred,  but 
the  state  would  hold  a  lien  against  prop- 
erty of  pensioners  which  at  death  would 
reimburse  the  state  for  the  amount  of 
assistance  paid — presumably  when,  as  and 
if  such  amount  existed.  Missouri  is  lab- 
oring under  the  burdens  of  its  present 
old  age  assistance  program.  A  slow  re- 
duction of  the  rolls  is  being  effected 
which,  it  is  anticipated,  eventually  will 
reduce  them  (by  about  10  percent)  to 
an  approximate  68,000  persons.  Original- 
ly it  was  estimated  that  about  10,000 
Missourians  would  be  eligible  for  old 
age  assistance. 

More  Progress  — For  twenty-nine 
years  an  orphanage  has  been  operated 
on  land  adjoining  the  poor  farm  of 
Boone  County,  Ind.  Welfare  workers 
recently  succeeded  in  closing  the  orphan- 
age by  finding  relatives  who  would  care 
for  the  children  and  by  securing  awards 
for  the  needy  ones  under  the  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  provisions  of  state  and 
federal  social  security  laws.  In  1936  the 
orphanage  was  operating  at  a  monthly 
per  capita  cost  of  more  than  $30  per 
child  and  giving  care  which  the  Indiana 
Welfare  News  describes  as  "practically 
overshadowed  by  the  bleak,  brick  walls 
of  that  institution  for  the  poverty- 
stricken,  a  thoroughly  unwholesome  at- 
mosphere ...  for  children  entitled  to 
rearing  amidst  normal  environment." 
The  net  result  of  the  new  arrangement 
is  a  saving  of  money  for  the  county  and 
vast  benefit  to  the  children. 

Recently  Franklin  County,  Ind.,  also 
closed  its  fifty-two  year  old  children's 
home,  by  finding  boarding  homes  for  the 
child  wards  of  the  county,  making  use  of 
social  security  funds  for  dependent  chil- 
dren. Similarly,  fifty-two  children  were 
removed  recently  from  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  Lodge  at  Lafayette,  Ind.  where 
they  had  been  housed  in  an  institution 
with  the  aged.  With  the  aid  of  social  se- 
curity funds,  placement  with  relatives 


or  in  boarding  homes  was  made  possible 
for  all  the  children  in  the  lodge.  Of- 
ficers of  the  order  acted  on  the  advice 
of  the  children's  division  of  the  State 
Department  of  Welfare.  Placements 
were  made  within  a  six-month  period  by 
Gladys  Spencer,  a  children's  division 
worker,  who  first  lived  with  the  children 
in  the  institution  for  a  time  in  order  to 
know  their  inclinations,  and  followed 
this  with  visits  to  relatives  and  talks  with 
parents  and  county  officials. 

Form  to  End  Forms — Says  Minne- 
sota Public  Assistance,  "It  had  to  come — 
a  form  to  keep  track  of  forms."  The  Le 
Sueur  county  welfare  board  of  that  state 
has  designed  a  form — "ingenious  and 
simple" — with  which  to  keep  a  quarterly 
inventory  of  forms  and  other  supplies. 
Among  many  forms  listed  are  those  for 
old  age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren and  the  blind,  child  welfare,  state 
relief  agency,  audits  and  finance,  social 
data  cards,  statistical  cards,  county  form 
letters,  warrants,  and  so  on  and  so  on, 
far  into  the  month. 

One  Out  of  Five — In  Colorado  the 
total  number  of  dependents  now  receiv- 
ing some  kind  of  public  assistance  or  re- 
lief has  climbed  to  nearly  100,000  or  one 
person  out  of  five  of  the  population,  State 
WPA  Administrator  Paul  Shriver  esti- 
mates. Of  a  total  of  94,852  cases,  many 
of  them  involving  several  persons,  WPA 
has  30,500;  direct  relief,  19,300;  old  age 
assistance,  36,000  and  the  remainder  are 
included  in  lesser  categories.  The  "pen- 
sion fund"  was  so  reduced  by  last  Janu- 
ary's jackpot  distribution,  mandatory  un- 
der the  present  state  law,  that  payments 
have  been  pro-rated  and  reduced  until  in 
March  they  averaged  only  $26.50,  which 
is  less  than  the  average  pension  payment 
before  the  $45-a-month  law  went  into 
operation.  ...  At  a  cost  of  more  than 
$11  million  a  month,  Michigan  now  aids 
through  its  various  programs  of  public 
assistance  more  than  a  million  persons, 
or  about  22  percent  of  its  population  at 
the  last  census.  The  total  includes  70,487 
old  age  assistance  recipients  who  receive 
an  average  of  $18.90  each. 

The  Aged  in  Homes — A  study  of 
institutional  care  of  the  aged  in  Alle- 
gheny County,  Pa.,  covering  83.3  per- 
cent of  the  county's  total  bed  capacity, 
public  and  private,  for  care  of  this 
group,  has  been  reported  by  Katharine 
Biehl  and  Jane  Ailey  in  The  Federatur. 
publication  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Alle- 
gheny County  Federation  of  Social  Agen- 
cies. It  was  found  that  in  private  institu- 
tions— less  than  20  percent  of  all  agen- 
cies— the  average  bed  occupancy  is  nearly 
20  percent  higher  than  the  average  oc- 
cupancy in  public  institutions  of  this 
type.  The  explanation  offered  by  the  re- 
searchers lies  in  the  difference  in  type 
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of  service  given.  In  the  main,  institu- 
tional care  in  private  homes  for  old  folks 
is  long  time  care.  A  person  entering  such 
a  home  usually  contracts  to  remain  there 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  paying  as  his  en- 
trance fee  such  money  as  he  has  or  as- 
signing his  insurance  or  some  other  asset. 
Since  turnover  in  private  homes  for  the 
aged  depends  largely  on  the  deathrate, 
such  agencies  can  operate  at  near  ca- 
pacity, or  with  a  waiting  list. 

On  the  other  hand,  public  institutions 
for  care  of  the  aged,  like  hospitals,  must 
have  a  larger  reserve  of  empty  beds  for 
heavy  seasonal  demands  and  to  care  for 
a  large  group  of  transient  and  homeless. 
Many  patients  are  only  in  the  institution 
a  short  time  before  assignment  to  some 
other  type  of  care.  Many  are  indigent 
and  some  require  continuous  medical  and 
nursing  care.  For  all  these  reasons,  pub- 
lic institutions  for  care  of  the  aged  main- 
tain a  lower  rate  of  occupancy  than  pri- 
vate. 

Since  the  homeless  and  aged  are  better 
able  to  maintain  themselves  in  milder 
weather,  public  homes  se'rve  fewer  indi- 
viduals in  summer  months  than  in 
winter.  Private  agencies,  on  the  other 
hand,  find  their  beds  tending  to  fill  up 
in  summer  months  and  to  be  vacated  in 
winter,  when  the  largest  percentage  of 
deaths  occur,  according  to  these  findings. 

A  report  on  old  age  assistance  recipi- 
ents living  in  institutions  for  the  aged  in 
Allegheny  County  (as  of  October  1937) 
has  been  prepared  for  the  county  Moth- 
ers' Assistance  Fund  by  Lora  B.  Pine. 
The  report  finds  ninety  old  people  who 
receive  assistance  living  in  nine  private 
institutions.  They  present  an  age  range 
from  seventy  to  one  hundred  years  and 
receive  grants  ranging  from  $4  to  $30. 
"According  to  the  best  information  avail- 
able," says  the  report,  "the  per  capita 
cost  of  maintaining  each  recipient  in  the 
institution  is  in  excess  of  the  sum  paid 
by  the  recipient  of  old  age  assistance." 

Public  Welfare 

r~\RASTIC  change  is  in  prospect  for 
Massachusetts'  time-honored  policy 
of  total  local  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tration of  public  relief.  A  special  com- 
mission on  taxation  and  public  expendi- 
tures, appointed  by  the  1937  legislature 
to  study  the  state's  financial  problems, 
selected  welfare  and  relief  as  the  subject 
of  its  first  report.  With  its  eventual 
goal  more  efficient  and  economical  use  of 
state  tax  money,  the  commission  found 
much  to  criticize  and  many  recommenda- 
tions for  change  in  the  state  department 
of  welfare.  The  fat  report  which  it  de- 
rotes  to  the  subject  aims  largely  at  ad- 
ministration and  relationships  between 
state  and  local  public  relief  machinery. 
The  report  takes  a  long  look  at  the 
whole  problem  of  relief,  its  recent  his- 


tory, present  size  and  involvements  and 
probable  future — including  the  anticipat- 
ed day  when  the  burden  now  carried  by 
WPA  may  fall  on  states  and  localities. 

Failure  of  the  state  welfare  depart- 
ment to  exercise  what  the  commission 
considers  to  be  proper  supervisory  func- 
tions over  local  administrations,  failure 
to  use  efficiently  the  department's  exist- 
ing staff  and  set-up,  failure  to  coordi- 
nate services  within  the  department  are 
only  a  few  of  the  charges  brought  by 
the  commission.  Not  the  expenditure  of 
more  money  but  better  use  of  the  money 
now  spent  and  improved  application  of 
civil  service  in  filling  jobs  were  suggested 
as  remedies  for  some  of  the  difficulties. 
The  need  for  financial  assistance  from 
the  state  for  local  relief  costs  is  recog- 
nized. Some  definite  recommendations  for 
new  legislation  are  made,  among  them 
the  elimination  of  "settlement"  with  all 
its  complications,  as  a  step  towards  sim- 
plification of  relief  administration.  Final- 
ly, the  commission  proposes  new  taxes  to 
meet,  in  a  rational  and  systematic  way, 
the  future  costs  of  dependency  which  it 
sees  as  a  permanent,  inescapable  burden. 

Following  the  publication  of  the  com- 
mission's reports,  it  is  expected  that  pub- 
lic hearings  will  be  held. 

Conference — At  the  call  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Essex  County  unit  of  the 
Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  New  Jersey, 
five  neighbor  counties  met  recently  for 
a  public  welfare  conference.  Besides  the 
overseers,  social  workers  from  many 
fields  in  the  area  represented — public  and 
private,  state  and  local — got  together 
over  their  problems  in  a  meeting  which 
served  both  as  education  and  as  a  discus- 
sion forum.  Staff  members  from  various 
branches  of  the  state  Department  of  In- 
stitutions and  Agencies  discussed  the  cor- 
relation of  their  work  with  that  of  the 
overseers. 

Citizen    Committees  —  The    New 

York  State  Charities  Aid  Association 
has  begun  a  long  time  effort  for  state- 
wide, county  by  county  organization  of 
unofficial  citizen  committees,  their  pur- 
pose to  study  and  promote  understanding 
of  local  public  welfare  effort  and  its  im- 
proved administration.  With  the  current 
growth  of  official  welfare  agencies,  the 
SCAA  feels  that  local  departments  "need 
also  the  assistance,  advice,  and  construc- 
tive criticism  of  informed,  independent 
local  public  opinion  if  they  are  to  function 
effectively  .  .  .  and  also  .  .  .  state-wide 
support  for  influencing  state  and  possibly 
federal  action  on  welfare  matters."  Com- 
menting on  the  new  plan,  which  in  many 
counties  will  be  developed  from  the 
SCAA's  pre-existing  citizen  committees 
on  child  welfare,  Homer  Folks,  secre- 
tary, pointed  out  that  the  plan  is  directly 
in  line  with  the  association's  methods 
during  all  of  its  sixty-five  years. 


Certain  staff  organization  changes 
within  SCAA  have  been  made  to  facili- 
tate the  new  program.  James  T.  Brunot, 
a  regional  field  representative  for  the 
bureau  of  public  assistance,  Social  Secur- 
ity Board,  heads  the  new  set-up,  which 
will  be  known  as  the  public  welfare  de- 
partment. With  it  will  be  merged  the 
present  work  of  the  county  children's 
agencies  of  the  SCAA.  H.  Ida  Curry, 
who  has  been  superintendent  of  the  chil- 
dren's agencies  department  is  consultant  in 
the  new  division;  Helen  Van  Orden  Kerr 
is  field  supervisor;  Bess  Williams  and 
Kathleen  Hambly,  regional  secretaries. 

Against  Crime 

(^EORGIA'S  well  but  not  favorably 
known  "chain  gangs"  were  officially 
relegated  to  the  past  by  legislation  passed 
during  the  recent  session  of  the  state's 
general  assembly.  Governor  Rivers  some 
time  ago  invited  the  Prison  Industries 
Reorganization  Administration  to  study 
and  report  on  prisons  and  prison  labor  in 
Georgia.  Acting  on  a  PIRA  report,  pre- 
pared with  the  cooperation  of  state  pris- 
on officials  and  legislators  and  presented 
to  the  governor  last  fall,  the  assembly 
took  up  the  whole  question  of  necessary 
legislation  for  penal  reorganization.  Aus- 
tin H.  MacCormick,  New  York  City 
Commissioner  of  Correction,  recently 
was  called  in  as  consultant  to  help  in 
making  new  legislation  effective. 

As  one  result  of  the  assembly's  action, 
the  chain  gangs,  press  reports  say,  will  be 
converted  into  "public  work  camps"  for 
"honor"  prisoners,  with  a  policy  of  "no 
more  shackles,  whipping  or  sweat  boxes." 
Incorrigibles  will  be  sent  to  stone  quar- 
ries. 

The  recommendations  presented  by  the 
PIRA  included:  establishment  of  a  new 
receiving  unit  and  adequate  facilities  for 
classification  at  the  new  penitentiary  at 
Reidsville;  initiation  of  a  new  vocational 
and  educational  training  program ;  de- 
velopment of  state-use  industries  (at 
Reidsville)  ;  revision  and  strengthening 
of  probation  and  parole  laws  to  provide 
a  modern  system  with  a  staff  selected  on 
a  merit  basis;  provision  of  a  new  central 
penal  board;  retention  of  the  present 
Prison  Commission  as  a  parole  board; 
provision  that  all  prisoners  be  under 
state  control  and  not  distributed  in  coun- 
ty camps;  building  of  a  new  penal  insti- 
tution of  the  cottage  type  for  women. 

Self-interest  Appeal — The  Women's 
Prison  Association  of  New  York,  in  re- 
counting its  ninety-third  year's  accom- 
plishments, stresses  the  physical  improve- 
ment which  has  been  gained  through  ap- 
peal to  the  "intelligent  self-interest"  of  j 
girls  who  come  to  the  association  for 
help.  "We  explain  to  each  new  case  ex- 
actly what  her  problem  is  in  obtaining 
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adequate  sale  treatment  and  how  we 
propose  to  help  her  solve  that  problem," 
Dr.  Adele  E.  Streeseman,  medical  direc- 
tor, reports,  referring  particularly  to  ef- 
forts to  combat  syphilis.  "Even  in  this 
group  in  which  a  number  of  recalcitrants 
might  reasonably  be  expected,  we  have 
never  had  a  girl  who  refused  treatment," 
she  says,  adding  that  these  cases  show 
better  than  average  persistence  in  the 
long  course  of  syphilis  treatment  and 
usually  continue  until  discharged  by  clin- 
ic doctors. 

News  Briefs — With  the  appointment 
of  a  series  of  citizen  committees,  Harold 
li.  t/ampbell,  New  York  City's  superin- 
tendent of  schools  recently  launched  a 
"concerted  attack  on  juvenile  delinquency 
and  maladjustment."  The  plan  grew  out 
of  a  recent  report  submitted  by  the 
boards  of  education  and  of  superinten- 
dents. Each  committee  will  concentrate 
the  attention  of  a  well-qualified  member- 
ship, including  many  prominent  social 
workers  and  educators,  upon  a  specific 
problem  of  delinquency.  .  .  .  The  research 
department  of  the  Washington,  D.C. 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  taking  a  sta- 
tistical look  at  the  population  of  Lorton 
Reformatory  in  the  district,  discovered 
that  of  1572  inmates  sharing  the  institu- 
tion's hospitality,  359  or  every  fourth 
prisoner  was  a  non-resident.  Largest 
numbers  of  outlanders  came  from  North 
Carolina,  Virginia  and  Maryland.  ...  A 
ten-lesson  "course"  for  highschool  boys, 
which  includes  special  attention  to  police 
work,  court  procedure  and  criminal  de- 
tection, has  been  inaugurated  in  the  schools 
of  El  Paso  County,  Tex.  The  object  is 
not  to  train  policemen,  but  to  give  the 
boys  and  their  companions  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  police  problems  and  meth- 
ods, and  incidentally  to  point  out  that 
"crime  doesn't  pay."  .  .  .  Salt  Lake  City's 
chief  of  police  is  working  on  a  plan  to 
reduce  the  high  incidence  of  juvenile 
crime  in  that  city  by  a  method  which  re- 
sembles the  now  famous  Los  Angeles 
plan  of  city-wide  coordinating  councils. 
.  .  .  The  bulletin  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police  recently  re- 
ported that  the  Los  Angeles  County  Crime 
Prevention  Division,  responsible  for  ap- 
plying preventive  or  curative  treatment 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  delinquent 
children,  gives  24-hour  emergency  ser- 
vice to  all  cases  of  crime  or  dependency 
affecting  children.  Subdivisions  include  a 
liquor  detail,  which  checks  nightly  on 
liquor-sale  violations  involving  minors;  a 
juvenile  missing  persons  detail  which 
last  year  located  and  aided  nearly  8000 
runaway  boys  and  girls;  a  juvenile  traffic 
detail;  a  "pre-delinquent  detail,"  to  check 
on  juvenile  loiterers  found  in  suspicious 
situations.  ...  A  good  library  was  rec- 
ommended as  an  indispensable  aid  to  rec- 
reation and  education  in  the  program  of 
any  penal  institution  when  Austin  H. 


MacCuniikk,  Nr\v  Yurk  City's  commis- 
sioner of  correction,  spoke  to  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation. Mr.  MacCormick  also  expressed 
his  belief  that  books  and  public  library 
reading  rooms  as  sanctuary  for  under- 
privileged youth  in  American  cities  are 
important  factors  in  crime  prevention. 

Prison  Miracle — Long-termers  in  the 
.Minnesota  State  Prison  at  Stillwater  had 
a  "revelation"  last  fall  when  for  the  Hrst 
time  they  were  allowed  to  listen  to  a  ra- 
dio broadcast.  Said  a  "lifer"  who  has 
spent  thirty-nine  years  in  prison,  "I  can 
hardly  believe  it.  It's  wonderful.  It's 
beautiful.  If  I  could  have  one  of  those 
things  in  my  cell  I  could  be  happy  for  my 
remaining  days." 

Schools   and   Education 

EXPERIMENTAL  projects  in  the 
guidance,  placement  and  occupa- 
tional adjustment  of  youth  were  started 
last  month  by  the  American  Youth  Com- 
mission and  the  U.  S.  Employment  Ser- 
vice, in  cooperation  with  the  schools  and 
industry.  Various  techniques  and  meth- 
ods will  be  tried  in  the  different  locali- 
ties in  an  effort  to  devise  better  types  of 
organization  and  administration,  and  to 
improve  the  relationships  of  the  groups 
concerned.  The  four  cities  already  chosen 
for  experimentation  are  Baltimore, 
Providence,  St.  Louis  and  Kenosha,  Wis., 
with  the  Baltimore  program  already 
under  way.  Rural  communities  selected 
are  Frederick  and  Carroll  Counties, 
Md.;  St.  Charles  County,  Mo.;  Jeffer- 
son County,  Wis.  At  the  end  of  the  sev- 
enteen-month experiment,  the  commis- 
sion will  make  a  critical  evaluation  and 
publish  a  report. 

Propaganda — The  new  Institute  for 
Propaganda  Analysis,  132  Morningside 
Drive,  New  York,  offers  an  experimental 
unit  of  study  materials  in  propaganda 
analysis  for  use  in  junior  and  senior 
highschools.  Though  it  is  planned  as  a 
"teacher's  guide  to  encouraging  a  scien- 
tific study  of  propaganda  among  young 
people"  its  usefulness  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  classroom.  The  materials 
were  largely  developed  in  the  course  in 
education  and  public  opinion  at  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University.  The 
institute  is  a  non-profit  corporation  or- 
ganized "for  scientific  research  in  meth- 
ods used  by  propagandists  in  influencing 
public  opinion." 

Progressives  Win — A  year  ago  941 
citizens  of  Roslyn,  L.  I.  signed  a  petition 
demanding  that  the  local  schools  modify 
or  abandon  their  progressive  methods 
and  put  more  emphasis  on  the  "Three 
R's."  Last  month,  the  report  of  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  Roslyn  schools  made 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education 


u  ;i*  read  to  the  taxpayers.  The  report 
showed  that  in  these  schools,  where  the 
teachers  use  no  basal  textbooks  or  rely 
on  them  only  as  source  books,  the  pupils 
attend  class  eagerly,  truancy  is  min- 
imized, and  the  work  of  the  children  is 
up  to  the  level  of  their  capacity.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  report  pointed  out  the 
need  for  a  systematic  plan  of  evaluating 
the  work  of  the  pupils,  for  an  adequate 
record  of  pupils'  attainments,  and  for 
coordinating  working  relations  of  schools, 
homes  and  community.  Many  parents 
attending  the  meeting  at  which  the  57- 
page  report  was  discussed  were  shocked 
by  the  findings  as  to  the  capacity  of  the 
Roslyn  pupils.  "It  is  evident,"  the  re- 
port stated,  "that  on  the  whole  the  chil- 
dren of  Roslyn  are  performing  up  to 
their  intellectual  ability,  but  it  is  also 
evident,  when  comparing  the  median 
achievement  of  Roslyn  with  the  norm, 
that  they  are  considerably  below  the 
average  of  expectation.  Obviously  great- 
er average  achievement  should  not  rea- 
sonably be  expected  of  them." 

"Fit  to  Teach" —The  Ninth  Year- 
book of  the  Department  of  Classroom 
Teachers  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation analyzes  the  health  problems  of 
teachers  and  brings  together  a  series  of 
practical  suggestions  with  respect  to  the 
conservation  and  promotion  of  teacher 
health.  The  study  aims  to  show  how  the 
school  environment  and  factors  outside 
the  school  influence  the  teacher's  health; 
what  the  responsibility  of  the  community- 
is  in  the  promotion  of  teacher  health; 
how  teachers'  professional  organizations 
may  promote  the  health  of  their  mem- 
bers; the  duty  of  teachers'  colleges  to 
familiarize  their  students  with  subject 
matter  relating  to  health  and  to  guide 
them  in  health  habits.  The  study  shows 
that  among  teachers  the  habits  which 
particularly  undermine  health  are:  tak- 
ing too  little  exercise,  not  eating  a  bal- 
anced diet,  sleeping  too  little,  confining 
interests  to  a  narrow  range.  Every  day, 
the  report  brings  out,  300,000  pupils  are 
taught  by  substitutes  because  their  regu- 
lar teachers  are  ill.  More  than  5000 
teachers  in  urban,  village  and  rural 
schools  cooperated  in  the  study  on  which 
the  yearbook  is  based. 

Policies  — The  Educational  Policies 
Commission,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  states  that  it  will 
attempt  to  complete  three  major  pro- 
nouncements, as  well  as  certain  other 
reports  during  the  current  year:  a  re- 
statement of  the  purposes  of  education, 
bringing  up  to  date  the  "seven  cardinal 
principles"  of  twenty  years  ago;  the 
economic  basis  of  education,  an  inquiry 
to  determine  the  amount  of  education 
necessary  to  ensure  maximum  national 
productivity;  a  comprehensive  statement 
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on  the  structure  and  administration  of 
public  education  in  the  United  States; 
social  services  and  the  schools;  the  im- 
provement of  teacher  education;  the 
commission's  annual  summary  of  delib- 
erative committee  reports  in  education. 

Guidance — The  newly  formed  na- 
tional placement  committee  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  Alumni  Association 
has  published  a  booklet  giving  "ten  def- 
inite steps  which  every  person  seeking  a 
job  must  take."  ...  A  "vocational  first- 
aid  for  the  puzzled  youth"  is  offered  by 
the  Association  Press,  347  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  price  35  cents.  Written 
by  J.  Gustav  White,  professor  of  applied 
sociology  at  Whittier  College  and  di- 
rector of  the  Personnel  Counseling  Ser- 
vice, Los  Angeles,  this  booklet  on  Find- 
ing Your  Work  aims  to  provide  practical 
suggestions  for  inexperienced  youth. 

Meetings — Educational  Significance  in 
Adult  Activities  will  be  the  subject  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  Adult  Education,  to  be  held 
at  the  Berkeley-Carteret  Hotel,  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.,  May  16-18.  The  meeting 
will  be  limited  to  members  of  the  as- 
sociation, their  families  and  invited 
guests.  .  .  .  The  Stanford  Education 
Conference  for  1938  will  be  held  at 
Stanford,  Calif.,  July  6-10.  Social  Edu- 
cation will  he  the  theme  of  the  meeting. 
Forum  sessions  will  be  devoted  to  dis- 
cussion of  experiments,  investigations, 
and  programs  in  social  education  and 
social  control ;  to  appraisal  of  practices 
and  trends  in  the  field;  and  to  interpreta- 
tion of  the  educational  implications  of 
American  culture. 

Record  and  Report  —  Food  for  Fo- 
rums, a  mimeographed  bulletin  issued 
monthly  by  the  State  Education  Depart- 
ment, Albany,  N.  Y.,  provides  short  sum- 
maries of  current  researches,  reviews  of 
timely  articles,  books  and  pamphlets  for 
the  use  of  forums,  study  clubs,  program 
committees,  schools  and  civic  agencies. 
.  .  .  The  February  issue  of  School  Life, 
official  organ  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, tells  in  text  and  pictures  what  the 
office  is,  how  it  works,  its  functional 
services,  its  recent  developments  and  de- 
scribes "some  needed  additional  services." 

Compensation 

\X/"OMEN  who  lose  their  jobs  he- 
cause  they  marry  or  smoke  cig- 
arettes may  collect  unemployment 
compensation  in  Pennsylvania,  under  a 
ruling  announced  by  Ralph  M.  Bashore, 
secretary  of  labor  and  industry.  .  .  . 
Massachusetts  also  has  ruled  in  favor 
of  brides  dismissed  from  their  jobs  be- 
cause of  a  company  policy  against  the 
employment  of  married  women,  who 
"meet  other  requirements  of  the  law." 


Amendments  — Amendments  intended 
to  strengthen  existing  state  unemploy- 
ment compensation  legislation  are  being 
considered  by  a  number  of  the  state  leg- 
islatures now  in  session.  Georgia  has 
amended  its  law,  advancing  the  date  of 
benefit  payments  from  July  to  January 
1939.  New  York  has  broadened  its  cov- 
erage to  include  the  first  $3000  of  the 
salaries  of  workers  earning  over  $3000 
a  year.  In  these  two  states,  as  well  as  in 
Kansas,  Kentucky  and  Massachusetts, 
various  technical  difficulties  in  the  legis- 
lation have  been  corrected. 

Finances — Reports  from  unemploy- 
ment compensation  agencies  of  the  twen- 
ty-three states  now  paying  benefits  show 
3,160,573  checks,  totaling  $32,066,881.76 
issued  through  March  9.  Payments  in- 
clude benefits  for  partial  as  well  as 
total  unemployment,  except  in  the  three 
states — Massachusetts,  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania — which  make  no  provision 
for  partial  unemployment.  At  the  end 
of  February,  the  twenty-three  benefit 
paying  states  had  a  balance  of  more  than 
$450  million  to  their  credit  in  the  Un- 
employment Trust  Fund  in  the  U.  S. 
I'reasury.  The  total  amount  on  deposit 
in  the  trust  fund  for  all  states  was  $741,- 
290,594.33. 

Complaints — Delay  in  mailing  out 
benefit  checks  and  errors  in  computing 
the  amount  of  benefits  due  have  been 
complained  of  in  many  states.  The  Min- 
nesota officials  responsible  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  administration 
were  summoned  to  Washington  for  con- 
ference, because,  according  to  the  Min- 
neapolis Journal,  checks  due  the  third 
week  in  January  had  not  been  sent  out 
by  early  March.  ...  In  California, 
Governor  Merriam  has  announced  that 
he  "has  called  for  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  State  Unemployment  Reserve 
Commission's  delay  in  issuing  unemploy- 
ment checks  to  jobless  Californians." 
.  .  .  The  Maryland  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Board  is  trying  a  new  pro- 
cedure, paying  two  or  more  weeks'  ben- 
efits in  one  check  "wherever  that  is  nec- 
essary to  bring  payments  up  to  date." 
.  .  .  Pointing  to  the  "top-heavy  system" 
rather  than  "lack  of  administrative  zeal" 
as  the  reason  for  complaints  as  to  delay 
and  inaccuracy  in  benefit-paying  states, 
the  American  Association  for  Social  Se- 
curity urges  "the  setting  up  of  flat  rates 
for  contributions  and  benefits;  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  integrated  plan  of  protec- 
tion which  will  provide  adequate  security 
to  the  unemployed  as  long  as  they  are 
in  need." 

Fraudulent  Claims — Criminal  ac- 
tion will  be  started  against  persons  in 
Connecticut  who  have  applied  fraud- 
ulently for  unemployment  benefits,  ac- 
cording to  Helen  Wood,  executive 


director  of   the   Unemployment  Compen- 
sation    Division     of     the     State     Labor 
Department.  She  states  that  the  divisio 
has    found    more    than     100    fraudulent 
claims    out    of    nearly    100,000    filed 
workers.  In  some  cases  payment  had  bee 
made.  Refunds  of  the  payments  have  bee 
demanded.   The   fraudulent  claims  wer 
discovered   through   the  protests  of   for- 
mer   employers    of    the    claimants.  .  . 
In    Tennessee    three    cases    are    pendin 
based    on    the    collection     of     insuran 
checks    by    persons    who    had    left    their 
jobs  to  accept  other  work.  Labor  Com-  j 
missioner    Albert    Gore    announces    that 
prosecution  of  such  cases  will  be  pushed, 
and  that,  if  the  practice  continues,  mis- 
demeanor   charges    will    be    changed    to 
charges    of    taking    money    under    fals 
pretenses. 

Interstate  Plans  — Twenty-eigl 

states,  including  a  majority  of  the  stat 
now   paying   benefits,   have    formally 
cepted   the   proposal   for  organization 
an    interstate    benefit   payment   plan,    ir 
itiated    at    the    national    meeting    of 
Interstate  Conference  of  Unemploymen 
Compensation   Agencies   held   last   Octo 
her.    The    committee    of    the    conference, 
authorized  to  develop  a  procedure,  rules 
and    regulations    which    would    apply    to'; 
the    payment    of    benefits    to    multi-state 
workers,    is    meeting    in   Washington    at  1 
this    writing.    Pending    inauguration    ofi 
the  committee's  plan,  the  New  England 
states  have  been  operating  a  tentative  in- j 
terstate    benefit    payment    plan    of    their 
own,  on  a  purely  regional  basis.  A  certain  1 
number  of  the  other  benefit  paying  states 
have   been    accepting   claims    of   workers 
who  have   benefit   rights   in   other   statesj 
and  forwarding  them  to  the  appropriate 
agencies  for  payment. 

The  Public's  Health 

HP  HAT    there    is    need    and    occasionj 

now,   for   development   of    a   national 
health  program  is  stressed  in  the  recent* 
report  to  the  President  of  an  interdepart* 
mental    technical    committee    on    medical 
care    which   offers    definite    recommenda- 
tions. Surgeon  General  Thomas  Parran, 
speaking  to  Congress  apropos  of  the  re-jj 
port,  urged  provision  "at  whatever  cost" 
of  health  services  for  the  poor  and  under- 
privileged.   The     proposed    program,    as 
summarized  by  Dr.  Parran,  includes  four ' 
main  points: 

"For     all     citizens     those     community 
measures   of   sanitation   and   disease   pre-5 
vention  which  are  necessary  if  any  of  ti> 
are  to  be  safe. 

"For  the  underprivileged  third  of  our 
population  such  specific  measures  of  pre- 
vention and  treatment  as  good  maternity 
care,  child  health  protection,  the  control 
of  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  pneumonia,  can-- 
cer — conditions  which  are  too  important 
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to  the  nation  as  a  whole  for  us  to  permit 
continued  neglect. 

"For  areas  without  them,  the  physical 
facilities  for  good  health  such  as  hospi- 
tals, sanitoria  and  health  centers  without 
which  no  national  health  program  can 
operate  effectively. 

"For  those  on  relief  and  dependent 
upon  public  funds  for  the  other  necessi- 
ties of  life,  a  minimum  standard  of 
general  medical,  dental,  nursing  and 
hospital  care." 

In  referring"  to  specific  needs,  the  re- 
port of  the  Public  Health  Service  com- 
mittee lists:  reduction  of  mortality  rates 
in  maternity  cases;  reduction  of  infant 
mortality;  further  application  of  preven- 
tative  and  curative  measures  in  the  acute 
communicable  diseases  of  childhood ; 
more  general  distribution  of  modern 
therapeutic  methods;  reduction  of  tuber- 
culosis deathrates;  special  attention  to 
the  need  for  control  of  malaria;  control 
of  syphilis;  a  concerted  attack  on  the 
cardio-vascular-renal  diseases,  cancer, 
and  diabetes ;  increased  industrial-hygiene 
activity;  consideration  of  the  health  prob- 
lems of  the  low  income  and  dependent 
families;  national  and  regional  planning 
in  the  field  of  hospital  expansion  and 
construction. 

The  report  stated  the  committee's  con- 
viction that  "current  activities  are  inade- 
quate to  assure  the  population  of  the 
United  States  such  health  of  body  and 
mind  as  they  can  and  should  have."  It 
recommended  that  appropriate  arrange- 
ments be  made  to  spread  medical  costs, 
"among  groups  of  people  and  over  pe- 
riods of  time."  Both  social  insurance  and 
general  taxation  were  suggested  as  means 
to  further  this  aim. 

On  the  Air — As  a  special  observance  of 
National  Child  Health  Day.  May  2,  the 
American  Heart  Association  has  ar- 
ranged an  international  broadcast  to  be 
heard  over  WEAK  at  7:30  P.M.  EDS 
time.  The  broadcast,  said  to  be  the  first 
international  hook-up  on  any  health  sub- 
ject, will  take  the  form  of  a  conference  on 
rheumatic  heart  disease,  great  menace  to 
child  health.  Lord  Thomas  Jeeves  Hor- 
der  will  speak  from  London;  Dr.  Homer 
F.  Swift  of  New  York  and  Dr.  T.  Duc- 
kett  Jones  of  Boston  will  speak  from 
Atlantic  City:  and  Dr.  William  J.  Kerr. 
president  of  the  American  Heart  Asso- 
ciation, from  San  Francisco. 

For  Mental  Health — A  report  .review- 
ing five  years  of  work  has  been  published 
h\  the  Institute  for  Psychoanalysis  of 
Chicago,  Alfred  K.  Stern,  president.  Ac- 
tivities in  professional  training,  research 
and  in  cooperation  with  other  professional 
groups  are  covered.  There  is  also  a  crit- 
ical statistical  analysis  of  therapeutic  re- 
sults during  the  period.  Since  the  opening 
of  the  institute.  122  psychiatrists,  stu- 
dents and  graduates  of  medical  schools 
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have  applied  to  the  institute  for  training 
in  psychoanalysis,  forty-one  of  whom 
have  received  training  in  the  institute. 
During  the  five-year  period,  745  persons 
came  to  the  institute  for  consultation; 
595  received  some  form  of  therapy  or 
advice.  Altogether,  226  analyses  of  pa- 
tients were  conducted  or  controlled  in 
the  institute,  some  of  which  have  not  been 
completed.  Of  the  226  patients,  fifty-six 
paid  a  dollar  or  less  per  session.  The 
highest  range  of  payment  was  $15  to  $25 
per  session,  received  from  thirteen  pa- 
tients. 

News  in  Brief — A  renewed  and  in- 
tensive effort  to  extend  the  educational 
campaign  against  tuberculosis  was 
launched  on  April  1  by  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association  with  the  aid  of 
schools,  health  departments,  physicians 
and  state  and  local  tuberculosis  associa- 
tions. An  important  goal  is  to  make  tub- 
erculin testing  and  X-ray  chest  examina- 
tions a  standard  principle  of  all  school 
health  programs.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  special  charts  and  pamphlets  contain- 
ing suggested  school  projects  on  tubercu- 
losis study  have  been  distributed.  "Tub- 
erculosis undiscovered  endangers  you,"  is 
the  watch-cry  of  the  new  effort. 

National  Health  and  the  Medical  Pro- 


fession is  the  subject  of  the  February 
1938  issue  of  Plan  Age,  produced  by  the 
National  Economic  and  Social  Planning 
Association.  Comprehensive  articles  by 
authorities  are  brought  together  in  the 
booklet  to  make  a  well-rounded  sum- 
mary of  problems  in  medical  economics, 
as  they  concern  the  doctor,  the  public  and 
the  general  welfare.  Price  20  cents  from 
the  association,  1721  Eye  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Citizen  Service 

O TRUCK  by  the  general  lack  of  in- 
formation  on  the  real  meanings  be- 
hind a  public  welfare  budget,  a  group  of 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  women,  head- 
ed by  Mrs.  Walter  West,  have  set  out 
to  study  their  county's  budget.  It  all  be- 
;»an  when  Mrs.  West  sat  in  on  a  budget 
hearing  and  noted  only  one  refrain, 
"Wonderful  job;  cut."  In  other  words, 
the  county  board  of  supervisors,  full  of 
appreciation  but  not  of  comprehension  of 
the  work  done  by  the  county  welfare 
commissioner,  Ruth  Taylor,  "praised  her 
to  the  sky,  but  in  plaintive  voices,"  and. 
in  their  determination  to  cut  the  county 
welfare  budget,  saw  neither  an  alterna- 
tive nor  the  actualities  involved. 
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Mrs.  West  left  the  hearing  with  a  re- 
newed conviction  of  the  need  for  in- 
formed public  opinion,  and  proceeded  to 
mobilize  a  group  to  that  end.  Her  com- 
mittee members,  reports  one  of  them  to 
Survey  Midmonthly,  include  more  than 
a  dozen  representative  citizens — educa- 
tors, representatives  of  other  professions, 
housewives,  a  civic  official  or  two,  all 
chosen  for  "education  and  intelligence, 
curiosity,  standing  (not  prominence)  in 
the  community,  youthfulness  and  county- 
wide  representation."  This  group  has 
taken  on  the  tough  nut  of  relief  and  its 
administration  and  is  bent  on  cracking  it 
with  understanding.  The  members  hope 
that  their  comparative  study  of  how, 
why,  what  and  how  much  will  start  rip- 
ples of  informed  "talk"  which  may  event- 
ually reach  out  as  far  as  "the  overlords 
of  the  public  welfare,"  and  the  "holders 
of  the  purse."  For,  they  say,  "If  these 
citizens  know  for  what  they  want  their 
tax  money  spent,  perhaps  they  can  per- 
suade their  local  or  county  officials  to 
buy  it  for  the  people  of  the  county." 
(Further  information  from  Amelia  Rey- 
nolds, committee  secretary,  7  Heathcote 
Road,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.) 

Half  a  Million — Summarizing  com- 
munity activities  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  of  145  locals  affiliated  with  the  As- 
sociation of  Junior  Leagues  of  America, 
the  Junior  League  Magazine  for  April 
reports  more  than  a  half  million  dollars 
spent  by  the  leagues  in  their  respective 
localities.  Of  the  total,  nearly  $125,000 
went  for  adult  health  work;  nearly  $50,- 
000  for  work  with  children  and  approxi- 
mately $228,000  for  children's  health; 
$35,000  for  community  planning  organi- 
zations; $30,000  for  leisure  time  activi- 
ties; $23,000  to  the  family  field;  about 
$7000  for  relief  and  the  balance  to  minor 
activities. 

Professional 

A  SUBCOMMITTEE  to  study  pri- 
•^*  vate  retirement  plans  for  social 
agencies  has  been  appointed  by  the  divi- 
sion on  employment  practices  of  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers. 
Long  a  subject  of  interest  and  study  by 
the  division,  retirement  or  group  annuity 
planning,  especially  for  the  smaller  agen- 
cy, will  be  the  committee's  particular 
concern.  Helen  I.  Fiske  is  chairman. 
Members  are  Ralph  Blanchard,  Elinor 
Blackman,  Sybil  Foster,  Stuart  Stimmel 
and  Margaret  Wead,  all  of  New  York. 

Prize  Publicity— The  Social  Work 
Publicity  Council  has  sent  out  its  annual 
call  for  "outstanding  items  of  (written) 
interpretation"  to  be  considered  in  its 
fifteenth  yearly  citations  for  exceptional 
merit  in  this  field.  The  council  urges 
that  undue  modesty  be  discarded  in  sub- 
mitting the  best  examples  of  such  work 
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which  an  agency  or  individual  has  pro- 
duced. Those  who  are  very  prompt  in 
reading  the  Survey  Midmonthly  for  Ap- 
ril may  still  make  the  deadline,  April  15. 
Material  must  have  "reached  the  public" 
between  April  1,  1937  and  March  31, 
1938.  Send  entries  to  the  council,  130 
East  22  Street,  New  York. 

Job  Study — The  steadily  mounting  in- 
terest of  social  and  health  workers  in  in- 
terpretation is  recognized  in  a  study 
which  the  department  of  social  work  in- 
terpretation of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion has  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the 
Social  Work  Publicity  Council.  Current 
positions  in  interpretation  and  public  re- 
lations in  social  and  health  agencies,  both 
public  and  private,  will  be  studied. 

The  study  will  attempt  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  such  positions,  their  dis- 
tribution geographically  and  by  fields  of 
work,  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of 
workers,  and  the  preparation  required 
and  salaries  paid. 

The  first  step,  a  census  of  positions,  al- 
ready is  under  way  by  means  of  a  simple 
questionnaire  distributed  through  a  group 
of  national  agencies  whose  affiliated  mem- 
bership includes  10,000  local  organiza- 
tions. An  examination  of  the  findings  of 
this  preliminary  inquiry  will  form  the 
second  section  of  the  study,  to  include  an 
intensive  analysis  of  training  and  expe- 
rience in  relation  to  salary  range,  agency 
program  and  other  factors  affecting  the 
status  of  the  individual  worker  in  a  par- 
ticular job. 

The  study  will  include  an  appraisal  of 
community  needs  for  interpretation  and 
public  relations  services,  and  an  evalua- 
tion of  available  training  opportunities. 
Available  courses  for  training  in  these 
fields  in  the  schools  of  social  work  and 
public  health  and  other  professional 
schools  will  be  listed.  The  study  as  a 
whole  will  continue  throughout  1938  but 
it  is  hoped  that  a  preliminary  report  of 
the  census  of  positions  can  be  presented 
at  the  annual  business  meeting  of  the  So- 
cial Work  Publicity  Council  at  Seattle 
in  connection  with  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work. 

Wisconsin  Apprentices — The  plan 
for  "public  service  scholarships,"  estab- 
lished by  the  Wisconsin  legislature  in  its 
last  regular  session,  is  being  put  into  ef- 
fect by  the  state  university  and  the  state 
director  of  personnel.  Under  the  plan, 
the  university  may  make  loans  not  to  ex- 
ceed $400  to  selected  seniors  who  agree 
to  spend  two  years  in  public  service  fol- 
lowing graduation,  the  loans  to  be  repaid 
from  salaries  earned  during  that  period. 
The  apprentice  will  not  have  civil  service 
status.  If  he  wishes  to  remain  in  public 
service,  he  must  take  the  usual  examina- 
tions at  the  end  of  the  two  years.  It  is 
believed  his  training  period  will  give  him 
an  advantage  in  the  examinations.  If  he 


wants  to  go  into  other  fields  without 
completing  his  apprenticeship,  "he  may 
at  any  rime  be  released  from  his  obliga- 
tion upon  payment  in  full  of  the  loan, 
with  interest."  The  selection  of  candi- 
dates recommended  by  the  'university 
will  be  made  by  the  director  of  personnel 
and  the  state  department  concerned.  The 
aim  of  the  plan  is  to  bring  highly  quali- 
fied young  men  and  women  intopublicser- 
vice.  Further,  it  is  believed  that  the  schol- 
ars who  do  not  elect  to  remain  perma- 
nently in  the  service  "will  have  through 
their  apprenticeship  a  sound  appreciation 
of  the  problems  of  state  service,  and  will 
take  to  their  communities  a  realistic 
sense  of  the  complications  and  possibili- 
ties of  modern  government." 

Summer  Seminars — As  a  part  of  its 
summer  program,  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work  this  year  will  offer  a 
group  of  five  summer  seminars,  each  run- 
ning from  August  1-12.  They  will  in- 
clude :  public  welfare  administration,  Rob- 
ert E.  Lansdale,  leader;  labor  problems, 
John  A.  Fitch;  group  work,  Clara  A. 
Kaiser;  social  case  work,  Gordon  Ham- 
ilton; philosophy  of  supervision,  Fern 
Lowry..  Enrollment  will  be  limited  and 
applications  should  be  in  not  later  than  \ 
July  15.  Dates  of  the  regular  summer 
terms  are:  June  20  to  July  26  and  (sec- 
ond term)  July  27-August  31.  Catalog 
with  full  information  from  the  school, 
122  East  22  Street,  New  York. 

Summer  Tours  —  The  third  public- 
housing  survey  tour  will  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Public 
Housing  Conference  and  conducted  by 
Helen  Alfred,  director  of  the  confer- 
ence. Sailing  from  New  York  June  29, 
the  party  will  make  an  intensive  study 
of  housing  projects  in  British  cities.  It  I 
is  scheduled  to  land  back  in  New  York 
on  August  2.  Full  information  from  the 
conference,  112  East  19  Street,  New 
York. 

The  Federal  Council  of  Churches  has 
announced  plans  for  two  conference 
tours  to  foreign  countries  this  summer 
under  auspices  of  the  committee  on  the 
church  and  cooperatives.  The  first  tour, 
leaving  New  York  early  in  July,  in- 
cludes Great  Britain,  France,  Sweden 
and  Switzerland.  Led  by  the  Rev.  James 
Myers,  the  party  will  study  cooperatives 
in  action  and  forces  and  people  working 
for  world  peace.  A  second  tour,  in  Aug- 
ust, to  Nova  Scotia,  will  be  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Cooperative  League  of 
the  United  States  together  with  the  St.  , 
Francis  Xavier  University  of  Nova 
Scotia. 


On  Retirement — The  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  recently  adopted  a  retirement 
plan  for  some  1500  employes  of  its  na- 
tional and  local  councils.  The  cost  of  ben- 
efits for  past  service — from  the  age  of 
forty  to  February  1,  1938— will  be 
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borne  by  the  council*,  while  the  cost  of 
benefits  based  on  future  service  will  be 
defrayed  by  both  councils  and  employes. 
On  retirement  at  sixty-five  an  employe 
will  receive  a  life  income  equal  to  \Yi 
percent  of  his  salary  as  of  February  1, 
1938,  multiplied  by  years  of  service  from 
age  forty  to  that  date,  plus  about  I).- 
percent  of  his  entire  salary  subsequent  to 
that  date. 

Memorial  Lectures— The  Salmon 
Committee  on  Psychiatry  and  Mental 
Hygiene  has  announced  that  Dr.  David 
Kennedy  Henderson  of  the  Royal  Edin- 
burgh Hospital  for  Mental  Disorders, 
Scotland,  will  deliver  the  Salmon  Me- 
morial Lectures'  for  1938  on  April  18, 
19  and  20  at  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine.  He  will  speak  on  The  Psycho- 
pathic States. 

Religion  and  Health— A  new  com- 
mittee of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches,  the  committee  on  religion  and 
health,  will  have  as  its  secretary  the  Rev. 
Seward  Hiltner  from  the  Council  for  the 
Clinical  Training  of  Theological  Stu- 
dents. The  committee  has  been  estab- 
lished primarily  for  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing ministers  to  more  effective  pastoral 
contacts  with  individuals.  The  chairman 
is  Howard  Chandler  Robbins  of  the  Gen- 
eral Theological  Seminary.  Cooperation 
of  ministers  and  religious  workers  with 
physicians  and  psychologists  will  be  em- 
phasized. 

Coming  Events — The  national  bien- 
nial convention  of  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Associations  will  be  held  April  22-28 
in  Columbus,  Ohio.  .  .  .  The  Biennial 
Convention  of  the  American  Nurses'  As- 
sociation, National  League  of  Nursing 
Education  and  the  National  Organization 
for  Public  Health  Nursing  will  be  held 
April  25-29  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  the 
central  theme:  The  Individual  Nurse's 
Responsibility  for  Professional  Progress. 
Information  from  the  ANA,  50  West  50 
Street,  New  York.  .  .  .  The  National 
Boys  and  Girls  Week  Committee  has  an- 
nounced that  its  1938  observance  will  be 
April  30-May  7  inclusive,  "to  focus  the 
attention  of  the  community  upon  boys 
and  girls,  their  problems,  activities  and 
training."  A  manual  of  suggestions  is 
available  on  request  from  the  committee, 
35  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  .  .  . 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  U.S.  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  and  sponsorship  of  Par- 
ents' Magazine,  a  new  "week" — Better 
Parenthood  Week — will  be  observed 
May  1-8.  The  observance  is  described  by- 
its  sponsors  as  "an  intensified  drive  to 
impress  parents  forcibly  with  their  duties 
to  their  children."  .  .  .  The  American  So- 
ciety for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  will  hold 
its  national  biennial  conference  May  24- 
28  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  .  .  .  The  School  of 
Applied  Sciences  ot  Western  Reserve 
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University,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  will  hold 
its  second  institute  in  group  work  May 
31-June  17  at  the  university.  Enrollment 
will  be  limited  to  college  graduates  who 
have  had  at  least  two  years'  experience 
in  a  group  work  agency.  Information 
from  the  registrar  of  the  school.  .  .  .  The 
National  Federation  of  Settlements  will 
hold  its  twenty-sixth  conference  June  1-5 
;it  Uniontown,  Pa.  .  .  .  The  annual  joint 
conference  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association,  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Planning  Officials  and  the  Amer- 
ican City  Planning  Institute  will  be  held 
June  20-22  in  Minneapolis.  Information 
from  Walter  Blucher,  850  East  58  Street, 
Chicago.  .  .  .  The  sixty-fifth  meeting  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
will  be  held  June  26-July  2  in  Seattle, 
Washington.  [See  Survey  Midmonthly, 
March  1938,  page  90.]  ...  The  Inter- 
national Federation  for  Housing  and 
Town  Planning  will  meet  August  13-20 
in  Mexico  City.  Mexican  representative, 
Carlos  Contreras,  Ramos  Arizpe  1, 
Mexico,  D.F. 

People  and  Things 

'  I  *HE  New  York  Association  for  Im- 
proving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
(according  to  its  bulletin)  has  sensed  an 
unmet  need  of  the  social  worker  himself. 
The  bulletin  plans  "hopefully,"  it  says, 
to  start  a  new  reader  service  "to  supply 
at  moderate  cost  a  selection  of  the  fol- 
lowing commodities  and  services": 

Fingers  for  putting  on  points. 

Clocks  for  viewing  with  alarm. 

Facilities  for  wondering.  (Available  to 
case  work  group  only.) 

Stuffing  for  shirts.  (Wholesale  rate, 
best  quality.) 

Complete  pressing,  mending  and  al- 
teration service  for  alibis. 

Transportation  service  (local  and  ex- 
press) for  bucks. 

Gadgets   for   thinking   through. 

Randoms  for  talking  at   (free). 

Pigeonhole  space  for  surveys  and  other 
material  consigned  to  future  con- 
sideration. 

Honors — The  first  award  of  the  new 
William  Freeman  Snow  medal  for  distin- 
guished service  in  the  field  of  social  hy- 
giene was  given  to  Dr.  Edward  L.  Keyes, 
urologist,  at  the  recent  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion. .  .  .  Waldemar  Kaempffert,  science 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  was  giv- 
en a  fellowship  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute for  "his  scholarly  interpretations  of 
scientific  advances,  his  editorial  wisdom 
.  .  .  and  for  his  leadership  in  enforcing 
their  social  responsibilities  upon  scien- 
tists." .  .  .  J.  Stewart  Baker,  elected  last 
June  to  succeed  President  Roosevelt 
when  he  resigned  as  president  of  the  Boy 
Scout  Foundation  of  Greater  New  York, 


was  honored  with  a  dinner  on  his  recent 
"accession"  to  the  office.  On  that  occa- 
sion, the  Silver  Beaver  Award  "for  dis- 
tinguished service  to  boyhood  through 
Scouting"  was  given  to  De  Lancey 
Kountze  and  William  H.  Pouch,  New 
York  business  men,  for  recent  service  to 
the  organization.  .  .  .  Mary  A.  Frasca, 
recently  appointed  to  the  New  York  City 
Parole  Commission  by  Mayor  F.  H.  La 
Guardia,  was  honored  with  a  dinner  at 
the  Women's  City  Club,  where  the  may- 
or and  Commissioner  of  Correction  Aus- 
tin MacCormick  paid  tribute  to  her 
ability.  .  .  .  G.  Lyle  Belsley,  executive 
director  of  the  Civil  Service  Assembly  of 
the  U.S.  and  Canada,  recently  received 
the  1937  distinguished  service  award  of 
the  U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
given  annually  to  the  man  under  thirty- 
six  years  old  "who  has  made  the  most 
outstanding  contribution  to  this  country." 
.  .  .  The  Protestant  co-chairmanship  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Jews  and 
Christians  has  been  accepted  by  Arthur 
H.  Compton,  1937  Nobel  prize  winner 
and  professor  of  physics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  The  Catholic  co-chair- 
man is  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes  of  Colum- 
bia University;  the  Jewish,  Roger  W. 
Straus,  New  York  industrialist. 

Medalists-— During  a  recent  "senti- 
mental journey"  through  the  scenes  of  his 
wartime  relief  service  to  Belgium,  Her- 
bert Hoover  received  from  King  Leopold 
of  the  Belgians  the  Vermeil  medal  of 
honor,  which  is  possessed  by  no  other  liv- 
ing person  except  King  Leopold.  .  .  . 
Dr.  Bela  Schick,  discoverer  of  the  Schick 
test  for  determining  susceptibility  to 
diphtheria  and  world-famous  pediatri- 
cian-in-chief  of  Mount  Sinai  Hospital, 
New  York,  received  the  Gold  Medal  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  on 
the  recent  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
publication  of  his  work  describing  the 
famous  test.  .  .  .  The  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  will  make  its  first 
presentation  of  the  newly  established  an- 
nual gold  medal  for  outstanding  service 
to  the  blind  to  William  Nelson  Crom- 
well, New  York  attorney.  Mr.  Cromwell 
is  a  trustee  of  the  foundation  and 
founder  and  president  of  the  American 
Braille  Press  for  War  and  Civilian 
Blind.  .  .  .  Robert  Moses,  New  York's 
commissioner  of  parks,  received  the  medal 
of  honor  of  the  Fairmount  Park  Art  As- 
sociation of  Philadelphia  for  "distin- 
guished and  conspicuous  achievement  in 
the  art  of  city  planning,"  and  was  made 
an  honorary  perpetual  member  of  the 
association.  .  .  .  The  Buchanan  Medal 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  "in  rec- 
ognition of  world-wide  service  in  the  de- 
velopment of  public  health,"  has  been 
given  to  Dr.  Frederick  F.  Russell,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Society  for  the 
Control  of  Cancer.  .  .  .  The  crusade 
against  venereal  disease  conducted  by 
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Surgeon  General  Thomas  Parran  shared 
with  "The  Singing  Lady"  radio  hour  of 
Ireene  Wicker  this  year's  awards  of 
honor  from  the  Parent's  Magazine,  rec- 
ognizing outstanding  service  to  children. 

Mrs.  James  Roosevelt,  mother  of  the 
President,  recently  received  the  Albert 
Einstein  Medal  for  Humanitarianism, 
"in  appreciation  of  a  lifetime  of  devoted 
service  to  every  communal  cause."  The 
presentation  was  made  at  a  concert  ar- 
ranged in  her  honor  by  a  tribute  com- 
mittee of  which  the  Hon.  James  W. 
Gerard  was  chairman. 

The  Philadelphia  Award,  established 
by  Edward  W.  Bok  and  presented  annu- 
ally to  a  resident  of  that  city  "who,  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  year  shall 
have  performed  or  brought  to  culmina- 
tion an  act  or  contributed  a  service  cal- 
culated to  advance  the  best  and  largest 
interests  of  the  community,"  this  year 
was  given  to  Dr.  Alfred  N.  Richards. 
He  was  cited  as  "one  who  has  made  pos- 
sible more  accurate  diagnosis  and  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  some  of  the  most 
serious  diseases  of  mankind."  The  award 
includes  with  its  scroll  and  medallion  a 
check  for  $10,000. 

Service  Stripes  —  After  forty-five 
years'  service  to  the  hospitals  and  nurs- 
ing stations  of  Labrador,  Sir  Wilfred  1 . 
Grenfell  celebrated  his  recent  seventy- 
third  birthday  on  St.  Simon's  Island,  off 
the  Georgia  coast,  where  his  health  now 
demands  that  he  remain.  .  .  .  Riis  House, 
New  York,  this  spring  has  its  fiftieth 
birthday.  The  celebration  will  focus  on 
advances  in  housing.  .  .  .  Public  Charities 
Association  of  Pennsylvania  recently  cel- 
ebrated its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  with 
a  dinner.  .  .  .  Henry  Fleischman,  direc- 
tor of  the  Educational  Alliance  of  New 
York,  who  for  more  than  thirty  years 
has  given  valuable  service  to  New  York's 
"lower  East  Side,"  has  retired  with  the 
title  of  director  emeritus. 

New  Jobs — The  first  woman  to  hold  a 
position  as  regional  counsel  for  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Administration  is  Louise  F. 
McCarthy,  for  Region  I,  with  offices  in 
New  York  City.  Her  district  comprises 
eleven  North  and  Central  Atlantic  states. 
She  has  been  on  the  legal  staff  of  PWA 
since  1933.  .  .  .  John  J.  Corson,  who  has 
been  assistant  executive  director  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  since  its  organiza- 
tion, has  been  designated  acting  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  Insurance, 
succeeding  LeRoy  Hodges,  who  has  re- 
signed to  become  controller  for  the  state 
of  Virginia.  .  .  .  Robert  C.  Weaver,  for 
the  past  four  years  adviser  on  Negro  af- 
fairs in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
recently  was  appointed  special  assistant 
to  Nathan  Straus,  administrator  of  the 
U.S.  Housing  Authority.  He  will  serve 
as  adviser  on  Negro  relations  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  federal  government's 
new  housing  program. 


Edwin  S.  Burdell,  dean  of  humanities 
at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  Cooper 
Union,  famous  New  York  institution  of 
free  adult  education  and  community  ser- 
vice, founded  in  1859.  .  .  .  H.  Richard 
Niebuhr,  associate  professor  at  the  Yale 
Divinity  School  has  been  named  professor 
of  Christian  ethics. 

Mary  Dublin,  formerly  teacher  of 
economics  at  Sarah  Lawrence  College, 
has  been  appointed  general  secretary  of 
the  National  Consumers  League,  to  suc- 
ceed Lucy  Randolph  Mason.  [See  Sur- 
vey Midmonthly,  December  1937,  page 
392.]  Miss  Dublin  has  been  active  in 
workers'  education,  health  and  welfare 
fields. 

Chest  Changes — Bent  Taylor,  lately 
with  the  Welfare  Federation  of  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.  and  before  that  with  the  Welfare 
Federation  of  the  Oranges,  N.  J.,  is  now 
editorial  director  of  Community  Chests 
and  Councils,  Inc.,  succeeding  Florence 
Seder  (Mrs.  Allen  T.  Burns).  Miss  Se- 
der, while  retiring  from  the  full  time 
job,  will  continue  to  edit  occasional 
CCC,  Inc.  bulletins  and  do  other  free 
lancing. 

New  executive  of  the  Lansing,  Mich., 
Community  Welfare  Fund  is  Joseph  D. 
Gibbon,  formerly  with  the  Minneapolis 
Council  of  Social  Agencies.  .  .  .  Cla- 
rence H.  Dawson,  assistant  director  of 
the  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Welfare  Federa- 
tion, has  been  named  as  director  of  the 
newly  organized  chest  in  Woonsocket, 
R.  I.  .  .  .  J.  Theodore  Johnson,  since 
last  June  acting  director  of  the  Harris- 
burg  federation,  now  enjoys  the  title  as 
well  as  the  duties  of  director. 

Slip — By  a  slip  of  its  highly  vulnerable 
gray  matter — it  really  knew  better — this 
department  gave  the  Social  Security 
Board  credit  for  having  enjoyed  the  ser- 
vices of  Loula  Dunn,  prior  to  her  ap- 
pointment as  commissioner  of  the  Ala- 
bama Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
[See  Survey  Midmonthly,  February 
1938,  page  57.]  Miss  Dunn  went  to  Ala- 
bama from  the  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration with  which  she  served  as  re- 
gional director  of  employment. 

M.D.'s  and  R.N.'s— Dora  Barnes,  for 
some  years  a  field  representative  for  Sur- 
vey Associates,  now  is  supervisor  of 
nurses  in  the  Davidson  County  Health 
Department  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  For  two 
years  Davidson  County  was  a  "ranking 
county"  in  the  American  Public  Health 
Association-U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
contests  for  excellence  of  local  perform- 
ance. 

Dr.  Allen  Kane,  medical  superinten- 
dent of  the  municipal  sanatorium  at 
Otisville,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  recently  created  division  of 
tuberculosis  in  the  New  York  City  De- 
partment of  Hospitals.  .  .  .  Leah  M. 


Blaisdell,  R.N.  has  resigned  from  her 
position  as  educational  supervisor  in  pub- 
lic health  nursing  with  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health  to  become 
educational  director  with  the  Henry 
Street  Visiting  Nurse  Service  of  New 
York  City.  ...  A  newly-established  coun- 
ty Department  of  Health  for  the  large 
area  of  Nassau  County,  N.  Y.  will  have 
as  commissioner  Dr.  Earle  G.  Brown 
lately  health  officer  of  Arlington  County, 
Va.  Dr.  William  H.  Runcie  from  Free- 
port,  N.  Y.  is  first  deputy  commissioner. 

Deaths 

I^ATE  HOLLADAY  CLAGHORN, 
suddenly  in  late  March,  at  her  home 
in  Greenwich,  Conn.  Miss  Claghorn 
had  a  Bryn  Mawr  degree,  a  Ph.D.  from 
Yale  and  a  dozen  years  of  professional 
research  work  behind  her  when,  in  1912, 
she  cast  her  lot  with  the  pioneers  in 
education  for  social  work.  In  that  year 
she  joined  the  faculty  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Philanthropy,  now  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work,  where 
she  remained  until  her  retirement  from 
active  teaching  in  1932.  Her  vital  philos- 
ophy, her  vigorous  mind  and  rich  per- 
sonality exerted  an  incalculable  influence 
on  the  whole  development  of  social  work 
and  of  its  practice  by  trained  and  edu- 
cated persons.  Perhaps  her  students 
profited  most  from  her  gifts  as  a  human 
being,  but  those  gifts  carried  her  far  I 
beyond  her  profession  and  enriched  a  , 
wide  circle  of  friendships. 

PAUL  M.  PEARSON,  first  civil  governor 
of  the  Virgin  Islands,  whose  progressive 
program  of  social  and  economic  rehabili- 
tation raised  a  storm  of  political  dissen- 
sion. Since  his  resignation  in  1935  public 
housing  has  engaged  his  efforts,  as  a  J 
member  of  the  Public  Housing  Commit- 
tee, as  assistant  director  of  the  PWA 
housing  program  and  as  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  U.S.  Housing  Authority. 

JAMES  H.  POST,  New  York  philanthro- 
pist and  civic  leader;  chairman  of  the 
boards  of  trustees  of  the  Brooklyn  Young 
Women's  and  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations;  a  generous  supporter  of 
many  social,  religious  and  educational  in- 
stitutions. 

GEORGE  F.  PEABODY  of  New  York,  phil- 
anthropist, patron  of  the  arts  and  educa- 
tion; chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
Reservation  Commission  which  was  re- 1 
sponsible  for  the  development  of  Sara- 
toga Springs  as  a  state  reservation ;  asso- 
ciated with  President  Roosevelt  in 
fostering  the  Warm  Springs  Foundation. 

MEYER  BLOOMFIELD,  New  York  attor- 
ney and  adviser  on  labor  relations,  whose 
especial  interest  was  given  to  the  voca- 
tional guidance  field  in  which  he  was  a 
recognized  expert  and  writer. 
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Readers  Write 


Unique  Anomalous  Law 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Once  more  the  legis- 
lature of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky 
has  declined  to  repeal  its  unique,  anomal- 
ous law  which  permits  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  its  "pauper  idiots."  Not  only 
did  the  legislature  refuse  to  remove  this 
law  from  its  statute  hooks,  hut  it  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $60,000  for  each  of 
the  next  two  years  for  these  pensions — 
this  at  a  time  when  a  program  of  economy 
and  a  meritorious  budget,  as  well  as  a 
broad  plan  for  the  care  and  treatment  ot 
the  state's  mentally  defective  in  their  in- 
stitutions, were  being  proclaimed  in  re- 
sounding terms. 

This  legislative  prodigy  has  hcen  writ- 
ten into  the  law  of  Kentucky  for  a  half 
century  and  over,  and  is  apparently  with- 
out counterpart  in  any  other  state  of  the 
Union,  if  not  in  the  world. 

Let  no  one  think  that  it  has  close  rela- 
tion to  any  up-to-date  theories  of  pen- 
sions, or  to  any  modern  conception  of 
preventing  the  break-up  of  the  family. 
The  statute  is  based  upon  no  scientific- 
study;  no  experts  in  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  this  class  of  the  population  have 
been  called  in  for  consultation;  no  survey 
of  conditions  to  justify  such  provision  has 
ever  been  attempted.  In  the  allowances 
granted  there  has  never  been  any  particu- 
lar investigation  with  respect  to  appli- 
cants or  recipients — nothing  that  has  sav- 
ored of  social  case  work.  The  matter  is 
left  pretty  much  to  the  whim  or  discretion 
or  at  best  to  the  common  sense  of  the 
county  judge,  with  the  money  turned 
over  to  a  "committee"  of  his  designation 
for  the  idiot  beneficiaries.  As  can  be 
guessed,  the  system  easily  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  political  patronage — and  probably 
it  is  this  consideration  that  makes  some 
members  of  the  legislature  so  averse  to 
interfering.  The  system  never  has  had  an 
open  defender;  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  most 
difficult  to  drag  it  out  for  public  discus- 
sion. 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  added  that  the 
$60,000  which  the  state  so  munificently 
grants  for  this  purpose  would  furnish  a 
handsome  and  tremendously  needed  sum 
for  work  in  behalf  of  the  adult  blind  of 
the  state,  including  steps  for  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness — a  need  which  « a> 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  state  gov- 
ernment, hut  without  avail.  It  was  this 
same  legislature  that  refused  to  create 
an  agency  to  give  some  attention  to  its 
blind  citizens,  though  nearly  every  en- 
lightened state  of  the  Union  has  a  more 
or  less  extensive  program  in  this  direc- 
tion. In  all  such  programs  the  uppermost 
thought  is  the  initiation  of  measures  to 
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put  an  end  to  blindness — an  affliction  of 
which  Kentucky  has  altogether  too  much 
with  too  little  being  done  about  it. 
I'nirrrtity  of  Kentucky         HARRY    BEST 

Mobile  Health  Exhibits 

To  THE  EDITOR:  It  is  not  that  I  object 
to  being  put  in  with  tax-supported  health 
departments  because  they  are  excellent 
company.  But  the  Wisconsin  Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Association  is  rather  proud  of  its 
traveling  health  exhibit  which  was  men- 
tioned on  page  21  of  your  January  issue 
and  can't  help  wishing  that,  when  you 
mentioned  the  trailer  used  for  health  ex- 
hibits in  this  state,  you  had  "tagged"  it 
as  being  part  of  this  association's  pro- 
gram. 

The  present  trailer  is  the  third  large 
traveling  exhibit  we  have  put  on  the 
road  during  the  last  five  years.  The  first 
was  crated  and  shipped  by  truck  or  train ; 
the  second  was  merely  transported  in  an 
automobile  trailer  and  set  up  in  vacant 
stores,  schools  and  meeting  halls ;  the 
third  is  an  exhibit  conceived  and  built  by 
us  in  a  specially  constructed  trailer  which 
we  designed.  It  contains  its  own  electric 
power  unit  to  provide  light  and  to  oper- 
ate the  sound  motion  picture  projector. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Health 
does  have  a  trailer  unit  to  take  maternal 
and  child  health  information  to  expectant 
mothers  in  rural  districts. 

GLENN  V.  ARMSTRONG 
Wisconsin  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association 
Milwaukee,  Wit. 

Confirmation  of  Faith 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  was  delighted  to  read 
Miss  Colcord's  ideas  on  categorical  relief 
in  the  Survey  Midnionthly  for  January. 
Believing  so  thoroughly  in  non-categori- 
cal relief  because  of  my  own  experience, 
it  gave  me  much  pleasure  to  read  that  a 
person  who  so  thoroughly  knows  the 
theory  back  of  all  social  work  should 
advocate  it. 

I  was  interested  in  the  comments  on 
the  effect  upon  workers'  skills  and  job 
alignment.  When  non-categorical  relief 
first  was  proposed  in  the  county  where 
I  was  employed,  the  workers  were  quite 
opposed  to  it.  I  think  much  of  the  opposi- 
tion was  from  fear  of  losing  their  jobs. 
They  were  afraid  they  couldn't  learn 
other  techniques  quickly,  and  that  better 
trained  workers  would  be  brought  in  to 
replace  them.  Now  they  are  proud  of 
their  increased  knowledge  and  skill.  I  was 
a  horrible  example  of  a  worker,  edu- 
cated but  inexperienced  in  welfare  work, 
starting  as  a  non-categorical  worker.  I 


found  it  a  real  pleasure  to  he  able  to 
handle  the  family  relief  problems  as  a 
whole.  It  also  proved  a  great  time-saver, 
not  only  in  mileage  but  in  the  time  which 
had  been  required  in  continually  consult- 
ing other  workers  on  the  family  situation 
as  they  saw  it  from  their  categories. 

In  the  Department  of  Labor,  division 
of  placement  and  unemployment  insur- 
ance, I  believe  there  should  be  employes 
who  have  experience  in  social  work.  Not 
a  week  passes  that  I  can't  be  of  service 
to  some  persons  because  of  my  social 
work  experience — or  get  them  more 
quickly  to  the  proper  social  agency.  And 
there  is  much  more  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  this  subject. 

From  contacts  with  the  rank  and  file 
of  social  and  employment  workers,  I 
have  seen  too  often  a  great  lack  of 
mutual  understanding.  Since  employment 
service  is  such  a  fundamental  need  of  re- 
lief clients,  I  think  employment  practices 
and  theory  should  be  dignified  in  social 
agencies  and  should  be  given  attention 
equivalent  to  that  given  home  economics 
and  medicine.  One  way  would  be  to  have 
an  adviser  in  the  state  social  welfare  de- 
partment whose  duty  it  would  be  to  keep 
suitable  placement  on  jobs  in  the  fore- 
ground of  social  workers'  minds,  and  to 
strengthen  cooperation  with  employment 
agencies,  especially  the  state  service. 

I  have  faith  that  in  time  government 
agencies  will  work  together  better  to  help 
the  poor  client;  but  I  do  get  a  bit  im- 
patient. KATHKRINK  WOODRUFF 
knnanlph,  N.  V. 

With  Pleasure 

To  THE  EDITOR:  As  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  Travelers  Aid  I  thought  social  work- 
ers might  like  a  few  suggestions  for  vaca- 
tion spots.  I  have  compiled  the  following, 
which  I  hope  you  will  duly  pass  on  to 
your  readers: 

Intake,   Montana 
Case,  Missouri 
Work,  Kansas 
Hard    Cash,    .Mississippi 
Relief,  North  Carolina 

HELEN  LASKER  GII.MARTIN 


\<-n    York 


So  He  Says 


To  THE  EDITOR:  The  first  thing  I  turn 
to  when  I  get  my  Surrey  Midnionthly 
is  the  half  page.  So  They  Say.  I  imagine 
most  people  start  right  there  and  read 
every  paragraph  before  going  on  to  the 
rest.  And  that  does  not  mean  that  the 
rest  is  not  just  as  good. 

I  wonder  if  you  have  thought  of  mak- 
ing a  pamphlet  of  So  They  Say — or  a 
book.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  best  seller 
and  hereby  subscribe  to  one  if  and  when 
published. 
Kanias  City.  Mo.  PAUL  S.  BLISS 
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Book  Reviews 


Social  Security  in  Practice 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  FEDERAL 
GRANTS  TO  STATES,  by  V.  O.  Key,  Jr. 
Public  Administration  Service,  Chicago.  388 
pp.  Price  $3.75  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

*TPHIS  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
studies  on  administration,  in  which 
attention  will  be  centered  on  problems 
connected  with  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. It  deals  with  a  broader  problem 
than  those  which  are  to  follow,  but  it 
fills  a  long  felt  need.  "Previous  writ- 
ings," says  Joseph  P.  Harris  in  his  fore- 
word, "have  been  concerned  generally 
with  the  broad  questions  of  policy,  his- 
tory, and  with  financial  and  legal  aspects. 
The  administrative  questions  have  large- 
ly been  unexplored."  In  concentrating 
attention  upon  these,  the  present  study, 
financed  by  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council  and  very  ably  done,  will  be  in- 
valuable to  administrators  (federal  and 
state  alike)  to  students  of  intergovern- 
mental relations,  to  social  workers,  and 
to  laymen  interested  in  the  development 
of  the  social  security  program. 

The  study  begins  with  an  analysis  of 
state  plans  and  budgets,  as  developed  in 
connection  with  the  various  functions 
for  which  federal  aid  has  been  granted. 
Then  follow  discussions  of  federal  in- 
spection and  field  service,  the  audit,  rec- 
ords and  reports,  personnel,  and  so  on. 
Questions  considered  include:  federal  and 
state  organization  for  the  administration 
of  such  programs;  division  of  costs  be- 
tween the  federal  government  and  the 
states  in  the  administration  of  federally- 
aided  activities;  withdrawal  of  federal 
cooperation.  The  role  of  associations  of 
federal  and  state  officials  is  discussed.  It 
is  shown  that  conferences  held  by  such 
groups  frequently  result  in  the  formula- 
tion of  important  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative policies. 

In  the  concluding  chapter,  the  author 
presents  an  analysis  of  the  mechanisms 
of  federal  control,  the  relation  of  the 
grant-in-aid  system  to  the  broad  consid- 
erations of  national  policy,  and  the  range 
of  utility  of  the  subsidy  plan.  This  sys- 
tem, he  finds,  tends  to  mold  existing  state 
activities  in  keeping  with  the  national  in- 
terest, and  to  extend  the  scope  of  state 
administrative  service.  In  general,  the 
states  have  been  strengthened  rather  than 
weakened  by  it  and  local  interest  has 
been  preserved.  There  is  little  evidence 
of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  federal 
authorities  to  dictate  to  the  states,  but 
the  system  functions  best  under  fairly 
definite  federal  supervision — a  factor 
which  has  contributed  materially  to  the 
improvement  of  personnel  standards  and 
of  standards  in  state  administration. 


The  narrow  limits  of  some  of  the 
grants  raise  questions  as  to  their  wis- 
dom, but  time  has  tended  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  such  grants.  The  system  has 
been  most  used  in  connection  with  "ser- 
vice" functions  rather  than  with  regu- 
latory activities.  "In  all  probability,  the 
functions  promoted  by  it  would  not  have 
been  performed  on  the  same  scale  or 
with  the  same  degree  of  effectiveness  had 
the  federal  aid  scheme  not  been  devised." 
No  such  summary,  however,  is  adequate ; 
the  book  itself  must  be  read.  One  could 
scarcely  expect  such  a  work  to  be  light 
reading,  but  it  is  interesting  and  well 
written.  It  is  more  than  a  good  book; 
it  is  exceptionally  good  and  constitutes 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture on  intergovernmental  relations. 
Temple  University  W.  BROOKE  GRAVES 

Challenge  to  Clergy 

SOCIAL  WORK  OF  THE  LONDON 
CHURCHES,  by  J.  C.  Prinsrle.  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press.  291  pp.  Price  $1.7'3  postpaid  of 
Sitri'fy  Midmonthly. 

/COUCHED  in  terms  of  "good  news" 
this  book  celebrates  a  trend  result- 
ing from  the  acceptance  in  1934  by  the 
London  County  Council  of  a  report  made 
to  it  by  one  of  its  committees.  This  re- 
port defines  the  psychological  and  spirit- 
ual nature  of  the  relation  of  the  reliev- 
ing officer  to  his  client.  It  stands  for  a 
non-mechanical,  personal  administration 
of  the  poor  law.  Mr.  Pringle's  argument 
is  that  a  departure  in  poor  law  practice 
should  serve  as  a  challenge  to  the  clergy, 
Anglican  and  Roman,  and  to  the  Free 
Church  ministers  and  Jewish  rabbis. 
They  each  need  to  realize  anew  the 
"transcendental  element"  in  their  par- 
ishioners' "daily  struggle  with  pain,  fear, 
humiliation  and  need."  Their  role  should 
be  that  of  interpreter  as  well  as  of  col- 
laborator with  poor  law  officials  and 
with  the  whole  body  of  voluntary  social 
workers. 

The  demand  made  on  the  clergy  is  that 
they  take  seriously  the  call  to  treat  their 
parishioners  as  unique  persons;  that  they 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  cost  in  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  energy  of  this  process 
of  individualization.  Church  attendance, 
forms  of  entertainment,  instruction  in 
class  and  from  the  pulpit  are  of  secon- 
dary importance  to  the  exacting  task  of 
seeing  the  old  and  the  young,  the  de- 
feated and  the  elated  as  several  person- 
ages. 

Mr.  Pringle  says  that  the  clergy  must 
be  prepared  to  deal  with  people  at  "a 
professional  level  of  proficiency."  He 
does  not  give  indication  as  to  the  type  of 
training  required  nor  the  content  of  the 
desired  curriculum.  His  statement  that 


the  Cure  d'Ars  was  "the  most  effective 
parochial  clergyman  of  the  last  two  cen- 
turies, perhaps  of  all  time"  might  be 
taken  to  imply  that  his  parochial  ideal 
can  be  realized  by  the  clergy  even  if 
they  do  not  have  the  benefit  of  a  school 
of  social  work  diploma. 

The   reader  is  indebted   to  Mr.  Prin- 
gle for  his  stimulating  call  to  the  volun- 
teer,   and    is    grateful    for    again    being 
brought   into   company   with   the    "clerk" 
who,  though  his  "parisshe  was  wyd  and 
houses   fer   a-sonder" 
".  .  .  .  ne  lafte  nat,  for  reyn  ne  thonder, 
In  siknes  nor  in  mischief,  to  visyte 
The  ferreste  in  his  parisshe,  muche  and 

lyte." 
New  York          MARY  WILLCOX  GLENN 

Suffrage  or  Sufferance 

THE    AMERICAN    WOMAN:    THE    FEMININE 
SIDE   or  A    MASCULINE  CIVILIZATION,   by   Ern- 
est   R     Groves.      Greenterg.    438    pp.    Price    $ 
postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly- 

STARTING  from  the  sound  premise 
that  the  lives  of  men  and  women  can- 
not be  separated,  the  author  of  this 
scholarly  book  traces  the  emergence  of 
woman  against  a  background  of  the 
whole  evolution  of  American  life — social, 
political,  educational  and  industrial. 
Wholly  sympathetic  to  the  advance  of 
woman  into  all  these  fields,  he  insists 
that  her  progress  has  been  hindered  not 
by  any  conspiracy  against  her,  nor,  except 
in  rare  instances,  by  masculine  opposi- 
tion, but  solely  by  the  mores  and  sys- 
tems of  thought  of  society  as  a  whole. 
Foremost  among  these  he  ranks  Chris- 
tianity with  its  ascetic  ideal  which  saw 
in  woman  man's  "chief  spiritual  hazard" ; 
and  he  is  at  considerable  pains  to  find 
excuses  for  St.  Paul's  personal  contribu- 
tion to  this  attitude. 

After  a  brief  survey  of  the  cultural 
background  of  the  American  settlers  and 
of  the  ways  in  which  the  mores  of 
Europe  were  modified  in  the  colonies, 
Professor  Groves  deals  in  separate  and 
carefully  documented  chapters  with  the 
women  of  the  industrial  North,  the  agri- 
cultural South  and  the  pioneering  West. 
In  New  England,  textile  mills  first  offered 
to  single  women  a  means  of  self-support 
outside  the  home.  If  their  wages  were 
pitifully  small  and  their  hours  of  work 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  daily,  these  only 
paralleled  the  conditions  of  women  who 
stayed  at  home.  The  wife  of  the  western 
pioneer,  sharing  the  dangers  and  hard- 
ships of  her  husband,  developed  an  inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance  which  laid  the 
basis  for  a  more  equal  relation  of  the 
sexes;  and  it  was  here  that  coeducation 
was  first  established  and  that  the  cause 
of  woman's  suffrage  won  its  earliest  vic- 
tories. Turning  to  the  South  the  author 
writes  at  length  and  with  great  sympathy 
of  the  mistress  of  the  plantation  whose 
life  within  the  home  offered  her  both  a 
career  and  social  prestige;  but  he  dis- 
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mi»r>  in  a  paragraph  the  "multitudes  of 
men  and  women"  whose  standards  of 
living  were  totally  different. 

Professor  Groves  points  out  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Civil  War  in  opening  to  wo- 
men the  fields  of  nursing  and  medicine. 
He  pays  tribute  to  the  woman's  club 
movement  and  to  the  Grange — that  "first 
secret  order  to  admit  women  as  well  as 
men" — which  gave  to  rural  women  an 
opportunity  for  self-expression  without 
any  xex  consciousness  and  immensely  ad- 
vanced the  idea  of  suffrage  in  country 
communities.  In  the  actual  winning  of 
suffrage  for  women  he  is  inclined  to  dis- 
count the  part  played  by  aggressive  lead- 
ership and  to  see  it  as  an  inevitable  re- 
sult of  the  advance  in  woman's  status 
along  all  lines  and  particularly  of  her 
gain  in  economic  independence. 

Being  a  sociologist,  Professor  Groves 
everywhere  stresses  environmental  influ- 
ences to  the  practical  exclusion  of  psy- 
chological ones.  His  conclusion  is  that  in 
large  measure  woman's  advance  has  been 
the  result  of  economic  changes;  that  the 
greater  part  of  her  progress,  especially 
in  the  realm  of  public  affairs,  came  from 
openings  she  found  in  alliance  with  men ; 
and  that  her  present  status  of  near- 
equality  with  men  is  "highly  transitional, 
experimental  and  possibly  probationary." 
MARGARET  NORDFELDT,  M  D 
Xrw  York 

Down  to  Essentials 

A  PRIMER  OF  BOOKKEEPING  FOR  CO- 
OPERATIVES, by  Werner  E.  Regli  Director 
of  the  Accounting  Bureau  of  the  Cooperative 
League  of  the  United  States  of  America.  40  pp 

«""£'  L'om  ""  Ifa«ue-   I67  Weit   12 
oirect,  w  cw  York, 

"gOOKS  are  written  to  tell  a  story." 
Thus  Mr.  Regli  heads  the  first 
section  of  his  forty-page  brochure  on 
bookkeeping.  Surprisingly  enough,  this 
little  book  does  tell  a  story  and  tells  it 
well. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  cfeation  and  de- 
velopment of  a  bookkeeping  system  for 
cooperatives.  Mr.  Regli  has  succeeded  in 
devising  a  method  which  gives  an  accu- 
rate and  clear-cut  picture  of  the  con- 
dition of  a  business  and  which  lacks  the 
superfluous  details  which  often  seem  only 
to  confuse  the  student  of  bookkeeping 
or  the  man  intent  on  reading  his  finan- 
cial statement.  In  explaining  the  purpose 
of  a  set  of  books  Mr.  Regli  says:  "Books 
are  devised  and  set  up  to  furnish  the  in- 
formation desired.  The  setting  up  of  such 
books  may  vary  greatly.  '  Bookkeeping 
knowledge,  bookkeeping  training,  the  type 
of  management,  and  the  business  itself 
will  determine  the  kind  of  books  to  be 
kept.  It  is  the  accountant's  duty  to  strike 
a  balance:  a  business  must  not  be  over- 
burdened with  its  accounting  system,  and 
yet  it  must  have  records  adequate  to  fur- 
nish essential  information." 

The  fundamentals  of  bookkeeping  are 
set  forth  and  explained  by  means  of 

In  atifivtrinri 


BOOKS   FOR  THE    SOCIAL   WORKER 


SOCIAL  CASE  WORK — and  other  Bibliographies 

FOR    THE   SOCIAL    WORKER    who    wishes    to    track    down    books, 
pamphlets,  magazine  articles,  and  reports  on  special  subjects,  first  aid  is 
available    in    the    bibliographic    Bulletins    published    bi-monthly    by   our 
Library.  Available  by  annual  subscription  at  50  cents,  or  by  separate  titles  . 
at  10  cents  except  as  noted.   Recent  subjects — 


Books  of  1937 

Costs  .  .  .  and  Standards  of  Living 

Foster-Family   Care 

Group  Work  (20  cents) 

Negro   Housing 


New  Leisure,  The 
Social  Case  Work   (20  cents) 
Social  Work   Interpretation 
Standards  in  Social  Work 
Youth  Movements  (20  cents) 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION 

130  East  22d  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Training  for  Social  Work    by  Lucian  L.  Lauerman 

Social  Security  and  Its  Challenge  to  Social  Workers  by  Louise 
McGuire 

In  the  Current  Issue  of 

THE  ALUMNAE  NEWS  BULLETIN 

Published    by    The    Alumnae    Association 

National  Catholic  School  of  Social  Service 
2400  Nineteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Twenty-five  cents  a  copy 


A   NEW 


s  "Bailey 

BOOKLET         ^ 

Number  5  in  the  series  of  Bailey  pamphlets  is  now 
available.  The  eight  articles  in  this  booklet  were 
written  for  Survey  Midmonthly  by  Gertrude  Springer 
after  visits  to  local  communities  to  observe  the 
administration  of  social  security  and  public  welfare 
services.  Miss  Bailey  Says  —  Series  5  is  a  "must"  in 
reading  requirements  for  public  welfare  workers  and 
boards  of  public  agencies,  as  well  as  for  social 
workers  and  laymen  connected  with  private  agencies. 

Articles  included  in  Series  5: 

Mils   Bailey's   Brief   Case 

Security  Hat   III  Growinf   Paini 

Children  Aren't  Traih 

"So  We  Told  'Em   Plain    Facts" 

"I  uck    Isn't   Enough" 

Mist'  Harry  Meet!  a  Merit  System 

Brace  Up.  Theodore 

"Speaking  of  Interpretation   ..." 

Only  25c  a  copy 

QUANTITY  RATES:  10  to  100  —  20c  each;  100  or  more 
—\5c  each,  shipping  charges  included.  These  rate*  apply 
also  for  the  four  earlier  pamphlets  in  the  series.  Order 
from 

SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City 


advertisements  fleo'e  mention  SI'RVEY  MIDMONTHI.Y 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic,  National,  International 


Library  Service 


AMERICAN     LIBRARY     ASSOCIATION.     S20 

North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  To  aid  in 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  library 
service. 


Child  Welfare 


BOYS'  CLUBS  OP  AMERICA,  INC.,  J81  Fourth 
Avenur.  N.Y.C.  National  service  organization 
of  309  Boys'  Clubs  located  in  171  cities.  Fur- 
nishes program  aids,  literature,  and  educa- 
tional publicity  for  promotion  of  Boys'  Club 
Movement ;  field  service  to  groups  or  individ- 
uals interested  in  leisure-time  leadership  for 
boys,  specializing  with  the  underprivileged. 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Incorporated  in  1910  and 
chartered  by  Congress  in  1916  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  the  character  of  boys  and 
training  them  in  their  duties  as  citizens. 
Cubbing,  younger  boys'  program,  9-11 ; 
Scouting,  12  and  upward  ;  Senior  Scouting, 
16  years  and  up.  Scouts  are  organized  in 
patrols  and  Troops.  Cooperates  with  schools 
and  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups.  Walter  W.  Head,  President ; 
Dr.  James  E.  West,  Chief  Scout  Executive. 

BERKSHIRE  INDUSTRIAL  FARM,  Canaan, 
New  York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  farm 
school  for  problem  boys.  Boys  between  12 
and  14  received  through  private  surrender 
or  court  commitment.  Supported  by  agreed 
payments  from  parents  or  other  responsible 
persons,  in  addition  to  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. For  further  information  address  Mr. 
Byron  D.  Paddon,  Superintendent,  or  the  New 
York  Office  at  101  Park  Ave.,  Tel  :Lex.2-3147. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA — 

C.  C.  Carstens,  director,  180  E.  22nd  Street, 
New  York  City.  A  league  of  children's  agen- 
cies and  institutions  to  secure  improved 
standards  and  methods  in  their  various  fields 
of  work.  It  also  co-operates  with  other  chil- 
dren's agencies,  cities,  states,  churches,  fra- 
ternal orders  and  other  civic  groups  to  work 
out  worth-while  results  in  phase  of  child 
welfare  in  which  they  are  interested. 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  DAY  NURSER- 
IES— 130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 
To  federate  day  nurseries  in  the  U.  S.  and 
assist  them  to  establish  and  maintain  ap- 
proved standards  of  care. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 419 
Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  Promotes  child  labor 
legislation,  state  and  federal ;  conducts  in- 
vestigations ;  advises  on  administration ; 
maintains  information  service. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  NATIONAL  CHILD  WEL- 
FARE DIVISION,  777  North  Meridian  Street, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Three-phase  program  :  Ed- 
ucation ;  legislation  for  benefit  of  all  chil- 
dren ;  temporary  material  relief  to  children 
of  veterans  of  World  War.  Emma  C. 
Puschner,  Director. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN,  Elyria.  Ohio.  Paul  H. 
King,  President ;  E.  Jay  Howenstine,  Execu- 
tive Secretary.  Promotes  organization  of 
national,  state,  provincial  and  local  societies 
for  crippled  children.  Aids  in  development 
of  their  programs.  Assists  in  drafting  and 
securing  the  passage  of  legislation  in  behalf 
of  cripples.  Maintains  a  Bureau  of  Informa- 
tion with  loan  library  service.  Conducts 
yearly  an  Easter  Crippled  Children  Seal 
Campaign.  Bulletins.  "Tkt  Crippled  Child" 
magazine,  bimonthly,  $1  a  year. 


Community  Chests 


COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS,   INC. 

— 165  But  44th  Street,  New  York.  Informa- 
tion and  consultation  about  cooperative  plan- 
ning and  financing  of  social  *ork  through 
cheeU  and  councils  of  social  agencies. 

In 


Health 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE,  INC.— Dr.  Arthur  H.  Ruggles, 
president ;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks,  general  direc- 
tor ;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary ;  60  West 
50th  Street,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  child  guidance,  mental 
disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric  social 
work  and  other  related  topics.  Catalogue  of 
publications  sent  on  request.  "Mental  Hy- 
giene," quarterly,  $8.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— 50  W  60th  St..  N<-» 
York  Dorothy  Deming.  R  N.,  Gen.  Dir 
Advisory  service,  statistics,  monthly  maga- 
zine. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 
60  West  60th  Street,  New  York,  Dr.  Kendall 
Emerson,  managing  director.  Pamphlets  of 
methods  and  program  for  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distributed 
through  state  associations  in  every  state. 
American  Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical 
journal,  $8.00  a  year  ;  and  Monthly  Bulletin, 
house  organ,  free. 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE — A 

clearing  house  cooperating  with  social  work- 
ers in  referring  indigent  mothers  to  medically 
directed  birth  control  clinics  in  42  states,  in- 
cluding 19  centers  in  Greater  New  York.  In 
areas  lacking  centers,  qualified  physicians 
are  available.  Phone  or  write:  515  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  WIckersham  2-8600. 
President:  Richard  N.  Pierson,  M.D.  Medi- 
cal Director:  Eric  M.  Matsner.  M.D. 


New  York  City 


THE  BIRTH  CONTROL  CLINICAL  RESEARCb 
BUREAU,  17  West  16th  Street ;  MARGARET 
SANGER,  Director  ;  has  added  evening  ses- 
sions, Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings, 
from  7  to  9  P.M.,  for  the  benefit  of  mothers 
who  work  and  cannot  come  to  the  Clinic 
daily  from  9  to  4. 


Penology 


THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  114  East 
30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
CAledonia  5-9720-9721.  Activities: — Collects 
information  about  penal  institutions  and 
works  to  improve  standards  of  care  in  penal 
institutions.  Aids  discharged  prisoners  in 
their  problems  of  readjustment  by  securing 
employment  and  giving  such  other  assistance 
as  they  may  require.  Wm.  B.  Cox,  Executive 
Secretary. 


National  Conferences 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Solomon  Lowenstein,  President,  New 
York;  Howard  R.  Knight,  Secretary,  82  N. 
High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is 
an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  sixty-fifth  annual  convention  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton, June  26  -  July  2,  1938.  Proceedings 
are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon 
payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  $5. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  JEWISH  SOCIAL 
WELFARE  —  Harry  Greenstein,  Baltimore, 
President;  M.  W.  Beckelman,  Secretary,  67 
W.  47th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Organized 
to  discuss  Jewish  life  and  welfare,  Jewish 
social  service  programs  and  programs  of 
social  and  economic  welfare.  The  1938 
Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  beginning  May  28.  The  Conference 
publishes  a  magazine,  Jewish  Social  Service 
Quarterly,  a  news  bulletin,  Jewish  Confer- 
ence, and  Proceedings  of  its  Annual  Confer- 
ence. Minimum  Annual  Membership  Fee  $2. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSION 

— 105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Th 
Inter-Denominational  body  of  23  women' 
home  missions  boards  of  the  United  State 
and  Canada  uniting  in  program  and  nnancii 
responsibility  for  enterprises  which  the 
agree  to  carry  cooperatively ;  i.e.  Christia 
social  service  in  Migrant  labor  camps  an 
U.  S.  Indian  schools.  President,  Mrs.  Mi 
lard  L.  Robinson  ;  Executive  Secretary,  Edit 
E.  Lowry  ;  Associate  Secretary,  Charlotte  W 
Burnham  ;  Western  Field  Secretary,  Adel 
J.  Milliard  ;  Migrant  Supervisor,  Gulf  1 
Great  Lakes  Area,  Mrs.  Kenneth  D.  Millei 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOME1* 
INC. — 1819  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Mr: 
Arthur  Brin,  President ;  Mrs.  Maurice  I 
Goldman,  Chairman  Ex.  Com.  ;  Mrs.  Mario 
M.  Miller,  Executive  Director.  Organizatio 
of  Jewish  women  initiating  and  developin 
programs  and  activities  in  service  for  foi 
eign  born,  peace,  social  legislation,  adul 
Jewish  education,  and  social  welfare.  Con 
ducts  bureau  of  international  service.  Serve 
as  clearing  bureau  for  local  affiliated  group 
throughout  the  country. 

NATIONAL  BOARD,  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRIf 
TIAN  ASSOCIATIONS,  600  Lexington  Ave 
New  York  City.  An  international  Christia: 
woman  movement  devoted  to  service  fo 
women  and  girls  and  the  attempt  to  hel; 
build  a  society  in  which  the  abundant  lif 
is  possible  for  every  individual. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  YOUNG  MEN'! 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS— 347  Madisoi 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  Eskil  C.  Carlson 
President ;  John  E.  Manley,  General  Secre 
tary.  A  federation  of  1123  local  associations 
through  state  and  area  councils,  for  Chris 
tian  character  education  among  youth.  Meet 
annually  to  determine  service  projects  am 
budget  for  cooperation  with  local  membe 
organizations  in  program  emphasis  and  in 
terpretation,  fiscal  operations,  etc.  Empha 
sizes  lay-professional  cooperation,  group  an< 
club  activity,  and  self-governing  program 
of  physical,  social  and  religious  education 
public  affairs,  international  education  am 
special  cooperative  projects,  citizenship,  etc 
Specialized  work  among  transportation,  arm; 
and  navy,  student,  colored,  rural,  and  certaii 
other  groups. 


Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  INC.,  with  it 
44  branches  improves  social  conditions  o: 
Negroes  seeking  "not  alms,  but  opportunity' 
for  them.  Secures  and  trains  social  workers 
Investigates  conditions  of  city  life  as  basei 
for  practical  work.  Publishes  OPPOR 
TUNITY,  Journal  of  Negro  Life.  Solicit; 
gifts.  1133  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Negro  Education 


TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE,  Tuskegee  Institute 
Alabama.  Founded  by  Booker  T.  Washing' 
ton.  High  school  and  college  both  ac- 
credited. Curricula  designed  to  prepari 
Negro  students  to  meet  the  vocational  anc 
social  needs  of  successful  living.  F.  D 
Patterson,  President. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL    RECREATION    ASSOCIATION  — 

315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To  bring 
to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen  of  America 
an  adequate  opportunity  for  wholesome, 
happy  play  and  recreation. 


DIRECTORY  RATES 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic,  National,  International 


National  Red  Cross 


1HK  AMKKICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS— 
Administered  through  National  Headquar- 
ters in  Washington.  D.  C..  and  three  Branch 
Offices  in  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis  and 
Washington.  D.  C.  There  are  3711  local 
chapters  organized  mostly  on  a  county  basis. 
Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are:  Disaster 
Relief.  Civilian  Relief.  First  Aid  and  Life 
Saving,  Home  and  Farm  Accident  Preven- 
tion Service.  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the 
Sick,  Junior  Red  Cross,  Nursing  Service, 
Nutrition  Service,  Public  Health  Nursing, 
Volunteer  Service  and  War  Service. 


Industrial   Democracy 


LEACTE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY— 
Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  problems 
of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Directors.  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


Foreign   Communities 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  IMMIGRANT 
WELFARE— 1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 
A  league  of  International  Institutes,  Citi- 
zenship Councils  and  other  local  agencies 
specializing  in  the  interests  of  the  foreign- 
born.  Gives  consultation,  field  service,  pro- 
gram content  to  agencies  engaged  in  any 
form  of  constructive  effort  for  the  foreign- 
born  in  local  communities. 


1 1  your 
organization 
lilted  in 
this 

Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not— 
why  not? 


Foundations 


AMKKICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
INC.— 16  West  16th  Street.  New  York.  A 
national  organization  for  research  and  field 
service.  Activities  include:  assistance  to  state 
and  local  agencies  in  organizing  activities 
and  pramoting  legislation  ;  research  in  legis- 
lation, vocations,  statistics,  and  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  blind  ;  maintenance  of  a 
reference  lending  library.  H.  C.  Migel,  Presi- 
dent :  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — Shelby  M. 
Harrison.  General  Director ;  ISO  E.  22nd  St., 
New  York.  Departments:  Charity  Organiza- 
tion. Consumer  Credit  Studies.  Delinquency 
and  Penology.  Industrial  Studies.  Library. 
Recreation,  Social  Work  Interpretation. 
Social  Work  Year  Book.  Statistics.  Surveys. 
The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Found- 
ation offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and 
inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant results  of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent 
upon  request. 


many  accompanying  charts.  The  book  is 
vided  into  four  short  but  comprehen- 
sections.  The  first  points  out  the 
for  a  sound  economic  theory  under- 
lying the  process  of  achieving  a  proper 
balance  sheet  and  operating  statement. 
The  second  and  third  deal  with  the  the- 
ory of  bookkeeping  and  its  technique  and 
include  an  actual  bookkeeping  set-up  and 
an  explanation  of  the  procedure  to  be 
followed.  The  fourth  defines  the  terms 
in  general  use  in  the  profession  and  con- 
tains suggestions  for  taking  inventory. 

The  work  as  a  whole  emphasizes  the 
difference  between  the  capital  set-up  of 
the  profit  system  and  that  of  the  coop- 
erative method,  and  fills  a  long  felt  need 
among  cooperatives. 

Yort  HUGO   VAN   ARX 


examine  unemployment,  old  age,  sick- 
ness, mental  disease  and  other  prob- 
lems in  terms  of  the  new  approaches 
being  made  to  them.  It  is  a  big  job  to 
keep  posted  in  all  these  special  fields,  but 
Professor  Bossard  has  gone  as  far  as 
anyone  in  producing  a  comprehensive 
presentation.  An  important  feature  of  this 
hook  is  the  final  section  which  deals  with 
changes  in  the  field  of  social  work  since 
1930  and  the  new  role  of  government. 
It  is  hard  to  say  what  is  the  best  book 
in  this  field.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
this  is  a  good  one. 
ll'l'.l.  ll'ashington  NELS  ANDERSON 

Enjoy  Your  Age 

THE  MAN  TAKES  A  WIFE,  by  Ira  S.  Wile. 
.M.I).  Grcenberg.  277  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid 
•  »f  .Viirivv  Midmonthly. 


slogan  could  be  used  to  describe  his  ap- 
proach, it  would  be  not  the  sneering  "Be 
your  age"  but  a  wise  and  gentle  remind- 
er, "Enjoy  your  age,"  to  which  are  add- 
ed principles  which  increase  the  likeli- 
hood of  doing  so.  Among  these  is  what  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  potent  tonics 
the  psychiatrist  can  offer — the  assurance 
that  many  of  the  fears,  inadequacies,  and 
other  problems  which  harry  an  individual 
are  not  peculiar  to  him  alone  but  are  the 
lot  of  the  usual  run  of  human  beings; 
the  assurance,  also,  that  many  of  them 
are  not  what  they  seem,  and  when  under- 
stood, can  be  dissipated. 

Dr.  Wile's  professional  acumen,  hu- 
man understanding,  and  gifts  as  a  writer 
make  this  a  book  at  once  readable,  sen- 
sible and  helpful.  MARY  Ross 


Pacing  Social  Change 


- 


•CIAL  CHANGE  AM)  SOCIAL  PROB- 
LEMS, by  James  H.  S.  Bossard.  Harpers. 
823  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Surrey  Mid- 
monthly. 

\;i7"HOEVER  would  write  about  so- 
cial problems  must  expect  to  be 
out-of-date,  for  no  pen  can  keep  pace 
with  the  trend  of  events  in  this  changing 
world.  Professor  Bossard  has  been  at- 


1  tempting   this   very   thing   for   ten   years. 

i  His  first  effort  in  the  social  problem 
field  was  Problems  of  Social  Well-Being 
in  1927.  That  book  was  revived  in  1934 
and  appeared  as  Social  Change  and  So- 
cial Problems.  This  volume  is  the  1937 
revision.  As  in  his  previous  writings,  this 
author  sees  social  problems  in  terms  of 
well-being  in  three  spheres  of  equilib- 
rium; economics,  health  of  body  and  bal- 
ance of  mind.  The  value  of  his  book  is 
found  in  the  effort  of  the  author  to 


DROBABLY  because  the  domesticated 
emotions  are  supposed  to  be  woman's 
sphere,  most  books  on  the  sex  aspects  of 
family  life  are  addressed  to  wives  and 
mothers  and  are  devoted  in  considerable 
part  to  their  problems.  Dr.  Wile  takes 
a  new  slant  in  focusing  this  volume  on 
husbands  and  fathers,  their  perplexities, 
and  their  contributions  and  drawbacks  in 
relation  to  the  family  scene.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  these  are  questions  of 
vital  interest  to  the  distaff  side,  and  I  do 
not  doubt  that  the  book  will  have  at 
least  as  great  an  interest  for  the  ladies 
as  for  their  men. 

In  simple,  friendly  language,  free  of 
medical  jargon  and  preoccupation  with 
the  pathological,  Dr.  Wile  discusses  men 
as  suitors,  husbands,  fathers,  and  as  per- 
sons who  have  their  own  problems  of 
youth,  maturity,  and  old  age.  If  a  single 
In  answering  advertitemenU  please  mention  STHVEY  MIDMONTHLY 
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Run  of  the  Shelves 

SEARCHLIGHT,  by  Augusta  C.  Fischer.  Low- 
man  and  Hanford,  Seattle,  Wash.  233  pp.  Price 
$2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  MidmonlMy. 

THE  autobiography  of  a  Seattle  woman 
committed  to  the  Northern  State  Hos- 
pital, State  of  Washington,  for  ma- 
nic-depressive psychosis,  following  her 
tragic  slaying  of  her  only  child  while 
under  the  spell  of  delusions.  Home  in- 
fluences, accumulating  strains,  abnormal 
psychological  states,  are  described  with 
considerable  understanding  against  the 
background  of  the  author's  training  as  a 
nurse.  Her  purpose  in  recounting  so  pain- 
ful an  experience  is  to  call  attention  to 
further  need  for  preventive  clinics,  for 
scientific  treatment  rather  than  custodial 
care  in  institutions,  and  for  "laws  for 
compulsory  reporting  of  suspected  serious 
mental  cases." — A.R.I. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rates:  Display:  21  cents  a  line,  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertisements 
five  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum  charge, 
first  insertion,  $1.00.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts:  5%  on  three  insertions;  10%  on 
six  insertions.  Address  Advertising  Department. 


TEL.: 


ALGONQUIN  4-7490    SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 


112    EAST     19th    ST. 
NEW     YORK     CITY 


WORKERS   WANTED 


The  Children's  Center  in  New  Haven,  Connecti- 
cut, would  be  interested  in  the  application  of 
a  person  trained  and  experienced  as  a  super- 
visor of  a  child-placing  agency.  Address  com- 
munications, including  full  credentials,  to  B. 
T.  Hacker,  1400  Whitney  Avenue,  New  Haven. 

CASE  WORKER— School  of  Social  Work  gradu- 
ate with  experience  in  children's  or  family 
agency,  preferably  one  having  psychiatric  pro- 
gram. Family  Welfare  Society,  31  Gibbs  Street, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — (a)  School  nurse;  degree  and  public 
health  training  required  ;  five-day  week  ;  $165  ; 
midwest,  (b)  Social  worker ;  medical ;  large 
institution  located  in  one  of  U.  S.  possessions  ; 
$160,  including  partial  maintenance,  car  allow- 
ance, traveling  allowance.  No.  80-SM,  The 
Medical  Bureau,  M.  Burneice  Larson,  Director, 
Hittsfield  Building,  Chicago. 

IRENE  KAUFMANN  SETTLEMENT,  PITTS- 
BURGH, PA,  offers  limited  number  summer 
residentships  to  advanced  students,  teachers, 
etc.  Applications  for  this  summer  now  being 
received. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WOMAN,  vocational  counselor  equally  interested 
in  group  and  individual  work,  Ph.D.,  executive 
ability,  to  organize  and  develop  new  program 
in  public  or  private  agency.  7491  Survey. 

Woman  with  M.A.  Degree,  teaching,  social  sec- 
retary, housekeeping  experience,  wishes  work 
in  institution  for  girls  or  women.  7496  Survey. 

Graduate  Nurse:  Public  Health,  Social  Service 
training  and  experience  (at  present  superin- 
tendent of  "Home  for  Aged"),  desires  change. 
Highest  references.  Protestant.  7497  Survey. 


LANGUAGES 


SPEAK  ANY  LANGUAGE 

by   nur   irlf-taught   methods 
37    Languages 
Send    for    Lilt  S 


SCHOENHOF    BOOK   CO. 


387    Washington   Street 


Boston,    M«». 


LITERARY  SERVICE 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  616 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  $3.00 
a  year.  50  West  50  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SEEMAN  BROS.,  INC. 

Groceries 

Hudson    and   North   Moore   Streets 
New  York 


Your  Own  Agency 

This  is  the  counseling  and  placement  agency 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing, 
National,  Non-Profit  making. 


(Agency) 
122  East  22nd  Street.  7th  floor,  New  York 


TRAVEL 


SEATTLE    CONFERENCE 

Alaska,   Hawaii  —  Mexico 

National   Parks 
Ideal  Tour  —  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark 

TRAVEL  ARRANGEMENTS 
501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

MH  2-7583 


Do  You  Need 


Case  Workers 
Psychiatric  Workers 
Relief   Workers 
Publicity  Counselors 
Institution 

Executives 
Superintendents 
Housekeepers 
Matrons 
Nurses 
Physicians 


Teachers 

Tutors 

Personnel  Managers 

Industrial  Welfare 

Workers 

Recreation  Workers 
Boys'  Club  Workers 
Girls'  Club  Workers 
Social  Case  Workers 
Office  Executives 


An  ad  in  the  SURVEY'S  classified  de- 
partment will  bring  results.  Rates: 
5c  a  word,  minimum  charge  $1.00 
an  insertion. 

SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 

112  E.  19th  Street  New  York 


En  Route  to  Seattle 


YOU  pass  through  green  country,  with  its  pano- 
rama of  rolling  plains,  broad  lakes,  rivers,  vil- 
lages,   and   cities.      Although   at    the   last   stop   the 
platform  thermometer  catapulted  to  100°  in  the  sun, 
you  sit  in  comfort,  for  your  train  is  air-conditioned. 

It  is  June,  of  course — June  1938 — and  you  are  on 
your  way  to  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  in  Seattle. 

Never  before  was  there  a  better  chance  to  com- 
bine a  holiday  with  a  stimulating  professional  ex- 
perience. 

The  Conference  itself  is  more  significant  than 
usual  this  year.  Big  things  are  happening  in  social 
welfare  in  the  West,  and  this  is  the  fourth  time  in 
65  years  that  thousands  of  social  workers  from  all 
over  the  country  will  see  at  first  hand  how  welfare 
activities  are  going  forward  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 


try. The  meeting  is  scheduled  late  to  permit  you  to 
use  it  as  an  easy  stepping  stone  to  the  most  enjoyable 

vacation  you  have  ever  had. 

For  the  trip  westward  we  offer  for  your  conve- 
nience— 

THE  SURVEY  SPECIAL 

an  entire  train  reserved  for  social  workers,  their 
families  and  their  friends,  en  route  to  the  Seattle 
Conference.  This  train  is  scheduled  to  arrive  in 
Seattle  on  Sunday  morning,  June  26.  You  will 
have  all  day  to  settle  at  your  hotel  and  to  register 
for  the  conference  before  the  opening  meeting  Sun- 
day night.  Included  in  the  itinerary  is  a  day  of 
sight-seeing  at  Glacier  National  Park.  And  the 
round-trip  railway  ticket  permits  return  from  Seat- 
tle by  any  route  you  may  select.  For  information 
regarding  The  Survey  Special  write  to: 


MOLLIE  CONDON,  THE  SURVEY  SPECIAL,  112  EAST  19  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Announcement 

The  Neuro-Psychiatric  Institute  of  the  Hart- 
ford Retreat  will  consider  applications  from 
Graduate  Registered  Nurses  for  admission  to 
the  Postgraduate  Course  in  Psychiatric  Nursing, 
and  from  graduates  of  accredited  Colleges  and 
Universities  for  admission  to  the  Course  for 
Psychiatric  Aides. 

Postgraduate  Course  in  Psychiatric 
Nursing 

The  Postgraduate  Course  in  Psychiatric  Nurs- 
ing leading  to  a  certificate  is  designed  to  enable 
Graduate  Nurses  to  pursue  advanced  study  and 
at  the  same  time,  remain  self-sustaining.  Stu- 
dents accepted  for  this  course  receive  $50.00  a 
month  and  maintenance  during  the  postgraduate 
work.  For  enrollment  students  must  have  com- 
pleted two  years  in  an  accredited  college  ot 
submit  an  acceptable  equivalent.  The  twelve 
months'  advanced  course  begins  in  April  and 
October.  Accepted  candidates  may,  however, 
be  admitted  at  any  time.  They  will  be  enrolled 
in  such  classes  as  will  further  their  preparation 
for  the  graduate  work. 

Course  for  Psychiatric  Aides 

The  Course  for  Psychiatric  Aides,  leading  to 
a  certificate,  extends  over  a  period  of  twelve 
months.  Designed  primarily  for  students  desir- 
ing preparation  for  Psychiatric  Aides,  the  course 
provides  a  valuable  foundation  for  positions  in 
other  branches  of  social  service.  The  course  is 
given  twice  yearly,  applicants  being  accepted 
for  the  March  and  September  classes.  To  enable 
the  student  to  remain  self-supporting  while 
pursuing  the  course,  the  Institute  provides  an 
allowance  of  $50.00  a  month  and  maintenance. 

Applications  jor  admission  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Consulting  Director  of  Nurses, 

The  Neuro-Psychiatric  Institute 

of  the 

Hartford  Retreat 
200  Retreat  Avenue,  Hartford,  Connecticut 


HANDICRAFT  SUPPLIES 


Educational    Handicrafts 


LEATHERCRAFT 
BEADCRAFT 
CRYSTOL  CRAFT 
BASKETRY 
CLAY  MODELING 


METALCRAFT 
BLOCK  PRINTING 
WOOD  CARVING 
SPONGEX 
KNOTTING 


We  have  all  the  necessary  tools,  materials,  and  in- 
struction booklets  for  a  successful  craft  program. 
Complete  material  to  fit  all  ages  and  purses.  Only 
the  finest  materials  carried  at  lowest  prices  consistent 
with  quality. 

Classes  to  train  teachers  for  all  the  above  crafts  are 
conducted  at  our  studio  afternoons,  evenings,  and 
Saturday  mornings.  Enrollment  fees  are  nominal. 
Complete  schedule  of  classes  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

Send  lOe  for  the  new  fully  illustrated  72  page 
catalogue  of  craft  supplies. 

AMERICAN  HANDICRAFTS  CO. 

Distributors  of  Quality  Craft  Supplies 
193  WILLIAM  ST.  2124  SO.  MAIN  ST. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


Scouting  (or  All  Boys 
Wherever  They  Are  I 

Attractive  brochure  free  upon  application 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 

S  Park  Avenue  New  York 
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WANTED: 

100  NEW  MEMBERS 
to  help  us  serve  these  times 


We  are  pulling  in  our  own  belt  for  a  tough  row  ahead.   And  may 
the  buckle  hold  as  it  did  in  earlier  stretches  of  the  depression.   By 

the  buckle  of  that  belt  we  mean  the  convinced  backing  of  the  rank 

scribers  —  a     majority    of    them    social 
workers,   board,   committee   and   commis- 


and  file  of  reader-members  who  made 
the  work  of  Survey  Associates  pos- 
sible when,  with  income  riddled,  unex- 
ampled claims  pressed  in  on  us  with 
every  down  swing  of  the  business  cycle. 

Such  claims  press  in  on  our  work  to- 
day as  employment  bogs  and  industrial 
tension  mounts. 

Stiff  Situation 

And  again  our  cooperative  society  itself 
faces  a  stiff  situation,  such  as  was  not 
anticipated  even  four  months  ago,  when 
we  turned  into  our  new  quarter  century. 
Again,  we  are  concerned  that  the  work  of 
exchange  and  interpretation  carried  for- 
ward by  Survey  Midmonthly  shall  not  be 
crippled  in  this  fresh  crisis.  Will  you 
help? 

We  are  sensitive  to  what  these  develop- 
ments mean  to  hard  pressed  social  agencies 
themselves  —  to  social  workers  and  lay- 
men alike.  It  is  our  business  to  know  and 
to  serve  them  as  we  can.  And,  we  are 
told,  we  do  our  job  well.  That  is  why 
in  1937,  our  anniversary  year,  we  doubled 
the  Midmonthly  members  of  Survey 
Associates.  That  is  why  this  year,  with 
doubled  urgency  we  ask  you  to  join  forces 
with  them  for  1938  in  sustaining  its 
service  in  the  face  of  incessant  demands. 

Survey  Midmonthly  carries  its  budget 
of  news,  experience,  ideas  and  gathered 
facts  twelve  times  a  year,  to  every  state 
in  the  Union.  It  reaches  16,655  sub- 


sion  members,  citizens  up  to  their  elbows 
in  community  activities.  If  they  were 
grocers  or  milliners  or  physicians  or 
plumbers  and  this  were  their  trade  paper, 
Survey  Midmonthly  would  be  a  valuable 
property  through  advertising.  As  it  is,  it 
brought  in  $38,828  in  publishing  receipts 
in  1937,  covering  its  publishing  main- 
tenance. The  $9,256  more  that  it  took 
to  balance  our  Midmonthly  Account  meant 
that  the  price  was  kept  within  reach  of 
the  low-salaried  worker's  pocketbook, 
meant  outlay  for  its  non-commercial  ser- 
vice, meant  investment  in  securing  the 
new  readers  that  expand  that  service. 
Something  less  than  half  of  this  sum  was 
met  by  memberships  and  contributions  to 
our  Midmonthly  Fund;  the  rest  was 
drawn  from  our  sorely  beset  General 
Fund,  built  up  annually  by  memberships 
and  contributions  to  our  work  as  a  whole. 

We  shall  need  $10,000  in  1938  to  keep 
the  work  of  Survey  Midmonthly  intact 
and  vital  under  the  difficult  conditions 
faced  this  year. 


Will  YOU  Help? 

This  page,  quite  simply,  is  a  direct 
personal  appeal  to  you  to  chip  in  one- 
thousandth  part  of  that  sum  • —  to  become 
a  basic  $10  Midmonthly  Member  of  Sur- 
vey Associates.  This  will  include  a 
regular  $5  joint  subscription  to  Survey 


May  We  Count  on   YOU?    Mail  the  form   Below  TODAY! 
SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  112  EAST  19  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


I  want  to  share  in  carrying  for- 
ward the  work  of  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  n  I  enclose  $10  for  a 
Midmonthly  Membership  in  Sur- 
vey Associates  to  be  so  applied. 
OR  D  I  pledge  $10  payable  when 
my  subscription  expires.  It  is 
understood  you  will  send  to  me 
for  one  year  without  further 
charge,  Survey  Midmonthly  and 
Survey  Graphic. 


Name 
Address 


Midmonthly     and  Survey     Graphic.      It 
carries  no  obligation  for  renewal. 

We  should  welcome  your  check  for  $10 
now,  whereupon  we  will  extend  your 
regular  subscription  for  one  year  from 
its  present  expiration  date.  Or  your 
pledge  now,  to  be  paid  on  the  expiration 
of  your  subscription.  May  we  count  on 
you  to  mail  the  form  below  today? 

Endorsements 

The  Survey  Midmonthly  attaches  itself 
to  my  office  routine  like  the  morning 
newspaper  to  my  breakfast.  PIERCE  AT- 
WATER,  executive  secretary  Saint  Paul 
Community  Chest. 

The  Survey  Midmonthly  ought  to  be 
read  by  every  social  worker.  It  is  the  best 
thing  of  its  kind  in  existence.  RICHARD 
C.  CABOT,  M.D.,  jounder  of  Hospital 
Social  Service. 

The  Midmonthly  is  indispensable  to 
well  planned  work  in  any  community! 
J.  E.  SPROUL,  program  executive  National 
Council  oj  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations. 

Generous  support  must  be  forthcoming 
so  that  the  Survey  Midmonthly s  usefulness 
may  be  continued  and  so  that  it  may  take 
full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for 
leadership  and  interpretation  during  the 
days  of  social  readjustment  just  ahead. 
C.  M.  BOOKMAN,  executive  vice-chairman 
Community  Chest,  Cincinnati. 

Information  based  on  thorough-going 
research,  absolutely  accurate  interpreta- 
tion in  a  readable  form,  is  made  available 
through  The  Survey.  SOLOMON  LOWEN- 
STEIN,  executive  vice-president  Federation 
for  the  Support  of  Jewish  Philanthropic 
Societies  oj  New  York  City. 

For  years  I  have  turned  to  the  Survey 
Midmonthly  for  current  information  about 
social  work.  It  has  been  invaluable  to  me 
as  a  source  both  of  news  and  of  ideas. 
KARL  de  SCHWEINITZ,  director  oj  Penn- 
sylvania School  oj  Social  Work,  Phila- 
delphia. 
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THIS     ANNIVERSARY     NUMBER     MIGHT    WELL 

have  reviewed  the  years  during  which  we 
have  "spread  the  news  of  social  advance," 
a  purpose  set  forth  in  the  first  issues  that 
bore  The  Survey  imprint.  Instead  we  have 
chosen  to  focus  on  here  and  now,  on  social 
work  on  the  firing  line  of  change;  and  have 
turned  to  social  workers  themselves  to  speak 
from  the  new  "fronts"  along  which  they 
range  today. 

As    A    SPRINGBOARD    TO    TODAY    AND    TOMOR- 

row,  the  editor  (page  135)  spans  the  years 
since  we  were  founded,  in  times  more  like 
these  than  any  before  or  since.  As  another 
look  at  the  way  we  have  come  we  have 
traced  in  The  Survey  files  the  changing  so- 
cial front  of  25  years.  (Page  146.)  As  a  link 
between  past  and  future  there  is  the  picture 
gallery  (page  160)  of  a  few  of  the  people 
who  have  carried  their  experience  in  pri- 
vate social  work  into  leadership  in  the  public 
field,  federal,  state  and  local. 

UNTIL  LAST  FALL  WILLIAM  HABER,  (PAGE 
138)  as  director  of  the  Michigan  relief  ad- 
ministration, was  in  the  thick  of  the  fray 
to  keep  politicians  at  bay.  He  is  now  pro- 
fessor of  economics  in  the  department  of 
economics  and  in  the  Institute  of  Public 
tnd  Social  Administration  of  the  University 
of  Michigan. 

CHARLES  F.  ERNST,  (PAGE  142)  is  DIRECTOR 
of  the  Department  of  Social  Security  in  the 
state  of  Washington,  where  client  pressure 
groups  developed  early  and  continue  strong. 
He  is  president  of  the  American  Public  Wel- 
fare Association. 


The  Gist  Of  It 


THOMAS  W.  ELIOT,  WHO  TAKES  CRACKS 
(page  145)  at  several  social  work  heads, 
including  ours,  is  a  professor  at  Northwest- 
ern University. 

SOCIAL  WORK,  LONG  PREOCCUPIED  WITH 
techniques,  is  getting  back  into  social  action. 
Helen  Hall,  director  of  Henry  Street  Set- 
tlement, New  York,  and  president  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Settlements,  tells  us 
why  and  how.  (Page  152.) 

EVERYONE  is  TALKING  ABOUT  INTEGRATING 
the  social  services.  David  C.  Adie,  commis- 
sioner. New  York  State  Department  of  So- 
cial Welfare,  knows  at  first  hand  the  neces- 
sity and  the  difficulty.  (Page  155.) 

HOW    THE    DEVELOPING    SOCIAL    INSURANCES 

may  modify  our  social  services  is  pointed 
out,  (page  158)  by  Ewan  Clague,  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics  of 
the  Social  Security  Board. 

As  CONSULTANT  ON   MEDICAL    CARE    OF   THE 

American  Public  Welfare  Association  Ger- 
trude Sturges,  M.D.,  has  a  close-up  view  of 
the  existing  confusions  in  administering 
tax-supported  medical  care.  (Page  162.) 

IN   THE  DELICATE   AND  IMPORTANT  BUSINESS 

of  getting  social  agencies  to  do  things  to- 
gether the  Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies has  been  notably  successful.  Helen  Cody 


Baker  of  the  council  staff,  tells  us  (page 
165)  how  they  go  about  it. 

THE  CURRENT  "HOT  SPOT"  OF  THE  PRO- 
fessional  social  worker  is  taken  up  by  "Miss 
Bailey"  (page  169)  chiefly  because  her 
creator,  Gertrude  Springer,  found  no  one 
else  was  sufficiently  indiscreet  to  tackle  it. 

THE  REACTION  OF  THE  TAXPAYER  AND  CON- 

tributor  is  not  to  be  discounted  in  review- 
ing the  "here  and  now."  Sidney  Hollander 
minces  no  words  (page  173)  in  telling  of 
the  impatience  and  uncertainty  that  he  sees 
and  hears  around  him.  He  is  a  Baltimore 
business  man,  member  of  many  social  agency 
boards,  public  and  private,  local  and  national. 

TEN  YEARS  AGO  MARGARET  FARLOW  (PAGE 
177)  was  a  social  worker  in  the  midwestern 
city  to  which  she  recently  returned  to  live. 

THIS     SPECIAL     NUMBER     ROUNDS     OUT     THE 

silver  anniversary  celebration  of  Survey  As- 
sociates as  we  turn  into  a  new  quarter  cen- 
tury. It  marks  also,  fifteen  years  of  Survey 
Midmonthly,  as  a  journal  of  social  work, 
twenty-nine  in  all  of  The  Survey.  Charities 
and  The  Common!  from  which  it  sprang 
takes  us  back  through  forty  years  of  con- 
secutive editorial  participation  by  Edward  T. 
Devine  and  Graham  Taylor.  To  the  editors 
this  anniversary  is  full  of  poignant  remem- 
brance of  Arthur  Kellogg  whose  creative 
hand,  as  managing  editor,  guided  Survey 
Midmonthly  through  its  first  twelve  years  as 
a  separate  periodical,  and  whose  participa- 
tion in  the  publication  spanned  a  third  of 
a  century.  He  died  in  July  1934. 
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As  We  Find  Ourselves 


By  PAUL  KELLOGG 


CERTAINLY  none  of  the  older  professions  has  so 
taken  at  the  flood  those  tides  "in  the  affairs  of  men" 
which  swept  into  the  United  States  in  the  1930s. 
Not  the  lawyers,  doctors,  ministers,  educators.  The  nearest 
comparison  to  what  has  been  happening  to  social  workers 
would  be  with  the  engineers — young,  also,  as  a  modern  pro- 
fession. They  came  into  their  stride  as  such  with  the 
development  of  electricity  and  the  fabrication  of  steel.  Old- 
time  county  surveyors  and  civil  engineers  were  overtaken  by 
an  epoch  of  bridges,  skyscrapers,  dams ;  of  huge  tools  and 
engines  and  retorts.  Like  them,  suddenly  we  have  been 
caught  in  big  works.  Like  them  we  had  more  than  rules  of 
thumb  to  give  to  the  times. 

Like  them,  moreover,  we  have  had  to  adjust  ourselves  to 
swift  change  and  to  catch  its  spirit.  Eight  years  ago  came 
the  sheer  brunt  of  demands  upon  us  as  prosperity  slithered 
off  into  depression,  into  mass  unemployment  and  unexampled 
human  needs.  Local,  state  and  private  social  agencies  proved 
altogether  too  inadequate  to  lean  on  for  protection.  Three 
years  later,  with  the  entrance  of  the  New  Deal  at  Wash- 
ington, came  the  shift  to  emergent,  resourceful  but  untried 
federal  agencies.  Then — as  again  today — we  have  brought 
leadership,  personnel  and  standards  to  the  underpinning 
of  nation-wide  distress.  More,  we  have  shared  in  shaping 
and  manning  government  as  an  instrument  for  long  run 
schemes  for  security,  health  and  justice. 

So  it  has  come  about  that  things  which  concerned  the 
pioneers  in  social  work  are  now  the  business  of  everybody. 
We  find  ourselves  participants  in  something  like  a  mass 
meeting  on  the  good  of  the  social  order.  We  are  shouldered 
about  by  economic  and  political  forces ;  jostled  by  taxpayers, 
officials,  unemployed  workers;  alternately  egged  on  and 
discomfited  by  a  generation  which  knows  not  our  Josephs 
and  to  which  in  the  large  we  have  yet  to  get  our  principles 
across.  But  through  it  all,  as  never  before,  we  have  had  a 
chance  to  work  and  to  count. 

This,  as  I  see  it,  has  not  been  because  of  any  innate 
excellence  on  our  part  as  a  body  of  professionals.  We  are 
not  so  different.  Nor  even  because  we  had  craftsmanship  to 
bring  to  bear  in  a  great  crisis;  though  that  has  told  in 
infinite  ways.  But  rather  because  our  activities  root  through 
the  very  humus  of  American  social  life. 

Most  of  us  would  bog  down  if  we  were  asked  to  visualize 
what  the  scroll-of-the-children-of-men  will  look  like  when 
Gabriel  blows  his  trump  on  Judgment  Day.  As  a  lesser  ex- 


ercise, let's  try  to  picture  in  the  mind's  eye  all  the  case 
records  written  by  all  the  social  workers  in  all  of  the  states 
of  these  United  States  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

Their  primary  purpose  is  firsthand  and  direct  as  aids  to 
technical  insight  and  constructive  practice.  But  regard,  also, 
their  wide  coverage,  their  amazing  bulk  as  stuff  of  biography. 
Consider  the  extent  to  which  through  them  the  end  results 
of  much  of  what  happens  to  America  and  Americans  finds 
itself  registered  in  the  files  of  social  agencies,  private  and 
public,  special  and  general,  the  country  over. 

Looked  at  that  way,  such  case  records  become  the  sound- 
ings of  a  new  and  exploratory  profession.  That  is  why  social 
workers  are  on  the  firing  line  today  for  they  are  dealing 
with  the  consequences  and  springs  of  human  conduct — 
whether  they  treat  individual  lives  or  push  out  into  action. 

WE  may  speculate  on  what  would  come  of  it  were  so- 
cial workers  to  revive  an  ancient  art,  press  their  case 
records  on  soft  clay,  fire  the  bricks.  Clearly  your  archaeol- 
ogist who  dug  these  up  a  thousand  years  from  now,  like 
kitchen  middens  on  the  sites  of  American  communities, 
could  reconstruct  from  them  not  a  little  of  our  history  as 
a  people. 

Some  of  those  bricks  would  give  him  clues  to  the  indi- 
vidual initiative  and  social  backwardness  that  we  inherited 
from  the  frontiering  decades.  He  could  trace  the  sprawl 
of  industrialism  and  urban  congestion,  the  whorls  of  migra- 
tion in  search  of  opportunity.  He  would  come  upon  personal 
histories  revealing  sequelae  of  war  and  untamed  nature, 
unconquered  bacteria;  come  upon  the  damage  done  by  new 
speeds,  strains,  heats,  energies,  machines,  chemicals,  pitted 
against  flesh  and  blood,  bone  and  nerve.  He  would  scan 
records  that  showed  where  scientific  advances  had  been 
brought  to  bear  on  human  bodies,  human  behavior,  human 
institutions.  He  would  learn  of  the  rise  of  modern  equip- 
ments, modern  foods  and  amenities,  modern  standards  of 
living  for  the  average  family  such  as  the  world  had  never 
known  before.  And  along  with  them,  along  with  much  more 
besides  as  to  our  present  day  America,  he  would  find  grim 
evidence  of  the  great  swings  of  an  unbalanced  economy  that 
alternately  lifted  and  crushed  lives  and  livelihood. 

Social  work  itself  has  no  such  case  record  of  its  own  life 
story.  Some  of  its  elements,  as  an  art,  are  so  old  that  the 
Mother  Wit  of  the  race  must  have  served  as  midwife.  Yet, 
as  a  profession,  ours  is  so  young  that  the  language  we  use 
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does  not  fit.  Words  like  client,  practitioner,  layman,  are 
hand-me-downs  from  older  disciplines — too  long  in  the  leg 
or  pinched  at  the  waist.  Nor  were  we  really  christened ; 
merely  described.  Much  as  if  teachers  were  called  education 
workers,  or  physicians  hung  up  shingles  as  medicine  men. 
Nonetheless  that  archaeologist  of  2038  could  scarcely 
fail  to  read  between  the  lines  of  those  clay  records.  He 
would  find  intimations  enough  of  shortcomings  among  us — 
of  dumbness,  rigidity,  perversity,  bitterness  and  what  not; 
but  he  would  find  enduring  imprint  of  gifts  of  mind  and 
heart,  of  slogging  work  and  patience,  ardor  and  inventive- 
ness. He  could  trace  steady  advances  in  scientific  method, 
the  zest  of  recurring  adventure  and  that  give  and  take 
which  is  the  democratic  sequence  to  charity. 

FOR  our  part,  we  can  turn  to  living  memories.  There  are 
still  men  and  women  who  tell  intimately  of  Edison — 
when  he  tinkered  at  Menlo  Park;  of  the  Wrights — when 
they  sailed  their  kites  and  then  flew  themselves  at  Kitty 
Hawk;  of  Ford — when  he  worked  with  a  kit  of  tools  in 
his  little  machine  shop.  That  is  the  way  it  is  with  social 
work ;  and  out  of  three  score  pioneers  whose  names  I  should 
call,  let  me  single  out  three  against  the  backdrop  of  one  city: 
Mary  E.  Richmond,  Simon  N.  Patten,  Florence  Kelley. 

That  city  is  Philadelphia,  which  drew  Miss  Richmond 
from  Baltimore  and  gave  her  to  New  York.  She  had  a 
phrase  which  meant  highest  praise — first-rate.  That  is  what 
she  was;  quiet,  self-developed,  a  genius  in  diagnosing  and 
treating  families  in  trouble  in  ways  that  elicited  regenera- 
tive forces  within  themselves.  She  drew  analogy  and  method 
from  the  older  practices  of  law  and  medicine;  but  it  was 
essentially  from  her  own  mastery  in  this  newer  field  that 
she  enriched  the  principles  and  concept  of  case  work.  With 
result  that  it  was  ready  to  assimilate  and  apply  the  scientific 
advances  to  be  made  by  psychology,  psychiatry  and  psycho- 
analysis in  our  knowledge  of  human  behavior.  So  doing,  she 
planted  deeper  one  taproot  of  American  social  work. 

Tall,  gangly,  tenacious,  Professor  Patten  carried  his  mid- 
western  speech  and  shrewd  native  observation  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  If  Miss  Richmond  brought  to 
Philadelphia  ideas  and  craftsmanship  from  the  founders  of 
the  charity  organization  movement  in  England,  his  bent 
was  to  take  their  kin,  the  classical  economists,  for  a  ride.  He 
stood  out  for  his  ingenious  approach  to  social  problems ;  his 
provocative  inductions.  Just  as  he  caught  the  secret  of  clean 
recreation  at  Coney  Island,  of  the  twilight  of  old-time  moral 
institutions  in  a  New  England  factory  town,  so  he  put  his 
finger  on  our  approaching  shift  from  a  deficit  economy  to 
one  of  potential  surplus — such  as  we  have  failed  so  miserably 
to  contrive  to  pass  around.  You  will  find  the  shadows  and 
lights  of  the  1930s  anticipated  in  his  New  Basis  of  Civili- 
zation. It  was  Dr.  Patten  who  gave  social  work  its  name, 
but  he  gave  it  much  more  besides  in  that  grasp  of  the  inter- 
play of  man  and  his  setting  which  made  his  students  in- 
surgent against  whatever  tended  to  thwart  human  nature. 

Not  once,  but  often,  these  two  crossed  pens  and  philoso- 
phies. Miss  Richmond  may  be  said  to  have  been  concerned 
with  what  could  be  done  with  and  through  the  second  per- 
son singular.  Or  rather,  that  person  and  family.  The  three 
Rs  of  readjustment,  rehabilitation,  reeducation — leading  to 
the  revival  of  a  self-dependent  well-being.  She  was  a  gar- 
dener. Dr.  Patten  was  an  intense  believer  in  what  third 
persons,  plural,  could  and  would  do  for  themselves  if  you 
but  freed  them  and  gave  them  the  chance.  He  was  a  forester. 

They  came  to  personify  two  schools  of  thought  in  social 
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work,  dubbed  retailers  and  wholesalers,  with  much  vicarious 
confession  as  to  the  sins  and  shortcomings  of  each  other. 
Today  we  are  conscious  of  rapprochement.  Looking  back, 
we  have  a  more  generous  measure  of  the  affirmative  con- 
tributions of  both,  and  also  are  alive  to  where  exclusive 
orthodoxies  in  either  fell  short. 

Take  the  early  slogan,  "Not  alms  but  a  friend,"  under 
which,  historically,  private  charities  of  the  one  school  had 
striven  to  ban  public  outdoor  relief.  They  fought  pauperiza- 
tion ;  exposed  rank  abuses  by  overseers  of  the  poor  and 
benevolent  dole  givers  alike ;  were  fired  with  the  possibilities 
in  getting  people  back  on  their  feet  without  props.  This 
assumed  that  there  always  would  be  something  by  way  of 
self-support  to  stand  on.  What  was  left  of  that  assumption 
crumpled  up  when  the  great  depression  cut  the  ground  from 
under  vast  companies  of  wage  earners  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  Detroit,  Boston  and  Los  Angeles,  could  and 
did  provide  relief  as  a  municipal  obligation ;  but  in  Phila- 
delphia, for  example,  old  laws  that  had  once  passed  for 
philanthropic  virtue  stood  in  the  way.  Until  the  coming  of 
federal  unemployment  relief,  the  protection  afforded  by 
voluntary  funds  and  stop-gap  measures  was  meager  and  in- 
termittent, lapsing  entirely  for  one  ten-week  stretch  of 
stark  misery. 

Or  take  the  civic  virtue  of  the  other  school  in  fighting  the 
cramp  of  adverse  environment.  To  raze  slums  as  places  to 
live  in,  to  make  factories  fit  as  places  to  work  in,  to  cut 
down  overwork  and  throw  recreation  wide  as  a  foil  to  the 
monotony  of  the  machine — behind  such  ends  they  felt  all 
the  forces  in  community  life  might  be  mustered.  But  there 
was  cramp  here,  too,  in  counseling,  as  some  did,  that  in 
order  not  to  jeopardize  this  concert,  social  work  should 
choose  its  ground.  It  should  step  wide  of  strikes  over  wages 
and  other  manifestations  of  the  industrial  cleavage.  Today 
we  have  unions  no  less  than  professional  associations  among 
social  workers  themselves.  That  choice  was  blind  to  the 
labor  movement  as  a  nascent  force,  thrusting  up  with  the 
husks  on,  from  that  self-reliance  which,  individual  or  col- 
lective, was  the  implicit  goal  of  both  schools  of  thought. 

NEITHER  of  these  shortcomings  was  Mrs.  Kelley's; 
who  would  have  been  the  first,  with  her  gorgeous 
laughter,  to  admit  the  limitations  in  her  own  course  hard  by 
the  economic  struggle.  Philadelphia  born,  she  was  one  of 
those  fighters  for  whom  we  thank  the  City  of  Brotherly 
Love.  Her  father  was  "Pig  Iron  Kelley,"  Congressman  from 
those  parts,  friend  to  Lincoln  and  one  of  the  shapers  of  that 
industrialism  that  sprang  from  the  Civil  War.  Taken  by 
him  to  see  a  glass  house  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  at  night, 
the  sight  of  the  blowers'  "dogs,"  small  boys  who  worked 
dangerously  in  pits,  left  an  indelible  mark  on  this  child  of 
a  privileged  home.  As  resident  years  later  at  Hull-House, 
with  children  of  her  own,  Mrs.  Kelley  was  the  first  woman 
to  become  a  chief  state  inspector  of  factories. 

There,  as  an  associate  of  Miss  Addams — and  later  at 
Henry  Street,  of  Miss  Wald — she  can  serve  as  an  exemplar 
of  the  dynamic  approach  which  the  settlements  brought  to 
social  work.  There  she  shared  in  some  of  our  first  social- 
economic  studies  which  put  the  truth  to  work.  There  began 
her  life-long  campaign  against  child  labor,  her  flaming  as- 
saults on  the  exploitation  of  women  workers  that  were  to 
distinguish  her  service  as  secretary  of  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League.  A  lawyer  by  training,  a  constructor  no  less  i 
than  a  prophet,  she  not  only  scotched  hoary  abuses  with  her 
determined  anger,  but  laid  the  framework  of  minimum  in- 
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dustrial  standards  as  a  means  for  democratic  control  in 
areas  where  government  had  not  run  before. 

So  there  you  have  them;  three  of  our  great  forbears,  who 
were  in  their  prime  when  Survey  Associates  was  organized 
in  1912  and  who,  under  the  eclectic  touch  of  Edward  T. 
Devine,  as  editor,  had  been  drawn  into  the  working  scheme 
from  which  we  sprang.  The  stage  has  a  phrase:  Miss  Rich- 
mond, Dr.  Patten,  Mrs.  Kelley  were  "naturals."  Inimitable, 
instigative,  they  built  landing  stages  for  our  work  ahead. 

As  things  stand  today,  some  of  our  highly  trained  social 
workers  prize  the  opportunity  afforded  by  private  agencies 
which  can  limit  intake.  There  they  are  not  up  against  pres- 
sure groups  nor  subject  to  political  investigations.  We  shall 
need  the  sheltered  social  practice  of  such  agencies,  just  as 
we  need  undisturbed  research  in  university  laboratories,  and 
social  institutions  where  special  nurture  and  experimental 
treatment  can  go  forward.  We  shall  look  to  them  for  scien- 
tific advances,  for  concentrated  and  individualized  care,  for 
independent  criticism  and  demonstration. 

More  urgent,  more  of  a  break  with  old  vocational  pat- 
terns, there  is  the  call  for  social  workers  to  get  out  into  the 
rough  and  rumble  and,  as  staff  members  or  executives,  put 
the  best  that  is  in  them  into  erecting  the  new  public  agencies. 
More  often  than  not  these  prove  stiff  assignments  to  carry 
on  under  faulty  laws,  with  conflicting  orders  from  above, 
agitations  from  below  and  inveterate  uncertainty  as  to  funds. 
Through  it  all,  to  help  stave  off  partisan  raids  that  would 
make  the  developing  work  a  nest  for  spoils ;  and  to  balk  ten- 
dencies that  would  head  it  up  in  bulbous  bureaucracies.  At 
every  floor  level,  federal,  state,  county,  city,  the  challenge 
is  much  the  same,  not  only  to  swing  the  work  in  hand  effi- 
ciently, but  to  invest  it  with  its  social  purpose. 

WHAT  we  are  experiencing  are  the  growing  pains  of 
the  most  rapid  expansion  of  American  social  work  in 
its  history.  We  know  how  organized  health  activities  may 
spring  enduringly  from  a  vast  and  preventable  epidemic. 
Just  so,  this  expansion  of  social  work  has  sprung  from  a 
vast  and  unprevented  depression.  It  came  out  of  the  collapse 
of  business  controls  and  then  of  jobs  and  earning  power; 
out  of  the  stalemate  of  orthodox  measures  to  mend  matters; 
and  then  out  of  the  rise  of  a  venturesome  administration  at 
Washington  with  mandates  first  to  do  something  about  it, 
and  then  to  do  more. 


Now  some  of  the  moves  put  forward  in  the  names  of 
relief,  recovery  and  reconstruction  were  ours  in  the  sense 
that  social  workers  had  worked  for  them  long  since;  for 
minimum  wages,  for  example,  shorter  hours  and  the  prohi- 
bition of  child  labor;  for  child  health  services,  old  age  pen- 
sions and  public  welfare  departments  to  take  the  place  of 
Elizabethan  outdoor  relief.  There  had  been  gains  to  show; 
but  by  and  large  war  and  boom  years  were  adverse  climate. 

Here  in  the  United  States  we  were  a  generation  behind 
other  industrial  nations  in  the  social  insurances.  Dominant 
forces  in  public  opinion  damned  the  British  "dole,"  just  as 
other  forces  have  blocked  health  insurance  to  date.  The 
upshot  was  that  the  full  brunt  of  the  hard  times  came  down 
on  people  least  responsible  for  them,  least  able  to  protect 
themselves.  For  the  new  administration  to  do  something 
about  it  through  relief  and  work  relief,  and  then  to  do 
more  through  unemployment  compensation  and  old  age 
benefits,  meant  crashing  old  mindsets  and  coming  abreast 
of  what  had  taken  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  evolve  over- 
seas. Such  an  undertaking  cannot  lightly  be  minimized;  for 
with  us,  also,  it  meant  constitutional  barriers  to  overcome, 
courts  to  convince  or  old  decisions  to  get  around,  states 
rights  to  hurdle  or  compromise  with.  And  today  it  means. 
in  implementing  the  acts,  tremendously  greater  areas  and 
numbers  to  compass — with  shortcomings  to  complicate 
them,  improvisations  that  have  yet  to  prove  their  worth. 

Run  back  over  the  years  [see  page  146]  and  you  will  find 
how  ideas  that  entered  into  some  of  these  developments 
broke  through;  when  early  initiatives  helped  make  them 
possible  today ;  where  organized  movements  flew  their  flag 
against  the  wind.  And  how  and  when  and  where  social 
workers  played  parts  in  it  all.  There  is  need  for  their  kind 
today  if  these  new  developments  are  not  to  be  ditched  by 
maladministration  or  lack  of  funds;  if  measures  and  ser- 
vices are  to  be  tested  on  the  basis  of  results,  recast  and 
improved ;  if  we  are  to  round  out  our  conservation  of  life 
and  rout  out  the  frustration  of  our  powers  to  sustain  it. 

This  then  is  the  third  range  of  opportunity  which  opens 
out  before  American  social  workers,  here  and  now.  That 
opportunity  comprehends  us  all;  but  it  will  call  for  new 
salients  of  instigation  and  leadership.  We  have  responsible 
and  creative  contributions  to  make — or  those  case  record? 
are  not  worth  the  paper  they  are  written  on — because  our 
work  roots  deep  in  what  happens  to  America  and  Americans. 
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Social  Work  and  Politics 


By  WILLIAM  HABER 


IN  May  1933  the  federal  government  embarked  upon 
an  unprecedented  course — granting  funds  to  states  for 
the  care  of  needy  unemployed.  On  November  16  of 
the  same  year  the  President  summoned  to  the  White  House 
the  state  directors  of  relief  and  welfare  agencies.  There, 
in  the  presence  of  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Relief  administrator,  he  told  them  in  bold  and  un- 
equivocal terms  that  this  new  venture  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment was  to  be  outside  the  pale  of  political  interference. 
Politics  was  proscribed !  The  politician  was  admonished 
that  the  usually  prevailing  techniques  of  patronage  and  all 
its  concomitants  were  banned  in  dealing  with  human  misery. 
"If  anyone  interferes  with  you,"  the  President  warned,  in 
effect,  "tell  him  the  President  of  the  United  States  says  to 
keep  his  hands  off." 

"I  want  to  tell  you  very,  very  simply  that  your  national 
government  is  not  trying  to  gain  political  advantage  .  .  . 
out  of  the  needs  of  human  beings  for  relief,"  he  said.  "We 
expect  the  same  spirit  on  the  part  of  every  governor  of 
every  one  of  the  forty-eight  states  and  on  the  part  of  every 
mayor  and  every  county  commissioner  and  of  every  relief 
agent."  But  further  he  wished  it  understood  that  "no  per- 
son connected  with  the  administration  [of  relief]  will  in 
any  single  case  in  any  political  subdivision  of  the  United 
States  ask  whether  a  person  needing  relief  or  work  is  a 
Republican,  Democrat,  Socialist,  or  anything  else."  Again 
on  February  2,  1934  the  President  told  the  forty-eight  state 
directors  of  the  National  Emergency  Council  to  be  "abso- 
lutely hardboiled"  in  keeping  politics  out  of  the  relief  pro- 
gram "even  if  you  have  to  hit  the  biggest  political  boss  in 
the  United  States  on  the  head." 

"The  proper  administration  of  relief,"  he  said,  "is  based 
on  a  conception  that  it  is  beyond  politics  or  the  local  build- 
ing up  of  a  political  machine  or  a  party  or  personal 
machine." 

Prior  to  these  presidential  pronouncements  political  in- 
terference with  the  administration  of  public  relief  was 
rampant  in  state  and  local  units  of  government.  The  spoils 
system  strangled  relief  agencies  as  effectively  as  other  gov- 
ernmental functions.  Merit  systems  for  the  selection  of 
employes  existed  in  few  states  and  only  a  few  large  muni- 
cipalities. The  President's  message  enjoined  the  use  of  fed- 
eral funds  to  expand  the  preserves  of  the  spoils  system. 

This  was  a  bold  and  auspicious  beginning.  The  federal 
administrator  and  his  aides  took  the  warning  seriously.  Pro- 
fessionally trained  workers,  in  most  instances  recruited  from 
private  agencies,  were  placed  in  positions  of  authority,  as- 
suming responsibility  for  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of 
millions  and  later  billions  of  dollars.  Never  before  had 
social  workers  been  catapulted  into  such  responsible  posi- 
tions in  public  administration.  Suddenly  they  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  assume  leadership  in  interpreting 
matters  of  public  finance,  public  relations,  political  relation- 
ships, personnel  management,  training  and  general  adminis- 
tration. All  of  their  professional  tools,  methods,  techniques, 
and  lore  for  the  first  time  were  exposed  to  public  view.  The 
social  worker  now  lived  in  a  glass  house — a  goldfish  bowl. 
The  specialized  faculties  and  skills  of  the  profession  had 
lost  their  mystery  and  were  subjected  to  a  realistic  scrutiny 


not  as  well  informed  as  the  profession  hoped,  and,  perhap 
over  confidently,  believed. 

The  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  and  it 
state  equivalents  adhered  to  the  Presidential  policy.  Wit! 
relatively  minor  deflections  in  several  states,  the  relief  pro 
gram  was  administered  with  little  interference  from  th 
political  operator.  Local  directors  reaffirmed  the  policie 
announced  by  the  federal  leaders.  State  and  local  publi 
welfare  employes  were  barred  from  activities  of  a  politics 
character.  "Continued  employment  of  personnel,"  Aubre 
Williams  wrote  to  the  state  directors  on  August  20,  1934 
"must  be  on  the  basis  of  qualifications  and,  in  the  case  o 
relief  recipients,  actual  need  is  the  only  factor  to  be  con 
sidered."  Both  for  public  welfare  and  public  administra 
tion  these  policies  were  an  achievement  of  first  magnitude 
Compromises  were  made,  of  course,  and  serious  deviation 
from  the  program  were  inevitable,  depending  on  loca 
factors  and  influences.  But,  by  and  large,  in  the  earl 
phases  of  federal  relief  a  working  truce  was  evolved  be 
tween  the  functions  of  social  worker  and  politician. 

BUT  this  is  by  no  means  the  whole  story  of  public  we) 
fare  administration  since  1933.  Social  workers  deal  wit 
the  problems  of  maladjustment.  Human  beings  are  out  o 
gear  with  their  environment.  The  responsible  forces — sucl 
as  industrial  collapse  which  creates  unemployment — ar 
usually  beyond  the  control  of  the  person  involved.  Or  th 
forces  may  be  quite  personal  in  nature  and  express  them 
selves  in  various  forms  of  emotional  and  family  difficulties 
Whatever  their  causes  or  nature  the  social  worker's  ap 
proach  is  basically  to  make  an  objective  diagnosis  of  th' 
problem,  with  sympathy  and  understanding  but  also  will 
scientific  tools  and  methods.  To  that  end  social  worker 
all  along  have  insisted  that  the  administration  of  socia 
work  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  have  specifi 
training  and  experience ;  who  can  make  objective  investi 
gations  and  diagnose  the  client's  problem;  who  have  th 
competence  to  make  accurate  records  of  observations ;  whi 
can  extend  aid  in  the  form,  manner,  and  amount  which  no 
only  will  meet  the  immediate  need  of  the  client  but  wil 
help  rehabilitate  him  to  normal  relationships  within  hi 
community. 

Within  the  handicaps  imposed  by  insufficient  personne 
often  inadequately  trained,  uncertain  funds,  unprecedente< 
demands,  and  recurring  local  political  interference,  socia 
workers  have  had  an  unusual  opportunity  since  1933  t< 
demonstrate  their  function.  As  state  directors  of  welfan 
and  relief,  as  local  and  county  supervisors  of  the  variou 
assistance  programs,  they  have  provided  the  leadership  dur 
ing  a  crisis  of  unheard-of  magnitude.  They  became  the  dis 
tributors  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  the  employer: 
of  thousands  of  workers,  from  accountants  to  psychiatrists 
They  made  the  day  to  day  decisions  as  to  who  should  re 
ceive  aid,  and  the  amount  and  the  form  of  such  aid.  N< 
political  organization  in  American  history  ever  possessec 
such  sinews  with  which  to  build  a  political  or  persona 
machine  as  did  the  social  workers  in  the  national,  state,  anc 
local  welfare  departments  during  the  FERA  period. 

Early  in  the  federal  relief  program  social  workers  cami 
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harp  conflict  with  the  politicians.  The  vigorous 
policy  pursued  by  Mr.  Hopkins  and  his  aides  resulted  in 
many  disputes  with  state  political  machines.  In  several 
places,  such  as  Massachusetts  and  Georgia,  the  distribution 
of  federal  relief  funds  was  completely  removed  from  state 
control  and  made  directly  responsible  to  the  federal  ad- 
ministrator. In  other  states,  of  which  Illinois,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania  are  good  examples,  frequent  quarrels  occurred 
with  local  officials,  governors  and  legislatures.  While  many 
of  these  disputes  arose  out  of  controversies  regarding  the 
state's  ability  to  appropriate  relief  funds,  others  had  their 
origin  in  problems  of  a  political  character — the  appointment 
of  certain  persons  to  welfare  staffs,  the  making  or  withhold- 
ing of  relief  grants  to  certain  individuals,  participation  of 
public  welfare  workers  in  political  campaigns. 

Senators  and  Representatives,  members  of  state  legis- 
latures, and  mayors  in  dozens  of  cities  questioned  the  social 
workers'  competence  to  administer  huge  sums  of  public 
money.  The  basic  issues  in  most  cases  were  relatively  simple. 
The  political  machine  had  overlooked  a  great  patronage 
bonanza.  Here  were  jobs,  all  kinds  of  jobs,  at  fair  pay — 
more  jobs  than  local  and  state  officials  had  ever  had  at  their 
disposal.  And  the  politicos  had  nothing  to  do  about  dis- 
tributing these  jobs.  In  fact  in  1933  and  1934,  in  many 
states,  so  literally  was  the  attitude  of  the  federal  leadership 
interpreted  that  a  political  endorsement  was  apt  to  prove 
a  definite  liability. 

There  were  of  course  many  other  reasons  for  unrest  in 
the  political  bivouacs.  But  most  of  these  reasons  were  really 
rationalizations  intended  to  make  a  case,  and  a  strong  case 
could  be  made.  Relief  was  more  expensive  than  ever  before ; 
therefore,  it  was  extravagant.  The  men  and  women  who 
administered  it  were  of  a  different  breed  from  those  who 
held  other  local  government  jobs;  therefore,  "young  girls, 
inexperienced,  just  out  of  college"  were  dispensing  great 
sums  of  public  money.  Some  dependents  were  smarter  liars 
than  social  workers  were  investigators;  therefore,  most  of 
the  people  on  relief  were  "chiselers."  The  dependent  popu- 
lation was  greater  than  ever  in  our  history;  therefore,  the 
social  workers  were  responsible  for  pauperizing  the  people. 
Of  course,  there  were  flagrant  instances  of  administrative 
incompetence ;  therefore,  public  opinion  reacted  against  the 
social  workers  in  general. 

The  results  were  inevitable.  Social  workers  were  placed 
on  the  defensive.  Their  creed  and  technique  never  had  been 
too  well  interpreted,  anyhow.  It  was  easy  to  blame  them 
for  the  high  cost  of  relief. 

THIS  reaction  expressed  itself  variously.  The  employ- 
ment of  "outsiders"  was  frowned  upon.  Untrained  local 
persons  were  therefore  more  desirable  than  available  trained 
persons  from  another  city.  College  graduates  were  regarded 
with  suspicion.  In  Massachusetts  the  civil  service  law  was 
so  amended  as  to  remove  any  requirement  of  college  educa- 
tion for  civil  service  positions.  In  other  states  weight  was 
given  to  "business  experience."  Probably  the  most  vindictive 
reaction  to  the  social  worker  and  his  creed  was  the  law 
passed  by  the  Ohio  legislature  in  January  1938,  but  for- 
tunately vetoed.  It  provided  that  applicants  for  public  aid 
must  file  "poverty  affidavits"  to  be  renewed  every  ninety 
days ;  relief  rolls  were  to  be  published  monthly  in  a  news- 
paper of  general  circulation ;  cash  relief  was  forbidden ; 
food  orders  could  not  be  delivered  but  must  be  called  for 
in  person ;  aid  was  barred  to  those  who  had  not  lived  in 
the  state  for  at  least  two  years. 
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Listed  by  FRED  K.  HOEHLER 

American  Public  Welfare  Association 

THE  SCIENCE  op   PUBLIC  WELFARE,   by   Robert  Kelso.  Holt. 
1928. 

Because,  to  a  public  welfare  director  new  to  the  field,  it 
gave  aid  in  determining  programs  and  a  bit  of  philosophy. 

THE  LONG  VIEW,  by  Mary  E.  Richmond  and  Joanna  C.  Col- 
cord.  Un-M-ll  Sage  Foundation.  1930. 

Because  it  is  packed  with  a  knowledge  of  people  and  how 
to  work  with  them  for  a  better  order  of  things. 
THE  QUEST  FOR  SECURITY,  by  I.  M.  Rubinow.  Holt.  1934. 

Because  from  it  I  gathered  philosophy  and  facts  to  support 
a  new  program  in  the  United  States. 

THE  SOCIAL  WORK  YEAR  BOOK,  edited  by  Russell  H.  Kurtz. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Annually. 

Because  the  series  of  volumes  constitutes  a  veritable  ency- 
clopedia of  social  work. 

STATE  SURVEYS,  published  by  various  State  Public  Welfare 

Commissions. 

Because  they  present  a  record  of  what  is  happening  in 
public  welfare  administration  together  with  realistic  proposals 
for  more  adequate  service. 

1937  BOOK 

THE    ROLE    OF     POLITICS    JN     SOCIAL    CHANCE,     by     Charles     E. 

Merriam.  New  York  University  Press. 
Because  it  states  concisely  the  actual  role  of  government 
in  social  affairs. 


According  to  Ohio  observers  these  harsh  and  inhuman 
provisions  were  deliberately  intended  to  destroy  many  of 
the  social  workers'  tenets:  the  confidential  character  of  his 
relationship  to  the  client,  cash  aid,  no  pauper  oath,  repeal  of 
the  settlement  laws.  In  this  way  the  politician  thumbed  his 
nose  at  the  social  worker. 

Few  states  went  so  far  as  the  Ohio  legislature,  but  in 
others,  also,  the  political  machine  reached  out  to  recapture 
a  lost  empire.  A  few  months  ago  in  Pennsylvania,  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  field  of  social  work  resigned  his  office 
rather  than  compromise  with  political  control.  In  Illinois 
Governor  Horner's  Council  on  Public  Assistance  recom- 
mends that  emphasis  be  "shifted  from  social  service  to 
business  management"  in  the  administration  of  relief  funds. 
Colorado,  with  its  "jack  pot"  old  age  assistance  law,  fur- 
nishes evidence  of  how  political  manipulators  capitalize  the 
needs  of  the  aged.  In  Michigan,  the  last  legislative  session 
adopted  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor's  Welfare 
and  Relief  Study  Commission,  and  enacted  a  public  welfare 
program  based  on  broad  and  sound  conceptions  of  the 
needs  of  an  industrial  state.  Politically  entrenched  individ- 
uals saw  in  this  program  a  threat  to  their  jobs  and  suc- 
ceeded in  delaying  its  effective  operation  by  calling  for  a 
state-wide  referendum  next  November.  Elsewhere  the  con- 
flict in  method  and  ideals  between  the  social  worker  and 
the  politician  has  been  expressed  in  legislation,  administra- 
tion, or  changes  in  personnel. 

Conflicts  in  the  states  and  localities  reverberate  in  Wash- 
ington. The  FERA  was  constantly  under  fire  in  an  effort 
to  protect  its  state  directors  against  political  forces  which 
were  trying  to  engulf  them.  Quarreling  with  politicians 
did  not  help  the  President.  Compromise  followed.  In  the 
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next  phase  of  public  relief,  the  issue  finally  was  disposed  of 
by  a  requirement  that  the  appointment  of  state  WPA 
directors  be  confirmed  by  the  United  States  Senate.  The 
control  over  personnel  was  thus  shifted  from  the  adminis- 
trator to  the  Senators  and  Representatives.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  this  provision  in  the  act  creating  the  WPA  was 
intended  primarily  to  weed  out  the  group  which  had  ad- 
ministered the  state  FERA  programs,  a  group  largely  in- 
fluenced by  social  work  leadership  and  practices.  The  final 
step  in  this  reversion  is  the  provision  in  the  social  security 
act  which  restrains  the  Social  Security  Board  from  con- 
trolling the  selection,  tenure,  and  compensation  of  personnel 
in  state  assistance  programs  subsidized  by  federal  funds. 
Social  workers  thus  have  been  bested  in  the  conflict  with 
the  politicians.  They  did  not  build  political  fences  of1  their 
own.  They  did  not  compromise,  or  not  sufficiently.  Fre- 
quently they  were  not  deft  in  dealing  with  the  political 
forces;  nor  did  they  cultivate  sufficiently  strong  allies  among 
the  non-political  public,  capable  of  warding  off  the  con- 
tinued political  attacks.  With  the  removal  of  federal  con- 
trol over  personnel,  many  state  administrators  succumbed 
to  local  political  machines  and  to  patronage  control  over 
personnel.  In  a  few  localities  merit  systems  were  established, 
but  many  of  the  gains  made  in  1933  and  1934  were  lost. 

'  I  ^HERE  is  obviously  a  broad  area  of  conflict,  but  it  is 
A  not  clear  whether  it  is  between  social  work  and  politics 
or  social  workers  and  politicians.  It  is  important  to  know, 
however,  from  which  sources  the  differences  arise,  what 
adjustments  can  and  need  to  be  made  in  the  realm  of 
social  work  operations.  Moreover,  we  need  to  enquire 
specifically  upon  which  issues  compromise  is  feasible,  or 
even  inevitable,  and  on  which  issues  social  workers  must 
not  yield,  even  if  the  battle  appears  momentarily  a  losing 
one. 

The  basic  factor  in  the  conflict  arises  from  the  fact  that 
social  work  was  once  an  obscure  profession.  In  the  last 
decade  it  has  taken  its  place  in  the  sun.  It  now  represents  a 
major  activity  of  government.  The  social  worker's  field  of 
operations  is  largely  in  the  public  welfare  area.  The  problem 
is  now  a  mass  and  not  an  individual  problem.  The  nation 
appears  committed  to  a  program  of  providing  protection  for 
low  income  groups.  The  great  risks  of  industrial  America — 
life  and  health,  jobs  and  income — are  to  be  mitigated  in 
part  through  social  measures.  The  task  of  ministering  to 
the  needy,  sick,  handicapped,  aged  and  jobless,  is  no  longer 
the  concern,  primarily,  of  a  small  group  who  are  the  heavy 
contributors  to  private  social  agencies.  It  now  has  become 
the  concern  of  the  entire  community ;  of  all  who  pay  taxes, 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  public  finance,  in  governmental 
policies,  yes,  in  politics.  Social  work  has  become  a  mass 
problem.  It  has  drawn  the  attention  of  that  expert  in  public 
relations — the  politician.  The  vast  sums  involved,  the  large 
numbers  who  are  employed  in  administration — these  factors 
alone  are  sufficient  to  attract  the  politically-minded.  All 
that  a  social  worker  has  done  in  the  past  ten  years  and  will 
do  hereafter  becomes  a  matter  of  public  scrutiny. 

It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  the  mysterious  mechanisms 
of  social  service  and  individual  case  work  developed  in  the 
protected  private  field  now  are  exposed  to  examination  by 
a  public  accustomed  to  former  poor  relief  methods.  The 
contrast  is  too  sharp  for  enthusiastic  endorsement.  It  is 
more  than  an  academic  question  to  inquire  whether  these 
mechanisms  can  stand  up  under  the  pressure  of  a  question- 
ing public  opinion,  political  criticism,  and  the  hard  realities 


of  our  politically  organized  public  service.  No  clear-cut 
answer  is  available,  but  there  is  enough  evidence  to  indicate 
that  something  is  wrong  in  the  relationship  between  the 
social  worker  and  the  public. 

The  cause  of  this  may  be  found  in  two  or  three  factors. 
The  first  has  to  do  with  social  work  techniques;  the  second 
with  the  failure  to  interpret  the  job  properly.  In  addition, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  part  of  the  conflict  is  quite  inevi- 
table and  arises  from  the  totally  different  conceptions  and 
ideals  entertained  by  the  social  worker  and  the  politician. 

The  criticism  of  techniques  has  never  been  very  clear. 
The  training  of  social  workers  has  been  influenced  unduly 
by  the  problems  characteristic  of  large  cities.  Insufficient 
adjustments  have  been  made  to  apply  the  technique  to  the 
small  town  and  the  rural  area.  Likewise,  the  case  work 
methods  originally  developed  for  maladjusted  cases  have 
been  applied  with  relatively  little  modification  to  unemploy- 
ment relief.  Social  workers  have  been  far  more  capable  in 
pleading  the  needs  of  the  relief  clients  than  in  the  detailed 
process  of  administration.  Some  of  them  have  been  placed 
in  charge  of  expenditures  of  vast  sums  of  money  and  huge 
staffs  without  adequate  administrative  experience.  Persons 
interested  primarily  in  case  work  and  social  research  have 
been  thrust  into  positions  calling  for  tested  executive  com- 
petence. Standards  and  practices  established  by  social  ser- 
vice directors  in  public  agencies  frequently  have  been  "too 
high"  in  relation  to  local  concepts  of  "minimum  subsis- 
tence." "Intake  policies"  have  often  been  more  liberal  than 
the  community's  ideas  as  to  who  "ought"  to  be  given 
assistance.  Personnel  qualifications  for  the  professional 
worker  have  been  far  in  advance  of  what  the  community 
thought  necessary. 

More  significant,  however,  have  been  the  failures  to  in- 
terpret adequately  the  social  work  program  and  procedure 
to  the  community.  The  reliance  upon  federal  and  state 
financing  and  direction  has  removed  the  necessity  of  "carry- 
ing the  community  along."  The  social  worker  has  not 
bothered  to  "sell"  his  views,  professional  method  and  pro- 
gram. Under  federal  administration  with  non-local  finan- 
cing, these  programs,  methods,  and  standards  were  often 
"imposed."  Reliance  on  state  and  federal  direction  gave 
social  workers  a  false  sense  of  security.  When  these  were 
relaxed  or  removed,  the  local  community  expressed  its  re- 
action— the  political  forces  returned  to  control.  The  social 
worker  must  now  begin  to  follow  the  direction  of  articulate 
community  thinking,  to  gauge  its  force,  and  educate  it  in  the 
profession's  concept  of  a  sound  social  work  program. 


"T)OLITICS"  has  an  unsavory  connotation.  We  asso- 
A  ciate  with  it  conniving,  manipulation,  favoritism.  We 
look  upon  politics  merely  as  a  system  devised  for  securing 
partisan  rewards.  To  it  we  attribute  all  the  waste  and  in- 
efficiency of  public  administration.  However,  politics  has  a 
function  and  purpose  other  than  mere  "interference."  Poli- 
tics and  political  parties  are  institutions  basic  to  the  Ameri- 
can form  of  democratic  government.  Many  issues  and 
problems  arising  in  the  controversy  between  social  work 
and  politics  are  essentially  political. 

The  area  of  operation  of  the  social  worker  has  expanded 
rapidly  into  the  political  field.  Where  once  his  work  dealt 
primarily  with  personal  maladjustments,  now  it  includes 
practically  every  phase  of  social  life,  from  correctional 
services,  adult  and  juvenile  probation,  institutional  admin- 
istration, to  the  newer  fields  of  public  assistance  and  social 
security.  While  these  involve  basic  social  and  economic 
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problems,  in  a  democracy  political  panics  translate  the 
problems — the  people's  wishes — to  the  state.  These  are 
subject  to  continual  revision  with  changing  social  stand- 
ards and  public  view-.. 

The  politician — the  expert  who  is  both  the  creator  and 
the  product  of  political  parties — fears  that  the  professional 
worker  will  preempt  his  prerogatives  to  interpret  and  con- 
trol political  questions.  He  fails  completely  to  distinguish 
the  process  of  administration  from  that  of  legislation  or 
policy  determination.  To  him,  the  social  worker's  insistence 
upon  standards  and  training,  is  merely  an  effort  to  create 

powerful  bureaucracy. 

He  imagines  the  social  worker  is  thereby  creating  a 
'political"  machine  of  his  own — not  responsive  to  the  legis- 
lature or  to  the  people.  He  calls  it  the  "social  workers' 
racket."  So  thoroughly  imbued  is  he  with  his  own  methods 
md  psychology  that  he  presumes  all  persons  or  groups,  even 
those  not  in  his  own  camp,  are  motivated  solely  by  the  idea 
if  establishing  job  tenure. 

The  American  politician  does  not  recognize  or  accept  the 
Distinction  between  administration  and  legislation,  but  it  is 
if  growing  importance.  Whether  we  should  have  direct  or 
work  relief,  whether  federal  aid  should  be  extended  to 
states,  whether  the  means  test  should  be  used,  what  the 
standards  of  relief  should  be,  whether  relief  should  be 
through  cash,  commissaries,  or  orders — these  are  fundamen- 
tally problems  of  public  policy  and  are  political  in  charac- 
ter. In  a  democratic  state  the  elected  officials  have  a  right 
to  decide  these  questions.  They  translate  into  laws  the 
.•oters'  requirements.  Political  parties  and  political  repre- 
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Industrial  Relations 

Listed  by  ORDWAY  TEAD 

Society  for  Advancement  of  Management 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MANAGEMENT,  by  Oliver  Sheldon.  Pin- 
man.  1923. 

Because  it  gave  a  broad  philosophic  orientation  as  to  the 
functional  role  in  an  industrial  society. 

SCIENTIFIC    MANAGEMENT    IN    AMERICAN    INDUSTRY,    edited    by 

Harlow  S.  Person.  Harper.  1929. 

Because  it  gave  a  contemporary  appraisal  of  the  social 
significance  of  a  scientific  approach  to  urgent  management 
problems. 

HANDBOOK     OP    BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION,    edited     by    W.    J. 

Donald.   McGraw-Hill.   1931. 

Because  it  assembled  an  encyclopedic  amount  of  useful 
material  on  sound  management  procedure. 

LABOR     PKOBI1M-     IN     THE     UNITED     STATES,     by     Carroll      R. 

Daugherty.   Houghton,   Mifflin.   1933. 

Because  it  emphasized  the  relation  of  the  manual  worker 
to  society  under  current  capitalism. 

1937  BOOK 

MIDDLBTOWN   IN   TRANSITION,   by    Robert   S.   and    Helen    M. 
l.ynd.    Harcourt,    Brace. 

Because  it  offered  in  terms  of  one  typical  community  a 
view  of  the  effect  of  industrialism  on  American  life. 

[Added   by  The  EditoriJ 

PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION,  by  Ordway  Tead  and  Henry  C. 

Metcalf.   McGraw-Hill.  Third  Revision,  1933. 

Because  it  centers  on  "the  real  problems"  of  individual  at- 
titude, and  economic  and  corporate  organization  underlying 
industrial  relations. 
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sentativo  are  the  traditional  instruments  for   representing 
the  citizen,  the  channels  between  the  state  and  society. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  democratic  process,  therefore, 
an  attitude  of  contempt  on  the  part  of  social  workers 
toward  politics  and  politicians  is  extremely  dangerous.  To 
recoil  from  political  intervention  is  to  overlook  the  essential 
process  of  legislative  and  public  policy-making  mechanism. 

THE  very  nature  of  democratic  government  requires  that 
it  change  frequently  in  response  to  the  people's  will. 
Unless  it  can  do  so  it  ceases  to  be  democratic.  Government, 
therefore,  as  represented  by  political  parties  and  elected 
officials,  is  highly  unstable.  While  this  flexibility  of  policy- 
making  is  essential,  its  effective  administration,  involving 
an  ever-growing  number  of  persons  and  social  services,  •  re- 
quires stability.  Neither  politicians  nor  social  workers 
understand  clearly  this  conflict  between  the  necessity  for 
responsiveness  to  changing  social  requirements  and  the 
need  for  stability  in  administration.  This  differentiation, 
has,  however,  been  accepted  and  applied  in  other  fields  of 
governmental  activity,  particularly  in  public  utility,  labor 
and  industrial  legislation.  There,  broad  authority  has 
been  given  to  administrative  bodies  to  interpret  the  intent 
of  legislative  policy.  For  instance,  the  legislature  says  that 
every  place  of  work  "shall  be  safe."  The  administrative 
agency,  however,  and  not  the  elected  officials,  interprets  in 
the  light  of  changing  scientific  knowledge  what  constitutes 
"safety"  and  lays  down  rules  to  insure  the  enforcement  of 
the  legislative  intent. 

In  the  field  of  social  work  this  distinction  is  not  yet  fully 
accepted.  Until  it  is,  the  politician  will  continue  to,  regard 
the  social  worker  as  a  trespasser,  when  in  fact  this  pro- 
fessional worker  is  merely  trying  to  provide  the  detailed 
interpretation  of  legislative  policy.  His  major  function  is 
that  of  the  expert,  especially  trained  both  in  method  and 
knowledge  to  be  objective.  His  activities  are  directed  toward 
the  assembly  of  factual  as  well  as  qualitative  information 
and  the  constructive  execution  of  the  legislative  will.  The 
social  worker  as  an  administrator  is  not  in  politics  and 
should  not  be. 

As  a  citizen,  however,  the  social  worker  may,  of  course, 
have  strong  views  as  to  the  wisdom  of  political  decisions. 
He  should  not  compromise  his  right  to  express  his  views 
and  that  of  his  profession,  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  he  is  to  administer.  As  an  expert,  familiar  with 
the  plight  of  the  underprivileged  and  recognizing  basic  so- 
cial and  industrial  causes  which  account  for  it,  he  is  well 
equipped  to  provide  information  and  leadership. 

There  is  no  formula  to  bridge  the  chasm  between  social 
work  and  politics.  Social  workers  must  cease  to  hold  poli- 
tics and  politicians  suspect.  They  must  realize  that  the 
democratic  scheme  gives  an  important  place  to  political 
parties  and  to  politics.  At  the  same  time,  social  workers 
must  emphasize  the  fundamental  distinction  between  the 
political  process  of  legislation  and  policy  making  and  tht 
relatively  technical  process  of  administration.  They  must 
insist  that  the  latter  is  essentially  an  expert  function  and 
that  those  who  carry  it  on  should  get  their  jobs  on  the  basis 
of  what  they  know  and  not  whom  they  know. 

But  at  the  same  time,  social  workers  must  realize  that 
the  merit  system  alone  is  not  the  answer.  In  a  technical 
sense  both  Ohio  and  Massachusetts  operate  under  the  merit 
system.  The  presence  of  such  a  law  on  the  statute  books  is 
merely  a  beginning.  An  unsympathetic  or  resentful  public 
or  legislature  can  circumvent  its  operation  if  vigilance  is 
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not  constant.  However,  recent  events  suggest  that  the  cru- 
sade for  progressive  revision  of  civil  service  standards  can 
be  carried  on  more  effectively  by  non-professional  persons 
and  associations  rather  than  by  the  social  worker.  But  who- 
ever leads  the  battle,  there  must  be  no  compromise  on  this 
issue.  For  upon  its  eventual  success  depends  not  only  the 
preservation  of  social  work  standards  but  good  public 
administration  and  democracy  itself. 

Social  workers  need  also  to  evaluate  the  methods  of  inter- 
preting their  job.  While  they  may  not  succeed  in  convincing 
all  local  officials,  the  political  attack  cannot  be  met  unless 
the  ideals  and  methods  of  the  social  worker  are  understood. 
The  community  must  itself  come  to  insist  on  the  profes- 
sional standards  of  personnel,  on  the  social  gains  which  flow 
from  the  employment  of  the  social  work  technique.  To  do  so 
it  is  imperative  that  the  basic  tenets  of  the  social  worker's 
administrative  creed  be  thoroughly  re-appraised.  Here  com- 
promises are  possible,  adjustments  may  be  made.  Standards 
should  be  re-valued  in  the  light  of  more  knowledge  and 
of  fresh  problems. 


How  much  needs  to  be  done  in  social  work  education 
and  training?  The  experience  of  recent  years  casts  some 
doubt  on  the  desirability  of  too  specialized  an  educational 
program.  Since  social  work  today  deals  with  broad  social 
and  economic  issues,  familiarity  with  public  taxation,  public 
administration,  local  and  state  government  and  economics 
are  basic  and  must  be  included  in  the  curricula  of  schools 
of  social  work. 

No  compromise  can  be  made  on  the  principle  that  public 
assistance  is  to  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  need  and  need 
only.  Political  interference  here  must  be  resisted  at  all  costs, 
because  it  is  a  vital  threat  to  the  very  foundations  of  demo- 
cratic organization. 

Social  workers  must  be  political  realists.  They  practice 
their  profession  in  a  world  not  of  their  own  making.  But 
they  cannot  resign  from  the  world ;  they  cannot  withdraw 
from  the  public  field  on  the  theory  that  the  obstacles  in  the 
path  of  a  decent  job  are  insurmountable.  They  cannot  afford 
to  run  from  a  battle  in  which  a  vital  sector  depends  on 
their  courage  and  their  skill. 


Clients  Aren't  What  They  Used  to  Be 


By  CHARLES  F.  ERNST 


THERE'S  no  use  talking,  the  clients  aren't  what  they 
used  to  be — not  even  eight  years  ago,  let  alone  twenty- 
five.  No  longer,  can  they  be  pigeonholed  en  masse  as 
the  "submerged  tenth,"  the  "underprivileged,"  "the  poor  we 
have  always  with  us."  They  aren't  having  it  that  way,  and 
they  have  learned  the  strength  of  numbers  and  the  force  of 
the  positive  approach.  No  longer  do  they  supplicate  for 
charity,  pleading  "worthiness"  in  their  own  behalf.  Today 
they  assert  their  rights  as  human  beings  and  as  members 
of  the  body  politic — their  worthiness  is  their  own  business. 
They  have  learned  that  the  peremptory  voice  rings  louder 
than  the  entreating  voice. 

Fortunately  the  clients  are  not  the  only  ones  who  have 
come  out  of  their  pigeonholes.  Their  change  in  temper  is  no 
more  marked  than  the  change  of  the  general  public  temper 
toward  poverty  and  its  treatment.  The  inability  of  a  man  to 
sustain  himself  and  his  family  no  longer  is  connected  in 
some  vague  way  with  a  fall  from  grace;  the  care  of  the 
poor  no  longer  is  a  sort  of  home  missionary  enterprise  to 
save  as  well  as  to  succor.  Admitting  vestigial  remains  of  the 
old  tradition  we,  as  a  people,  in  this  year  1938  A.  D.,  hold 
poverty  to  be  the  result  of  economic,  social  and  physical 
forces,  of  which  the  individual  more  often  than  not  is  the 
victim,  less  responsible  for  his  plight  than  the  society  of 
which  he  is  a  part.  When  a  good  15  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  a  great  nation  is  unable  to  sustain  itself  without 
assistance  you  can't  write  off  their  condition  as  the  wages 
of  individual  sin. 

As  I  see  today's  situation,  it  is  not  so  much  that  the  client 
has  emerged  from  his  pigeonhole  as  that  the  course  of  events 
and  the  rational  thinking  of  all  of  us,  the  client  included, 
have  broken  down  the  pigeonhole.  He  no  longer  represents 
a  mass  apart  from  the  rest  of  us  but  an  individual  who  be- 
cause of  some  special  condition — age,  handicap  or  lack  of  a 
job — requires  assistance.  Be  that  as  it  may,  whether  the 
client  came  out  of  his  pigeonhole  or  the  pigeonhole  broke 
down,  he  certainly  is  out  and  must  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
terms  of  1938. 


The  change  in  popular  attitude  did  not  come  overnight. 
It  was  hastened  of  course  by  the  economic  breakdown  which 
threw  onto  public  assistance  vast  numbers  of  people  who  by 
no  stretch  of  imagination  could  be  described  as  "the  poor." 
But  the  change  in  thinking  already  was  under  way,  due  in 
large  part  to  the  efforts  of  those  agencies  which  for  years 
had  been  endeavoring  to  apply  to  the  problem  of  poverty  the 
same  scientific  procedure  which  the  medical  profession  had 
found  effective  in  the  field  of  health.  As  Robert  A.  Woods 
said,  "They  used  the  microscope  and  the  telescope,"  the  one 
in  the  laboratory,  the  other  in  the  field,  to  learn  if  possible 
what  was  cause  and  what  was  effect.  This  spade  work  by 
private  agencies  was  reflected  in  the  establishment  of  the 
United  States  Children's  Bureau  in  1912.  The  private  agen- 
cies had  demonstrated  on  a  limited  scale  the  effectiveness  of 
prevention  and  rehabilitation  in  dealing  with  individual 
families.  The  Children's  Bureau  extended  the  fundamentals 
of  the  program  on  a  nation-wide  basis. 

A 5  we  look  back,  we  can  see  how  the  efforts  of  the  bu- 
reau, reaching  out  to  discover  effects  on  individuals 
but  pointing  back  to  causes,  made  the  country  conscious 
of  the  need  for  preventive  work  on  an  individual  basis.  It 
has  been  leaven  in  the  lump  of  our  national  thinking. 

We  had  need  of  that  leaven  when  the  depression  broke 
over  us  and  mass  unemployment  revealed  the  inadequacies 
of  our  facilities  for  dealing  with  its  human  results. 

Although  the  signs  were  clear  and  the  prophets  not  infre- 
quent we  had  been  slow  to  see  technological  developments  aa 
a  cause  of  the  steadily  rising  curve  of  dependence  in  this 
country.  The  increase  in  mechanical  and  other  skilled  trades 
and  the  rising  standard  of  living  of  those  who  followed 
them  obscured  our  view  of  the  decrease  in  unskilled  jobs 
and  in  the  odd  jobs  by  which  an  unskilled  man  usually  could 
support  his  family.  The  period  of  prosperity  which  raised 
the  standard  of  large  numbers  of  people  and  fortified  their 
sense  of  independence  broke  down  the  narrow  economic 
margin  of  many  a  man  with  little  schooling  and  skill  and 
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SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 


I  sent  him  to  "the  relief."  It  was  not  a  particularly  new 
I  experience  for  him ;  he  and  his  family  seldom  had  known  a 
I  time  when  their  needs  were  filled  with  much  ease  or  sem- 
I  blance  of  adequacy.  The  private  relief  agencies  as  a  recourse 

in  hard  times  were  familiar  to  him. 

These  were  the  clients  of  eight  years  ago.  The  new  clients, 
I  those  who  have  hastened  the  change  in  our  thinking  and 
I  in  our  institutions,  were  the  men,  skilled  and  trained,  who 
I  were  thrust  into  economic  helplessness  at  the  height  of  their 
I  individual  prosperity.  Naturally  they  resisted  giving  up  a 
I  way  of  life  that  included  homes,  automobiles  and  the  latest 
I  mechanical  contrivances.  They  needed  help  only  because 

the\  were  out  of  work,  not  because  they  were  incompetent 
I  or  guilty  of  some  wrong-doing.  They  had  no  stomach  for 
I  the  old  forms  of  charity — breadlines,  soup  kitchens,  cast-off 
I  clothing — and  they  were  quick  to  resent  as  injustice  any 
I  effort  to  exploit  them  as  objects  of  charity.  As  a  group  they 
I  were  articulate  and  their  attitude  quickly  communicated 
I  itself  to  the  old  clients,  those  who  for  years  had  been  under- 
I  employed,  unemployed  or  actually  unemployable,  relying  in 
I  lean  times  on  the  grocer's  credit  book,  the  spare  room  back 
I  home,  the  occasional  basket  of  groceries  from  the  Ladies' 
I  Aid,  the  help  of  some  private  social  agency. 

When  government  entered  into  the  "business  of  relief"  it 
If  was  to  meet  the  immediate  necessities  of  millions  of  people., 
i;  many  of  whom  never  before  had  required  assistance.  With 
•  them  were  a  great  stream  of  those  others  for  whom  private 
1  agencies,  churches,  lodges  and  kinfolk  no  longer  could  pro- 
P  vide.  The  stage  was  set  for  the  leaders  who  were  to  preach 
I  that  not  only  prompt  and  adequate  assistance,  but  jobs,  re- 
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Child  Welfare 
Listed  by  EDWIN  D.  SOLENBERGER 

Children's   Aid   Society   of  Pennsylvania 

SOCIAL    DIAGNOSIS,    by    Mary    E.    Richmond.    Russell    Sage 
Foundation.   1917. 

Because  it  marked  a  new  epoch  in  the  development  of 
principles  and  methods  in  social  case  work. 

HOW  POSTER  CHILDREN  TURN  OUT,  by  Sophie  van  S.  Theis. 
New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  1924. 

Because  by  its  study  and  critical  analysis  of  910  place- 
ments after  the  children  had  grown  up,  it  gave  us  our  first 
factual  answer  to  an  important  question. 

CROWING    UP,    by    Karl    de    Schweinitz.    Macmillan.    1928. 

Because  it  dealt  intelligently  and  helpfully  with  a  uni- 
versal experience. 

RECONSTRUCTING    BEHAVIOR    IN    YOUTH,    by    William    Mealy 
and  others.  Knopf.  1929. 

Because  it  set  forth  the  interrelation  of  causal  factors 
that  need  to  be  understood  in  the  development  of  personality. 

A   CHANGING    PSYCHOLOGY   IN    SOCIAL  CASE   WORK,    by   Virginia 

P.  Robinson.  University  of  North  Carolina  Press.   1931. 

Because  it  marks  an  important  milestone  in  case  work 
theory  and  practice. 

1937   BOOK 

THE     RELATION     OP     FUNCTION     TO     PROCESS     IN     SOCIAL     CASE 

WORK:  A  SYMPOSIUM.  The  Journal  of  Social  Work 
Process,  Vol.  I,  No.  1.  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social 
Work. 

Because  it  presented  a  specific  approach  to  the  art  of 
helping  that  should  be  provocative  for  the  children's  field. 


habilitation  and  prevention  were  the  responsibility  of  gov- 
ernment, that  these  things  were  the  right  of  economically 
dislocated  citizens. 

The  rise  of  the  technique  of  organization  among  relief 
clients  at  first  occasioned  considerable  bewilderment  among 
old-line  social  workers  accustomed  to  the  docility  of  the 
old-line  client.  There  can  be  no  doubt  however,  that  the 
pressures  exerted  by  the  organized  unemployed,  though 
they  represented  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  relief  popula- 
tion, resulted  in  larger  relief  appropriations  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  made.  They  resulted  too  in  more  ade- 
quate administrative  provision  for  dealing  with  complaints 
and  probably  influenced  public  thinking  to  a  measurable 
degree.  In  protest  demonstrations,  hunger  marches,  and 
work  relief  strikes  the  unemployed  dramatized  themselves 
as  human  beings.  In  a  monograph,  When  Clients  Organ- 
ize (published  by  the  American  Public  Welfare  Associa- 
tion), Helen  Seymour  has  traced  the  rise  of  these  relief 
pressure  groups,  their  leadership,  and  their  motivation, 
and  has  appraised  their  impact  on  relief  administration. 
Without  exaggerating  this  impact  she  concludes  that  it 
points  toward  "the  possibility  of  a  relatively  active  and 
enduring  client  pressure  movement." 

TO  those  who  have  shared  in  organized  labor's  strug- 
gles for  recognition,  such  a  technique  is  understandable 
and  acceptable.  To  those  whose  standard  of  living  had  been 
carefully  built  up  and  then  wiped  out,  it  is  the  logical 
answer.  And  to  those  who,  because  of  old  age,  physical 
disability  or  for  other  reasons,  had  been  dependent  on 
family  or  community,  it  is  a  new  and  attractive  idea  holding 
the  possibility  of  standards  of  assistance  which  many  of 
them  have  never  known. 

The  sheer  size  of  the  group  dependent  on  public  assist- 
ance gave  it  a  strength  of  which  it  was  wholly  conscious. 
At  the  same  time,  that  sheer  size  made  it  apparent  that  any 
proper  treatment  which  took  account  of  rehabilitation  and 
prevention  required  that  the  group  be  broken  down  into  its 
component  human  parts,  with  each  part  treated  according 
to  its  needs.  Here  again  action  followed  the  course  of  ex- 
perience as  blazed  by  private  and  a  few  progressive  public 
agencies.  The  popular  mind  was  prepared  for  the  work 
program  and  for  the  categories  of  the  social  security  act 
which  set  up  on  a  national  scale  provisions  for  the  aged, 
the  blind,  dependent  children  and  certain  others. 

The  federal  program  "took  the  curse  off  relief"  so  far 
as  the  recipient  was  concerned.  Work  on  WPA  was  "a 
real  job,"  the  President  himself  said  so;  assistance  under 
the  security  services  was  a  "pension."  It  was  easy  to  forget 
the  unpleasant  "needs"  basis  for  both  jobs  and  assistance. 

What  the  public  generally  had  not  anticipated,  when  it 
accepted  the  theory  of  categorical  assistance,  was  the 
strengthening  of  the  group  consciousness  of  the  people  cate- 
gorized by  the  system,  and  the  competition  among  them  that 
has  resulted.  There  is  reason  for  this  competition.  The 
difference  in  the  amount  and  form  of  assistance  as  between 
one  group  and  another  is  marked.  Some  must  work,  others 
need  not;  some  get  assistance  based  on  one  measure  of 
need,  others  on  another  measure.  These  differences  are 
acutely  felt  and  have  bound  the  members  of  each  group 
together  in  a  common  purpose  to  protect  and  extend  what 
they  hold  to  be  their  rights.  "Bigger  and  better"  is  the 
motto;  organization,  the  technique. 

As  a  general  thing,  our  American  communities  have  ac- 
cepted the  proposition  that  public  assistance  is  a  public  re- 
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sponsibility,  but  in  the  discharge  of  that  responsibility  they 
cling  to  what  they  consider  good  public  welfare  practice. 
The  individual,  however,  deep  in  his  personal  problems  and 
fortified  by  group  consciousness,  does  not  always  see  this 
practice  as  consonant  with  his  "rights."  The  group  pressure 
to  which  he  resorts  results  in  a  sort  of  borrowing  from 
Peter  to  pay  Paul,  satisfying  the  stronger  pressure  at  the 
expense  of  the  weaker.  But  as  I  see  it  the  difference  between 
the  community  and  the  pressure  group  attitude  is  more  in 
approach  than  in  objective.  Both  actually  point  in  the  same 
direction,  toward  some  measure  of  assured  economic  security 
for  the  individual.  Undoubtedly  we  have  a  leveling-off 
process  still  ahead  of  us,  with  a  candid  appraisal  of  the 
proposition  that  public  assistance  is  something  not  to  be 
prayed  for  but  to  be  demanded  as  a  right. 

The  cohesion  of  clients  in  the  several  categories  into  ac- 
tive pressure  groups  is  reflected  in  the  legislative  trends 
of  the  country,  particularly  in  relation  to  old  age  assistance. 
Here  the  hopes  and  emotions  of  the  Townsend  Clubs  have 
been  translated  largely  into  a  drive  for  more  generous 
allowances  on  a  wider  base  of  eligibility.  In  some  of  the 
western  states,  for  example,  where  such  movements  have 
been  strongest,  legislation  has  created  a  standard  of  old  age 
assistance  which  is  not  only  higher  than  that  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  but  higher  than  that  of  any  other  group  in 
the  same  community.  These  states  have  in  their  population 
a  large  proportion  of  unattached  old  people,  residue  of  the 
seasonal  labor  that  developed  their  lumbering,  fishing  and 
agricultural  enterprises.  With  ties  of  kindred  long  since 
broken,  and  lacking  the  support  of  adult  children,  they 
naturally  look  to  old  age  assistance  as  their  one  hope  of 
warding  off  the  poor  house.  Given  their  history  and  that  of 
the  labor  movement  in  these  states  it  is  altogether  logical 
that  they  should  see  organization  as  the  effective  means  of 
getting  and  keeping  the  highest  obtainable  level  of  assistance. 
It  follows  that  since  public  laws  determine  the  character- 
istics of  this  assistance  its  level  can  be  influenced  by  politi- 
cal action.  Every  candidate  for  public  office  in  these  states 
has  found  it  to  his  advantage  of  late  years  to  have  in  his 
platform  at  least  one  plank  dealing  with  old  age  assistance. 

THE  political  pressure  tactic  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on. 
The  success  of  an  effort  in  one  state  or  county  brings  a 
rash  of  similar  efforts  in  others.  Take  the  case  of  Colorado, 
for  example,  where  a  constitutional  amendment  fixes  a  level 
of  old  age  payments  which  lays  such  a  heavy  charge  on 
state  financial  resources  as  to  threaten  the  breakdown  of 
many  other  services.  The  proponents  of  bigger  and  better 
pensions  point  to  the  Colorado  standard  as  the  fruit  of 
organization  and  pressure,  and  today  in  half  a  do/en  or  so 
states  [see  Survey  Midmonthly ,  April  1938,  page  1 15]  peti- 
tions are  circulating  to  initiate  constitutional  amendments 
which  would  fix  old  age  pensions  at  a  high  level,  virtually 
taking  them  out  of  the  control  of  legislative  or  administrat- 
ive bodies.  And  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  these 
petitions,  however  fantastic,  will  lack  signatures. 

What  will  be  the  ultimate  result  of  the  new  concept 
that  a  measure  of  security  belongs  to  everyone  and  must  be 
underwritten  by  some  form  of  public  assistance,  be  it 
through  insurance,  work  or  direct  relief? 

Right  or  wrong,  the  effect  of  this  new  conception  of  so- 
ciety's responsibility  for  its  members  has  created  a  demand 
far  beyond  the  capacity  to  obtain  necessary  revenue  through 
existing  tax  devices.  The  inevitable  attempt  to  rob  Peter  to 
pay  Paul  quickly  brings  the  supporters  of  longer  established 


governmental  services  to  their  defense  against  attempted 
raids  by  the  supporters  of  these  newer  interests.  The  old- 
line  taxpayers  who  for  years  resisted  imposts  for  roads, 
schools,  and  the  like  now  are  joined  by  those  who  favoi 
such  things  but  oppose  these  new  government  grants.  These 
two  groups  seem  to  be  gaining  recruits  from  those  who  ad- 
vocated a  program  of  assistance  but  who  now  are  turning 
from  it  in  disillusionment  at  the  inability  to  satisfy  people 
who  have  made  it  clear  that  the  more  they  get  the  more 
they  want. 

There  are  many  signs  of  growing  public  reaction  to  the 
increasing  pressures  of  the  organized  and  articulate  client 
groups.  Undoubtedly  the  program,  particularly  in  the  west- 
ern states,  has  moved  too  rapidly  if  not  too  far  and  it  it 
inevitable  that,  because  the  states  themselves  and  possibly 
the  federal  government  will  be  unable  to  finance  their  re- 
spective parts,  it  will  bog  down  of  its  own  topheaviness. 

Some  day,  I  am  confident,  this  fight  back  and  forth  ovei 
public  assistance  as  the  guarantor  of  security  will  retire 
backstage  and  the  chief  characteristic  of  security  again  will 
emerge  in  the  form  of  our  early  American  hero — self-reli- 
ance. The  job,  as  it  relates  to  economic  security,  more  than 
ever  will  be  the  cornerstone  on  which  man's  social  security 
will  be  built,  and  the  efforts  of  the  community  will  be 
directed  to  strengthening  the  man  for  the  job  and  the  job 
for  the  man.  We  know  now  that  along  with  individual 
needs  of  health  and  education  there  is  need  to  train  youtll 
for  the  kind  of  jobs  that  are  inherent  in  the  development 
of  the  community  and  its  natural  resources.  Public  assist- 
ance, either  as  a  right  or  as  a  privilege,  is  not  the  answer 
to  the  problem  of  security  for  the  oncoming  generation,  as 
many  of  the  disillusioned  older  generation  have  discovered. 


1912  —  SIX  SIGNIFICANT  BOOKS  —  1937 
Family  Case  Work 

Listed  by  LINTON  B.  SWIFT 
Family  Welfare  Association  of  America 

SOCIAL  DIAGNOSIS,  by  Mary  E.  Richmond.  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  1917. 

Because  it  was  the  first  noteworthy  attempt  to  orient  case 
work  as  a  genuine  discipline  in  treating  the  problems  of 
individual  human  relationships. 

WHAT  is  SOCIAL  CASE  WORK?  by  Mary  E.  Richmond.  Russell 
Sage  Foundation.  1922. 

Because  it  is   a   basic  interpretation   of  social   case  work. 

SOCIAL  CASE  WORK,  GENERIC  AND  SPECIFIC:  The  Report  of  the 
Milford  Conference.  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers.  1929. 

Because  it  was  the  first  major  attempt  to  visualize  social 
case  work  as  a  generic  approach. 

SOME  ASPECTS  OF  RELIEF,  by  Grace  Marcus.  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society.  1929. 

Because  it  helped  make  social  case  work  more  articulate  on 
the  significance  of  relief  in  our  practice  and  to  our  clients. 

A   CHANGING    PSYCHOLOGY   IN    SOCIAL   CASE   WORK,    by   Virginia 

Robinson.  University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  1931. 

Because  of  its  challenge  to  case  workers  in  the  exploration 
of  the  relationship  between  the  case  worker  and  the  client. 

1937  BOOK 

CASTE   AND   CLASH    IN    A    SOUTHERN    TOWN,    by   John    Dollard. 

Yale  University  Press. 

Because  it  is  a  study  of  social  conflict  by  a  man  who  realized 
that  he  had  first  to  analyze  his  own  attitudes. 
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The  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country  still  have 
>bs  and  the  self-reliance  that  goes  with  them.  To  a  greater 
r  Ir^s  extent  they  have  the  answer  to  the  "right"  to  eco- 
omic  security.  The  "right"  of  those  who  now  demand  relief 
,  the  "right"  to  get  on  the  conveyor  which  leads  to  the 
>b.  This  certainly  is  a  right,  the  demand  for  which  can 
roperly  be  made  upon  our  society  as  a  whole.  As  a  nation, 
ate  by  state,  community  by  community,  we  shall  lie  wist- 


to  the  extent  that  we  make  such  provision  for  health,  educa- 
tion, vocational  training  and  similar  opportunities  for  in- 
dividual development  as  will  make  it  possible  for  all  our 
fin/ens  to  enjoy  that  "right." 

What  we  need  today  is  not  less  articulation  of  the 
"rights"  of  the  clients  but  a  type  of  leadership  that  will 
direct  this  sense  of  "right"  into  channels  more  beneficial 
and  more  adequate  than  public  assistance  ever  can  be. 


And  It  Came  to  Pass 


By  THOMAS  D.  ELIOT 


IN  the  year  of  our  Lord  1929,  being  the  fifty-sixth  year 
of  the  life  of  Noah  of  the  House  of  Charities  and 
Corrections,  in  the  tenth  month,  on  the  twenty-ninth 
day  of  the  month,  the  same  day  were  all  the  fountains  of 
the  great  economic  life  broken  up,  and  the  windows  of 
chaos  were  opened  in  the  firmament. 

And  the  rain  of  depression  was  upon  the  earth  ten 
months  and  ten  days. 

And  the  self-same  year  there  entered  into  the  Ark  of 
Professional  Standards,  Noah  of  the  House  of  Charities, 
Survey  his  wife  and  their  three  daughters,  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work,  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers  and  Family  Welfare  Association  of  America. 

And  with  them,  one  by  one,  entered  also  flappers,  peli- 
cans, neurotics,  spinsters,  widows,  postgraduate  mothers, 
unemployed,  rank  and  file,  practitioners,  job-getters,  has- 
beens,  hope-to-bes,  van  cliquers,  princesses,  saints,  and 
those  with  300  credit  hours  of  sacred  contact  magic  in 
supervised  family  social  case  work.  Every  bird  of  every 
sort,  each  according  to  its  kind  and  some  in  a  class  by 
themselves. 

And  they  went  in  unto  Noah  into  the  Ark,  one  by  one, 
a  sisterhood  of  all  flesh ;  and  they  shut  out  the  newspapers 
and  politicians,  taxpayers  and  Babbitts  and  unbaptized 
administrators.  And  on  the  waters  thereabout  rose  waves 
of  impatience  and  irritation. 

And  the  flood  was  upon  the  earth  four  years  and  four 
months ;  and  the  waters  increased,  and  raised  up  into  re- 
sponsible administrative  positions  salesmen  and  playground 
directors,  case  workers  and  settlement  workers  who  never 
before  had  dealt  with  either  dollars  or  human  beings  in 
more  than  four  columns  of  figures. 

And  the  waters  prevailed,  and  impatience  and  irritation 
grew  apace  and  the  public  wanted  to  get  on  board,  but  the 
sisterhood  defended  the  Ark  of  Professional  Standards,  and 
the  Ark  went  out  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 

And  the  leadership  of  the  permanent  high  hills  of  com- 
munity organization  was  covered. 

And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  five  years  and  eight 
months,  that  Noah  Charities  peeped  out  of  the  Ark  of 
Professional  Standards  which  he  had  made  to  rescue  social 
case  work  from  the  floods  of  depression  and  the  attacks  of 
ward  committeemen. 

And  there  went  forth  a  raven  to  and  fro,  to  see  if  the 
floods  of  depression  were  abated ;  but  the  raven  found  no 
rest  for  the  sole  of  his  foot  and  returned  a  message  to 
Survey,  the  wife  of  Noah,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  month 
of  the  year  1935,  to  the  effect  that  it  long  had  been  obvious 
to  all  save  those  who  dwelt  in  the  Ark  that  case  work  tech- 
nique and  small-bore  pumps,  suited  to  the  pre-flood  era, 


were  unfitted  for  rescuing  great  numbers  of  normal  families 
adrift  in  the  flood,  and  for  maintaining  public  support  and 
understanding  under  flood  conditions.  And  the  raven's 
croak  was  unheard  by  the  inmates  of  the  Ark. 

And  Noah  Charities,  his  wife,  Survey,  and  their  three 
daughters  and  all  of  the  sisterhood  stayed  yet  two  years 
more  in  the  Ark  of  Professional  Standards.  And  the  moun- 
tain tops  of  community  leadership  re-emerged  and  there 
was  an  outcry  against  the  sisterhood  that  had  let  down 
community  leadership  into  the  flood  without  recognition  of 
its  capacity  for  saving  able-bodied  swimmers. 

And  again  Noah  Charities  sent  forth  a  dove  out  of  the 
Ark,  and  the  dove  came  back  unto  him  in  the  evening, 
and  returned  a  message  that  Mount  Ohio  would  refuse  the 
Ark  a  place  to  land,  and  that  Mount  Illinois,  and  many 
other  Mounts  were  fed  up  on  their  fish-eye  view  of  the 
Ark's  bottom. 

AND  the  dove  brought  also  an  olive  branch  to  the  Ark 
from  some  Ararat  where  a  half-forgotten  child  of 
Noah  Charities  had  been  wise  to  herself,  had  kept  close 
to  the  public  through  all  the  years  of  the  flood,  and,  as 
the  waters  receded,  had  adapted  herself  and  her  techniques 
to  the  new  conditions  of  public  welfare  administration. 
But  the  dove  was  pigeonholed  in  the  Ark. 

And  in  the  midst  of  the  second  month,  of  the  ninth  year, 
eight  years  and  eight  weeks  after  the  crash  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tide  of  public  criticism,  Survey,  the  wife  of 
Noah  Charities,  looked  up  from  nursing  the  new  baby, 
Security  Service,  and,  picking  one  of  the  offspring  of  the 
stowaway  Eye-Opener  out  of  her  hair,  peeked  out  of  the 
Midmonthly  editorial  window  on  pages  45,  46,  47,  48  and 
58  and  suddenly  spied  the  Mount  Ohio  reef-line,  and  the 
breakers  of  criticism  threatening  the  Ark.  And  she  said: 

"Why,  children,  I  believe  it's  been  raining!  You  are  all 
wet.  You  should  have  brought  your  publicity  umbrellas 
and  your  interpretive  galoshes!"  And  she  went  back  to 
Baileying  out  the  Ark. 

And  the  dove  and  the  raven  went  forth,  leaving  the  Ark 
to  the  sisterhood.  And  the  dove  and  the  raven  came  down 
to  earth,  and  were  seen  no  more. 

And  the  Ark  of  Professional  Standards  ran  aground, 
and  the  proliferating  practitioners  made  haste  to  leave  the 
ship.  But  the  floods  had  abated  and  the  sisterhood  was  res- 
cued by  Community  Chest,  the  cousin  of  Noah  Charities, 
twice  removed.  And  the  Ark  was  saved. 

And  behold,  Noah  and  his  daughters  and  all  the  sister- 
hood raised  an  altar  to  professional  pride  and  sacrificed 
thereon,  each  according  to  her  kind.  But  case  work  tech- 
niques and  passive  therapy  were  not  sacrificed. 
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ALEXANDER  JOHNSON 


1913 

January  First  public  conference  on  mental 
hygiene  at  University  of  City  of  New  York, 
planned  by  the  Committee  on  Mental  Hygiene 
of  the  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation. 

Alexander  Johnson 
resigns  as  secretary 
of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities 
and  Correction  to  be- 
come head  of  the  new 
extension  department 
of  the  Training 
School  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded,  at  Vineland, 
N.  J. 

The  Public  Chari- 
ties Association  of 
Pennsylvania  is  or- 

organized  to  "bring  order  out  of  chaos"  in 
state  institutions  and  to  "eliminate  politics 
from  the  state's  charities." 

The  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce 
recommends  the  establishment  of  a  Federa- 
tion for  Charity  and  Philanthropy,  "a  large 
scale  experiment  in  good  will  and  charitable 
giving." 

February  Fifteen  state  legislatures  consider 
"mothers'  pension"  bills.  Mary  E.  Richmond 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  urges  "make 
haste  slowly,"  on  the  basis  of  "more  facts 
and  more  deliberation." 

"Two  movements  are  on  foot  to  get  the 
medical  schools  to  give  instruction  in  in- 
dustrial hygiene." 

March  Chicago  reports  on  first  test  by  in- 
formal board  for  position  of  chief  probation 
officer.  Joel  D.  Hunter  of  Chicago  Commons 
tops  the  list. 

The  American  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation forms  a  new  Committee  on  Social  In- 
surance, Edward  T.  Devine,  chairman. 

April  Oregon  passes  a  minimum  wage  law 
for  women  and  children,  the  first  to  have  a 
compulsory  clause. 

"//  the  peace  societies  are  really  in 
earnest  why  are  they  so  slow  in  joining 
hands  and  hearts  with  the  vast  hosts  of 
labor  throughout  the  world — the  unionists, 
socialists,  syndicalists  and  all  the  rest,  who 
constitute  at  this  moment  the  one  really 
serious  menace  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
war  lords?" — JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES, 
Church  of  the  Messiah,  N.  Y. 

The  St.  Louis  School  of  Social  Economy 
becomes  a  department  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity. 

Tennessee  passes  a  state-wide  compulsory 
school  attendance  law. 

"That  the  private  charitable  societies  of 
Boston  oppose  the  plan  to  transfer  to  the 
state  the  care  of  deserving  widows  with 
dependent  children  as  an  independent  class 
is  indicated  by  the  hearings  on  the  various 
bills  now  before  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature." 


As  Recorded  in 
The  Survey 

May  The  Rockefeller  Foundation  chartered 
for  the  purpose  of  "promoting  the  well-being 
of  mankind  throughout  the  world."  Original 
endowment  about  $183  million. 

The  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations, 
New  York,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Philanthropy  and  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  establishes  a  department 
for  social  workers. 

The  first  woman  judge  of  delinquent  girls, 
Mary  M.  Bartelme,  lawyer,  sits  on  the  bench 
of  the  Chicago  Juvenile  Court. 

June  First  American  Conference  on  Social 
Insurance  held  in  Chicago. 

The  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy 
announces  a  new  department  with  courses  on 
"the  biological,  physiological,  sociological, 
pedagogical  and  economic  significance  of 
play." 

July  Bill  in  Congress,  sponsored  by  the 
Progressive  Party,  to  create  a  federal  com- 
mission on  social  insurance. 

August  Conference  at  Church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion, N.  Y.  to  discuss:  When  should  social 
workers  go  into  politics?  ...  Is  social  work 
a  substitute  for  economic  justice?  Speakers: 
John  Collier,  Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  Fran- 
ces Perkins,  Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  Judge 
Julian  M.  Mack  and  others. 

First  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Or- 
ganization for  Public  Health  Nursing.  Lillian 
D.  Wald,  president. 

September  Sena/te 
confirms  President 
Woodrow  Wilson's 
appointment  of  Indus- 
trial Relations  Com- 
mission, Frank  P. 
Walsh,  chairman;  an 
outgrowth  of  a  move- 
ment initiated  two 
years  earlier  by  a 
group  of  social  work- 
ers, among  them  Ed- 
ward T.  Devine,  Jane 
Addams,  Allen  T. 
Burns,  Paul  Kellogg. 

"The  usefulness  of  the  motion  picture  in 
education  is  furthered  by  an  invention 
which  does  away  with  the  flicker  and  so 
avoids  eyestrain." 

National  Federation  of  Settlements  formed 
in  1911,  holds  its  first  conference  in  Pitts- 
burgh. Mary  E.  McDowell,  Chicago,  elected 
president. 

October  Two  visiting  teachers  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Education  begin  work  in  the 
New  York  City  schools,  "one  of  the  most 
important  steps  toward  socializing  the  schools 
ever  undertaken  by  a  board  of  education." 

November  National  Vocational  Guidance 
Association  organized.  Frank  M.  Leavitt,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  president. 


ALLEN  T.  BURNS 


Massachusetts  held  the  first  city  and  town 
planning  conference  ever  held  in  America 
under  the  auspices  of  the  state  government. 

December  "A  plan  to  use  public  money 
in  the  erection  of  sanitary  dwellings  of  low 
rental  for  unskilled  wage  earners  in  the 
nation's  capital  is  proposed  by  Edith  Elmer 
Wood." 

1914 

January  The  newly  formed  American  So- 
ciety for  the  Control  of  Cancer  warns  the 
public  that  the  new  radium  treatment  does 
not  promise  a  sure  cure. 

February  A  bureau  of  social  welfare  has 
been  organized  in  the  extension  division  of 
the  University  of  Iowa  to  gather  and  dis- 
seminate information  on  social  conditions. 

Lynchings  in  the  United  States  reached  an 
all  time  low  in  1913— fifty-two  persons,  all 
Negroes  but  one,  were  put  to  death  by  mobs. 

March  Congress  considers  "a  bill  to  estab- 
lish national  farm-land  banks"  as  a  measure 
of  relief  to  agriculture. 

Two  hundred  delegates  from  twenty-five 
states  attending  in  New  York  first  National 
Conference  on  Unemployment,  recommend  to 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
"thorough  investigation  of  problem  of  unem- 
ployment and  initiation  and  promotion  of 
public  action." 

For  the  first  time  the  subject  of  teaching 
sex  hygiene  in  public  schools  was  on  the 
program  of  the  National  Council  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
of  the  National  Education  Association. 

April  Old  age  pensions  broached  in  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons  but  shelved 
because  "there  was  no  great  body  of  pro- 
nounced sentiment  calling  for  action." 

Cleveland  Federation  for  Charity  and  Phil- 
anthropy reports  a  gain  of  69  percent  to 
philanthropic  agencies  in  the  first  year  of 
"cooperative  collection." 

Cook  County,  Illi- 
nois, establishes  a 
bureau  of  public  wel- 
fare,  appropriates 
$10,000  for  its  main- 
tenance and  appoints 
Amelia  Sears  as  di- 
rector. 

First  social  service 
congress  of  Canada 
held;  object,  "to 
arouse  interest  and  AMELIA  SEARS 
enlist  all  Canadians 
in  behalf  of  social 

righteousness  with  the  purpose  of  improving 
social,  economic  and  ethical  conditions." 

May     Jacob  A.  Riis  dies. 

Boston  University  appoints  Meyer  Bloom- 
field  to  its  new  professorship  of  vocational 
guidance,  first  in  the  country. 

First  convention  of  mental  hygiene  socie- 
ties held  in  Baltimore. 
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The  Federal  Industrial  Relations  Commis- 
sion proposes  a  country-wide  system  of  em- 
ployment bureaus  in  charge  of  a  national 
bureau  in  Washington. 

Delegates  from  nineteen  cities  organize  the 
Pennsylvania  Housing  Association,  electing 
Samuel  S.  Pels  president. 

June  National  Women's  Trade  Union 
League  establishes  training  school  for  organ- 
isers, first  of  its  kind. 

July  Federal  commission  recommends  estab- 
lishment of  Federal  Board  of  Vocational 
Education  to  work  with  states. 

August     The  World  War  begins. 

United  States  Civil  Service  Commission 
announces  examination  for  sixty-one  positions 
in  the  Children's  Bureau,  first  government 
recognition  of  social  work  as  a  profession. 

St.  Louis  inaugurates  new  experiment  in 
public  recreation — free  motion  pictures  in 
public  parks. 

Twelve  hundred  women,  led  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Villard  and  Lillian  D.  Wald  march  in  New 
York  in  protest  against  war. 

September  Confer- 
ence at  Henry  Street 
Settlement  from 
which  grew  the 
American  Union 
Ap.iinst  Militarism. 
Lillian  D.  Wald, 
chairman. 

Steamship  ''Red 
Cross"  sails  for  Eu- 
rope with  thirty  phy- 
sicians and  125  nurses 
for  service  in  war- 
ring countries. 

October  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 
Pittsburgh,  announces  a  new  department  of 
social  service  to  train  young  women  for  posi- 
tions, paid  or  unpaid,  in  social  welfare  or- 
ganizations. 

December  The  New  York  State  Factory  In- 
vestigating Committee,  after  a  two-year  study 
of  low  paid  workers,  proposes  a  minimum 
wage  law  and  vocational  training. 

1915 

For  Some  Mutt  Watch,  Wkilt  .  .  . 
The  golf  links  lie  so  near  the  mill 

That  almost  every  day 
The  laboring  children  can  look  out 
And  watch  the  men  it  play. 

SARAH  N.  CLEGHORN,  written  from  Camden. 
S.C.  First  puol'uhed  in  FPA'S  Conning  Town, 
York  Tribune. 

January  American  Woman's  Peace  Party  or- 
ganized at  Washington  conference.  Jane  Ad- 
dams,  president. 

April  After  a  long  and  bitter  fight  New 
York  state  passes  bill  for  widows'  pensions 
administered  by  child  welfare  boards. 

North  Carolina  the  first  state  to  combine 
several  county  almshouses  into  a  single  dis- 
trict institution. 


LILLIAN  D.  WALD 


JANE  ADDAMS 

unirt  "as  soon  as  this 


Inn.  i  iuuun.il  Con- 
gress of  Women, 
Jane  Addams,  presi- 
dent, meets  at  The 
Hague  with  dele- 
gates from  all  war- 
ring countries  except 
France  and  Russia. 

May  A  Committee 
of  One  Hundred, 
meeting  in  Chicago, 
proposes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  world 
war  ends." 


June  Dr.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Health  called  to 
the  new  professorship  of  public  health  at  the 
Yale  medical  school. 

September  William  Sanger  of  New  York 
sentenced  to  jail  for  having  given  away  a 
single  copy  of  Margaret  Sanger's  pamphlet 
on  birth  control,  Family  Limitation. 

October  The  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey  adopts  the  eight-hour  day  for 
all  its  plants. 

November     Booker  T.  Washington  dies. 

PREPAREDNESS 

Tune:  Captain  Jinks  of  the  Horse  Marines 
I'm  Captain  Jingo,  U.S.A. 

I  feed   my  crew  on  "pork"  and  bray, 
And   I   whoop   it   up,   "Prepare  and   pay 

For  a  great  American  army." 

I'll  teach  the  youngsters  how  to  shoot. 

The  kids  to  toot,  the  girls  salute, 
I'll  scare  the  people  till  they  root 

For  •  great  American  army. 

I'll  work  the  powder  mills  all  night, 
I'll  hitch  their  profits  to  a  kite, 

And  'pretty  soon  I'll  order:  "Fight," 
With  my  great  American  army. 

A.P.K.     (Arthur  Kellogg) 

December  Henry  Ford's  peace  ship  sails 
for  Europe  to  "get  the  boys  out  of  the 
trenches  by  Christmas." 

The    American   Red    Cross    moves    to    re- 
organize on  military-civilian  lines. 

First  American  old  age  pension  law  passed 
by  Alaska. 

1916 

January  Louis  D.  Brandeis  nominated  by 
President  Wilson  for  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

February  "The  new  fashion  of  naming 
state  societies  of  social  workers  with  some 
variation  of  the  term  'social  welfare'  has 
not  been  followed  by  the  Vermont  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Correction." 

March  Bills  providing  for  compulsory  health 
insurance  have  been  introduced  in  New  York. 
New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts. 

April  At  congressional  hearing  on  bill  to 
create  a  commission  to  investigate  unemploy- 
ment and  social  insurance  only  witness  in 
opposition  was  Samuel  Gompers,  president 
of  AF  of  L. 

May  The  Survey  initiates  a  new  editorial 
department,  Social  Insurance. 

June  President  Wilson  signs  the  National 
Defense  Act. 


liuciiutiuiul  Health  Board  announces  an 
institute  of  hygiene  and  public  health  ai 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  thereby  "confirm- 
ing the  public  health  officer's  work  as  a 
profession." 

Bill  in  Congress  to  create  a  women's  divi- 
sion in  the  Department  of  Labor. 

July  "The  dominant  note  in  many  of  the 
medical  conventions  this  spring  has  been 
health  insurance." 

The  first  American  Congress  on  Child 
Welfare  held  in  Buenos  Aires. 

August  Financed  by  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation a  new  psychiatric  service  begins  a  five- 
year  demonstration  at  Sing  Sing  Prison. 

Newly  organized  Ohio  Old  Age  Pension 
League  will  initiate  legislation. 

Congress  passes  the  federal  child  labor  bill. 

September  President  Wilson  signs  federal 
workmen's  compensation  bill. 

December  "Organ- 
ized education  must 
be  ready  to  mike 
use  of  the  free  yean 
of  childhood  which 
child  labor  laws  are 
wresting  from  pre- 
mature work." 

Judge  Baker  Foun- 
dation established  in 
Boston  as  a  continu- 
ing memorial  to  the 
life  and  work  of 
Harvey  H.  Baker, 
judge  of  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court. 


HARVEY  H.  BAKER 


1917 

January  The  General  Education  Board  an- 
nounces that  it  will  provide  Teachers  College, 
New  York,  with  funds  necessary  "to  estab- 
lish and  conduct  a  school  for  the  purpose 
of  constructive  work  in  the  reorganization  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education  .  .  .  better 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  modern  life." 

"Agitation  in  favor  of  universal  com- 
pulsory military  training  has  made  great 
gains  in  Congress." 

After  a  twenty-year  fight  and  over  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  veto,  Congress  passes  bill  re- 
quiring literacy  test  of  immigrants. 

February  Tom  Mooney  found  guilty  of 
bombing  Sqn  Francisco's  preparedness  parade 
on  July  22,  1916  and  sentenced  to  hang. 

The  Red  Cross  hastens  its  efforts  to  or- 
ganize and  equip  base  hospitals  for  the  care 
of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers. 

"The  appeal  for  'no  war  without  •  refer- 
endum' has  received  tremendous  response." 

March  "Social  legislation  had  but  scant 
attention  from  the  sixty-fourth  Congress. 
It  was  almost  a  war  session  and  problems 
of  social  and  industrial  justice  could  fire 
but  indifferently  well." 

April  Congress  declares  state  of  war  with 
German  imperial  government,  "to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy." 

The  Red  Cross  announces  its  intention  to 
meet  the  needs  of  families  of  soldiers  and 
sailors.  The  New  York  School  of  Philan- 
thropy will  train  volunteers  for  this  service. 


MAY  1938 
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Congress   adopts   the  draft  as  against   the 
volunteer  plan  for  recruiting  army. 

June  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  changes  its  name  to  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work. 

Red  Cross  relief  fund  of  $100  million  over- 
subscribed by  $14  million. 

August  Eight  thousand  colored  men,  women 
and  children  march  in  New  York  in  protest 
against  "discrimination  and  oppression." 

Congress  has  bill, 
drafted  by  Judge 
Julian  W.  Mack,  to 
provide  life  insurance 
;md  compensation  for 
men  killed,  injured 
or  made  sick  in  the 
federal  service  and 
allowances  for  their 
families. 

National     Social 
Workers       Exchange 
opens     offices,     out-     JULIAN  W.  MACK 
growth  of  social  work 

department  of  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Oc- 
cupations. 

September  President  Wilson  signs  the  eight- 
hour  bill  for  railroad  employes. 

October  J.  McKeen  Cattell  and  H.  W.  L. 
Dana  dismissed  by  Columbia  University  on 
account  of  "their  public  agitation  against  the 
conduct  of  the  war."  Prof.  Charles  A.  Beard, 
pro-war  liberal,  resigns  in  protest. 

The  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund  established  in 
Chicago. 

November  First  congress,  held  in  New 
York,  of  the  League  of  Small  and  Subject 
Nationalities. 

U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  voids  as  un- 
constitutional the  residential  segregation  ordi- 
nance of  Louisville,  Ky. 

December  Edward 
T.  Devine  resigns  as 
director  of  New  York 
School  of  Philan- 
thropy to  continue 
Red  Cross  work  in 
Paris.  Porter  R.  Lee 
succeeds  him. 

Congress  passes 
constitutional  amend- 
ment on  prohibition 
giving  states  seven 
years  to  ratify.  "Pro- 
hibition is  now  only  a  matter  of  time." 

1918 

June  The  Supreme  Court  declares  the  fed- 
eral child  labor  law  unconstitutional  and 
invalid. 

September  Congress  enacts  a  minimum 
wage  law  for  women  and  minors  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

October  The  Commonwealth  Fund  estab- 
lished with  a  gift  of  $10  million  by  Mrs. 
Stephen  V.  Harkness  of  New  York. 

November     The  Armistice. 


PORTER  R.  LEE 


"The  war  is  won. 
Under  what  device 
can  we  consolidate 
its  gains,  eliminate 
its  evils,  capitalize 
for  the  program  ap- 
propriate to  peace 
the  social  enthusi- 
asms which  it  has 
generated? — EDWARD 
T.  DEVINE. 

Conference   on   de- 
mobilization,     called   EDWARD    T.    DEVINE 
by    The   Survey,    Dr. 

Felix  Adler  chairman,  to  consider  the  con- 
servation of  wartime  standards  and  the  ele- 
ments of  a  reconstruction  program.- 

1919 

January  Prohibition  amendment  ratified  by 
necessary  number  of  states.  "We  go  dry." 

February  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand  heads  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  begins  the  process 
of  its  transition  to  a  peace  basis. 

April  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy 
changes  its  name  to  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work. 

May  U.S.  Children's  Bureau  sponsors  In- 
ternational Conference  on  Child  Welfare 
Standaids. 

The  American  Association  for  Organized 
Charity,  Francis  H.  McLean  director,  expands 
its  program  and  changes  its  name  to  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social 
Work.  (Now  Family  Welfare  Association  of 
America.) 

June  Smith  College  announces  a  training 
school  for  social  work  "as  its  contribution 
to  the  program  of  social  reconstruction." 

Peace  of  Versailles  signed. 

September  New  School  for  Social  Research 
opens  in  New  York. 

October  The  General  Education  Board  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  announces  a  gift 
of  $20  million  "for  the  improvement  of  medi- 
cal education." 

November  International  Labor  Conference 
convenes  in  Washington,  first  of  the  inter- 
national congresses  created  through  the  agency 
of  the  League  of  Nations. 

December  The  National  Consumers'  League 
adopts  a  ten-year  campaign  program  for  "la- 
bor legislation,  food  standards,  honest  cloth, 
industrial  hygiene,  health  insurance  and  the 
minimum  wage." 

An  industrial  conference  to  consider  labor 
relations,  convened  by  President  Wilson  in 
Washington. 

1920 

January  League  of  Nations  officially  in- 
augurated. 

The  American  Red  Cross  announces  that 
the  central  feature  of  its  peacetime  program 
is  to  be  in  the  field  of  public  health. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union  organized, 
Roger  N.  Baldwin  director. 

April  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
met  in  New  Orleans.  "One  felt  the  return  to 


pre-war  days  with  their  emphasis  on  tech- 
nique and  on  experiences  recounted  in  detail; 
with  their  debates  over  the  relative  merits  of 
evolutionary  processes  or  coercive  measures 
in  trying  to  bring  social  service  up  to  higher 
standards  and  secure  professional  recogni- 
tion." 

May  Congress  has  a  bill  "substantially  on 
the  lines  recommended  by  the  American 
Legion"  for  "adjusted  compensation"  for  men 
who  served  in  the  World  War. 

Congress  adopts  a  compulsory  contributory 
old  age  and  disability  insurance  system  for 
federal  employes. 


August  The  Chicago 
School  of  Civics  and 
Philanthropy,  found- 
ed by  Graham  Taylor 
in  1903,  becomes  the 
Graduate  School  of 
Social  Service  Ad- 
ministration, Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

October  Child  Wel- 
fare League  of  Amer- 
ica organized,  C.  C. 
Carstens  of  Boston 
director. 


GRAHAM  TAYLOR 


December  International  Ladies  Garment 
Workers  Union  opens  its  own  health  center, 
the  first  union  in  the  country  to  offer  this 
service  to  its  members.  Dr.  George  M.  Price, 
medical  director. 

1921 

April  The  California  legislature  has  a  bill 
representing  the  first  attempt  to  define  social 
work  and  social  workers  by  law. 

June  Bryn  Mawr  College  opens  new  Sum- 
mer School  for  Women  Workers  in  Industry. 

A  committee,  Evart  G.  Routzahn,  chair- 
man, formed  at  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  to  develop  better  methods  of 
publicity  for  social  work. 

July  A  new  organization,  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Social  Workers,  is  formed  out 
of  the  National  Social  Workers  Exchange. 

August  Grace  Abbott  succeeds  Julia  C. 
Lathrop  as  chief  of  the  U.S.  Children's 
Bureau. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  gives  Harvard 
University  $1,785,000  for  a  new  school  of 
public  health. 

October  The  first  National  Conference  on 
Unemployment,  led  by  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Hoover,  adopts  an  emergency  relief  program. 
".  .  .  primarily  a  community  problem.  The 
responsibility  for  leadership  is  with  the  may- 
ors. .  .  ." 

The  Carnegie  Corporation  opens  a  library 
in  Atlanta  for  the  exclusive  use  of  Negroes. 

White-Williams  Foundation,  Philadelphia, 
offers  first  training  course  for  visiting 
teachers. 

First  issue  of  Survey  Graphic. 

November  First  American  Conference  on 
Birth  Control  broken  up  by  New  York  police. 

Sheppard-Towner  act  appropriates  funds  for 
federal-state  cooperation  "in  promoting  the 
care  of  maternity  and  infancy." 
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Harmon  Foundation  established. 

December  The  Commonwealth  Fund  in  co- 
operation with  other  agencies  announces  a 
broad  five-year  program  in  methods  of  pre- 
venting juvenile  delinquency. 

1922 

February  "The  spirit  of  coordination 
which  has  prevailed  in  so  many  fields  since 
the  war  is  especially  evident  among  volun- 
tary public  health  agencies." 

March  Sanford  Bates,  Massachusetts  state 
commissioner  of  corrections,  makes  a  begin- 
ning, a  series  of  lectures,  in  training  prison 
officers. 

April  Cornell  University's  new  "pay  clinic" 
in  New  York  vigorously  attacked  by  six 
medical  societies  of  state  as  "socialistic"  and 
"pauperizing." 

June  Topic  of  National  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work,  "The  Changing  Fundamentals  of 
Social  Work." 

National  Civil  Service  Reform  League 
opens  Washington  office  "to  prevent  sudden 
inroads  on  the  merit  system." 

July  First  international  conference  of  settle- 
ments held  in  London. 

August  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  cre- 
ated in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

November  Under  a  new  plan  The  Survey, 
a  weekly  with  a  monthly  graphic  issue,  be- 
comes a  semi-monthly  publication,  Survey 
Graphic  and  Survey  Midmonthly. 

December  The  new  Congress  considers  a 
child  labor  amendment  to  the  constitution. 

1923 

May  The  Supreme  Court  holds  unconstitu- 
tional the  minimum  wage  law  for  women 
and  minors  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work 
celebrates  its  fiftieth 
anniversary,  many 
foreign  delegates  con- 
tributing an  interna- 
tional flavor.  Homer 
Folks'  presidential  ad- 
dress, Prevention  Suc- 
ceeds. 

June     The  report  of 
the  department  of  re- 
search  and   education 
of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  on  its  study  of  the  twelve- 
hour   day   in    the   steel    industry,    urges    the 
feasibility  of  the  eight-hour  day. 

August  The  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  reverses 
its  previous  stand  and  calls  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  twelve-hour  day  in  the  steel 
industry. 

December  ".  .  .  the  problem  par  excellence 
•/  the  next  fifty  years.  The  problem  of 
mhat  lies  back  of  the  attitude  of  the  indi- 
vidual; how  these  atlitudinal  walls  may  be 
scaled,  or  better,  broken  and  the  energies 
•/  the  individual  set  free  to  rational  intelli- 
gent us*."— FRANK  WOOD  E.  WILLIAMS,  M.D. 

MAY  1938 


HOMER    FOLKS 


During  the  year  bills  for  old  age  pensions 
in  one  form  or  another  were  introduced  in 
twenty-four  state  legislatures. 

1924 

May  New  quota  immigration  bill  enacted — 
"the  beginning  of  a  new  American  immigra- 
tion policy." 

June  Congress  passes  the  Federal  Child 
Labor  Amendment. 

December  The  National  Social  Work  Coun- 
cil is  organized,  David  H.  Holbrook,  secre- 
tary. 

The  Duke  Endowment  with  assets  of  about 
$40  million  established  by  James  B.  Duke  of 
North  Carolina. 

1925 

March  After  a  ten-year  legislative  campaign 
probation  is  extended  to  the  federal  courts. 

October  First  national  conference  on  mod- 
ern parenthood  held  in  New  York  under 
auspices  of  Child  Study  Federation  of 
America. 

First  national  conference  on  adult  educa- 
tion held  in  Cleveland  "looking  toward  the 
formal  organization  of  an  association  for 
adult  education." 

"The  community  chest  is  coming  into 
maturity." 

1926 

February  The  Massachusetts  Commission 
on  Old  Age  Pensions  agrees  on  "a  state  of 
need"  but  fails  to  agree  on  recommendations. 

American  Association  for  Community  Or- 
ganization, appoints  Allen  T.  Burns  director 
to  further  community  chest  work. 

May  At  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  in  Cleveland  "the  crest  of  the  scientific 
advances  in  experimental  psychology  and 
psychiatry  swept  in.  .  .  .  The  drama  of  peo- 
ples' insides  rather  than  the  pageantry  of 
their  group  contacts  and  needs  was  foremost." 

Josiah  Macy,  Jr.  Foundation,  established 
with  $5  million  by  Mrs.  Walter  G.  Ladd, 
will  be  more  interested  in  the  "architecture 
of  ideas  than  in  the  architecture  of  buildings 
and  laboratories." 

"While   little   has   been   achieved   in    the 
domain  of  social  organisation  in  this  coun- 
try during  the  past  ten  years  much  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  emphasis  on  the  indi- 
vidual and  a  result- 
>*f    effort    to    under- 
stand      him.  .  .  .  A 
somewhat  discourag- 
ing    aspect     of     the 
situation  is  the  com- 
parative    inertia     of 
the  profession  of  so- 
cial work  with  regard 
to      the      legislative 
movement    as    com- 
pared with  the  very 
substantial      support 
compensation      teas        I.    M.   RuBINOW 
receiving  from  social 

workers  in  1911,  and  health  insurance  in 
1916.  .  .  .  There  is  at  this  moment  no  very 

active  movement  for  social  insurance " 

— I.  M.  RUBINOW. 


September  Training  School  for  Jewish  So- 
cial Work  opened  in  New  York,  Maurice  J. 
Karpf,  director. 

November  The  Harmon  Foundation  puts 
forward  a  plan  for  pensions  for  nurses. 

1927 

April  The  American  Association  for  Old 
Age  Security,  Abraham  Epstein,  director,  or- 
ganized to  further  national  interest  in  old 
age  legislation.  (Now  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Social  Security.) 

May  Committee  on  Cost  of  Medical  Care, 
Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  chairman,  under- 
takes a  five-year  study  of  the  economic  factors 
affecting  the  organization  of  medicine. 

The  psychiatrists'  approach  to  family  case- 
work presented  by  Dr.  Frankwood  Williams 
engages  much  attention  at  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work.  "The  psychiatrist 
sees  the  family  chiefly  as  a  set  of  emotional 
relationships." 

June  The  will  of  Henry  Buhl,  Jr.,  of  Pitts- 
burgh set  aside  about  $12  million  to  establish 
the  Buhl  Foundation. 

October  Conference  on  Family  Life  in  Buf- 
falo, home  of  the  first  Charity  Organization 
Society  in  the  United  States,  celebrates  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  family  welfare 
movement  in  this  country. 

December  Three  related  institutions  reor- 
ganize as  the  Brookings  Institution,  for  ad- 
vanced research  in  national  political  and 
economic  problems. 

1928 

February  Citizens  Conference  on  Com- 
munity Welfare  in  Washington  marks  rapid 
rise  of  laymen's  interest  in  community  chest 
movement. 

March  In  the  face  of  many  evidences  of 
high  prosperity  "the  threads  that  shuttle 
through  The  Survey  office  have  been  weaving 
an  unexpected  picture  of  nation-wide  un- 
employment ...  a  real  crisis." 

April  The  National  Federation  of  Settle- 
ments appoints  a  committee,  Helen  Hall, 
chairman,  to  study  unemployment  and  its 
consequences  in  households,  neighborhoods 
and  communities. 

July  First  International  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work  in  Paris,  July  8-1}. 

October  A  labor  policy  for  a  modern  Chris- 
tian church  is  submitted  to  the  general  con- 
vention of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

November  "Wt  have  no  wide  flung  sys- 
tem of  insuring  old  age  care  and  support 
.  .  .  but  we  are  beginning  to  learn  that  our 
private  and  public  patchwork  is  woefully 
inadequate  and  becoming  more  so." — WIL- 
LIAM H.  MATTHEWS,  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor. 

1929 

January  The  Association  of  Community 
Chests  and  Councils  undertakes  a  study  of 
its  "most  acute  problem,"  local  contributions 
by  national  corporations. 
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March     "Men  and  women  all  over  the  state 
and  all  over  the  country  have  shared  the 
belief  that  it  is  possible  so  to  modify  our 
social  and  economic  institutions  as  to  make 
possible  good  lives  for  those  in  our  great 
machine-like       com- 
munity   who    cannot 
govern    and    control 
their  own  situations. 
I  take  it  for  granted 

^^K£r'    ^9Bk         we  are  all  committed 
to    the    thought    that 
through    such    modi- 
f^t^nfij^  fication   of  these  in- 

stitutions    there 
•^        comes    social    prog- 

Bk  H 


FRANCES    PERKINS 


comes 

ress  for  us  all,  to 
the  end  that  modern 
industry  shall  bear 
down  kindly  and  not 

bitterly  upon  those  who  serve  its  interests." 
— FRANCES  PERKINS,  New  York  State  In- 
dustrial Commissioner. 

"The  recent  seminar  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity dealing  with  the  relations  of  Prot- 
estants, Catholics  and  Jews  in  the  com- 
munity and  in  the  country  was  at  least  a 
significant  experiment." 

April  Survey  Graphic's  special  issue,  Un- 
employment and  the  Ways  Out,  "seeks  to 
help  clear  the  way  for  a  new  working  con- 
cept of  modern  unemployment  as  a  needless 
and  controllable  by-product  of  industrial 
progress." 

Senator  James  B.  Couzens  establishes 
Michigan  Children's  Fund  with  $10  million. 

May  President  Hoover  appoints  a  national 
commission,  George  W.  Wickersham,  chair- 
man, to  study  law  enforcement  and  observ- 
ance. 

June  "The  rising  tide  of  relief  which  has 
strained  the  budgets  of  family  welfare  so- 
cieties for  several  years  past,  reached  a 
still  higher  mark  during  last  winter  and 
spring." 

November  "Leadership  in  social  progress 
cannot  be  achieved  [by  social  workers]  by 
remaining  aloof  from  political  activity." — 
WILLIAM  HODSON,  New  York. 

December  Research  Committee  on  Social 
Trends,  Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  chairman,  ap- 
pointed by  President  Hoover. 

1930 

January  "The  Cost  of  Health  .  .  .  How 
Shall  the  Doctor  Be  Paid  .  .  .  Adequate  Medi- 
cal Care  for  Everyman."  Special  Issue  Survey 
Graphic. 

California  makes  an  actual  start  paying 
old  age  allowances. 

March  Governor  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  of 
New  York  appoints  a  state  committee  on 
employment  planning,  first  of  its  kind. 

April  Business  and  social  agencies  all  over 
the  country  report  efforts  "to  organize  a  com- 
munity front  on  unemployment." 

May  New  York  State  adopts  a  system  of 
old  age  assistance  "clearly  one  of  outdoor 
relief,  not  pensions  properly  speaking." 

First  International  Congress  on  Mental  Hy- 
giene held  in  Washington  May  5-10. 
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June  American  Association  of  Public  Wel- 
fare Officials  organized  (now  American  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Association). 

"With  the  mind  of  the  practicing  social 
worker  attuned  to  the  economic  implica- 
tions of  the  job  the  meaning  of  technique  is 
enlarged  and  social  work  becomes  increas- 
ingly a  major  constructive  force  in  social 
advance." — JOHN  FITCH  to  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 

Massachusetts  adopts  a  plan  for  old  age 
assistance. 

July  The  Family  Welfare  Association  of 
America  predicts  the  need  of  6000  "new  and 
properly  trained"  social  workers  by  1935. 

October  President  Hoover  appoints  an 
emergency  committee  on  unemployment.  Col. 
Arthur  Woods,  chairman. 

"Confronted  by  the  prospect  of  the  most 
distressful  winter  since  the  war,  handi- 
capped by  relief  budgets  already  swollen  to 
bursting  and  by  signs  and  portents  of  a 
general  tightening  of  the  public  purse,  the 
family  welfare  societies  are  face  to  face 
with  a  situation  critical  to  their  whole  care- 
fully developed  structure." 
November  White  House  Conference  on 
Child  Health  and  Protection.  Ray  Lyman  Wil- 
bur, M.D.,  chairman. 

"American  communities  face  an  unprece- 
dented burden  of  mass  relief.  .  .  .  Private 
relief  agencies  admit  their  lack  of  resources 
to  cope  alone  with  such  a  situation.  ...  On 
the  whole  cities  with  even  a  skeleton  or- 
ganization for  public  outdoor  relief  seem 
in  better  condition." 

December  Drought  relief,  "the  biggest  re- 
lief operation  this  country  has  ever  known  ir 
peacetime"  administered  by  American  Red 
Cross. 

1931 

January  Governor  Roosevelt  of  New  York 
calls  a  conference  of  governors  of  industrial 
states  to  consider  "what  can  be  done  to  fore- 
stall the  next  depression  and  to  deal  construc- 
tively with  unemployment."  Interstate  Com- 
mission on  Unemployment  Insurance  ap- 
pointed. 

March  President  Hoover  vetoes  the  Wagner 
bill  to  establish  a  national  employment  ser- 
vice. 

The  legislatures  of  Wisconsin,  Ohio  and 
New  York  have  unemployment  insurance 
measures  before  them. 

May  The  President's  Emergency  Committee 
for  Unemployment  calls  on  the  Association 
of  Community  Chests  and  Councils  to  aid 
cities  and  towns  in  discovering  relief  needs 
and  in  organizing  to  meet  them. 
June  The  impact  of  the  unemployment  situ- 
ation was  felt  all  over  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work.  "Government  employ- 
ment. .  .  .  Unemployment  insurance.  .  .  . 
Unemployment  will  be  permanent  if  we  let 
it  alone.  .  .  .  Next  winter  we  will  have 
federal  aid  ...  The  rising  trend  toward 
public  relief  .  .  .  Public  welfare  is  here.1 

August  President  Hoover's  Emergency  Com- 
mittee on  Unemployment  reorganizes  as  the 
President's  Organization  on  Unemployment 
Relief,  Walter  S.  Gifford,  director,  to  stimu- 
late and  coordinate  state  and  local  activities. 


September  New  York,  first  state  to  act,  sets 
up  Temporary  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion, and  appropriates  $20  million  for  its 
purposes.  Harry  L.  Hopkins  appointed  di- 
rector. 

December  President  Hoover's  Conference 
on  Home  Building  and  Home  Ownership 
meets  in  Washington. 

1932 

January  Congress  has  Costigan-La  Follette 
bills  providing  federal  financial  cooperation 
with  states  for  unemployment  relief. 

Wisconsin  first  of  the  states  to  adopt  an 
unemployment  insurance  measure. 

February     Florence  Kelley  dies. 

Interstate  Commission  on  Unemployment 
Insurance  recommends  a  "compulsory  state- 
wide system  of  unemployment  reserves." 

March  American  Red  Cross  begins  distribu- 
tion of  government  owned  wheat  and  cotton 
as  a  measure  of  relief. 

July  Law  creating  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  makes  $300  million  available  in 
loans  to  states  for  relief  of  destitution.  Fred 
C.  Croxton  to  direct  relief  program. 

November     The     American     Federation    of. 
Labor   breaks   its   traditional   opposition  and 
endorses  the  principle  of  unemployment  i 
surance. 

1933 

March  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  inaugu- 
rated as  President.  "The  New  Deal." 

Unemployment  insurance  bills  pending  ir 
twenty-three  states;  minimum  wage  bills  ii 
eight. 


, 


May     Congress    creates    Federal    Emergen  , 
Relief  Administration  and  makes  $500  mil 
lion    immediately    available    for    grants    I 
states.  Harry  L.   Hopkins  appointed  admin- 
istrator. 

National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  estab- 
lishes labor's  right  to  organize  and  promise 
in  practice  to  establish  minimum  wage  and 
abolish  child  labor. 

Congress   passes   Wagner-Peyser   bills   set- 
ting up  federal-state  employment  service. 

August    "Things  have  been  happening  rap- 
idly  in    the    office   of   the   new   FERA 
Washington."— RUSSELL  KURTZ,  New  York. 

September  "The  present  situation  in  so- 
cial work  calls  for  a  reexamination  of  the 
whole  attitude  of  social  workers  with  a 
new  focus  at  two  points.  First,  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  vested  interest  complex.  . 
Second,  a  recognition  that  we  have  a  lont 
pull  ahead  of  us  in  the  achievement  of  our 
two  most  important  objectives— economil 
security  and  the  establishment  of  sound 
standards  of  public  activity  in  social  wel- 
/arg."_poRTER  R.  LEE,  New  York  Scho 
of  Social  Work. 

November  Civil  Works  Administration 
launched  in  Washington  to  put  four  million 
people  into  full  time  jobs  in  thirty  days. 

December  Repeal  of  the  prohibition  amend- 
ment becomes  effective. 

SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 


MARY   VAN   KLEECK 


1934 

February  First  conference  on  labor  legisla- 
tion, sponsored  by  Department  of  Labor, 
held  in  Washington. 

"The  news  that  CWA  is  likely  to  be  dis- 
continued by  the  first  of  May  has  given 
the  country  a  bad  jolt." 

Congress  appropriates  $9)0  million  for 
relief  purposes. 

March  President  Roosevelt  announces  new 
relief  policy  to  meet  needs  of  distressed  fami- 
lies in  rural  areas,  stranded  populations  and 
the  unemployed  in  large  cities. 

May  National  Con- 
ference of  Social 
Work  in  Kansas  City 
rises  to  the  challenge 
of  Mary  van  Kleeck's 
"cool,  beautifully  rea- 
soned and  dispassion- 
ately argued  case  for 
a  break  with  our  ex- 
isting form  of  gov- 
ernment into  a  col- 
lectivism shorn  of 
the  profit  motive." 

June      President 

Roosevelt  appoints  a  committee  on  economic 

and   social    security,    chairman,    Secretary   of 

Labor    Frances    Perkins,    to   study   economic 

hazards    and    methods    of    fending    against 

them. 

July  "Inexorable  facts  have  brought  lead- 
ers in  high  places  to  public  recognition  of 
the  plain  truth  that  relief  of  destitution 
is  not  an  emergency  but  a  long  time  pub- 
lic obligation  that  must  be  faced  realisti- 
cally." 

September  "It  is  unthinkable  that  this  re- 
lief scheme  should  be  carried  on  beyond 
tit*  emergency.  It  is  purely  temporary 
and  the  sooner  we  can  do  away  with  it  the 
better.  We  want  a  permanent  scheme  under 
which  people  will  know  what  to  expect, 
with  the  sense  of  security  that  is  so  es- 
sential. It  will  take  time  and  cannot  be 
done  over  night,  but  that  is  the  federal 
relief  of  tomorrow."— HARRY  L.  HOPKINS. 

November  National  Conference  on  Eco- 
nomic Security  called  by  the  Administration, 
meets  in  Washington  as  one  stage  in  the 
framing  of  administrative  measures  to  be 
put  before  the  new  Congress. 


1935 

January  "J  he  federal  government  must 
and  will  quit  this  business  of  relief." — 
PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT. 

President  Roosevelt  announces  plan  for 
WPA  and  for  the  "orderly  liquidation  of 
FERA." 

Wagner-Lewis  bill  (social  security  act) 
introduced  in  Congress. 

February  First  National  Convention  of 
Rank  and  File  Groups  in  social  work  held 
in  Pittsburgh. 

May     Jane  Addams  dies. 

Congress  passes  Works  Bill  authorizing 
the  President  to  spend  $4,800,000,000  to 
put  3,500,000  unemployed  wage  earners  to 
work  on  public  projects.  The  WPA  is  born. 

June  The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  the  Schechter  case  knocks  out  the  whole 
NRA  code  structure. 

The  national  labor  relations  act  provides 
new  machinery  to  safeguard  labor's  right  to 
organize  and  to  bargain  collectively. 

August  Congress  passes  social  security  act 
laying  groundwork  for  old  age  insurance  and 
unemployment  compensation  and  fortifying 
state  provisions  for  the  aged,  for  dependent 
and  crippled  children,  maternal  and  child 
welfare  and  public  health. 

November  "The  issue  of  industrial  versus 
craft  unions  has  now  split  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  brought  about  a 
new  organization  within  the  federation  . . . 
the  Committee  for  Industrial  Organization." 

December  "The  need  for  a  federal  hous- 
ing policy  is  still  in  the  forefront  of  pub- 
lic concern.  It  is  increasingly  evident  that 
federal  legislation  must  be  enacted  which 
takes  housing  out  of  the  emergency  cate- 
gory and  lays  down  procedure  for  a  long 
range  housing  policy." 

"The  final  allotment  of  federal  funds  to 
states  for  direct  relief  was  made  on  De- 
cember 1  and  the  FERA  officially  went  out 
of  'the  relief  business.'  " 

1936 

March  "Only  federal  aid,  say  the  social 
workers  of  the  country,  can  prevent  the 
disintegration  of  unemployment  relief  and 
new  and  needless  depths  of  suffering." 


April  "The  real  struggle  for  adminittra- 
tion  of  the  social  security  act  by  competent, 
qualified  personnel  is  not  in  Washington; 
it  is  in  every  state  capital  and  every  county 
seat  up  and  down  the  country." 

December  "In  spite  of  urging  from  vari- 
ous quarters  President  Roosevelt  has 
shown  no  disposition  to  appoint  a  non- 
partisan  commission  to  study  the  tangled 
web  of  relief  in  order  that  the  new  Con- 
gress when  it  approaches  the  problem 
might  have  at  hand  facts  and  proposals 
by  which  its  immediate  action  could  be 
geared  into  a  long  range  policy." 

1937 

January  "The  depression  is  over.  Unem- 
ployment and  relief  remain  to  challenge 
the  best  statesmanship  of  the  country." 

May  "We  know  that  our  great  objective 
it  the  complete  liquidation  of  the  great 
relief  pool.  We  are  determined  that  the 
near-employables  shall  be  made  employ- 
a'bles.  We  are  convinced  that  our  admin- 
istrators instead  of  being  urged  to  give 
their  time  to  spreading  relief  thin,  must  be 
allowed  to  spend  that  time  constructively 
in  working  out  methods  of  retraining  and 
finding  opportunities  for  reemployment."- 
EDITH  ABBOTT  to  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work. 

"Machinery  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  industrial  disputes  is  in  operation  all 
up  and  down  the  labor  front." 

June  Congress  has  bills  proposing  reor- 
ganization of  certain  government  machinery 
and  providing  for  "an  executive  department 
to  be  known  as  the  Department  of  Welfare." 

September  Congress  passes  the  Wagner- 
Steagall  housing  bill  which  "establishes 
housing  as  a  public  function." 

State  and  large  city  relief  agencies  report 
a  "highly  disturbing"  increase  in  relief  ap- 
plications. 

October  A  new  business  recession  is  re- 
flected in  a  sharp  drop  in  stock  market 
prices. 

December  Reports  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try show  a  drastic  rise  in  unemployment, 
especially  in  the  industrial  Middlewest. 
"There's  nothing  seasonal  about  it— this  is 
new  unemployment." 


At  the  end  of  1937  .  .  . 

The  social  security  act  was  operating  under  all  titles.  Every  state  had  enacted  unemployment  compensation  laws;  Wis- 
consin was  paying  benefits;  twenty-one  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  were  poised  to  start  on  January  1.  A  total  of 
11.976,000  workers  were  covered  by  the  twenty-three  active  state  schemes. 

Under  the  old   age   insurance   provisions,  36,688,339   applications  for  social  security  numbers  had  been  received. 

Under   the  public  assistance  titles   a  summary  of  the  program  as   1937  closed  shows: 


Aid  to  the  aged 
Aid  to  the  blind 
Aid  to  dependent  children 


Approved  plans 
SO 
40 
40 


Recipients 
1,582,144 
43,784 
527,101 
(in  211.969  families) 


December    payments 
$30,789.323 
1,120,032 
6.799.001 


A  verage  grants 
$19.46 

25.58 

32.08   (per  family) 


MAY  1938 
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Social  Action  and  Social  Workers 


By  HELEN  HALL 


INCREASINGLY,  we  hear  it  said  these  days,  "I  should 
think  social  workers,  of  all  people,  would  work  for  a 
thing  like  that."  The  "thing  like  that"  may  be  slum 
clearance,  low  rent  housing,  adequate  relief  and  public 
assistance,  protection  of  consumers,  better  labor  relations, 
improved  race  relations.  The  thing  may  be  reduced  milk 
prices,  increased  recreation  facilities,  health  insurance,  mini- 
mum wages,  workers'  education,  peace,  birth  control,  civil 
liberties.  It  is  fortunate  others  should  say  of  us  that  we  of 
all  people  should  work  for  such  ends ;  but  it  is  even  more 
wholesome  that  growing  numbers  of  us  are  saying  it  of 
ourselves. 

All  through  the  years  there  have  been  leaders  in  social 
work  who  have  struck  out  beyond  the  remedial  to  the 
preventive  and  constructive.  Nevertheless,  the  profession  as  a 
whole  has  not  been  held  responsible,  nor  have  we  always 
held  ourselves  responsible,  for  initiating  progressive  measures 
and  pushing  social  planning  in  our  communities.  There  are 
those,  of  course,  who  still  feel  that  social  workers  should 
stop  once  they  have  fed  the  needy  or  kept  children  off  the 
streets;  who  resent  it  when  we  show  an  interest  in  going 
further  in  ways  that  may  come  into  conflict  with  elements 
in  the  community  whose  support  or  cooperation  is  desired 
in  our  immediate  tasks.  Even  more  inhibiting,  to  my  mind, 
have  been  the  limitations  that  perhaps  unconsciously  social 
workers  have  placed  upon  themselves.  The  depression  has 
shaken  loose  some  of  these  limitations,  increasing  our  sense 
of  responsibility  as  a  profession  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
creasing the  public's  consciousness  of  our  part  in  the  whole 
scheme  of  things.  As  a  result  we  come  under  cross-fires 
from  those  who  are  outraged  at  what  we  do  and  from 
those  who  are  irritated  at  what  we  do  not  do. 

Where  we  take  hold,  how,  and  for  what,  depends  of 
course  in  part  on  the  temperament  and  field  of  activity  of 
the  social  worker,  board  member,  or  volunteer  concerned. 
Some  people  can  fight  on  more  fronts  than  others — and  on 
different  ones.  I  remember  being  pressed  one  day  to  do 
something  about  a  narcotic  bill.  I  can't  remember  what  I 
was  to  do  about  it,  but  the  request  found  me  deep  in  other 
urgencies.  That  narcotic  bill  seemed  the  last  straw,  and  I 
turned  it  down  so  hard,  it  must  have  left  the  impression 
that,  while  perhaps  I  didn't  take  dope  myself,  I  was  entirely 
sympathetic  with  its  consumption  and  distribution ! 

Nonetheless,  I  feel  that  our  areas  of  concern  have  as 
broad  a  base  as  the  "general  welfare."  That  concern  springs 
from  our  work  itself  and  the  terms  on  which  the  people 
with  whom  we  deal  must  face  life  today.  This  is  why  I 
believe  that  no  one  really  belongs  on  a  staff  or  on  a  board 
who  isn't  hardy  enough  to  encounter  any  problem  faced 
by  the  individuals  for  whom  he  or  she  is  helping  make 
plans. 

We  surely  should  expect  to  take  into  purposeful  consider- 
ation the  determining  factors  in  the  lives  of  those  our  agency 
serves.  We  may  recoil  at  some  new  political  theory  but  our 
people  may  be  stirred  by  it.  We  may  be  far  removed  from 
bad  housing  ourselves  but  the  families  among  whom  we 
work  may  be  living  in  bad  houses.  We  may  chafe  that 
boys  and  girls  loaf  on  street  corners  but  their  idleness  is  the 
call  upon  us  to  find  jobs  as  well  as  additional  natural  outlets: 


for  them.  In  becoming  a  part  of  a  social  agency  we  inevi- 
tably become  in  some  measure  responsible  for  dealing  not 
only  with  the  results  but  with  the  causes  of  those  maladjust- 
ments that  make  our  particular  social  work  necessary. 

To  begin  with,  we  can  all  recognize  our  obvious  re- 
sponsibility toward  legislation  affecting  city,  state  and  county 
departments  of  public  welfare.  I  don't  mean  that  staff  and 
board  members  of  social  agencies  should  be  the  only  ones  in 
a  community  to  be  involved  in  drafting  or  pressing  for  such 
laws ;  but  their  experience  and  techniques  should  be  brought 
to  bear  very  directly  upon  the  process.  It  is  stupidity  itself 
for  laws  to  be  dropped  in  our  laps  to  administer,  as  social 
workers  and  members  of  citizens  boards,  when  we  have 
had  no  hand  in  shaping  them.  Nor  do  I  imply  that  only 
those  concerned  in  the  public  administration  of  relief  and 
social  security,  for  example,  should  feel  responsibility  toward 
these  measures.  All  social  workers  and  lay  participants  in 
social  work  should  feel  that  responsibility.  They  know 
where  community  resources  break  down,  where  needs  are 
not  being  met,  and  they  should  be  the  natural  co-workers 
and  allies  of  public  officials,  legislators  and  political  organ- 
izers when  these  are  sincerely  committed  to  the  public  in- 
terest; equally,  social  workers  must  stand  out  against  them 
when  they  are  not. 

OUR  next  natural  area  of  common  concern  broadens  out 
from  immediate  succor  of  families  in  distress  to  environ- 
mental conditions  which  bear  down  on  life  and  well-being. 
Take  housing — because  there  is  so  much  to  do  at  this  very 
moment  and  so  disgracefully  little  has  as  yet  been  done  to 
clear  out  either  our  urban  or  our  rural  slums.  Are  not 
social  workers  constant  callers  at  the  shabbiest  doors  in 
America?  What  profits  it,  if  we  help  move  some  family 
under  our  care  from  quarters  that  are  dark  and  damp  but 
take  no  thought  of  the  next  door  neighbors  who  are  left 
behind  ?  It  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  case  work  should 
and  can  merge  with  social  planning;  that  group  work  can 
and  should  become  part  of  the  democratic  process.  We  can 
help  make  families  conscious  that  they  too  have  a  role  to 
play  in  their  own  salvation — a  role  in  which  they  can  count 
for  better  homes  for  everybody.  There  is  a  driving  force 
in  our  knowledge  of  the  need  as  social  workers,  but  there 
is  even  more  in  the  dramatic  realism  which  the  tenants 
themselves  have  brought  to  city  halls  and  state  capitols  and 
to  Washington.  And  it  is  our  job  to  help  them  bring  this 
to  bear  on  the  situation. 

As  housekeepers,  even  more  than  as  tenants,  the  women  of 
our  settlement  neighborhoods  approach  life  from  the  angle 
of  consumers.  Thus  the  members  of  the  mothers'  clubs  at 
Henry  Street  Settlement  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
milk.  They  discussed  and  followed  developments  with  me 
four  years  ago,  when  I  served  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Milk  Advisory  Committee.  There  I  was  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  consumer — one  of  two  on  a  committee  of  eighteen 
— but  as  one  of  the  majority  members  put  it  to  me,  "Why 
should  we  consider  consumers  anyway,  when  they  are  not 
organized?"  Since  then,  a  new  civic  body,  The  Milk  Con- 
sumers Protective  Committee,  has  done  its  best  to  help 
fill  that  organization  vacuum. 
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Hut  let  me  trace  the  sequence  of  neighborhood  activity. 
First,  the  New  York  settlements  made  a  study  of  milk 
consumption  in  relation  to  income.  This  covered  some  23,- 
000  families  and  for  the  first  time  we  had  figures  and 
charts  to  show  that  it  was  not  until  the  family  was  earning 
K  much  as  $50  a  week  that  they  drank  all  the  milk  they 
\\.inted  or  needed. 

In  each  neighborhood,  members  of  our  mothers'  clubs 
took  part  in  the  study,  supplying  much  firsthand  data;  and 

I  between  us  all,  we  became  pretty  milk-conscious.  After  one 
of  our  discussions  one  of  the  women  said,  "Let's  do  some- 
thing, not  just  talk."  Today  she  is  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Housewives'  Milk  League  which  started  on  the  Lower 
East  Side  but  which  has  spread  to  mothers'  clubs  in  other 
parts  of  the  city.  The  members  themselves  have  gone  from 
club  to  club  explaining  and  organizing. 

Last  spring  a  legislative  committee  was  appointed  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  milk  question  in  different  parts  of  the  state. 
When  the  committee  got  to  New  York  City,  the  House- 
wives' Milk  League  turned  up  two  hundred  strong.  White 
arm-bands  showed  who  they  were  as  they  filed  in  and  they 
had  speakers  ready  to  voice  their  feelings.  They  had  just 
made  an  intimate  study  of  milk  consumption  among  the 

I  members  of  their  own  clubs  which  gave  them  fresh  ma- 
terial to  bring  to  the  hearing,  showing  that  in  their  own 
homes  they  were  able  to  afford  only  half  as  much  milk  as 

i  the  minimum  set  by  health  authorities  for  growing  families. 
We  had  walked  down  from  the  East  Side,  picking  up 

i  delegates  at  the  different  settlements  as  we  went,  and  ar- 
rived right  on  time,  only  to  be  greeted  with  the  discouraging 
words  that  no  consumers  were  to  be  heard  that  morning. 
U      treat  everyone  alike,"  said  the  chairman,  a  state  sen- 

iator,  "we  hear  the  distributors  first;  then  the  producers; 

'•  then  the  consumers.  We  always  do  it  that  way,  treat  every- 
one alike."  No  appeal  to  logic  would  have  made  an  im- 
pre>sion,  but  the  sight  of  our  earnest  delegation  with  the 

i  arm-bands  finally  did.  That  day,  consumers  got  second  place 
and  had  their  say. 

There  was  great  satisfaction  when,  shortly  afterward, 
minimum  price  fixing  was  abandoned  and  milk  dropped 

•  several  cents  a  quart.  But  three  price  rises  occurred  in  the 
next  few  months.  One  of  our  league  members  remarked 

•whimsically,  "Don't  it  seem  like  the  price  of  milk  went  up 
every  time  we  have  a  meeting ;  hadn't  we  better  quit  meet- 

ling?"  "No,"  said  another,  "it  shows  what  a  lot  of  work 

I  we  got  ahead  of  us."  At  a  later  meeting,  one  of  the  women 

(came  in  with  the  news  that  the  price  of  bread  had  risen  a 
cent  a  loaf.  "Let's  make  this  a  Bread  and  Milk  League," 
-hr  <aid. 

'  I  A  HUS,  as  social  workers,  we  are  confronted  with  factors 
i.  entering  into  the  standards  of  living  of  people  we 
iservr.  with  our  responsibility  toward  these  people  and  the 
(parts  which  they  themselves  can  play.  This  responsibility. 
las  in  food  or  housing,  may  take  the  form  of  spreading 
(awareness  and  encouraging  action  among  neighbors  or  par- 
ticipants who,  after  all,  are  most  deeply  affected  by  adverse 
(conditions.  Among  group  workers  it  may  take  the  form  of 
(educational  activities  which  equip  young  people  to  play  an 
(effective  part  as  citizens  and  as  workers.  In  movements 
I  that  spring  up  spontaneously  in  our  community  life  we  may 
(be  called  on  for  counsel  and  cooperation.  Our  responsibility 

may  be  to  increase  public  understanding  through  fact  find- 
ling  and  interpretation ;  or  it  may  mean  the  defense  of  our 
(American  rights  of  meeting,  speech  and  organization.  Some- 
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1912— FIVE  SIGNIFICANT  BOOKS— 1937 

Settlements 
Listed  by  LILLIE  M.  PECK 

National  Federation  of  Settlements,  Inc. 

CANON   BARNBTT:   HIS  LIFE,  WORK   AND  FRIENDS,   by  Henri- 
etta O.  Burnett.  Houghton,  Mifflin.  1919. 

Because  it  is  a  meticulous  statement  of  how  the  first  settle- 
ment came  into  being. 

THE  SETTLEMENT  HORIZON:  A  NATIONAL  ESTIMATE,  by  Robert 

A.  Woods  and  Albert  J.  Kennedy.  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion. 1922. 

Because  it  is  a  competent  analysis  of  the  collective  experi- 
ence of  the  settlements  in  this  country. 

PIONEERING  ON  SOCIAL  FRONTIERS,  by  Graham  Taylor.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press.  1930. 

Because  it  commems  on  civic  and  social  action  from  a 
settlement  base. 

THE      SECOND     TWENTY      YEARS      AT      HULL-HOUSE,      by     Jane 

Addams.  Macmillan.  1930. 

Because  it  gives  a  significant  record  of  Miss  Addams' 
thought  and  work. 

WINDOWS   ON    HENRY   STREET,   by   Lillian   D.   Wald.   Little, 
Brown.   1934. 

Because  it  gives  a  vivid  commentary  on  life  on  the  Lower 
East  Side,  and  the  currents  that  have  eddied  through  the 
settlement. 


times  the  agency  may  not  be  concerned  with  what  is  urged 
by  the  groups  themselves  or  necessarily  approve  what  is 
said,  but  that  the  people  we  serve  are  allowed  freedom  of 
speech  is  sometimes  much  more  significant  than  what  they 
have  to  say. 

Those  of  us  who  work  with  groups  do  not  have  ready- 
made  answers  that  will  cover  all  our  own  responsibilities, 
whatever  the  situation ;  much  less  answers  that  we  can 
apply  unerringly  in  attempting  to  guide  the  actions  of  others. 
We  are  not  dealing  with  the  static — in  our  groups,  in  our 
times,  or,  I  hope,  in  ourselves.  When  troubled  board  mem- 
bers look  for  a  rule  of  thumb  that  will  fit  all  cases,  or  some 
irate  critic  tries  to  put  group  work  on  the  spot,  I  find  my- 
self reminded  of  a  visit  paid  me  by  a  committee  from  the 
unemployed  locals  of  my  neighborhood.  They  had  a  number 
of  "demands,"  one  that  I  felt  was  impossible  for  the  settle- 
ment to  concede,  along  with  several  we  might  readily  agree 
upon.  As  most  of  the  committee  were  older  men  and 
seasoned  friends,  we  were  getting  along  to  a  working  basis 
when  a  new  and  very  young  member  of  the  committee 
belligerently  interjected,  "And  now,  Miss  Hall,  we  want 
to  know,  categorically,  what  will  you  do?"  I  think  he  must 
have  just  learned  this  as  a  bit  of  pressure  group  technique, 
and  I  was  his  first  victim.  As  embarrassed  as  the  older  men 
were,  they  could  not  quite  suppress  his  insistence  from  then 
on,  as  each  point  came  up,  for  categorical  answers.  He  car- 
ried it  to  such  a  length  that  at  last  their  laughter  broke  the 
tension.  I  was  touched  some  months  later  to  have  him  ask 
me  rather  wistfully  whether  there  wasn't  some  settlement 
club  he  could  join  "just  for  sociability."  Thus  you  see  the 
need  for  "sociable  action"  and  social  action  may  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  I  find  both  are  apt  to  be  most  effective  when 
they  are  interweaving  parts  in  group  association. 

The  most  bitter  controversies  social  workers  have  to  face 
arise  in  the  area  of  industrial  relations  where  the  people  we 
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deal  with  are  directly  concerned  as  wage  earners.  It  is  here 
that  civil  liberties  are  most  often  at  stake  and  here  that  we 
need  to  do  our  hardest  thinking. 

Let  me  put  the  problem  first  in  its  simplest  terms.  A  case 
worker  is  asked  to  take  under  her  care  a  woman  who  is 
earning  much  below  a  living  wage  and  is  working  hours 
too  long  for  health.  Should  her  agency  supplement  the  in- 
adequate wages?  Should  she  try  to  get  the  woman  a  better 
job  and  let  it  go  at  that?  But  now  that  the  case  worker 
knows  the  facts,  hasn't  she  some  responsibility  toward 
remedying  those  conditions  under  which  other  women,  too, 
must  work?  Hasn't  her  agency  itself  a  responsibility,  all  the 
clearer  if  its  support  comes  in  part  from  the  very  industries 
which  are  paying  low  wages  to  their  employes  and  working 
them  long  hours?  An  affirmative  answer  may  lead  worker 
and  agency  alike  into  a  movement  for  a  shorter  day  for 
working  women ;  into  a  campaign  for  a  minimum  wage 
law. 

Next  take  the  more  harassed  position  of  a  group  worker 
in  that  same  community.  To  her  agency  come  girls  working 
under  these  same  low  wages  and  long  hours.  Should  the 
group  worker  just  try  to  take  their  minds  off  their  strain 
and  deprivation  by  supplying  recreational  and  cultural  ac- 
tivities? Or  along  with  these,  should  they  be  helped  not 
only  to  improve  themselves  but  the  conditions  under  which 
they  work  ?  This  may  mean  courses  in  workers'  education 
to  help  young  people  understand  their  own  problems  and 
possibilities  as  wage  earners.  These  young  people  may  de- 
cide to  take  part  in  union  activities.  The  line  may  not 
always  be  direct  or  simple,  but  may  lead  us  from  one  situa- 
tion to  another  in  which  the  integrity  of  social  work,  and 
our  old  rights  to  freedom  of  thought,  expression  and  par- 
ticipation must  be  maintained.  Not  only  are  these  recurring 
problems,  but  they  must  recur  if  fundamental  improvement 
of  living,  and  working  conditions,  is  to  be  an  integral  part 
of  social  work. 

IN  confronting  these  problems,  we  have  to  reckon  with 
various  reactions  on  the  part  of  the  public.  In  one  city, 
a  community  chest  asked  an  agency  to  stop  a  play  which  was 
to  be  given  by  one  of  its  groups.  The  play  depicted  a  famous 
labor  case.  One  of  the  large  contributors  to  this  chest  had 
threatened  not  only  to  withdraw  if  the  play  went  on,  but 
to  persuade  others  to  stop  giving  to  the  community  fund. 
There  were  long  conferences  and  discussions  before  the 
demand  was  withdrawn.  While  that  took  care  of  the 
immediate  issue,  it  did  not  solve  the  question  of  whether 
there  is  anything  inherent  in  a  community  chest  which  sub- 
jects social  agencies  to  a  form  of  control  at  variance  with 
the  democratic  process. 

That  this  is  not  necessarily  so;  that,  given  breadth  of 
leadership,  chests  and  welfare  federations  no  less  than  so- 
cial agencies  can  count  on  the  side  of  civil  liberties,  is  illus- 
trated by  another  case.  Here  some  members  of  the  board  of 
a  social  agency  insisted  that  two  of  the  staff  should  with- 
draw from  a  local  committee  on  workers'  education  which 
had  been  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Affiliated 
Schools  for  Workers.  The  community  fund  of  that  city, 
however,  refused  to  be  disturbed  by  an  attack  on  this  same 
agency,  brought  to  them  on  the  same  grounds.  The  result 
of  the  agency's  trying  experience  was  final  gain.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  most  difficult  board  member  resigned ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  incident  led  to  a  more  thorough  understand- 
ing between  the  board  and  the  young  people  the  agency 
serves. 
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While  we  will  still  find  opposition  here  and  there  to 
the  workers'  education  movement,  it  is  apt  to  take  lodge- 
ment in  the  narrowest  minds,  or  crop  up  when  the  program 
itself  is  poorly  handled  or  handled  in  a  partisan  way.  In 
various  parts  of  the  country,  social  workers  sit  on  ad- 
visory committees  for  workers'  education  projects  along 
with  representatives  of  labor  unions  and  educators.  And 
that  is  where  we  should  be  if  we  wish  to  have  a  hand  in 
fashioning  this  scheme  of  training  which  can  be  of  value  • 
to  the  people  we  serve  and  to  the  communities  in  which 
they  live. 

Even  before  they  grow  up  into  citizenship,  our  young 
people  make  their  start  in  the  workaday  world.  In  that 
world  hours  and  wages,  skill,  advancement,  and  the  right 
to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  are  current  realities. 
Sometimes  they  are  fighting  issues.  Our  young  people  need 
to  know  about  them  just  as  they  need  to  know  about  the 
issues  of  citizenship  if  they  are  to  take  a  responsible  part. 


SOCIAL  workers  can  testify  to  industrial  cleavages  and 
hot  situations  up  and  down  the  industrial  map  of  the 
United  States.  Last  year,  in  a  certain  city  where  a  white 
collar  union  had  been  organized,  a  strike  caused  a  bitter 
division  of  opinion.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  organized 
a  committee  to  influence  the  public  in  favor  of  the  employ- 
ing corporations  involved.  In  contrast,  a  citizens'  commit- 
tee was  formed  in  an  attempt  to  get  at  the  facts  in  order 
to  determine  whether  the  right  of  the  workers  to  organize 
was  being  denied.  Two  social  workers  and  a  leader  in  one 
of  the  clubs  in  their  agency  joined  that  committee.  When 
this  became  known  some  members  of  the  agency's  board 
were  horrified  and  contended  that  no  one  connected  with 
the  organization  had  a  right  to  join  such  a  citizens'  com- 
mittee and  involve  the  agency.  They  should  be  asked  to  re- 
sign from  the  staff.  Other  members  of  the  board  success- 
fully contended  that  membership  on  such  a_  committee  was 
a  personal  matter  and  entirely  permissible  so  long  as  those 
who  joined  made  it  clear  that  they  did  not  represent  or 
speak  for  the  agency;  which  seemed  consistent  if  the  agency 
as  a  whole  had  taken  no  stand. 

Some  of  us  go  further  and  feel  that  social  agencies  them-  . 
selves,  no  less  than  business  and  labor  organizations,  have  • 
a  part  to  play  and  should  play  it  responsibly.  Certain  it  is  ' 
that  to  accord  our  neighbors  places  to  meet  to  discuss  what 
concerns  them  deeply,  to  get  at  facts  and  to  interpret  them, 
to  work  for  negotiation  when  the  whole  community  is  torn  I 
by  conflict,  to  stand  for  civil  liberties  and  press  for  social 
legislation — these  things  are  essentially  within  the  province 
of  social  work.  To  attempt  to  constrict  the  right  of  social 
workers  and  social  agencies  to  function  in  these  ways  would 
be  a  waste  no  less  than  an  intolerable  denial  of  individual 
freedom. 

Thus  social  work  is  on  the  firing  line  in  a  time  of  change. 
All  of  us,  as  social  workers  and  board  members,  have  a 
role  to  play  in  American  advance.  We  can  bring  insight  and 
responsibility  and  courage  to  bear  in  crucial  situations;  but 
often  we  can  also  anticipate  emergencies  and  plan  to  meet 
them  with  responsible  leadership.  If  we  are  wise,  we  will 
see  to  it  that  there  are  organized,  in  advance,  groups  and 
individuals  who  understand  our  work  and  share  in  our  ob- 
jectives. 

Fortunately  we  can  count  on  the  growing  body  of 
people  who  are  willing  to  have  democracy  questioned 
wherever  it  breaks  down  but  who  really  believe  in  it  enough 
to  go  on  trying  to  hammer  out  a  good  life  by  that  process. 
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Whose  Job  Is  What? 


Bv  DAVID  C.  ADIE 


TWO  decades  have  produced  more  change  in  our 
society  than  most  of  us  can  comprehend.  Obvious 
enough  in  international  affairs,  the  sweep  of  this 
I  tide  has  reached  all  areas  of  our  national  life  as  well,  in- 
I  fluencing  the  intimate  methods  of  government  and  the 
I  political  philosophy  that  justifies  them.  The  great  central 
I  fact  of  the  need  of  relief  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
I  tnese  changes.  In  response  to  this  widespread  need,  we  are 
I  now  trying  to  operate  a  powerful  set  of  administrative  units 
I  in  fields  which  twenty-five  years  ago  were  so  insignificant 
I  that  the  average  citizen  didn't  know  of  their  existence.  We 
I  call  them  Public  Welfare.  But  really  to  meet  today's  prob- 
I  lems  we  ought  to  have  a  new  alliance  of  all  social  work, 
I  administrative  ability,  fiscal  competence,  and  political  ef- 
I  fectiveness.  Public  welfare,  as  it  functions  today,  is  not  the 
I  outgrowth  of  social  work  alone. 

One  doesn't  need  to  travel  back  twenty-five  years  to  re- 
I  call  that  under  the  old  order  cooperation  between  the  public 
I  and  private  social  agencies  was  non-existent  and  non-antici- 
|  pated.  The  relationship  scarcely  took  as  much  of  our  time 
I  as  the  weddings  of  staff  members. 

In  those  old  days,  the  county  commissioner  operated  the 
almshouse  and  other  minor  indoor  facilities.  Like  his  count- 
erpart, the  city  poormaster,  he  reached  his  post  through  be- 
inu  faithful  in  little  things,  aged-in-the-wood  politically 
and,  of  course,  in  need  of  being  "looked  after."  The  city 
poormaster  officially  occupied  a  half  basement  room  in  a 
public  building  with  an  old  desk,  a  swivel  chair  and  a  spit- 
toon as  his  chief  articles  of  office  equipment.  The  town  wel- 
fare officer  was  apt  to  take  in  his  hay  first  and  then  deal 
with  the  pauper — after  all,  wasn't  his  official  job  part  time  ? 
With  the  opening  of  the  present  decade  a  new  stage  set- 
ting became  necessary  for  what  turned  out  to  be  a  new  mass 
action  play.  Private  social  agencies  still  could  continue  on 
their  essential  basis  of  parochial  neighborliness  but  the  pub- 
lic field  became  bedeviled  and  confused  by  the  crisscross  of 
new  forces — pressure  groups,  labor  organizations,  citizens' 
leagues,  social  technicians  and  the  like.  The  task  that  has 
emerged  in  the  public  field  includes  reconditioning  and  in- 
forming the  minds  and  opinions  of  governors,  mayors,  legis- 
lators, supervisors,  public  groups  of  special  interest,  the  re- 
cipients themselves  and,  by  no  means  least  in  this  list,  the 
|  social  workers.  We  as  a  group  have  not  yet  been  able  en- 
tirely to  untangle  ourselves  from,  the  private  agency  tradi- 
tion and  techniques  we  carried  over  to  the  task  of  1931. 

In  the  field  of  public  welfare,  confining  it  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  discussion  to  its  relief  and  service  aspects,  our 
present  urgent  problem  is  to  arrive  at  some  general  agree- 
ment on  the  scope  of  operation  and  on  the  most  effective 
type  of  organization.  Closely  allied  to  this  problem  is  that 
of  exploring  and  clarifying  the  complicated  administrative 
relationships — federal,  state,  county,  community — and  of 
creating  the  machinery  through  which  they  must  function. 
The  need  for  this  is  especially  apparent  in  the  financial 
and  supervisory  areas. 

In  addition  to  the  administration  of  public  assistance 
there  are  two  major  divisional  activities  basic  to  the  func- 
tioning of  public  social  work.  The  first  of  these  may  be 
described  as  the  non-relief  social  services.  This  involves 
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child  welfare  in  its  several  aspects,  from  the  licensing  of 
boarding  homes  to  the  supervision  of  the  child-caring  insti- 
tutions themselves.  It  also  involves  the  supervision  of  insti- 
tutions for  adults  and  all  general  services  of  an  individual 
or  collective  nature  which  are  in  no  way  based  on  a  means 
test. 

The  second  major  activity  involves  the  translation  of 
the  social  work  program  to  the  individual  and  the  commu- 
nity through  local  units  of  government.  It  also  involves  the 
problem  of  local  functional  bodies  and  their  relations  with 
state  and  federal  authorities  to  the  end  of  achieving  uni- 
formity of  administration  and  avoiding  snarls  that  so  easily 
develop  in  fiscal  interrelationships. 

PUBLIC  assistance,  with  its  categories  of  relief — the 
aged,  dependent  children,  the  blind — bristles  with  prob- 
lems of  administrative  relationships.  To  the  advantage  of 
the  client  himself  as  well  as  of  the  administrative  unit,  the 
categories  need  to  be  closely  integrated.  Here  we  strike  our 
first  controversial  issue.  Those  who  stress  the  development 
of  separate  categorical  relief  and  its  administration  do  so 
largely  on  the  basis  of  protecting  standards  of  service,  in- 
creasing efficiency  through  specialized  techniques  and  more 
easily  securing  appropriations  all  down  the  line  from  the 
federal  to  the  local  unit. 

Those  who  would  develop  a  directed  service  to  the  fam- 
ily rather  than  a  specialized  service  to  the  individual  in  his 
category  hold  that  in  addition  to  benefits  to  the  client  such 
a  unification  also  results  in  the  administrative  economy 
properly  demanded  by  legislatures  and  other  appropriating 
bodies. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  in  the  public  field  in  recent 
years  will  probably  testify  ardently  in  favor  of  unification. 
It  seems  evident  also  that  the  average  citizen  mistrusts 
public  social  work  which  claims  to  use  basic  case  work  prac- 
tices but  limits  their  application  to  a  specific  type  of  prob- 
lem. 

A  glance  at  the  figures  indicates  the  confusion  attending 
categorical  assistance  today.  Average  grants  in  eleven  typi- 
cal states  vary  so  widely  that  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
or  logic  in  their  determination.  Grants  for  the  blind  range 
from  $48.06  a  month  in  California  to  $14.04  in  North 
Carolina.  In  Pennsylvania,  which  ranks  second  to  Califor- 
nia, the  grant  is  $29.92.  Grants  for  dependent  children 
show  Massachusetts  at  the  top  with  $64.52,  New  York  fol- 
lowing with  $45.83  and  Oklahoma  trailing  with  $15.85. 
Average  grants  for  the  aged  show  Colorado  leading  with 
$39.73  and  North  Carolina  trailing  with  $9.16.  In  the  field 
of  general  relief  New  York  heads  the  column  with  $38.72, 
Indiana  trailing  with  $13.65  and  no  reports  whatever  from 
North  Carolina,  New  Jersey  or  Oklahoma. 

These  averages  are  hard  to  explain,  and  the  ratio  of 
grantees  to  population,  even  more  difficult. 

Of  these  eleven  selected  states,  aid  to  the  blind  is  given 
to  107  per  100,000  of  the  total  population  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, to  12  in  New  Jersey;  aid  to  dependent  children  goes  to 
38  per  1000  population  in  Oklahoma,  8  in  North  Carolina; 
old  age  assistance  goes  to  594  per  1000  population  in  Okla- 
homa as  compared  with  103  in  New  Jersey;  general  relief 
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cases  are  estimated  at  2174  cases  per  100,000  population  in 
New  York,  at  950  in  Ohio.  This  is  only  a  sampling  and  is 
not  meant  to  show  the  complete  range  of  divergence. 

An  even  greater  range  could  be  shown,  in  my  judgment,  if 
we  were  to  take  a  single  state  and  compare  the  subdivisions 
in  which  the  grants  are  made.  For  example,  general  relief 
in  the  state  of  New  York  shows  extremes  between  counties 
and  between  cities  which  are  almost  unbelievable.  The  lack 
of  uniformity  therefore  would  appear  to  exist  not  only 
among  the  categories  themselves  but  within  a  single  cate- 
gory. It  is  impossible  to  view  this  social  work  parade  with 
the  smug  feeling  that  everyone  is  out  of  step  but  our 
Jimmie. 

Administrative  problems  are  further  complicated  when 
we  realize  the  basis  on  which  reimbursement  is  made.  In 
general  relief,  the  federal  government  now  makes  no  con- 
tribution whatever.  Some  states  pay  the  entire  cost,  in  some 
it  is  a  local  matter,  while  in  others  the  state  and  the  local 
units  share  responsibility.  In  old  age  assistance  the  federal 
government  makes  50  percent  reimbursement  on  grants  up 
to  $30.  Other  categories  are  reimbursed  on  other  percent- 
age bases.  Merely  as  bookkeeping  the  set-up  is  full  of  com- 
plexity. 

It  would  seem  that  the  administrative  difficulties  inher- 
ent in  our  present  program  would  necessarily  drive  us  into 
the  unification  of  our  services  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
day's  work.  If  the  administration  of  relief  is  to  have  some 
relationship  not  only  to  subsistence,  but  to  the  conservation 
of  personality  and  the  stabilization  of  the  economic  and 
social  areas  of  community  life,  then  any  administrative 
structure  must  be  designed  for  public  assistance  as  a  whole 
rather  than  for  its  special  aspects. 


1912  —  SIX  SIGNIFICANT  BOOKS  —  1937 

Crime  and  Its  Repression 

Listed  by  SANFORD  BATES 

Boys'   Clubs   of  America 

AMERICAN   POLICE  SYSTEMS,   by   Raymond  T.  Fosdick.  Cen- 
tury. 1920. 

Because  it  courageously  pointed  out  shortcomings  of  our 
first  line  of  defense  against  crime  and  delinquency. 

PRISONS    AND   COMMON    SENSE,    by   Thomas    Mott    Osborne. 
Lippincott.  1924. 

Because  it  shed  light  in  dark  places,  and  focused  public 
attention  on  a  problem  still  unsolved. 

PROBATION  AND  DELINQUENCY,  by  Edwin  J.  Cooley.  Nelson. 
1927. 

Because  it  was  the  first  scientific  attempt  to  outline  the 
administrative  and  diagnostic  problems  of  probation. 

REPORTS    OF   THE    NATIONAL   COMMISSION    ON    LAW   OBSERVANCE 

AND  ENFORCEMENT.  George  W.  Wickersham,  Chairman  of 
the  Commission.  Senate  Documents,  1930-31. 

Because  it  offered  a  thorough  and  complete  analysis  of 
many  current  problems  surrounding  crime  and  prevention. 

20,000  YEARS  IN  SING  SING,  by  Lewis  E.  Lawes.  Long  and 
Smith.  1934. 

Because  it  popularized  the  case  for  the  prisoner  behind 
the  walls. 

1937  BOOK  [Added  by  The  Editors] 

PRISONS  AND  BEYOND,  by  Sanford  Bates.  Macmillan. 

Because  its  discussion  of  prisons  and  prisoners  is  informed 
by  humanitarian  philosophy  and  written  out  of  practical 
experience. 


Some  there  are  who  believe  that  the  state  alone  should 
be  entrusted  with  administration  and  see  the  program  as 
one  of  federal-state  participation.  Others  hold  that  the 
democratic  administration  of  relief  and  welfare  requires 
that  responsibility  for  administration  be  placed  upon  the 
locality  with  state  and  federal  authorities  in  a  supervisory 
and  consultative  relationship.  Under  any  alternative  a 
centralized  unit  of  finance  and  administration  becomes  nec- 
essary, and  by  its  very  nature  this  brings  a  degree  of  rigid- 
ity, whether  the  unit  is  operated  locally  or  under  the  far 
spread  federal  jurisdiction.  Only  those  who  have  been 
working  in  the  preparation  of  rules  and  regulations,  pro- 
cedures, methods  and  forms  can  appreciate  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  correlating  the  views  of  accountants  and  audi- 
tors who  deal  with  fixed  quantities  and  social  workers 
whose  measurements  properly  are  in  terms  of  wide  flexi- 
bility. For  more  than  a  year  the  state  of  New  York  has 
been  trying  to  codify  a  manual  of  its  procedures  and  the 
document  is  still  in  process,  itself  caught  in  the  web  of  ad- 
ministrative relationships  in  which  we  operate. 

ON  all  levels  of  government  we  must  be  able  at  no  dis- 
tant date  to  define  specific  jobs,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
function  and  the  necessary  qualifications  of  the  worker. 
The  complications  are  endless — all  the  way  from  local 
sentiment  in  favor  of  hiring  only  local  people  to  civil  ser- 
vice or  recruitment  of  workers  through  personnel  divisions 
subject  to  political  bedevilment. 

The  local  units  must  have  administrators,  case  work 
supervisors  and  visitors,  auditors,  statisticians  and  a  cleri- 
cal force.  On  the  state  and  federal  levels  there  must  be  the 
same  functional  groups,  but  made  up  of  people  with  the 
capacity  to  carry  on  larger  and  more  complicated  opera- 
tions, plus  ability  to  plan,  organize,  stimulate,  restrain 
and  interpret. 

Let's  look  at  one  or  two  specific  positions.  What,  for 
example,  is  the  job  of  a  state  welfare  administrator?  It  is 
his  task  to  determine  the  scope  and  the  course  of  develop- 
ment of  a  state-wide  public  welfare  program  within  legis- 
lative and  financial  boundaries ;  he  must  understand  inter- 
governmental relationships  and  those  defined  only  by  public 
opinion;  he  must  have  the  ability  to  interpret  and  carry 
along  with  him  the  public  officials  of  his  state,  from  the 
governor  himself  down  the  line  to  the  village  selectman. 
His  organization  needs  executive  direction  and  planning. 
He  and  he  alone  can  decide  the  assignment  of  leadership 
within  the  organization  and  secure  the  necessary  decen- 
tralization of  administration  with  integration  of  authority. 
He  will  be  expected  to  establish  a  pattern  of  administrative 
controls,  functions  and  levels  of  responsibility.  On  him 
depends  the  maintenance  of  a  balanced  cooperative  rela- 
tionship between  local,  state  and  federal  agencies,  govern- 
mental boards  and  the  public  at  large.  He  must  give  prac- '; 
tical  emphasis  in  policy-making  and  then  accept  the  task 
of  interpretation  and  implementation  of  the  present  pro- 
gram with  future  planning.  He  must  see  to  the  carrying 
out  of  continuous  surveys  and  analyses  of  current  and  anti- 
cipated organizational  problems  as  they  relate  to  the  local 
and  state  units.  He  must  be  responsible  for  developing  per- 
sonnel standards,  methods  of  recruitment,  and  training 
services,  and  in  this  field  must  be  deft  in  leading  the  public 
far  beyond  its  present  concept  of  the  social  worker.  In  the 
process  he  will  have  to  evolve  equivalents  of  experience  and 
education  as  a  guarantee  of  competence  which  are  within 
the  realm  of  reality  and  yet  insure  at  least  a  semblance  of 
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the  case  work  processes.  With  all  of  this,  he  is  faced  with 
the  task  of  leading  the  public  to  an  acceptance  of  his 
program  and,  even  more  difficult,  of  its  c  <MV 

At  the  other  end  of  the  line  stands  the  visitor.  What 
does  a  visitor  in  a  public  agency  need  to  know?  Well,  she 
ought  to  have  some  knowledge  of  basic  case  work,  an  under- 
standing of  the  agency's  program  and  its  administration, 
and  of  the  extent,  purpose  and  procedures  of  her  own  job. 
She  should  have  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  client,  the 
community  and  the  agency,  should  be  amenable  to  super- 
vision and  alert  to  opportunities  for  additional  training  in 
order  to  become  increasingly  adept  at  the  task. 

In  between  these  two,  the  state  administrator  and  the 
visitor,  is  the  supervisor  in  perhaps  the  most  difficult  job 
of  all.  It  is  her  task  to  interpret  and  to  apply  accepted 
case  work  concepts  to  the  education  of  visitors  and  to 
rounding  out  the  agency  program.  The  successful  super- 
visor needs  a  sixth  sense  in  evaluating  the  state  and  com- 
munity pattern  within  which  staff,  professional  standards, 
methods  and  relationships  are  to  be  developed.  Her  in- 
sight, tact  and  skill  will,  I  firmly  believe,  determine  the 
future  development  of  the  public  welfare  program  and  the 
effectiveness  of  its  administration. 

So  far  we  have  been  discussing  merely  the  programs, 
problems  and  relationships  within  the  public  welfare  struc- 
ture itself.  But  we  must  also  consider  the  private  agencies 
which  not  only  are  necessary  to  a  rounded  social  work  pro- 
gram, but  which  provide  our  only  social  work  laboratory 
and  testing  ground  for  new  methods  and  the  development 
of  refined  skills. 

The  first 'difficulty  is  to  draw  boundary  lines,  to  deter- 
mine when  the  public  agency  is  responsible  for  this  and  the 
private  agency  for  that.  To  do  this,  we  want  to  know  the 
amount  and  the  nature  of  the  private  social  work  which 
we  may  reasonably  expect  the  community  to  support,  in 
addition  to  those  activities  maintained  by  tax  funds.  But 
this  is  a  question  impossible  of  answer  at  the  present  stage 
of  welfare  development.  Community  variations,  differing 
levels  of  consciousness  and  participation,  defy  any  attempt 
to  define  norms.  We  cannot  even  fall  back  on  the  old 
formula  that  the  public  should  carry  the  long  term  prob- 
lem, leaving  to  the  private  agency  the  services  character- 
ized by  immediacy  or  intricacy.  The  public  program  has 
developed  far  enough  to  necessitate  its  operation  in  one 
degree  or  another  in  both  these  types  of  problems.  What  is 
certain,  however,  is  the  unwisdom  of  developing  private 
programs  to  include  tax-fund  subsidy  which  not  only  gives 
the  public  authority  undue  control  over  them,  but  also  leads 
to  lack  of  clarity  and  resourcefulness  in  the  private  agency 
program. 

THERE  is  a  word  in  social  work  which  is  acquiring 
great  meaning  and  value:  "reasonableness."  At  the 
present  moment  it  would  seem  that  the  fields  to  be  shared 
in  a  definite  partnership  by  public  and  private  agencies  can 
best  be  determined  by  that  social  planning  which  is  gov- 
erned by  an  attitude  of  "reasonableness." 

We  can  reasonably  expect  an  urban  community  to  pay 
more  than  the  rural  to  establish  and  maintain  high  stand- 
ards of  social  work.  Yet  many  of  us  believe  that  we  need 
our  best  workers  in  the  rural  communities.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  sound  personnel  standards  can  be  achieved  in  the  local 
community  only  when  the  state  and  federal  governments 
back  up  their  financial  contribution  with  standards  founded 
on  reasonable  equivalents  of  education  and  experience. 
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For  example  it  would  be  reasonable  to  say  that  in  most 
sections  of  this  country  the  basic  educational  requirement 
for  visitors  should  be  graduation  from  a  standard  high 
school.  To  this  might  be  added  paid  experience  in  related 
fields,  such  as  nursing,  with  equivalent  education  and 
experience  counted  possibly  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one.  How- 
ever, if  we  are  to  have  our  communities  accept  those  stand- 
ards, we  must  be  willing  to  spend  many  hours  in  close 
contact  with  community  leaders,  interpreting  and  explaining 
the  reason  for  such  measure  of  capability.  Complete  vic- 
tory is  seldom  achieved  in  a  single  battle  and  one  should 
know  how  to  retreat  without  endangering  the  minimum 
standards  below  which  we  refuse  to  go.  It  would  be  im- 
possible today  to  set  a  single  standard  for  every  Ameri- 
can community.  Standards  must  vary  with  the  economic 
and  social  levels  of  states  and  localities. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  certain.  Standards  of  personnel  will 
be  accepted  in  communities  only  as  we  stress  the  value  of 
the  services  to  be  rendered  rather  than  the  possible  economy 
to  be  achieved.  It  is  not  my  experience  that  good  personnel 
will  always  effect  economy  as  the  taxpayer  understands  it. 
Good  personnel  is,  of  course,  more  economical  in  the  total 
effect  on  the  community,  but  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
demonstrate  this  in  immediate  dollars  and  cents.  But,  nev- 
ertheless, adequate  interpretation  of  social  work  will  in 
the  end  show  any  community  that  there  is  a  price  for  ser- 
vice below  which  it  cannot  afford  to  go. 

Many  public  social  services  are  still  too  new  to  provide 
a  sufficient  body  of  data  upon  which  to  develop  opinion  and 
conclusion.  Here  is  the  need  for  the  dynamic  cooperation 
of  all  other  branches  of  government  which  deal  with  social 


1912  —  SIX  SIGNIFICANT  BOOKS  —  1937 
Juvenile  Delinquency 
Listed  by  SANFORD  BATES 

Boys'  Clubs   of  America 

THE   DELINQUENT    CHILD   AND    THE    HOME,    by    Sophonisba    P. 

Breckinridge   and   Edith   Abbott.    Russell   Safe  Founda- 
tion. 1912. 

Because  it  was  the  pioneer  work  on  juvenile  delinquency 
by  two  indefatigable  champions  of  the  juvenile  court. 

THE     INDIVIDUAL     DELINQUENT,     by     William     Heulv.     Little, 

Brown.  1915. 

Because  it  was  the  first  painstaking  attempt  to  analyze 
problems  of  the  delinquent  child  from  the  individual  view- 
point. 

YOUTH  IN  CONFLICT,  by  Miriam  Van  Wateri.  New  Republic. 
1925. 

Because  it  presented  an  understanding  discussion  of  the 
problems  of  modern  youth. 

500  CRIMINAL  CAREERS,  by  Sheldon  and  Eleanor  T.  Glueck. 
Knopf.  1930. 

Because,  with  its  companion  volumes,  it  represented  the 
first  major  scientific  attempt  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  the 
penal  institution. 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY,  by  W.  C.  Reckless  and  M.  Smith. 
McGraw-Hill.  1932. 

Because  of  its  thorough  and  intelligent  treatment  of  the 
whole  subject  in  the  light  of  scientific  development. 

1937  BOOK 

SOCIAL     TREATMENT      IN      PROBATION     AND      DELINQUENCY,      by 

Pauline  Young.  McGraw-Hill. 

Because  of  its  painstaking  scholarship  and  broad  usefulness. 
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maladjustment.  We  in  the  social  work  field  can  labor  to 
identify  ourselves  with  such  a  cooperative  scheme.  We  can 
bring  to  it  much  from  the  past  in  terms  of  methodology  and 
social  skills.  But  we  must  learn  to  adapt  ourselves  to  those 
values  and  modes  of  association  which  have  been  developed 
in  the  field  of  political  action,  to  accomplish  our  purposes 
within  the  pattern  of  institutions  which  democracy  has 
developed  for  its  own  service  and  stabilization. 

We  may  not  like  a  particular  political  program  or  we 
may  have  reservations  with  reference  to  certain  political 
activities.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  these  are  ele- 
ments of  the  scene  in  which  we  must  work  today.  For  in- 
stance, to  learn  to  think  of  relief,  not  merely  as  a  means 


of  conserving  the  family  unit  and  the  personalities  involved, 
but  possibly  also  as  a  means  of  redistributing  national  in- 
come, brings  us  out  of  the  narrowness  of  our  own  profes- 
sional concepts  into  a  larger  realm  where  it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  develop  some  form  of  political  philosophy. 

The  achievement  of  anything  so  basic  as  this  would  be 
in  itself  a  great  step  forward  for  social  workers.  In  the 
process  we  would  have  learned  to  see  the  point  of  view  of 
other  governmental  officials  and  of  the  taxpayer,  and  to 
look  at  our  activities  in  relation  to  the  going  economic 
order.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  only  as  we  social  workers 
launch  out  into  this  Deep  will  we  succeed  in  contribut- 
ing to  the  more  purposeful  direction  of  the  ship  of  state. 


The  Insurances  and  Social  Work 

•  • 

By  EWAN  CLAGUE 


PRIOR  to  the  last  great  depression  there  existed  in  this 
country  no  form  of  social  insurance  except  compensa- 
tion for  industrial  accidents.  Today  there  are  fifty-one 
state  unemployment  compensation  laws  in  operation  and  we 
have  a  federal  system  of  old  age  insurance  for  which  (in- 
cluding those  covered  by  the  railroad  retirement  act)  about 
40  million  account  numbers  have  been  issued  to  American 
workers.  Great  changes  in  social  thinking  preceded  and  ac- 
companied the  rapid  enactment  of  this  sweeping  legislation. 
Several  years  of  deep  depression  were  required  to  make  us 
as  a  nation  realize  that  there  are  emergencies  in  the  lives  of 
wage  earners  due  to  factors  over  which  the  individual  has 
little  or  no  control. 

Social  insurance  is  a  method  of  extending  a  measure  of 
security  to  individuals  and  families  in  the  face  of  some  of 
these  hazards.  Many  considerations  have  helped  shape  the 
present  program.  Thus,  unemployment  compensation  and 
old  age  insurance  under  the  social  security  act  were  made 
contributory  in  order  to  cover  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population;  and  they  were  established  as  rights  to  avoid 
what  was  considered  the  degradation  of  the  needs  test. 

In  addition  to  these  insurances,  the  social  security  act 
provides  aid  to  certain  categories  of  the  needy — the  aged, 
the  blind,  and  dependent  children.  This  assistance  program 
follows  recognized  relief  patterns  and  rests  on  a  needs  test. 
Neither  the  assistance  nor  the  public  health  titles  of  the 
social  security  act  enter  into  the  present  discussion  which  is 
confined  to  the  effect  of  the  social  insurances  upon  relief 
and  social  work,  and  upon  public  welfare  generally.  There 
are  a  number  of  points  which  seem  to  me  to  be  of  great  sig- 
nificance in  this  connection. 

First,  social  insurance  must  undoubtedly  increase  the 
emphasis  upon  society's  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  worker  and  his  family.  Such  an  extension  will  be 
the  almost  inevitable  result  of  the  steps  which  already  have 
been  taken.  For  example,  in  unemployment  compensation 
the  worker  will  receive  benefits  for  a  maximum  period  of 
perhaps  three  months  of  unemployment.  But  can  we  then 
turn  him  loose  on  his  own  without  further  consideration, 
if  his  unemployment  lasts  beyond  that  period  ?  So  long  as 
the  great  majority  of  workers  get  jobs  within  the  benefit 
period,  no  serious  problem  will  arise ;  but  in  a  depression 
when  many,  if  not  most  workers  will  exhaust  their  benefit 
rights  without  finding  work,  there  will  certainly  arise  a 


demand  for  further  action.  In  England  such  pressure  first 
forced  the  extension  of  benefits  beyond  the  contractual 
period  of  unemployment,  and  finally  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  post-benefit  system  of  unemploy- 
ment assistance  on  a  modified  needs  basis. 

Another  example  of  the  same  point  is  sickness  as  a  factor 
in  economic  insecurity.  This  problem  already  has  arisen  in 
state  unemployment  compensation  administration.  At  present 
the  unemployed  worker  who  is  able-bodied  and  available  for 
work  can  draw  benefits  up  to  the  limit  of  his  wage  credits, 
but  if  he  has  the  misfortune  to  get  sick  his  benefits  stop. 
Thus  at  the  very  moment  that  he  most  needs  money,  even 
his  compensation  payments  are  cut  off.  Compensation  for 
illness  is,  of  course,  distinct  from  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  if  undertaken  at  all,  it  should  be  made  a  separate 
risk;  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  unemployed  sick 
worker,  the  distinction  is  somewhat  artificial.  Therefore,  it 
is  my  feeling  that  the  present  social  insurance  program  must 
lead  to  assumption  by  the  community  of  further  responsi- 
bility for  major  social  and  economic  risks. 

THERE  is  a  likelihood  that  the  widespread  extension  of 
insurance  rights  plus  the  rapid  growth  of  various  special 
types  of  public  assistance  may  lead  to  a  decline  in  the  stand- 
ards of  general  relief.  The  selection  of  certain  classes — the 
aged,  dependent  children,  the  blind — for  special  considera- 
tion in  our  social  security  system  undoubtedly  implies 
favored  treatment  for  those  classes,  which  is  desirable.  How- 
ever, this  development  may  also  foster  the  notion  that  those 
in  need  who  are  left  to  depend  upon  general  relief  are  ne'er- 
do-wells  and  misfits.  In  a  number  of  communities  there  has 
been  evidence  within  the  past  year  of  a  return  to  old  poor 
relief  concepts  and  practices.  These  always  have  been  based 
on  the  assumption  that  relief  is  essentially  degrading,  and 
that  recipients  of  relief  should  be  treated  as  paupers. 

It  will  be  difficult  at  best  to  counteract  this  trend  in 
popular  thought,  especially  since  general  relief  will  be  the 
catch-all  to  which  the  least  fortunate  members  of  society 
must  turn.  Social  workers  have  a  distinct  part  to  play  in 
helping  the  general  public  realize  the  basic  position  which 
general  relief  necessarily  must  have  in  any  effective  system 
of  social  security,  and  in  demonstrating  the  essential  unity 
of  all  social  services. 

Clearly  the  administration  of  previously  existing  welfare 
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activities — general  relief,  work  relief,  public  assistance,  and 
so  on — will  be  markedly  affected  by  the  development  of  the 
insurances.  The  operation  of  unemployment  compensation 
in  twenty-three  states  during  the  early  months  of  1938 
already  has  shown  the  close  administrative  interrelationships 
which  must  exist  between  compensation  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Works  Progress  Administration  and  the  relief  agencies 
on  the  other.  The  problem  is  acute  at  the  present  time 
because  the  business  recession  in  the  latter  half  of  1937 
brought  many  workers  to  the  WPA  and  to  general  relief 
before  they  were  eligible  for  unemployment  compensation 
which  began  in  January  1938.  As  a  result,  these  workers 
find  themselves  in  the  difficult  position  of  being  transferred 
from  WPA  or  from  relief  to  unemployment  compensation, 
sometimes  to  receive  benefits  for  only  a  short  period  of  time, 
and  without  any  assurance  that  they  can  regain  their  former 
relief  status. 

FOR  the  future,  the  relief  authorities  are  now  discuss- 
ing what  they  will  do  with  applications  from  jobless 
workers  during  the  unemployment  compensation  waiting 
period  of  from  two  to  four  weeks ;  to  what  extent  they  will 
give  supplementary  relief  to  families  in  which  there  is  a 
worker  currently  drawing  unemployment  compensation 
benefits;  and  what  they  will  do  to  speed  relief  to  those 
workers  who  have  exhausted  their  benefit  rights  while  still 
unemployed.  In  the  longer  run,  also,  the  WPA  will  have 
to  consider  the  question  as  to  when  and  under  what  circum- 
stances insured  workers  will  be  permitted  to  accept  work 
relief  jobs.  i 

These    necessary    administrative    relationships    probably 
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The  Survey 
MM. m,  INSURANCE,  by  I.  M.  Rubinow.  Holt.  1913. 

Because  it  was  the  first  comprehensive  statement  of  the 
social  insurance  principle  applied  to  American  conditions, 
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THE  CHALLENGE  OP  THE  AGED,   by   Abraham    Epstein.   Van- 
guard. 1928. 

Because  it  stirred  and  directed  public  thought  and  action 
on  behalf  of  the  needy  aged. 

UNEMPLOYMENT:  A  PROBLEM  OP  INDUSTRY,  by  William   H. 
Beveridge.  Longmans.  Revised,  1930. 

Because  it  has  profoundly  influenced  current  thought  on 
unemployment  and  the  responsibility  of  industry  and  govern- 
ment in  meeting  it. 

SOME   POLKS   WON'T    WORK,    by   Clinch    Calkins.    Harcourt. 
1930. 

Because  it  showed  us  in  human  terms  the  cost  of  insecurity. 

TOWARD  SOCIAL  SECURITY,  by  Eveline   M.   Burns.   McGraw- 
Hill.  1936. 

Because  it  analyzed  the  provisions  of  the  social  security  act 
in  relation  to  the  larger  issues  involved  in  a  program  of 
social  security. 

1937  BOOK 

THB     SOCIAL     SECURITY     ACT     IN     OPERATION,     by     Birchard     E. 

Wyatt  and  William  H.  Wandell.  Graphic  Arts  Press. 

Because  it  shows  the  actual  functioning  of  the  social  se- 
curity program  in  this  country. 


will  underscore  the  need  for  a  comprehensive,  integrated 
insurance  and  welfare  program  affording  a  real  measure 
of  security  to  wage  earners  and  their  families. 

Further,  the  administration  of  the  insurance  programs 
seems  likely  to  lead  to  increased  emphasis  upon  mass  treat- 
ment rather  than  individual  treatment  by  case  work  meth- 
ods. Naturally,  many  beneficiaries  of  social  insurance  have 
no  need  for  individualized  treatment.  Yet  it  will  be  a  major 
misfortune  if  the  insurance  administrators,  in  rejecting  so- 
cial case  work,  lose  sight  of  those  considerations  of  individ- 
ual treatment  involved  in  the  insurance  systems. 

FOR  example:  the  placement  of  unemployed  workers 
through  public  employment  offices  is  a  specialized  process 
related  to  case  work,  although  it  proceeds  along  very  differ- 
ent lines.  The  appeals  of  insured  workers  against  the  deci- 
sions of  unemployment  compensation  agencies  in  regard  to 
benefit  payments  will  certainly  involve  consideration  of  indi- 
vidual circumstances.  In  old  age  insurance  the  provision 
that  benefits  are  payable  only  upon  retirement  from  regular 
work  will  necessarily  require  some  continuous  contact  with 
the  beneficiary. 

It  is  natural  that  the  substitution  of  rights  for  needs  as  a 
basis  for  benefit  payment  should  lead  to  increased  emphasis 
upon  legal  forms  and  procedures,  but  it  is  most  important 
that  this  should  not  in  turn  foster  a  mechanical  or  legalistic- 
type  of  social  insurance  administration. 

In  the  light  of  these  insurance  developments,  social  work 
itself,  while  preserving  its  fundamental  philosophy,  must 
modify  its  methods  in  many  respects.  Notably,  social  work 
must  shift  its  former  reliance  on  long  time  family  case  work, 
psychiatry  and  the  clinic,  to  a  method  involving  short  time 
contact,  administration  and  research.  It  is  most  important 
that  social  workers  should  adapt  themselves  to  this  new 
opportunity,  and  that  they  should  contribute  to  this  new 
field  the  valuable  experience  and  the  techniques  which  the\ 
have  acquired  in  their  former  practice. 

There  should  be  no  illusion  about  the  possibilities  in  this 
direction.  Other  professions  and  skills  are  of  course  required 
in  insurance  administration.  The  question  is  whether  social 
work  can  adapt  itself  quickly  enough  to  make  its  important 
contribution  in  the  formative  years  of  the  program  which  lie 
just  ahead. 

Finally,  the  development  of  social  insurance  in  a  broad 
federal-state  program  has  brought  to  light  new  problems  of 
personnel  in  government  service.  In  these  new  fields  no 
large  groups  of  trained  workers  are  available.  This  intensi- 
fies the  need,  first,  for  merit  systems  to  bring  into  the  pro- 
gram the  best  personnel  there  is,  and  second,  for  training 
programs  to  develop  skills  which  now  do  not  exist.  This 
prospect  offers  a  great  opportunity  for  supporters  of  civil 
service  and  merit  systems,  and  also  for  those  who  can  offer 
training  facilities. 

At  the  same  time,  these  very  circumstances  offer  unusual 
opportunities  to  the  politicians,  since  in  these  new  fields  it 
is  not  yet  possible  to  establish  effective  personnel  standards. 
There  is  today  an  active  struggle  between  politics  and  merit 
and  the  issue  is  not  yet  clear.  If  the  merit  system  wins,  we 
shall  be  able  to  administer  efficiently  these  great  systems  of 
insurance.  But  for  politics  to  obtain  a  hold  on  the  insurance 
field  would  be  a  serious  threat  to  the  success  of  the  entire 
program.  This  situation  constitutes  a  challenge  to  all  those, 
including  social  workers,  who  are  committed  to  the  princi- 
ple of  merit  in  the  public  service.  It  must  be  met  promptly, 
for  ground  lost  now  will  be  hard  to  regain. 
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Medical  Care- But  How? 


By  GERTRUDE  STURGES,  M.D. 


TRADITION  and  the  law  accept  the  principle  that 
care  of  the  sick  poor  is  the  responsibility  of  society. 
.  But  that  principle  has  been  applied  haphazardly  over 
the  years  until  today  even  a  cursory  examination  shows  a 
pattern  confused  in  its  professional  and  administrative  as- 
pects,  inadequate   to  present   responsibilities,   and   without 
the  logic  and  order  fundamental  to  any  effective  program 
of  public  welfare. 

While  there  is  disagreement  in  various  quarters  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  medical  service  now  available  to  the  sick 
poor,  the  findings  of  the  recent  National  Health  Inventory 
supply  plenty  of  evidence  in  support  of  the  assertion,  long 
made  by  those  close  to  the  situation,  that  the  medical  needs 
of  the  sick  poor  are  not  being  met  satisfactorily. 

If  more  complete  medical  service  is  to  be  provided  for 
such  part  of  our  "ill-clothed,  ill-fed,  ill-housed"  population 
as  cannot  purchase  it  for  themselves,  whose  should  be  the 
job  ?  By  what  machinery  of  government  should  this  service 
— so  vast  in  its  mass,  so  individual  in  its  content — be  ad- 
ministered ? 

The  quick  and  easy  answer  is:  "By  expanding  what  we 
have.  Expand  our  health  departments,  our  welfare  depart- 
ments, our  hospitals,  our  public  health  nursing — expand, 
expand!"  The  answer  to  that  is:  our  present  set-up  for  the 
care  of  the  sick  poor  is  so  confused  in  its  allocations  of 
responsibility  and  authority  that  immediate  expansion  suffi- 
cient to  deal  with  unmet  needs  might  be  an  invitation  to 
chaos  if  not  to  collapse. 

*'"'•  <-he  fair  day  is  coming — not  this  year  or  next  per- 
haps, DUtV  coming — when  government  will  assume  more 
re\  sponsibility  in  this  area  of  human  welfare.  Facts 
must  be  "ved,  the  facts  of  great  numbers  of  people  who  in 
health  mar^,^  to  maintajn  themselves  without  public 
assistance  but  wnose  margiri  of  independence  is  so  narrow 
that  illness  leay  es  them  helpless  Their  illnesses>  untreated 
because  they  catmot  pay  the  bjll)  pave  fhe  way  to  proionged 
or  permanent  d  ependence. 

These  people   do  not  march  fo  Washington  or  demon- 


strate at  the  cit; 
though  we  do  n 
articulate — we 
did  five  years  a 


hall  or  picket  the  health  departments.  But 
ot  see  or  hear  them — they  are  curiously  in- 
now  a  great  deal  more  about  them  than  we 
o,  and  we  know  something  more  about  the 


ingle  that  now  complicates  their  problems, 
jh  certainly  to  see  that  much  must  be  done 
)repared  to  administer  a  program  of  the 


administrative  t 

We  know  enou 

before  we  are 

size  and  comple^  demanded  by  their  needs&  in  sickness. 

Among  the  n\ny  tnjngs  tne  depression  brought  to  public 
attention  were  the  facts  about  people  unabie  to  pay  for 
medical  care,  f<cts  whkh  hitherto  had  been  aimost  the 
exclusive  possess,Qn  Q{  physicians,  nurses  and  social  work- 
ers. To  be  sure  the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical 
Care,  working  i^  a  per;od  Of  prosperity,  had  spread  a  lot 
of  this  informal^  Qn  the  rccor(J)  but  it  took  {he  depression 
to  make  it  vivid  jjy  pusning  onto  public  aid  great  numbers 
of  people  who  ^itheTto  bad  maintained  themselves  and 
whose  lack  of  -leeded  medicai  care  had  been  no  one's 
business  but  then  Qwn 

The  Federal  JU^ney  Rei;ef  Administration  held  that 
medical  care  is  oe  of  fhe  necessities  of  ^  and  developed 
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procedures  for  implementing  this  policy  through  payments 
from  relief  funds  to  individual  physicians,  dentists,  phar- 
macists and  nursing  associations  (but  not  hospitals)  for 
services  to  relief  clients.  Some  of  the  programs  then  initi- 
ated have  been  continued  and  developed  with  local  funds, 
but  in  many  localities  medical  care  is  back  where  it  was 
before.  FERA  brought  out  not  only  the  need  of  the  eco- 
nomically disfranchised  for  medical  treatment  but  the  lack 
of  orderly  organization  for  rendering  it. 

Further  light  on  the  problem  has  been  supplied  by  the 
National  Health  Inventory  which,  as  said  in  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  [February  1938,  page  54]  gave  the  nation  "its 
first  life-sized  answers"  to  such  questions  as:  "Who  and  how 
many  people  in  the  United  States  are  sick  at  a  given  time  ? 
What  is  the  nature  of  their  disability?  How  much  medical 
and  nursing  care  do  they  receive?  How  do  the  amounts  of 
total  sickness  and  of  care  received  relate  to  economic  con- 
ditions ?" 

It  is  not  possible  to  review  here  the  exhaustive  facts  and 
figures  of  the  inventory.  The  findings,  substantiating  those 
of  earlier,  less  extensive' studies  show  that  families  with  an 
annual  income  of  less  than  $1000 — probably  a  third  of  our 
entire  population — are  sick  oftener,  that  their  illnesses  last 
longer  and  that  they  have  less  medical  and  nursing  care 
than  their  better-to-do  neighbors. 

In  any  discussion  of  means  for  meeting  the  needs  of  per- 
sons unable  to  pay  for  medical  care  three  questions  arise : 

1.  Should   tax   funds   provide   medical   care? 

2.  Who  should  be  eligible  for  tax-supported  medical  care? 

3.  How  should  tax-supported  medical  care  be  administered? 

The  first  question,  long  and  vigorously  debated  up  and 
down  the  land,  seems  academic  considering  that  tax  funds 
always  have  provided  medical  care  in  continually  widening 
areas  of  practice.  Along  with  the  poor  laws  that  plague 
us,  we  inherited  from  good  Queen  Bess  the  principle  that, 
as  Surgeon  General  Thomas  Parran  said  at  the  recent 
Conference  on  Better  Care  of  Mothers  and  Babies,  "medi- 
cal care  of  the  indigent  is  a  responsibility  of  society  equal 
to  the  responsibility  of  providing  them  with  food,  shelter 
and  clothing." 

THE  history  of  public  medical  care  is  one  of  slow  and 
continuous  extension.  It  has  been  estimated  that  local, 
state  and  federal  jurisdictions  expend  some  $500  million 
annually  for  the  prevention  of  diseases  and  the  medical 
care  of  the  needy.  The  federal  government  alone  expends 
something  like  $100  million  a  year  for  these  purposes.  In 
addition  to  its  preventive  program,  government  has  as- 
sumed almost  complete  responsibility  for  the  hospital  care 
of  tuberculosis  and  of  contagious  and  mental  disease  not 
only  for  the  indigent  but  for  the  general  population.  Some 
local  jurisdictions  also  provide  considerable  service  for  acute 
illness  through  city  or  county  hospitals,  and  through  pay- 
ments to  voluntary  hospitals,  nursing  associations  and  physi- 
cians. Many  communities,  however,  still  depend  for  such 
service  upon  privately  supported  agencies — hospitals,  clin- 
ics and  nursing  associations — and  upon  the  medical  profes- 
sion which,  with  its  tradition  of  serving  the  sick  poor  with- 
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lout  pa\,  continues  to  provide  literally  millions  of  dollars 
I  worth  of  care  annually  to  persons  unable  to  pay  for  it. 
I  But  the  voluntary  agencies  and  the  medical  profession  have 
I  been  hard  hit  by  the  depression  and  no  longer  can  afford 
I  to  carry  this  growing  burden. 

Thus  the  answer  to  the  question,  "Should  tax  funds  pro- 
vide- medical  care?"  is,  "They  already  are  doing  so."  The 
t  principle  is  established,  but  the  practice  is  very  uneven. 

The  answer   to  the  second   question,   "Who  should   be 

|  eligible  ?"  is  by  no  means  simple,  for  it  is  encrusted  with 

[traditions  and  hung  with  varying  interpretations  and  prac- 

Admitting  the  eligibility  of  the  legally  indigent  (those 

b dependent  on   public  aid  for  food  and  shelter)    there  re- 

,  mains  the  great  mass  of  borderliners,  those  receiving  such 

[public  aid  as  WPA  employment  and  assistance  under  the 

Asocial  security  services,  and  those  not  on  relief  but  unable 

to  pay  for  their  own  care  in  sickness. 

To  discover  the  prevailing  policy  of  public  welfare  de- 
partments toward  these  borderliners  the  American  Public 
['Welfare  Association   recently   gathered   information   from 
fifty  large  counties  and  cities  over  the  country.  Eight  of 
these  jurisdictions  reported  that  the  otherwise  self-support- 
Ijing  are  not  eligible  for  tax-supported  medical  services;  five 
that   special   types  of  cases  or  categories,  such  as  "emer- 
gencies," and   WPA  employes  are  eligible;  ten   that   the 
'Otherwise    self-supporting    may    be    eligible    for    hospital 
Sand/or  out-patient  treatment  after  financial  investigation ; 
twenty-seven  that  they  may  be  eligible  for  any  type  of  ser- 
vice after  such  investigation.  Varying  practice  in  this  last 
group  is  indicated  by  such  replies  as:  "We  accept  them  on 
U  budgetary  deficiency  basis,  with  rather  liberal  interpre- 
tation." .  .  .  "Very  selective  basis,  very  few  such  cases." 
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Collegt  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University 
PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE  AND   HYGIENE,   by   M.  J.    Kosenau     Ap- 

pleton.  1913. 

Because  it  remains  the  only  comprehensive  textbook  in 
English  describing  the  preventable  diseases  and  the  administra- 
tive measures  applicable  to  their  control. 

THE  OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASES,  by  W.  Oilman  Thompson.  Ap- 
pleton.  1914. 

Because  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  clinician  was 
here  applied  to  a  whole  new  world  of  preventable  disease. 

P.PIIIFMIOLOCY  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH,  by  V.  C.  Vaughan.  C.  V. 
Motby.  1922. 

Because  the  natural  history  of  communicable  diseases  as 
here  presented  has  influenced  public  health  services  through- 
out the  United  States. 

en  11  ii  HYGIENE,  by  S.  Josephine  Baker.  Harper.  1925. 

Because  the  survival  of  mothers  and  children  in  this  country 
has  been  made  more  probable  and  happier  through  this  book. 

HEALTH     PROBLEMS     OP    ORGANI/ED     SOCIETY,     by     Sir     Arthur 
Newiholme.  P.  S.  King  and  Son.  1927. 

Because  it  has  enlarged  the  imagination  of  every  health 
worker. 

1937  BOOK 

SHADOW  ON   THE  LAND — SYPHILIS,   by   Thoma*   I'arran.    Rev- 
nil.   1937. 

Because  it  is  a  potent  weapon  for  the  medical  profession 
and  the  layman  in  the  attack  on  "the  next  great  plague  to  go." 


It  is  clear  that  in  most  places  eligibility  turns  on  inves- 
tigation of  ability  to  pay.  The  practical  question  then  arises, 
who  shall  be  responsible  for  this  investigation?  The  prac- 
tical answer  is,  the  agency  that  pays  the  bill — the  hospital 
that  admits  the  patient  to  its  own  free  service,  or  the  pub- 
lic department  that  refers  the  patient  to  the  hospital  as  a 
public  charge.  In  practice,  the  line  of  this  responsibility  is 
apt  to  become  confused,  following  local  habits  rather  than 
definite  policies.  This  is  aggravated  of  course  where  gov- 
ernmental responsibility  for  actual  service  or  for  payment 
for  service  is  split  up  arbitrarily  between  departments. 

HOSPITALS  and  the  medical  profession  have  had  long 
experience  in  defining  eligibility  for  free  care,  and 
have  made  many  studies  of  the  subject,  most  of  them  aimed 
at  determining  the  extent  of  "clinic  abuse."  In  1928  the 
Out-Patient  Committee  of  the  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion summarized  outstanding  studies  of  twenty-five  years 
and  defined  social  and  financial  factors  involved  in  decisions 
as  to  patients'  ability  or  inability  to  pay. 

Public  welfare  officials  have  much  less  recorded  experi- 
ence to  guide  them.  A  good  many  of  them,  struggling  with 
new  and  complicated  responsibilities,  pressed  by  the  obvi- 
ous need  for  medical  services  and  by  restricted  budgets,  find 
themselves  in  a  sea  of  difficulties,  lacking  definite  princi- 
ples on  how  to  determine  eligibility,  and  with  their  author- 
ity to  make  decisions  sometimes  challenged. 

A  joint  committee  representing  the  American  Public 
Welfare  Association  and  the  American  Hospital  Associ- 
ation has  been  studying  the  urgent  question  of  eligibility. 
It  is  not  attempting  to  set  up  standards  of  eligibility  but 
to  formulate  principles  under  which  the  authorities  of 
each  jurisdiction,  within  the  framework  of  state  laws  and 
local  ordinances,  can  develop  fair  standards  for  determina- 
tion. Its  work  is  not  completed,  but  the  committee  seems 
to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  determination  of  a  patient's 
need  for  medical  care  is  primarily  the  responsibility  of  the 
medical  profession,  but  that  the  responsibility  for  determin- 
ing whether  he  can  be  given  such  care  at  public  expense 
rests  with  the  public  official  charged  by  law  with  providing 
essential  services  to  needy  persons. 

The  committee  has  approached  the  subject  with  the  con- 
viction that  many  of  the  present  difficulties  need  not  exist 
if  the  whole  plan  for  admitting  patients  to  tax-supported 
medical  care  is  worked  out  jointly  by  public  welfare  offi- 
cials, physicians  and  hospital  authorities. 

If  the  answer  to  who  is  eligible  is  foggy  in  current  prac- 
tice, the  answer  to  who  should  administer  tax-supported 
medical  care  is  completely  beclouded.  The  American  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Association  secured  a  sample  of  the  current 
situation  from  the  welfare  departments  of  twenty-seven 
states  and  fifty-four  large  counties  and  cities.  Many  wel- 
fare departments  reported  broad  responsibilities  for  admin- 
istering medical  services.  For  example,  seven  of  the  states 
and  twenty-five  of  the  smaller  jurisdictions  reported  their 
welfare  departments  operating  medical  institutions,  mostly 
hospitals,  as  well  as  administering  other  medical  programs 
such  as  home  care  by  physicians.  In  another  five  states  and 
fifteen  communities  public  welfare  agencies  were  adminis- 
tering home  care  but  no  institutions. 

Health  departments,  it  seems,  have  less  responsibility  in 
this  field.  For  example,  in  the  localities  which  reported, 
general  hospitals  are  operated  by  sixteen  welfare  depart- 
ments and  by  only  four  health  departments;  mental  hos- 
pitals, by  fifteen  welfare,  one  health ;  tuberculosis  hospi- 
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tals  by  thirteen  welfare,  fourteen  health;  contagious  dis- 
ease hospitals  by  ten  welfare,  fourteen  health.  Sixteen  cities 
reported  physicians'  home  care  provided  or  paid  for  by  wel- 
fare departments ;  seven  by  health  departments ;  three  by 
emergency  relief  administrations.  Two  cities  provided  the 
same  type  of  service  through  two  different  departments. 

THE  further  one  goes  in  delving  into  "who  is  doing 
what"  in  providing  tax-supported  medical  care  the 
more  evidence  is  found  of  overlapping  or  duplicating  au- 
thority. Of  fifteen  reporting  states  that  operate  more  than 
one  type  of  hospital  (general,  mental,  tuberculosis)  ten 
divide  this  responsibility  between  two  or  more  separate  de- 
partments. In  two  states  three  different  departments  oper- 
ate hospitals  while  a  fourth  (and  in  one  instance  a  fifth) 
is  responsible  for  payment  to  voluntary  hospitals  for  the 
care  of  special  categories  of  disease.  In  one  of  these  states 
two  additional  authorities  in  each  county,  acting  independ- 
ently of  any  state  authority,  administer  payment  to  volun- 
tary hospitals  for  general  care  of  the  poor.  In  twenty-one 
of  the  forty  reporting  cities  and  counties  in  which  tax  funds 
provide  both  general  hospital  and  physicians'  home  care, 
these  services  are  now  administered  by  two  different  pub- 
lic departments. 

In  spite  of  all  the  criss-crossing  authority  in  the  re- 
porting cities  and  counties — or  perhaps  because  of  it — a 
good  many  serious  gaps  exist  in  the  tax-supported  services 
provided.  For  example,  three  cities  and  counties  reported 
no  tax-supported  general  hospital  service  whatever;  four- 
teen no  public  provision  for  the  hospitalization  of  contagi- 
ous diseases;  six,  no  home  care  by  physicians;  thirteen,  no 
dental  care. 

It  is  not  only  the  lack  of  facilities  for  medical  care  that 
plagues  welfare  officials,  but  the  inadequacy  of  existing  fa- 
cilities. Of  sixty-six  replies  by  welfare  officials  to  the 
APWA's  inquiry  concerning  unmet  medical  needs,  few 
indeed  reported  no  inadequacies  whether  in  hospital  ser- 
vice, institutional  care  for  the  chronic  sick,  medical  service 
in  the  home,  clinic,  dental,  preventive  or  diagnostic  ser- 
vices ;  or  in  services  for  special  groups  such  as  WPA  work- 
ers, transients  or  recipients  of  social  security  assistance. 
Replies  include  such  phrases  as  "all  pitifully  inadequate" 
.  .  .  "service  especially  lacking  in  rural  areas."  Eighteen 
jurisdictions,  for  example,  reported  as  "most  unsatisfac- 
tory" their  provision  for  tuberculosis;  fourteen  for  ven- 
ereal disease;  and  so  on  down  the  list  to  the  one  commu- 
nity that  reported  provision  for  Negro  unmarried  mothers 
as  its  greatest  inadequacy. 

Many  communities  long  have  had  machinery  for  the 
participation  of  the  medical  professions  and  public  health 
authorities  in  planning  the  medical  programs  of  the  pub- 
lic welfare  department.  FERA  rules  required  it.  But  the 
APWA  inquiry  showed  that  at  the  present  time  welfare 
departments  are  not  making  full  use  of  professional  ad- 
vice. Of  twelve  state  departments  reporting  responsibilities 
for  medical  care  only  five  had  professional  advisory  com- 
mittees; of  forty  cities  and  counties,  only  eighteen.  Five  of 
the  twelve  states  reported  physicians  in  charge  of  the  medi- 
cal program.  Nineteen  of  the  forty  counties  and  cities  re- 
ported professional  persons  in  charge — fourteen  physicians, 
three  nurses,  two  medical  social  workers.  The  medical 
programs  in  seven  reporting  states  and  twenty-one  cities 
and  counties  are  administered  by  "laymen."  The  inquiry 
indicates  that  whatever  the  general  principles  of  profes- 
sional supervision  of  medical  programs,  in  actual  practice 


many  of  the  medical  services  administered  by  welfare  de- 
partments are  without  such  supervision. 

Although  provocative,  the  birdseye  view  afforded  by  the 
APWA  inquiry  into  the  present  administrative  set-up 
for  tax-supported  medical  care  is  merely  a  preliminary 
step.  The  need  for  a  thorough  authoritative  study  is  clear- 
ly indicated,  so  that  arfter  conference  among  appropriate 
groups,  principles  (but  not  an  exact  pattern)  of  adminis- 
trative responsibility  may  be  developed.  Such  questions 
must  be  considered  as: 

Should  several  different  governmental  departments  on  each 
level  (federal,  state,  local)  'be  responsible  for  administering 
medical  care,  or  should  it  be  the  responsibility  of  a  single  de- 
partment on  each  level? 

Should  responsibility  for  both  the  social  and  medical  treat- 
ment of  an  individual  be  combined  in  the  welfare  depart- 
ment? Should  both  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  disease  be] 
combined?  Should  all  three  be  combined,  or  should  medical 
care  be  quite  independent  of  social  treatment  and  public 
health? 

Medical  care,  welfare,  and  public  health  have  close  ties 
and  there  are  arguments  on  the  score  of  continuity  of  care, 
efficiency  and  economy  for  the  several  combinations.  Possi- 
bly the  principles  ultimately  developed  will  suggest  differ- 
ent arrangements  according  to  the  size  and  the  nature — 
urban  or  rural — of  the  jurisdiction  to  be  served. 

This  country  is  not  alone  in  facing  problems  stemming 
from  the  haphazard  development  of  governmental  respon- 
sibility for  medical  care.  The  recent  Report  on  the  British 
Health  Services,  by  a  group  familiarly  known  as  PEP 
(Political  and  Economic  Planning),  analyzes  the  diversity 
of  structure  and  lack  of  integration  of  the  British  health 
and  medical  services,  and  in  its  summary  says: 

Study  is  needed  not  only  of  the  diseases  and  disabilities  of 
the  human  body  but  of  the  health  services  themselves,  with 
their  cancerous  growths  of  redundant  institutions  and  commit- 
tees needing  drastic  surgical  treatment. 

We  also  show  that  the  public  health  services  are  enormously 
hampered  by  piecemeal  and  anomalous  methods  of  organiza- 
tion which  have  no  justification  upon  health  and  administra- 
tive grounds  and  involve  waste  of  resources  and  increased 
suffering  or  inconveniences  to  the  consumer. 

MANY  public  welfare  officials,  so  deep  in  the  trees  that 
they  can't  see  the  woods,  are  muddling  through 
their  day-to-day  difficulties  without  much  awareness  of 
how  ill-defined  are  the  principles  and  policies  under  which 
medical  care  programs  operate.  But  leaders  among  them, 
as  among  physicians  and  public  health  and  hospital  ad- 
ministrators, realize  that  the  house  urgently  needs  to  be 
put  in  order.  The  federal  government,  and  various  pro- 
fessional organizations  such  as  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation and  the  American  Public  Health  Association, 
have  urged  integration  and  coordination  of  governmental 
medical  and  health  services,  and  the  necessity  for  careful 
study  of  the  means  by  which  the  general  will  to  cooperate 
may  be  made  effective.  The  trustees  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  for  example,  are  encouraging  state  and 
county  medical  societies  to  assume  leadership  in  securing  co- 
operation to  determine  and  supply  "the  prevailing  need  for 
medical  and  preventive  medical  services  where  such  may 
be  insufficient  or  unavailable."  The  American  Public 
Health  Association  has  a  special  committee  to  cooperate 
with  other  bodies  in  "extending  public  health  work  to  meet 
modern  needs.  ..."  The  recent  Conference  on  Better 
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lor  Mothers  and  Babies,  called  by  the  U.S.  Children's 
[Bureau  [see  Survey  Midmonthly,  February  1938,  page  38] 
emphasized  planning  and  coordination  of  medical  programs 
(and  brought  together  representatives  of  nearly  a  hundred 
(national  agencies  concerned.  Most  recently,  the  President's 
Interdepartmental  Committee  to  Coordinate  Health  and 
Welfare  Activities  has  released  its  study,  The  Need  for  a 
[National  Health  Program,  showing  the  interrelations 
among  the  major  problems  and  the  importance  of  a  gen- 
eral coordinated  plan  of  action. 

To  bring  public  welfare  officials  in  touch  with  sources 
of  aid  for  their  current  difficulties,  the  APVVA  has  ap- 
pointed a  physician  as  liaison  officer  between  its  own  mem- 
tiers  and  national  agencies  concerned  with  the  professional 


aspects  of  medical  service,  such  as  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  American 
Dental  Association,  the  American  Hospital  Association, 
the  National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing,  the 
Children's  Bureau  and  so  on.  The  APWA  proposes  to 
bring  the  problems  of  public  welfare  officials  in  this  area 
to  the  attention  of  appropriate  medical  and  health  agencies 
with  a  view  to  stimulating  studies  and  joint  agreements 
on  policies  and  procedures. 

"Joint  planning"  and  "coordination  of  effort"  are  the 
watchwords  in  the  effort  to  give  more  adequate  service  to 
persons  unable  to  pay  for  medical  care.  All  signs  point  to 
the  development  of  more  carefully  thought  out  policies  and 
more  orderly  procedures. 


The  Things  We  Do  Together 


By  HELEN  CODY  BAKER 


A^Y  man  or  woman  who  acknowledges  an  urge  to 
make  life  more  worth  living,  for  some  of  us  or  for 
all  of  us,  finds  that  he  has  moved  into  a  mental 
neighborhood  full  of  other  people  who  share  his  sincerity 
and  conviction,  but  who  are  otherwise  "as  different  as  their 
fingerprints."  Any  organization  coming  under  the  broad 
cation  of  "social  welfare"  leases  space  in  this  com- 
Imunity  of  interests. 

In  this  neighborhood  of  ideas  and  purposes  there  is  need 
for  a  wise  and  economical  distribution  of  energy.  We  have 
all  been  thinking  a  good  deal  about  such  distribution  in  the 
.past  twenty-five  years.  We  have  been  calling  it  "community 
organization,"  "social  engineering,"  or  plain  "planning." 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  in  Chicago,  a  handful  of 
agency  executives  undertook  to  fit  together  the  rough  edges 
nf  public  and  private  social  agency  work  into  some  sort  of 
•community  welfare  plan.  What  they  got  when  they  finally 
saw  it  all  in  one  piece  was  an  old-fashioned  crazy  quilt. 
iThrrr  were  whole  blocks  of  patchwork  that  carried  out  con- 
Distent  patterns,  such  as  the  federations  of  settlements  and 
jday  nurseries.  There  were  others  arranged  in  harmonious 
•colors,  such  as  the  Jewish  charities.  There  were  dozens  of 
[unattached  squares,  triangles  and  rectangles  representing 
individual  agencies  which  had  to  be  fitted  somewhere  into 
the  big  design,  and  a  number  of  pieces  that  had  been  dyed 
ne\v  colors.  Some  were  faded  and  some  were  threadbare. 
There  were  big  holes  that  needed  filling  in,  overlapping 
margins  and  all  kinds  of  discrepancies. 

This  little  group  of  original  planners  could  have  made  a 
neater  job  of  it  if  they  had  started  from,  scratch,  but  they 
didn't.  They  used  what  they  had.  They  matched,  pieced, 

'mined  edges  and  filled  in  gaps.  They  called  themselves  a 
Council  of  Social  Agencies.  It  was  a  good  name,  then — 
for  this  early  council  belonged  to  the  agencies.  Its  first  con- 
cern was  to  prevent  duplication  and  overlapping,  promote 
cooperation,  and  supplement  individual  effort  by  united 
planning. 

Drop  the  crazy  quilt  idea  here.  It  doesn't  fit  the  rest  of 
this  story  any  better  than  that  original  patchwork  fits  to- 
day's idea  of  welfare  planning  in  a  great  city.  Swing  back 
to  the  idea  of  a  neighborhood  of  ideas  and  purposes,  and 
look  critically  at  our  title,  "Council  of  Social  Agencies." 


Might  it  give  the  impression  that  we  are  an  agency- 
protective  association?  If  so,  we  have  outgrown  it.  The 
council's  direct  services  to  its  member  agencies,  its  steady 
effort  to  raise  standards  of  individual  work,  help  plan 
specific  programs,  advise  on  personnel,  budgets  and  countless 
other  agency  problems,  is  only  a  part  of  its  usefulness  to  the 
city  of  Chicago.  The  biggest  end  of  our  task  today  is  to 
bring  together  the  forces  in  the  city  concerned  with  social 
welfare  in  its  broadest  sense;  to  provide  the  setting  in 
which  all  the  groups  that  have  a  stake  in  this  enterprise 
may  meet ;  to  see  that  they  do  meet,  get  acquainted,  recog- 
nize their  common  interests,  find  stimulation  in  their  differ- 
ing viewpoints,  pool  their  thinking  and  unite  for  action 
whenever  it  is  possible. 

Is  it  the  place  of  the  council  to  provide  the  traffic  lights 
and  call  attention  to  them?  Yes;  but  not  to  enforce  ob- 
servance with  a  policeman's  star,  or  even  a  financial  big 
stick.  If  an  agency  runs  through  the  red  light,  we  are  in  the 
position  of  the  Wisconsin  game  warden  who  said  he  had 
"full  powers  except  the  power  of  arrest."  Our  hope  lies  in 
being  able  to  create  a  spirit  of  friendly  cooperation  which 
makes  running  through  the  red  light  very  bad  form. 

To  a  council  of  social  agencies,  the  profession  of  social 
work  is  only  one  of  many  community  forces.  Social  wel- 
fare, today,  is  not  the  exclusive  problem  of  any  one  pro- 
fession. The  council  belongs  to  the  community  and  social 
work  is  a  tool  which  is  useful  in  getting  a  community  job 
well  done.  The  job  itself  is  everybody's  responsibility.  It  is 
the  council's  business  to  take  many  problems  back  to  the 
community  and  to  specific  agencies;  to  be  alert  to  new  de- 
velopments, quick  to  recognize  new  groupings,  and  to  draw 
them  into  our  neighborhood  of  ideas  and  purposes,  intro- 
ducing them  to  old  residents  who  share  their  interests,  help- 
ing them  find  places  among  congenial  spirits,  making  them 
feel  at  home. 

There  have  been  so  many  new  faces  these  last  few  years 
that  these  responsibilities  have  doubled  and  trebled.  Fitting 
federal  programs  into  our  own  program,  planning  for  relief 
and  work  relief,  housing  and  recreation,  employment  and 
social  security — or,  as  it  has  sometimes  seemed,  fitting  our 
local  plans  into  the  huge  federal  design — haf  been  far  from 
easy.  But  it  has  been  possible  because  of  the  fact  that,  to  a 
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great  extent,  the  new  federal  agencies  in  Chicago  have 
drawn  their  man  and  woman  power  from  our  older  public 
and  private  agencies  which  have  had  a  quarter  century's 
experience  in  team  play.  The  development  of  left-wing 
movements  among  social  workers  has  introduced  fresh  ele- 
ments into  our  community  of  ideas  and  purposes ;  and  here 
again  the  leaders  are  not  strangers.  Most  of  them  are 
young  men  and  women  who  came  into  these  same  agencies 
in  the  early  years  of  the  depression.  Between  them  and  our 
more  conservative  leaders  there  is  no  broader  gap  than  that 
between  the  generations  in  any  neighborhood. 

How  does  a  council  of  social  agencies,  today,  go  about 
its  business  of  representing  the  welfare  interests  of  the 
whole  community?  Begin  with  our  board  of  directors. 
Technically,  this  policy  forming  body  is  selected  from  the 
boards  and  staffs  of  agencies  which  hold  membership  in  the 
council.  But  211  agencies  with  4200  board  members  and 
heaven-knows  how  many  staff  members  afford  a  wide  range 
of  choice.  Every  field  of  social  work  must  have  its  spokes- 
man. Both  public  and  private  effort  must  have  a  voice. 
There  must  be  wide  religious,  racial  and  occupational  rep- 
resentation. Bankers,  industrialists,  doctors,  nurses,  lawyers, 
teachers,  ministers.  Important  new  developments  in  Chicago 
must  find  a  place.  We  drew  out  a  chair  two  years  ago  for 
the  Illinois  State  Employment  Service.  At  the  monthly 
luncheon  meetings  of  our  board  the  profession  of  social 
work  rubs  elbows  with  these  other  interests  and  finds 
common  ground  with  them.  It  sometimes  takes — or  gives- — 
a  nudge  in  the  ribs,  gets  its  toes  stepped  on  under  the  table, 
or  does  a  little  stepping  on  its  own  part. 

Long  before  some  of  these  community  interests  appear 
on  the  board,  they  are  reflected  in  the  activities  of  scores 
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Listed  by  HOWARD  S.  BRAUCHER 

National   Recreation   Association 

THE    SPIRIT   OF    YOUTH    AND   THE   CITY    STREETS,    by    Jane    Ad- 
dams.    Macmillan.    1909. 

Because  although  written  slightly  earlier  than  the  desig- 
nated period,  its  picture  of  city  youth  helped  lay  founda- 
tions for  the  recreation  movement. 

WHAT  MEN  LIVE  BY,  by  Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.D.  Houghton, 
Mifflin.  1914. 

Because  it  persuasively  presented  buoyant,  positive,  bal- 
anced, real  living. 

PLAY  IN  EDUCATION,  by  Joseph  Lee.  Macmillan.  1915. 

Because  it  still  stands  as  an  imaginative,  accurate,  mas- 
terly picture  of  play  as  the  serious  business  of  childhood. 

THE   IRON    MAN    IN    INDUSTRY,    by    Arthur    Pound.    Little, 
Brown.   1922. 

Because  it  proved  that  to  educate  for  life  today  must 
mean  to  educate  for  leisure. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WHOLE  MAN,  by  L.  P.  Jacks.  Har- 
per. 1931. 

Because  it  convincingly  insisted  that  skill-hungry  men  and 
women  must  have  co-education  of  mind  and  body. 

1937  BOOK 

RESEARCH    MEMORANDUM    ON    RECREATION    IN    THE   DEPRESSION, 

by  Jesse  P.  Stainer.  Social  Science  Research  Council. 

Because  its  listing  of  trends  and  of  needed  research  con- 
stitutes a  thrilling  challenge  for  the  future  of  recreation. 


of  committees  under  the  council's  divisions,  sections  and  de 
partments.  All  down  the  line,  laymen  and  social  worker: 
are  working  together  at  a  wide  range  of  specific  undertak 
ings:  planning  an  intake  system  for  Chicago's  clinics;  grap 
pling  with  the  problems  that  confront  unmarried  mothers 
revising  the  standard  budget  for  dependent  families ;  study 
ing  the  division  of  responsibility  between  "protective"  agen 
cies  and  other  fields  of  work ;  arranging  institutes  and  shon 
study  courses;  reviewing  budgets  for  the  community  fund 

The  council's  weekly  News  Letter  on  social  work  in  Chi 
cago  goes  to  1500  key  people — laymen  and  social  workers 
In  its  interpretation  of  events  it  sometimes  tries  to  preseni 
a  consensus  of  opinion  and  sometimes  provides  a  forum  foi 
several  different  points  of  view.  New  voices  can  be  recog- 
nized  in  the  News  Letter  before  they  are  heard  on  commit- 
tees or  on  the  board  of  directors,  if  what  they  have  to  sa\ 
is  important  to  social  welfare  in  Chicago.  Points  of  view  oi 
unions  of  social  workers  and  client  organizations,  activities 
of  pressure  groups,  controversies  between  the  profession  oi 
social  work  and  its  neighbors,  can  be  aired  thoroughly  ir 
its  pages.  Developments  in  the  federal  and  state  welfart 
programs  are  put  before  the  local  community  in  the  Newt 
Letter,  thus  making  it  an  added  link  between  public  and 
private  social  work. 

There  are  other  ways  of  keeping  our  neighborhood  oi 
ideas  and  purposes  in  touch  with  its  many  parts  and  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Summarized  reports  of  health  centers 
in  New  York  and  other  cities  were  recently  sent  out  to  th« 
members  of  our  health  division.  Executives  of  member  agen- 
cies have  just  been  circularized  with  a  reprint  of  Dr.  A.  C. 
Bachmeyer's  article,  Labor  Unions  in  Hospitals,  which  they 
probably  missed  when  it  appeared  in  The  Modern  Hospital. 
New  trends  in  social  welfare  work  are  written  into  Chi- 
cago's history  by  inclusion  in  the  Council  Year  Book. 

Special  meetings  and  open  forums  are  another  technique 
for  "keeping  the  welfare  army  swinging  along  in  step."  The 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  called  one  of  the  first  large 
meetings  of  social  workers  and  laymen  ever  held  in  Chicago 
to  consider  unemployment  compensation  and  old  age  in- 
surance. Perhaps  it  was  the  first — we  can't  remember.  But 
at  any  rate,  it  was  back  in  the  dear  dead  days  of  1928, 
when  the  idea  of  social  insurance  was  so  new  in  this  coun- 
try as  to  be  almost  revolutionary.  Noses  were  carefully 
counted  to  be  sure  there  were  no  newspaper  reporters  present. 
At  the  1938  board  member  conference  of  the  council,  the 
best  speakers  we  could  muster  brought  an  intelligent  group 
of  laymen  up  to  date  on  the  federal  housing  program,  and 
on  the  influence  of  psychiatry  on  human  behavior.  Delegates 
— lay  and  professional — were  called  together  this  winter 
to  hear  the  report  of  the  survey  committee  on  Cook  County 
Hospital  and  to  listen  to  what  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  had  to  say  about  syphilis  in  Chicago. 

Study  courses  offer  another  opportunity  for  better  ac- 
quaintance between  fields  of  social  work  as  well  as  between 
the  profession  of  social  work  and  its  neighbors.  Recreation 
leaders  from  the  city  park  system  are  getting  a  taste  of  case 
work  this  winter  in  a  course  on  principles  and  practices  in 
the  case  work  and  group  work  fields.  For  the  past  three 
years  a-  large  and  enthusiastic  class  of  Protestant  ministers 
has  met  each  winter  for  a  council  course  on  Chicago's  social 
services. 

The  departments  of  social  work  of  leading  universities 
give  generously  of  their  time  and  thought  to  studies  carried 
on  by  the  council's  department  of  statistics  and  research, 
and  their  representatives  serve  on  many  committees. 
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All  this  goes  fairly  smoothly.  It  also  goes  slowly.  We  can 
seldom  point  with  pride  to  outstanding  victories  and  say, 
"This  was  achieved,  alone  and  single-handed,  by  the  Coun- 
jcil  of  Social  Agencies."  What  usually  happens  is  something 
like  this:  We  call  a  big  meeting  to  discuss  the  lack  of 
[ambulance  service  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  right  people 
come  to  it.  The  newspapers  give  it  a  little  space.  The  Newt 
\Letter  gives  it  an  airing.  When — after  a  long  time — the 
city  of  Chicago  gets  twenty-four  new  ambulances,  it  isn't 
our  story.  The  commissioner  of  police  sends  out  the  re- 
leases. No  one  but  the  secretary  of  the  council's  health 
division  will  ever  know  how  much  time  he  spent  in  talking 
to  the  people  who  could  do  the  job  or  the  people  who  were 
especially  interested  in  getting  it  done,  and  in  stirring  up 
excitement  about  it. 

This  part  of  the  council  program  is  carried  by  the  pro- 
fessional staff,  and  it's  "done  with  the  legs  and  the  back." 
If  a  local  public  agency  and  a  new  federal  agency  have  simi- 
lar— or  conflicting — plans  for  vocational  guidance;  if  a 
new  plan  for  public  recreation  overlaps  an  existing  service 
in  the  private  field ;  if  there  is  distrust  or  misunderstanding 
between  public  and  private  health  agencies  or  tension  be- 
tween the  new  city  relief  system  and  the  private  family 
welfare  agencies,  somebody  on  the  council  staff  should 
serve,  and  frequently  does,  as  a  trouble-shooter.  Sometimes 
a  couple  of  interviews  will  do  the  trick,  backed  up  by  a 
round  table  discussion  among  the  people  most  concerned 
and  a  story  in  the  News  Letter.  Sometimes  all  that  is 
needed  is  an  introduction  or  a  word  of  explanation  between 
two  people  who  really  want  to  see  the  same  thing  accom- 
plished. Sometimes  a  little  well  directed  pressure  from  all 
the  agencies  in  a  section  is  indicated ;  sometimes  months  of 
patient  liaison  work  among  the  many  community  groups 
which  can  contribute  to  the  developing  program. 

Frequently  we  fail.  We  miss  many  good  bets  because  of 
lack  of  time,  or  staff,  or  money  or  because  of  plain  human 
frailty.  But  our  staff  has  wide  interests  and  many  points 
of  view.  As  individuals,  they  have  contacts  with  all  sorts 
of  groups,  from  labor  unions  to  the  Junior  League.  The 
members  of  council  committees  cover  a  lot  of  ground,  too, 
and  are  pretty  good  talkers  and  listeners.  All  this  keeps  us 
fairly  well-informed  and  alert.  Of  course  we  never  see  the 
outer  edges  of  our  opportunity.  But  that's  a  perpetual  chal- 
lenge. Often,  the  job  is  done,  and  well  done,  without  our 
raising  a  finger.  The  council  doesn't  claim  the  credit  for  all 
the  fine  cooperation  in  social  welfare  that  goes  on  in 
Chicago. 

This,  however,  is  the  least  of  our  worries.  We  have  no 
"status"  to  maintain,  no  "face"  to  save  before  the  world. 
We  are  still  enough  of  a  "Council  of  Social  Agencies"  to 
be  satisfied  when  we  see  member  organizations  perfect  their 
programs  and — collectively — find  a  greater  strength  than 
the  sum  of  their  individual  efforts.  As  a  common  denomi- 
nator of  these  separate'  endeavors,  the  interest  of  the  coun- 
cil i-.  in  seeing  things  happen,  in  opening  up  channels 
through  which  they  may  happen. 

Because  our  main  purpose  is  to  bring  individuals  and 
organizations  together  for  the  general  good,  the  board  of 
directors  seldom  takes  action  on  controversial  issues.  But  the 
council  often  provides  a  neutral  ground'  on  which  both 
parties  can  be  heard,'  especially  when  there  is  hope  of  their 
finding  common  cause;  and  individuals  of  board  and  staff 
range  far  afield  and  can  be  found  on  both  sides  of  a  dozen 
controversial  fences. 

An  individual  agency  among  council  members  is  usually 


the  spear-head  of  a  new  development.  When  interest  broad- 
ens to  include  several  agencies  we  recognize  it,  call  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  rest  of  the  circle,  study  its  place  in  the 
picture.  The  next  steps  depend  on  whether  it  is  a  threat 
or  a  promise,  in  the  majority  opinion,  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  whom  social  agencies  exist  to  serve. 

We  are  sometimes  accused  of  standing  outside  the- battle. 
A  friendly  but  leftish  contributor  to  the  Nru's  Letter 
writes,  "Perhaps  this  story  will  be  up  your  alley.  It  seems 
to  be  such  a  broad  alley!"  It  has  to  be  a  broad  alley,  if  21 1 
social  agencies,  with  their  4200  board  members  and  heaven- 
knows  how  many  staff  members  are  to  march  down  it  in 
any  kind  of  orderly  formation. 

However,  it  isn't  an  alley.  It  isn't  a  four-lane  highway. 
The  nearest  figure  of  speech  I  can  find  for  it  is  the  one  I 
started  with:  a  mental  neighborhood  of  ideas,  ideals  and 
purposes.  Even  that  is  not  quite  right,  for  the  relationship 
between  the  community  forces  for  which  the  council  is  the 
common  denominator  is  both  more  and  less  than  neighbor- 
liness,  as  a  city  of  four  million  human  beings  is  both  more — 
and  less — than  a  small  community  of  friends. 

But  we  do  have  something,  strong  yet  intangible,  among 
the  social  agencies  in  Chicago,  which  we  are  proud  to  think 
the  council  has  played  a  part  in  building.  People  from  other 
cities  notice  it  and  say — sometimes  a  little  wistfully — that 
we  seem  to  know  and  understand  and  trust  each  other 
pretty  well.  Sometimes  they  ask  how  we  got  that  way. 
There  isn't  any  simple  answer.  I  have  tried  to  make  a  partial 
and  very  incomplete  one,  by  describing  some  of  the  things 
we  do  together.  But  we  didn't  achieve  fellowship  overnight. 
It  has  been  growing  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  has 
all  the  years  ahead  in  which  to  grow. 


1912  —  SIX  SIGNIFICANT  BOOKS  —  1937 

Group  Work 
Listed  by  GRACE  L.  COYLE 

School  of  Applied  Social  Science.  Western  Reserve 
University 

DEMOCRACY   AND   EDUCATION,   by   John    Dewey.    Macmillan. 
1916. 

Because  in  providing  the  basis  for  the  "new  education," 
u  gives  direction  and  motivation  for  group  work. 

THE   NEW   STATE,   by   M«ry   P.   Follett.   Longmans.   1918. 

Because  it  provided  an  understanding  of  the  process  of 
integration  in  groups  and  communities. 

FOUNDATIONS  OP  METHOD,  by  W.  H.  Kilpatrick.  Macmillan. 
1925. 

Because  it  formulated  principles  which  are  basic  to  the 
educational  philosophy  of  group  work. 

COMMUNITY,  by  R.  M.  Maclver.  Macmillan.  1928. 

Because  it  put  group  life  into  its  social  setting  in  the 
community  and  treated  both  in  terms  of  dynamic  process. 

WHO  SHALL  SURVIVE,  by  J.  L.  Moreno.  Nervous  and  Mental 
Disease   Publishing  Company.   1934. 

Because  it  made  important  contributions  in  the  area  of 
concepts  and  methods  with  which  to  study  group  behavior. 

1937  BOOK   [ Added  V  The  Editors] 

STUDIES    IN    GROUP    BEHAVIOR,    edited    by    Grace    L.    Coyle. 
Harper. 

Because  it  provides  the  group  work  field  with  case  ma- 
terial for  analyzing  group  processes  and  the  group  leader's 
procedures. 
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FRANK  TUCKER,  1913,  Seattle 

To  cry.  for  social  justice  is  easy;  to  attain  it 
is  a  long  and  wearisome  journey. 

GRAHAM  TAYLOR,  1914,  Memphis 

CERTAINLY  nothing  could  so  impressively 
attest  the  fact  that  religion  has  builded  bet- 
ter than  it  knew  as  to  find  the  state  becom- 
ing more  of  a  schoolmaster  than  the  church; 
to  find  the  county  taking  care  of  more  sick 
and  aged,  widows  and  children,  than  the 
church  can  care  for;  to  find  the  city  shelter- 
ing more  homeless  strangers  than  were  ever 
found  within  the  gates  of  the  Christian 
hospice. 

MARY  WILLCOX  GLENN,  1915,  Baltimore 

PERHAPS  at  no  other  period  of  time  has  it 
been  so  apparent  that  freedom  must  be 
won  and  held  through  many  different  kinds 
of  effort  made  by  varied  types  of  men. 

REV.  FRANCIS  F.  GAVISK,  1916,  Indianapolis 

OUR  civilization  and  social  life  have  become 
so  complex  that  what  affects  the  individual 
reacts  upon  the  community  at  large  so  that 
each  phase  of  social  betterment  or  special 
endeavor  is  of  interest  to  every  other. 

FREDERICK   ALMY,   1917,  Pittsburgh 

MOST  of  all  we  must  avoid  the  error  of 
smug  capitalism  which  thinks  that  because 
things  are  better  than  they  were  they  are 
very  well,  and  that  capital  can  keep  its  seat 
in  the  saddle  to  the  end. 

ROBERT  A.  WOODS,  1918,  Kansas  City 

THE  keen  isolations  which  have  often  ex- 
isted among  social  workers  are  beginning  to 
disappear  as  the  community  is  a  more  and 
more  important  watchword  among  us  all. 

JULIA  C.  LATHROP,  1919,  Atlantic  City 

THE  power  to  maintain  a  decent  family  liv- 
ing standard  is  the  primary  essential  of  child 
welfare.  This  means  a  living  wage  and 
wholesome  working  life  for  the  man,  a 
good  and  skillful  mother  at  home  to  keep 
the  house  and  comfort  all  within  it.  Society 
can  afford  no  less  and  can  afford  no  ex- 
ceptions. 

OWEN  R.  LOVEJOY,  1920,  New  Orleans 

THE  world  is  in  tragic  need  of  engineers 
or  adventurers  into  the  rich  realm  of  pos- 
sibility and  freedom.  But  they  must  be 
adventurers  who  are  willing  to  teach  and 
not  to  dictate. 

ALLEN  T.  BURNS,  1921,  Milwaukee 
WE  have  been  talking  about  method  and 
organization  and  administration,  and  we 
have  not  stopped  to  realize  that  there  are 
great  ground  swells  of  human  action  that 
are  carrying  life  forward  almost  irrespective 
of  what  we  may  be  doing. 

ROBERT  W.  KELSO,  1922,  Providence 

THE  public  welfare  departments  are  the 
scene  of  a  great  seismic  disturbance.  .  .  '. 
In  some  states  our  departments  of  public 
welfare  are  taking  leadership  in  the  con- 
structive social  services  of  the  community. 

HOMER  FOLKS,  1923,   Washington 

THE  shifting  in  emphasis  from  caring  for 
the  end  results  of  disease  and  poverty  to  a 


So  They  Said 


Medal  by  Victor  Brenner  which  com- 
memorated the  twenty-fifth  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction,  New 
York,  May  18-25,  1898.  President, 
William  Rhinelander  Stewart,  New 
York;  general  secretary,  Hastings  H. 
Hart,  St.  Paul. 


constructive  preventive  program,  including 
public  agencies,  makes  it  all  the  more  im- 
perative that  action  be  planned  upon  the 
widest  possible  basis  of  knowledge.  A  group- 
ing together  and  rounding  out  of  the  vari- 
ous federal  activities  dealing  with  social 
welfare  in  one  adequate  department  .  .  . 
seems  a  natural  solution. 

GRACE  ABBOTT,  1924,  Toronto 

WHETHER  or  not  we  extend  the  field  of 
public  service  it  already  is  so  important  that 
one  of  the  tasks  we  have  always  with  us  is 
to  protect  and  at  the  same  time  to  raise 
our  standards  of  public  administration. 

WILLIAM  J.  NORTON,  1925,  Denver 

THE  changes  that  have  come  in  the  quality 
of  freedom  and  the  approach  to  opportunity 
with  their  violent  contrasts  of  glory  and 
degradation  are  of  such  importance  that 
they  threaten  the  very  existence  of  a  social 
structure  founded  upon  the  ancient  precepts 
unless  somehow,  somewhere,  guaranties  are 
offered  against  inequalities,  injustices,  losses 
of  opportunity  and  the  results  of  incapacity 
and  misfortune. 

GERTRUDE  VAILE,  1926,  Cleveland 
A  MORE  abundant  life — the  individual  to 
become  the  best  he  can  be,  the  community 
to  become  the  finest  and  fullest  expression 
of  social  life  that  it  can  be,  with  no  one 
left  behind:  such  is  the  goal  that  grows 
more  clear  before  us. 

JOHN  A.  LAPP,  1927,  Des  Moines 

OUR  only  hope  for  individual  freedom  is 
the  constant  advance  of  social  control  and 
the  achievement  of  social  justice.  Otherwise 
man  will  be  crushed  beneath  the  wheels  of 
the  economic  juggernaut. 

SHERMAN  C.  KINGSLEY,  1928,  Memphis 

IT  would  seem  that  there  should  be  wisdom 
and  concern  on  the  part  of  social  engineers, 
business  men,  statisticians,  financiers,  suffi- 


cient so  to  adjust  the  social  and  financial 
affairs  of  our  country  that  there  would  be 
less  of  this  periodic  and  gigantic  distress. 

PORTER  R.  LEE,  1929,  San  Francisco 

FROM  a  movement  dominated  largely  by 
motives  it  (social  work)  has  developed  into 
a  movement  in  which  motives  compete  for 
dominance  with  intellectual  conviction.  Fifty 
years  ago  charity  was  the  mainspring  of  so- 
cial work.  Today  its  driving  power  is  a 
conception  of  social  welfare. 

MIRIAM  VAN  WATERS,  1930,  Boston 
AN  increase  of  social  workers  brings  about 
an  increase  in  social  problems  as  each  social 
worker  is  a  social  thinker.  As  we  think  more 
clearly  we  become  more  sensitive.  As  we  be- 
come more  sensitive  our  standards  of  life 
are  enlarged.  We  are  unwilling,  in  behalf 
of  those  we  serve,  to  accept  life  on  just 
any  terms. 

RICHARD  C.  CABOT,  M.D.,  1931,  Minneapolis 

LET  us  criticize  and  reform  ourselves  before 
some  less  gentle  and  appreciative  body  takes 
us  by  the  shoulders  and  pushes  us  into  the 
street. 

C.  M.  BOOKMAN,  1932,  Philadelphia 

WE  can  scarcely  respect  ourselves  if  we  are 
content  to  limit  our  activities  entirely  to  the 
ameliorative  and  case  work  aspects  of  the 
social  program.  We  must  be  interested  in 
the  problem  of  a  better  organized  and  con- 
trolled economic  system  in  which  depres- 
sions may  be  minimized. 

FRANK  J.  BRUNO,  1933,  Detroit 

No  civilized  society,  potentially  capable  of 
providing  for  every  man's  need,  can  afford 
to  condemn  men  to  idleness.  Entirely  apart 
from  the  economic  losses  it  is  barbaric  and 
unnecessary  to  permit  men  to  suffer  the 
humiliation  of  involuntary  uselessness. 

WILLIAM  HODSON,  1934,  Kansas  City 

BEYOND  relief  and  beyond  security  through 
social  insurances  lies  the  great  question  of 
steady  work  at  a  decent  wage  and  an  equable 
sharing  by  the  people  as  a  whole  in  the 
material  goods  and  the  spiritual  values  out 
of  the  abundance  available. 

KATHARINE  F.  LENROOT,  1935,  Montreal 

THE  great  task  of  the  twentieth  century  is 
the  reconciliation  of  individual  freedom  and 
social  security.  Involved  in  this  issue  are 
definitions  of  freedom  and  its  practical  lim- 
itations in  organized  society,  of  security  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  realized. 

MSGR.  ROBERT  F.  KEEGAN,  1936,  Atlantic 
City 

GOVERNMENTAL  programs  protecting  large 
social  groups  are  imperative.  They  shall  not 
restrict  our  inherited  personal  liberty,  but 
they  shall  surround  it  with  a  self-respecting 
security. 

EDITH  ABBOTT,  1937,  Indianapolis 
SOCIAL  workers  today  -are  not  willing  to  set- 
tle down  and  accept  any  permanent  hand-to- 
mouth  life  of  dependency  for  large  numbers 
of  people.  .  .  .  We  are  concerned  about 
relief,  but  we  are  concerned  still  more  about 
abolishing  the  need  for  relief. 
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MISS  BAILEY  SAYS: 

Maybe  When  We  Get  Our  Growth  .  . 


By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


( )\V  here's  what  I  mean." 

The  man  peered  around  the  edge  of  his  news- 
paper as  Miss  Bailey  slid  into  the  vacant  chair 
that  the  dining  car  conductor  pulled  out  for  her.  She  caught 
the  glances  with  which  the  two  women  at  the  table  ap- 
praised and  dismissed  her,  and  settled  herself  to  the  serious 
business  of  deciding  to  have  a  salad. 

The  man  went  on,  "Just  listen  to  this  headline.  'Social 
workers  ask  for  a  permanent  WPA.'  Social  workers,  get 
that  ?  And  who  are  they  ?  A  professor,  a  doctor,  a  minister, 
an  editor,  and  a  composer.  That's  what  I  mean.  Who  is 
a  social  worker  nowadays,  anyway?" 

By  a  mighty  exercise  of  will  power  Miss  Bailey  kept  her 
eyes  on  the  menu  card. 

The  woman  in  blue  opposite  took  up  what  was  obviously 
an  old  family  discussion.  "If  you're  asking  me,  I've  told 
you  before  that  I  haven't  the  least  idea.  Sometimes  it's 
anybody;  sometimes  it's  somebody.  Depends  on  who's  talk- 
ing about  it." 

"You'd  think,"  put  in  the  woman  in  brown,  "that  actu- 
ally doing  social  work  would  have  something  to  do  with  it. 
But  it  doesn't  seem  to.  That  little  cousin  of  mine  who's 
worked  for  the  widows'  pension  business  the  last  couple  of 
years — you  know,  Mary  Martin,  who  had  to  leave  college 
in  her  freshman  year — is  scandalized  if  I  call  her  a  social 
worker — says  I'll  get  her  in  bad  with  her  office.  Yet  that 
kid  runs  around  and  visits  families  and  trots  children  to 
clinics  and  sits  up  half  the  night  making  budgets  and  writ- 
ing records.  When  I  ask  her  if  that  isn't  social  work  what 
is  it,  she  says  maybe  it's  social  work  but  she  isn't  a  social 
worker.  She's  an  aide.  To  be  a  social  worker  you  must  have 
gone  to  a  special  school  or  worked  for  years  and  years  in 
some  special  kind  of  organization  they  call  'accredited'." 

"But  what  does  a  social  worker  do  that's  so  different? 
Doesn't  a  social  worker  visit  families  and  write  records?" 

"Oh  yes,  of  course.  Mary  says  the  difference  is  not  in 
what  they  do  but  in  the  way  they  do  it.  Like  sending  for 
the  doctor  when  the  baby  swallows  a  safety  pin,  instead  of 
letting  the  neighbor  woman  shake  it  by  the  heels." 

"Does  it  matter  as  long  as  the  safety  pin  comes  up?" 
rumbled  the  man  from  behind  his  newspaper. 

Miss  Bailey,  hoping  her  ears  didn't  look  the  way  they 
felt,  devoted  herself  to  her  salad  like  a  cat  to  cream. 

"But  it  doesn't  always  come  up  by  heel-shaking,"  an- 
swered the  woman  in  blue.  "Then  you  wish  you'd  sent  for 
the  doctor.  I'm  for  the  idea  of  social  workers  being  espe- 
cially trained  to  do  social  work.  I  learned  on  my  hospital 
committee  that  just  any  old  body  shouldn't  be  turned  loose 
on  people  because  they're  poor  and  in  trouble.  But  I  get 
all  muddled  over  who  is  and  who  isn't.  Here's  this  pro- 
fessor and  composer  and  what  not  speaking  as  social  work- 
ers, and  here's  Mary  Martin  actually  doing  the  job  and 
denying  that  she  is  one.  Does  that  add  up  ?  Why  would  it 
get  her  in  bad  at  her  office  to  be  called  a  social  worker?" 

"I  asked  her  that,  but  she  wasn't  very  clear.  Apparently 
it  would  be  violating  some  unwritten  rule,  like  a  college 
freshman  wearing  a  derby  hat.  It  just  isn't  done." 

"Of  course  it  doesn't  add  up,"  the  man  came  out  from 


behind  his  newspaper,  "and  the  reason  it  doesn't  is  because 
the  social  workers — I  mean  the  big  shots,  the  leaders — are 
doing  so  much  star  gazing.  I  hear  'em  speak  around  at 
meetings.  Nice  fellas,  full  of  their  stuff.  They  want  to  make 
this  thing  a  profession  through  their  special  training  schools 
— and  that's  all  right  by  me — but  they  haven't  kept  their 
eye  on  the  ball.  They  insist  on  especially  educated  and 
trained  workers;  but  their  schools  can't  supply  'em,  can't 
turn  'em  out  fast  enough.  They've  bitten  off  more  than 
they  can  chew,  and  they're  as  self-conscious  about  their 
standards  as  a  boy  in  his  first  long  pants.  The  way  I  see 
it  the  social  workers  have  the  standards  and  the  Mary 
Martins  have  the  jobs." 

The  man  retreated  to  his  paper  and  the  woman  in  blue 
came  back  into  the  conversation. 

"What  about  Mary?  Will  she  have  to  keep  on  being 
an  aide  forever?  Can't  she  be  promoted?  What  does  she 
have  to  do  to  get  to  be  a  social  worker  ?" 

"We-ell,  she  says  she  might  be  promoted,  but  it  isn't 
likely  the  way  things  are  now.  And  to  be  a  social  worker 
she'd  have  to  quit  her  job,  which  she  can't  afford  to  do, 
and  go  back  to  school  for  goodness  knows  how  long.  Most 
of  the  special  schools  of  social  work  won't  take  anything 
but  college  graduates.  It  seems  pretty  hard  to  me,  but  she 
doesn't  seem  to  think  it's  unreasonable.  Says  that  no  pro- 
fession ever  grew  up  without  growing  pains,  and  that  the 
doctors  wouldn't  be  where  they  are  if  their  leaders  hadn't 
dug  in  their  heels  and  stood  their  ground  for  standards  of 
education  and  training.  She  says  that  the  profession  of  social 
work  was  growing  up  in  a  perfectly  orderly  way  until  the 
depression  and  the  relief  business  threw  onto  it  a  load  it 
wasn't  strong  enough  to  carry.  She  says  that  social  work- 
ers really  don't  consider  themselves  a  mystic  fraternity  but 
that  unless  they  have  principles  and  fight  for  "em,  they'll 
never  get  anywhere.  Mary's  an  awfully  reasonable  little 
thing.  It's  a  pity  she  can't  be  a  social  worker — she'd  prob- 
ably be  a  good  one." 

"Bet  she  is  right  now."  The  man  came  out  from  behind 
his  paper  again,  this  time  to  stay.  "You  girls  through  your 
Kaffee-klatsch  ?  We're  coming  to  a  station.  Let's  get  out 
and  stretch  our  legs." 

MISS  BAILEY  paid  her  check  and  made  her  way  to  her 
own  car.  She  didn't  know  who  these  people  were; 
she  never  would  know.  The  things  they  had  said  were  all 
of  a  piece  with  other  things  she'd  been  hearing  of  late,  some 
of  them  thoughtful,  some  of  them  plain  dumb,  but  all  of 
them  indicating  a  confusion  from  which,  she  admitted  a 
little  ruefully,  she  herself  was  not  wholly  free.  Was  it  true 
that  this  young  earnest  profession  had  bitten  off  more  than 
it  could  chew  in  insisting  on  trained  workers  which  it  could 
not  supply,  on  standards  of  performance  which  it  could 
not  enforce?  She  told  herself  quickly  that  it  hadn't  tried 
to  do  either  of  those  impossible  things,  that  it  had  recog- 
nized its  own  limitations  in  numbers  and  in  authority.  Its 
role  had  been  that  of  protagonist  for  principles  in  the  valid- 
ity of  which  it  believed  with  almost  evangelical  fervor.  The 
charge  that  its  stand  was  motivated  by  self-interest,  or  by 
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inflated  professional  ego,  didn't  seem  worth  arguing  about, 
though  a  lot  of  people  spent  a  lot  of  breath  doing  so.  When 
social  workers  asserted  that  social  work  should  be  done  by 
people  qualified  and  trained  for  the  task  they  did  so  not 
because  they  were  protecting  themselves  as  a  tight  little 
guild,  but  because  the  accumulated  experience  of  many  years 
demonstrated  that  the  public  interest  in  this  as  in  other 
areas  is  served  better  by  orderly  procedure  rooted  in  tested 
principles  than  by  hit-or-miss  dabbling. 

Miss  Bailey  did  not  fool  herself  by  thinking  that  each 
and  every  social  worker  was  a  perfect  exponent  of  pro- 
fessional principles  and  practice,  but  she  was  prepared  to 
stake  her  reputation,  such  as  it  was,  on  the  integrity  and 
sincerity  of  the  professional  body  as  such. 

What  then  was  the  matter?  Why  the  confusion?  Why 
were  social  workers  being  "slapped  down"  by  legislatures, 
belittled  for  their  claims  to  particular  skills,  to  authoritative 
status?  You  could  say  quite  rightly  that  their  insistence  on 
decent  relief  standards  had  irritated  the  taxpaying  public, 
that  their  insistence  on  competent  workers  had  irritated  the 
incompetents  and  their  friends,  but  there  seemed  to  be  more 
to  it  than  that. 

The  fields  and  woods  through  which  the  train  was  roll- 
ing were  stirring  with  hints  of  spring  but  Miss  Bailey  had 
no  mind  for  them.  She  was  thinking  thoughts  of  her  own, 
asking  herself  inelegantly,  "What's  all  the  shooting  about 
anyway,  is  it  our  principles  or  is  it  us?"  And,  ungram- 
matically, "Who  is  'us'  anyway,  is  it  who  we  say  we  are 
or  who  we  seem  to  be?" 

Miss  Bailey  wasn't  going  to  argue  principles  even  with 
herself.  But  asking,  "Who  is  us?"  she  let  herself  go. 

First  off  there  were  the  people  whose  claims  to  the  pro- 
fessional status  of  social  worker  were  supported  by  mem- 
bership in  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers  with 
its  requisites  of  special  education  and  experience.  No  one 
who  admitted  the  validity  of  the  professional  principle 
would  challenge  this  group's  claim  as  its  exponent.  To  be 
sure  not  all  the  members  possessed  the  requisites  now  de- 
manded of  newcomers.  The  association  had  started  from 
where  social  workers  were  some  twenty  years  ago  and  had 
raised  its  standards  gradually,  at  each  step  blanketing  in 
its  going  membership.  Miss  Bailey  herself  was  a  member 
only  by  virtue  of  one  such  blanketing,  and  she  and  a  lot 
of  other  middle-aged  social  workers  would  have  to  die  off 
before  the  whole  membership  measured  up  to  its  self-im- 
posed standards. 

BUT  what  about  the  Mary  Martins,  the  thousands  and 
thousands  of  her  kind  whom  events  had  swept  into 
the  practice  of  social  work  and  kept  there?  According  to 
Mary,  "the  reasonable  little  thing,"  they  never  could  be 
social  workers  or  advance  very  far  professionally  because 
they  hadn't  gone  to  special  schools  or  worked  in  "accred- 
ited" organizations — though  no  one  was  very  clear  just 
what  "accredited"  meant.  In  a  word,  they  couldn't  qualify 
for  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers.  But  not 
all  the  thousands  were  as  "reasonable"  as  Mary.  They 
didn't  bother  much  about  status.  Maybe  by  book  and  can- 
dle they  were  not  social  workers,  but  whose  book  and  can- 
dle was  it,  anyway?  "Forget  the  book  and  candle,"  they 
said  in  effect,  "let's  come  down  to  earth.  We're  doing  the 
work,  and  doing  it  effectively — at  least  we  continue  to  have 
the  jobs — so  if  we  aren't  social  workers  what  are  we,  and 
anyway,  what  of  it?" 

Miss  Bailey  suspected  that  "What  of  it?"  was  a  fairly 


popular  answer  to  professional  claims,  but  there  was  an- 
other element  in  the  picture  which  must  not  be  overlooked 
— the  growing  union  movement  among  the  people  with  the 
jobs.  Vigorous,  aggressive,  frankly  protective  in  their  goals, 
the  unions  were  gaining  adherents  not  only  from  newcomers 
but  from  old-timers  restive  under  the  limitations  of  the  old 
tradition  of  "service"  and  the  insecurity  that  had  attended 
professional  advancement,  standards  or  no  standards. 

A3  Miss  Bailey  saw  it  the  unions  were  a  logical  develop- 
ment out  of  the  events  of  the  last  half  dozen  years 
that  had  thrown  great  numbers  of  young  people,  recruited 
to  relief  work,  into  close  relationship  with  the  tragic  situ- 
ation of  the  unemployed.  Sensitive  and  themselves  insecure, 
they  could  not  be  content  merely  to  minister  to  that  situ- 
ation, coolly  to  dole  out  inadequate  relief  by  rule  and  rote. 
They  had  to  do  something  about  the  situation  itself,  if  only 
to  raise  their  voices.  Logically  enough  they  had  organized, 
not  only  to  make  their  voices  more  effective  in  behalf  of 
the  unemployed,  but  presently — because  "but  for  the  grace 
of  God  there  go  I" — to  protect  their  own  security. 

"So  now,  along  with  the  AASW  and  the  more  or  less 
meek  Mary  Martins  we  have  before  the  public  as  practicing 
social  workers  a  lot  of  people,  organized  and  "articulate, 
following  the  general  techniques  of  social  work  but  con- 
cerned less  with  their  individual  effectiveness  or  professional 
identity  than  with  their  group  strength  as  a  union  and 
their  identification  with  the  whole  labor  movement.  Shades 
of  the  founding  fathers — or  better,  mothers !  What  a  change 
from  the  dear  dead  days  when  'the  cause'  compensated  for 
working  conditions  that  didn't  bear  mentioning;  when  so- 
cial workers  were  'noble'  and  clients  'worthy.'  " 

With  a  grin  to  herself  Miss  Bailey  recalled  the  story 
relayed  the  week  before  by  a  friend  from  the  West.  The 
family  had  applied  for  relief,  ran  the  tale,  and  in  the  regu- 
lar routine  a  visitor  went  to  the  home.  A  man  opened  the 
door.  "I'm  Miss  So-and-So  from  the  Welfare,"  she  ex- 
plained cheerily.  "We  heard  you  were  in  some  difficulty  and 
I've  come  to  see  if  we  can  help."  The  man  looked  her  ovea 
silently,  then  swung  the  door  to  a  crack  and  demanded, 
"Do  you  belong  to  the  social  workers'  union?"  "No-o-o," 
replied  the  visitor,  "but  I  belong  to  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers."  "Huh!"  was  all  that  got,  and 
then:  "Listen  sister,  we're  union  folks  here  and  we  don't 
want  anything  but  union  social  workers.  You  go  back  and 
tell  your  boss  that.  And  say,  you  tell  him  to  send  a  CIO 
worker,  we  don't  want  any  of  your  AF  of  L's." 

Musing  on  the  scandalized  tone  in  which  her  friend  had 
added,  "And  he  actually  did,"  Miss  Bailey  speculated  on 
whether  social  work,  if  and  when  unionized,  would  prove 
itself  as  effective  as  social  work  professionalized.  Certainly 
it  would  be  different ;  maybe  it  would  be  better,  more  at- 
tuned to  those  whom  it  served.  You  couldn't  tell.  A  lot  of 
traditions  had  gone  out  the  window  of  late  and  maybe  the 
tradition  of  social  work  as  service — with  just  a  dash  of  dedi- 
cation— should  go  too. 

Undoubtedly,  somewhere  in  the  course  of  change,  the  law 
would  step  in  and  define  the  social  worker  by  the  process 
of  licensing  as  it  has  defined  the  doctor,  the  teacher,  the 
nurse,  yes,  even  the  barber.  As  long  as  social  work  was 
practiced  under  the  wing  of  privately  supported  agencies 
the  standards  of  its  personnel  were  their  own  business. 
"But  now,"  Miss  Bailey  told  herself,  "it's  different.  So- 
cial work  isn't  under  anyone's  wing  any  more.  The  public 
pays  the  piper  and  calls  the  tune,  and  sooner  or  later,  as  a 
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ical  outgrowth  of  merit  systems  if  nothing  else,  it  will 
call  for  a  licensing  of  social  workers  so  that  it  will  have 
ic  check  on  what  it  gets  for  its  money  when  it  hires  us." 

Why  hadn't  social  workers  themselves  in  the  course  of 
their  aspiring  pressed  for  licensing  as  the  outward  and  visi- 
ble sign  of  training  and  experience?  Miss  Bailey  had  asked 
that  question  in  more  than  one  little  group  of  serious  think- 
ers and  the  answer  invariably  was,  "Because  we're  not 
ready."  Meaning,  or  so  Miss  Bailey  gathered,  that  the 
public,  through  its  elected  representatives,  was  not  "far 
enough  along"  to  accept  the  standards  of  education  and 
training  which  the  social  workers  held  fundamental.  That 
was  true  enough,  but  meantime  the  procession  was  moving 
on,  qualifications  for  social  work  positions  under  merit 
systems  were  being  written  into  law  and,  except  in  a  very 
few  places,  the  standards  promulgated  by  the  professional 
body  were  notable  for  their  absence. 

Miss  Bailey  hoped  she  would  live  long  enough  to  see  how 
it  all  turned  out.  Resolutely  she  opened  the  detective  story 
with  which  she  had  expected  to  beguile  the  journey.  But 
try  as  she  would  she  could  not  let  go  the  bone  that  her  din- 
ing car  companions  had  thrown  out.  "If  I  can't  decide  who 

'us'  how  in  the  world  could  they  and  their  kind  be  ex- 
pected to  know?  And  anyway  what  we  are  is  a  good  deal 
more  important  than  who  we  are." 

What  social  workers  are,  Miss  Bailey  well  knew,  usual- 
ly is  defined  by  a  leap  from  the  particular  to  the  general. 
To  the  whole  practicing  body  are  attributed  all  the  virtues, 

more  often  the  faults,  of  the  individual  whom  the  person 

•aking  has  chanced  to  encounter.  With  a  wry  smile  Miss 
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Bailey  recalled  the  diatribe  of  a  man  who  knew  her  well 
enough  to  speak  out. 

"The  trouble  with  you  social  workers,"  he  had  said,  "is 
that  you  know  too  many  of  the  answers  and  know  'em  so 
darned  well  that  all  you  have  left  for  the  rest  of  us  is  pity 
for  our  ignorance.  You're  just  natural  born  looker-down- 
ers. You  don't  look  down  on  the  poor  any  more,  but  you 
look  down  on  each  other  and  on  people  who  have  a  different 
answer  from  yours.  The  children's  workers  look  down  on 
the  family  workers,  and  the  family  workers  on  the  group 
workers  and  the  group  workers  on  the  psychiatric  workers 
and  the  psychiatric  workers  on  everybody.  Talk  about 
the  Cabots — or  was  it  the  Lowells? — speaking  only  to  God. 
They  haven't  a  thing  on  you  social  workers." 

Then  there  was  another  speaker-outer  who  had  said : 

"The  trouble  with  you  social  workers  is  that  you  don't 
know  that  society  has  concerns  broader  than  the  segment 
where  you  fight  V  bleed  'n'  die.  You  magnify  the  impor- 
tance of  that  segment  and  of  your  own  way  of  treating  it. 
Things  have  to  be  done  your  way  or  not  at  all.  And  the 
higher  your  personal  standards  of  performance  the  stiffer- 
necked  you  are.  You  talk  a  lot  about  teamwork  but  you 
always  reserve  the  driver's  seat  for  yourselves.  You've  got 
a  lot  of  fancy  tools  but  compromise  isn't  one  of  "em." 

Miss  Bailey  had  laughed  it  off.  The  line  defining  com- 
promise as  strength  or  weakness  was  too  fine  drawn  for  her 
dialectics.  Both  these  men,  she  told  herself,  had  generalized 
from  a  limited  and  evidently  unfortunate  experience.  Un- 
happily that  kind  of  experience  seemed  to  be  rolling  up 
into  a  fairly  sizeable  ball  of  public  opinion.  She  would  have 
choked  before  admitting  that  any  large  majority  of  social 
workers  were  opinionated  and  rigidly  uncompromising,  but 
if  there  were  only  a  few  it  was  worthwhile  to  ask  how  they 
got  that  way.  What  about  their  professional  education? 

THE  schools  of  social  work  had  had  a  weary  struggle  to 
build  up  the  ground  on  which  they  stood.  Miss  Bailey 
had  heard  the  story  many  times  from  the  people  who  them- 
selves had  made  the  first  tentative  beginnings,  and  always 
she  had  marveled  at  their  vision  and  their  fortitude.  It  was 
only  forty  years  ago,  she  reminded  herself,  that  the  begin- 
ning had  been  made  and  for  at  least  twenty  years  there- 
after there  had  been  no  very  definite  agreement  as  to  funda- 
mental purpose  or  educational  method.  Even  yet,  some  of 
her  faculty  friends  had  confided,  it  is  a  continual  struggle 
to  give  the  work  genuine  graduate  caliber  and  even  yet  it  is 
a  good  deal  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  the 
body  of  knowledge  essential  to  professional  practice,  with 
the  tendency,  it  sometimes  seems,  to  widen  rather  than  to 
deepen  its  content. 

Such  a  lot  of  things  social  workers  need  to  know  these 
days!  Miss  Bailey  felt  her  head  swim  as  she  ticked  them  off. 
Sociology,  because  they  must  understand  the  functioning  of 
human  beings  in  modern  society ;  psychology  and  psychiatry 
to  understand  the  wellsprings  of  human  action ;  economics 
to  understand  whence  come  unemployment  and  poverty. 
They  must  understand  political  science,  and  the  various 
theories  of  taxation  ;  they  must  have  a  backlog  of  the  history 
of  philanthropy,  public  welfare  and  labor  relations.  At  least 
a  smattering  of  principles  of  medical  practice  and  of  law. 
They  must  have  a  grounding  in  generic  case  work  and  on 
top  of  that  a  grasp  of  whatever  specialty  they  elect  for 
themselves.  And  besides  all  that  they  must  have  practice, 
held  work  under  meticulous  supervision. 

"And  then  they  go  out  as  'trained,'  these  young  people 
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from  the  schools,  slicked  over  with  knowledge  and  full  of 
vocabulary,  to  agencies  none  too  sure  of  their  place  in  a 
shifting  social  scene,  to  the  realities  of  relationships,  public 
and  professional,  which  they  have  barely  glimpsed.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  some  of  them  take  refuge  in  a  kind  of  profes- 
sional ostentation  that  makes  them  pretty  hard  to  live  with  ?" 

F  late  years  Miss  Bailey  had  heard  the  schools  criti- 
cized,  often  by  their  own  alumni,  for  their  lack 
of  adjustment  to  a  changing  world — "in-growing"  and 
"myopic"  were  the  words,  with  passing  allusions  to  "living 
in  an  ivory  tower."  The  schools,  ran  the  comment,  clung  to 
the  traditions  of  private  social  work  in  big  cities,  and  their 
graduates  were  unequipped  for  the  realities  of  life  in  the 
wide  open  spaces  of  the  public  scene,  "The  schools  simply 
don't  know  the  way  the  wind's  blowing." 

Naturally  the  schools  had  trained  for  work  in  the  cities ; 
until  recently  the  cities  were  about  the  only  places  that  had 
any  social  work  to  train  for  or  in.  But  it  was  sheer  nonsense 
to  say  that  they  didn't  know  the  way  the  wind  blew.  What 
they  had  done  was  to  refuse  to  be  blown  off  their  course  be- 
fore they  got  their  bearings  on  a  better  one.  You  might  not 
agree  with  that  stand,  might  wish  for  a  little  more  action 
on  the  quarterdeck  as  the  winds  veered,  but  you  had  to  ad- 
mit their  right  to  steer  their  craft,  foul  weather  or  fair. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  schools  never  had  been  as  rigid 
as  their  casual  critics  claimed.  They  had  stuck  to  their  edu- 
cational last,  limited  always  by  money,  and  by  their  slow 
and  slightly  reluctant  acceptance  by  the  world  of  higher 
education ;  but  their  whole  development  had  been  through 
a  healthy  process  of  experimentation  still  going  on.  Only 
last  week  the  American  Association  of  Schools  of  Social 
Work  had  announced  a  three-year  project  of  development 
and  research  turning  on  their  responsibility  for  preparing 
workers  for  the  expanding  public  programs  of  welfare  and 
social  insurance,  with  a  review  of  their  own  standards  of 
social  work  education. 

The  schools  had  never  made  a  virtue  of  numbers,  had 
never  aspired  to  "turn  'em  out"  fast  enough  to  do  the  whole 
job  of  social  work.  "And  suppose,"  Miss  Bailey's  thoughts 
ran  on,  "just  suppose  that  by  some  magic  they  had  been 
able  to  turn  out  overnight  enough  graduates  to  do  the  job 
as  it  broke  say  in  1933?  Would  they  have  gotten  it  to  do?" 

She  cogitated  on  that  for  awhile  and  decided,  "Probably 
not;  at  least  not  if  the  democratic  process  prevailed.  We, 
the  people,  were  not  educated  to  it.  Too  many  of  us  were 
still  in  the  old  poor  law  stage  of  social  work  to  have  turned 
to  the  professional  social  worker  in  the  emergency  as  we 
turn  to  the  doctor  in  an  epidemic."  But  then,  if  that  were 
true,  why  were  the  schools  being  pressed  to  "turn  'em  out" 
now,  pressed  to  find  short  cuts  to  vocational  proficiency, 
pressed  to  lend  themselves  to  a  type  of  training  on  the  job 
which  had  little  relation  to  the  process  of  professional  edu- 
cation? "Is  it  possible  that  we,  the  people,  have  accepted  by 
and  large  the  principles  developed  through  the  professional 
practice  of  social  work  while  shrinking  from  the  profes- 
sional social  worker  and  the  authoritative  status  she  seems 
to  represent?" 

Running  back  over  recent  events  Miss  Bailey  spotted 
evidence  that  seemed  to  bear  on  her  question.  Certainly  the 
whole  FERA  had  been  in  the  pattern  of  modern  social 
work  methods;  certainly  the  framework  of  the  assistance 
services  under  the  social  security  act  is  fundamentally  that 
of  modern  philosophy  and  practice.  The  prevailing  current 
in  the  new  and  expanding  public  welfare  services  is  toward 


personnel   equipped   for   its   task.   To   be   sure   there  isn't] 
enough  personnel  so  equipped  and  we  don't  always  like  the 
specimens  we  get   but   no   one   can   deny   that   there   is  ai 
growing  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  training.  Look  at  the^ 
efforts  of  public  welfare  officials  to  evolve  a  form  of  in- 
service  training  that  is  realistic  and  really  trains ;  look  at 
the  crowds  that  flock  to  institutes  of  one  kind  and  another 
whenever  and  wherever  one  of  them  shows  itself ;  look  at 
the    number   of    colleges    that    are    attempting,    somewhat 
fumblingly  perhaps,  to  set  up  courses  of  training  for  social 
work ;  look  at  the  way  the  neophytes  in  the  calling  hav 
grasped  at  any  glimmer  of  light  and  leading  on  their  jobs; 
look  how  the  unions  have  written  into  their  platforms  "a 
comprehensive    training    program    at    agency    expense 
agency  time." 

Perhaps  the  pressure  on  the  schools  to  "turn  'em  out 
faster"  wasn't  to  be  regretted  after  all.  .  .  .  Perhaps  it 
a  good  healthy  sign  of  a  changed  public  attitude  towar 
the  practice  of  social  work,  an  acceptance  of  the  principle 
of  special  training.  Perhaps  the  schools  by  holding  fast  to 
their  educational  philosophy  and  refusing  to  become  diploma 
mills  would  be  the  lever  by  which  standards  everywhere 
would  be  raised  until  professional  practice  actually  matched 
professional  aspiration.  Miss  Bailey  hoped  she  would  live 
long  enough  to  see  how  that  turned  out,  too. 

"But  meantime,"  she  asked  herself,  "where  are  we? 
Who  is  a  social  worker  anyway?  Blessed  if  I  know.  The 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  has  set  up  as  a- 
professional  definition  certain  measures  of  educational  back- 
ground and  approved  practice,  and  in  spite  of  a  lot  of 
howls,  some  of  them  from  within,  has  gained  steadily  in 
membership  and  in  prestige.  It  doesn't  quite  rank  as  a 
learned  body,  but  just  give  it  another  generation!  The 
neophytes,  more  especially  the  unions,  aspire  to  more  train- 
ing and  education  but  want  to  write  their  own  philosophical 
ticket.  They're  social  workers  as  the  public  sees  it,  and  the 
sins  and  successes  of  anyone  of  us  are  charged  up  to  all  of 
us.  And  don't  forget  all  those  who  get  tagged  as  social 
workers  because  they  speak  up  for  WPA  or  are  on  some 
committee  or  other.  They  come  into  the  whole  picture  like 
the  barking  dog  in  the  old  riddle — just  to  make  it  harder. 
Well,  it's  beyond  me.  I  don't  wonder  that  the  dining  car 
man  grumbled  in  his  so-to-speak  beard." 

The  train  was  slowing  to  a  stop  and  Miss  Bailey  reached 
for  her  hat.  Her  wits  would  do  with  a  little  fresh  air. 

PACING  the  station  platform  she  smiled  to  herself,  "Up 
to  your  old  tricks,  aren't  you  Amelia?  Talking  to 
yourself  and  getting  practically  nowhere.  That  meek  little 
Mary  Martin  made  the  whole  point  when  she  said,  not  so 
originally,  that  no  profession  grows  up  without  growing 
pains.  Well  we've  got  'em  all  right  and  a  dash  of  adolescent 
emotion  to  boot.  I  suspect  we  really  are  a  little  self-conscious 
over  the  long  pants  the  depression  put  on  us.  If  we  were 
talking  about  anyone  but  ourselves  we'd  probably  call  it 
over-compensation. 

"My  mother  used  to  say  that  while  naturally  she  loved 
her  children  during  their  adolescence  it  was  a  great  relief 
when  they  grew  up  and  it  didn't  take  so  much  understand- 
ing to  make  it  possible  to  live  with  them.  At  least  this  call- 
ing of  ours  is  growing,  and  whether  we  turn  out  to  be  a 
learned  profession  or  a  labor  union  or  something  in  between, 
the  direction  in  which  we  are  growing  is  up.  Maybe  when 
we  begin  to  get  our  growth  and  don't  need  so  much  under- 
standing people  will  like  us  better." 
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SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 


The  Public  Holds  Its  Nose 


By  SIDNEY  HOLLANDER 


THE  public  is  thoroughly  fed  up  with  public  welfare. 
It  is  gagging  because  it  doesn't  like  the  taste  nor  the 
smell  of  what  it  has  had  to  swallow.  We're  lucky  if 
he  dose  is  kept  down  until  it's  dieted.  To  make  the  patient 
.  akc  more  now,  we'd  have  to  tie  him  and  force  his  jaws. 

It's  a  curious  phenomenon,  a  mass  obsession  that  should 
ntcrcst  students  of  public  psychology'.  Here  is  our  indus- 
:rial  structure  jarred  loose,  humiliation  and  suffering  all 
irnund,  yet  the  community  faces  the  victims  of  depression 
lot  with  sympathy,  but  with  hostility  and  resentment, 
something  must  be  radically  wrong  with  the  social  welfare 
jrogram,  or  the  method,  or  both. 

It  isn't  that  the  American  people  are  hard-hearted.  They 
support  community  chests,  hospitals  and  sectarian  institu- 
tions. Confronted  by  sudden  disaster — fire,  famine,  flood — 
•hey  respond  willingly  even  when  the  victims  are  unknown 
>r  in  distant  parts;  yet  in  the  face  of  an  upheaval  more 
widespread  and  far  more  devastating,  with  its  sufferers  in 
•ull  view,  we  close  our  eyes,  our  ears,  our  minds  and  our 
warts. 

Nor  is  it  primarily  the  cost.  The  public  is  used  to  ex- 
rravagance.  Look  at  the  billions  it  blows  in  for  education, 
.vithout  even  asking  why  the  dear  children  never  learn  to 
ipell — at  least  not  the  way  Webster  prefers.  Look  at  the 
:heerful  way  it  empties  its  jeans  for  a  big  army  and  navy. 
(t  is  not  greatly  concerned  that  Washington  has  run  up 
he  cost  of  the  show  five  or  ten  times  since  it  turned  its 
:heck  book  over.  No,  that  isn't  why  it's  sour  on  "relief." 
Hut  sour  it  is. 

Ask  the  man  in  the  street  what  he  thinks  of  it.  It  won't 
natter  whether  he  is  a  member  of  the  merchants'  associa- 
tion or  a  professional  man,  a  farmer  or  a  stevedore,  you'll 
sjet  pretty  much  the  same  answers:  "a  racket  of  the  social 
workers"  .  .  .  "soft  pickings  for  the  politicians"  .  .  .  "easy 
?raft  for  a  lot  of  bums  too  lazy  to  work"  ...  "a  lot  of 
tripe." 

Business  big  and  little  is  solidly  against  it,  from  the 
corporation  president  in  his  paneled  office  to  the  corner 
grocer.  "It's  run  up  taxes."  .  .  .  "It's  increased  labor  un- 
rest." .  .  .  "We  took  better  care  of  them  with  our  private 
:harities"  .  .  .  "They  don't  want  to  work  anyhow.  I  offered 
a  job  to  ten  of  them  and  not  one  showed  up."  That  one 
rejected  job — never  verified  or  questioned!  And  the  client 
with  the  unsuspected  bank  account!  There's  no  use  point- 
ing to  the  crowded  employment  offices;  no  use  mentioning 
the  horde  that  descended  after  a  three-line  advertisement  for 
a  furnace  man ;  not  even  any  use  to  quote  from  the  chal- 
enging  article  in  Fortune,  glorifier  of  business,  showing  all 
over  again  that  men  on  relief  do  want  to  work.  Least  use 
of  all  to  recount  the  stories  of  social  workers  on  their  daily 
rounds.  "Oh,  those!  They  have  to  make  things  bad  to  keep 
their  jobs." 

Does  the  farmer  think  better  of  it?  "Don't  you  believe 
those  yarns  about  men  wanting  jobs."  ...  "I  can't  get 
enough  down  here  to  help  harvest  the  crops."  .  .  .  "Never 

v  it  like  this!  Must  be  the  relief."  .  .  .  "Who  wants  to 
work  when  he  can  get  paid  for  loafing?"  Don't  ask  what 
lie  pays,  or  how  long  his  work  will  last,  or  what  happens 
to  the  men  when  they're  through.  You  might  ask  those  on 
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WPA  or  relief,  though,  what  happened  when  they  left  to 
take  a  temporary  job,  and  how  their  families  kept  from 
starving  before  they  got  back  on  the  rolls. 

Even  labor  is  doubtful,  less  critical  than  employers,  but 
far  from  convinced.  "Those  fellows  on  relief  have  got  it 
easy.  I  work  hard  eight  hours  a  day  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
and  they  get  paid  for  sitting  home  reading  the  baseball 
scores.  And  those  fellows  on  road-work.  I  heard  one  of  them 
ask  the  foreman  for  a  longer  shovel ;  said  he  couldn't  lean 
comfortably  on  the  one  he  had."  He  knows  better,  of  course ; 
knows  plenty  of  men  in  his  own  neighborhood,  good  work- 
men eating  their  hearts  out  with  nothing  to  do.  Probably 
his  own  wife  has  carried  a  bit  of  broth  to  some  of  the  sick 
when  "subsistence  budgets"  had  to  yield  to  the  more  press- 
ing appetite  of  the  rent  collector. 

The  man-in-the-street  and  the  woman-in-the-home  join 
the  chorus.  "Taxes!  Taxes!  !  Taxes  !  !  !  Taxes  !!!!... 
Everything  we  buy.  .  .  .  Everything  we  eat.  .  .  .  Every 
place  we  go.  ...  Theaters,  autos,  cigarettes,  dividends! 
Where  does  it  all  go?  I  thought  when  we  contributed 
to  the  community  chest  it  was  to  take  care  of  those  people. 
Who's  getting  the  money  anyway?  Is  there  no  end  to  this 
thing?" 

That  last  is  a  poser.  Is  there  an  end? 

But  all  this  comes  from  one  side,  the  side  that  pays  the 
taxes.  Perhaps  the  disapproval  of  those  outside  the  program 
can  be  offset  by  a  word  of  praise  from  those  it  has  served. 
They  are  the  poor  devils  who  have  taken  it  on  the  chin  for 
ten  years.  Perhaps  it's  better  not  to  ask  them ;  better  not  to 
mention  "Security"  or  "Welfare"  or  "Protection"  to  them. 
Paupers'  oaths!  Evictions!  !  Purges!  !  !  They  know  what 
the  jest  is  worth. 

Well,  are  there  more  to  be  heard  from?  Yes — the  social 
workers,  straight  from  the  firing  line.  Daily,  hourly,  they 
look  on  the  faces  of  those  they  so  often  are  helpless  to 
comfort.  More  tragic  than  material  needs,  the  sight  of 
hopes  fading,  manhood  corroding,  life  at  the  breaking 
point.  The  skilled  services  of  their  training  become  a  mock- 
ery; their  reward,  a  wage  resented  and  the  sneers  of  the 
community.  This,  the  high  calling  of  social  work ;  this,  the 
service  of  man  to  man.  Christianity  in  liquidation ! 

SO  here  we  stand  today.  Long  on  public  participation, 
short  on  public  acceptance.  Next  to  poison  ivy,  public- 
welfare  is  probably  the  most  unpopular  thing  in  the  country 
today.  Possibly  it  ranks  first;  some  sections  don't  have 
poison  ivy. 

What's  wrong?  How  did  public  welfare  get  in  the  dog 
house  this  way? 

One  cause  is  that  this  country  was  not  ready  for  what 
hit  us.  We  were  building  sun  decks  instead  of  cyclone 
cellars.  Wealth  continued  to  mount ;  industry  to  expand ; 
profits  and  wages  to  increase — never  so  rapidly  as  during  the 
years  before  the  depression.  Only  the  doubting  Thomases 
(including  Norman)  noted  that  along  with  this  unbridled 
prosperity  came  disquieting  rumors  of  men  out  of  jobs ;  the 
rest  of  us  were  blinded  by  the  sunlight  of  prosperity.  So 
when  the  storm  broke  it  was  natural  that  we  looked  on  it 
merely  as  a  temporary  squall,  and  made  only  emergency 
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plans  for  meeting  it.  We  were  caught  with  neither  experi- 
ence nor  philosophy  for  the  tough  going  ahead. 

We  are  a  nation  of  individualists.  Community  thinking 
and  community  planning  are  not  our  forte.  Our  views  are 
a  mixture  of  laissez-faire  economics  with  a  touch  of  theologi- 
cal seasoning,  sullied  neither  by  Marx  nor  Veblen.  Social 
work  with  us  is  an  effluent  from  our  religious  background, 
concerned  primarily  with  the  biblical  maxims  of  care  for 
the  sick,  the  aged  and  the  helpless.  As  to  employment,  the 
scriptures  are  plain.  Man  must  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
his  brow.  Very  well,  no  sweat,  no  bread!  True,  the  Bible 
isn't  quite  explicit  as  to  unemployment — probably  just  an 
oversight;  nothing  to  affect  principles.  So  the  program  of 
social  protection  developed  with  little  attention  to  under- 
lying industrial  changes,  and  scant  consideration  of  plans 
for  utilizing  the  labor  of  the  unemployed.  (John  R.  Com- 
mons and  John  B.  Andrews  dissenting.) 

Even  had  we  known  what  to  do  when  the  depression 
hit  us,  the  havoc  was  so  great  that  we  were  hard  put  even 
to  feed  and  shelter  the  victims. 

IN  a  way,  the  universality  of  the  disaster  simplified  the 
problem.  No  group  was  spared.  Under  the  impending 
pall  of  common  distress,  rich  and  poor  drew  close  together. 
With  banks  going  down  like  ten  pins,  privation  became  quite 
respectable.  Almost  it  looked  as  if  the  Messianic  day  had 
arrived  when  men  would  become  brothers.  Outpouring  of 
public  funds  met  with  general  approval  at  the  start ;  no 
dissent  even  from  chambers  of  commerce  or  real  estate 
boards  which  were  having  troubles  of  their  own.  With  eyes 
turned  to  the  East,  these  worthies  intoned  their  daily 
prayers  for  salvation.  But  this  moment  of  respite  did  not 
long  endure.  The  lion  and  the  lamb  may  lie  down  together, 
but  they're  not  likely  to  be  permanent  bedfellows. 

Conditions  slowly  improved,  and  as  personal  insecurity 
diminished,  taxes  increased.  Gradually,  mounting  indigna- 
tion at  the  restrictions  placed  upon  business  and  finance  so 
embittered  the  "upper  brackets"  that  everything  out  of 
Washington  became  an  abomination,  social  security  with 
the  rest.  The  newspapers,  ever  more  responsive  to  the  alarm 
notes  of  the  kingbirds  than  to  the  hungry  chirpings  of 
sparrows,  began  to  "view  with  alarm,"  and  before  long  a 
steady  campaign  of  ridicule  against  all  forms  of  assistance 
began.  Had  these  attacks  not  fallen  in  with  the  temper  of 
the  time  they  would  have  been  futile,  but  I  think  they  did 
so  fall  in.  Earlier  feelings  of  sympathy  had  been  dulled ; 
repetition  of  suffering  had  made  it  less  dramatic.  It  was 
necessary  to  relieve  one's  conscience  by  finding  some  justifi- 
cation for  jettisoning  the  whole  mess. 

One  didn't  have  to  look  very  hard.  First,  there  was  the 
encroachment  on  local  autonomy.  "Who  is  this  Harry  Hop- 
kins to  tell  us  how  to  run  our  relief?"  Federal  leadership 
maintained  some  measure  of  control  over  standards  and 
personnel.  Feeble  as  it  was,  it  prevented  utter  chaos,  but 
there's  no  denying  it  was  responsible  for  much  of  the  an- 
tagonism that  still  exists. 

Then  there  were  the  unpredictable  vacillations  and  un- 
certainties of  the  FERA  program.  Admit  that  experimen- 
tation was  necessary.  Admit  that  "only  reactionaries  believe 
that  nothing  should  ever  be  done  for  the  first  time."  Still, 
planning  must  be  purposeful  and  direction  certain ;  and 
they  were  far  from  that. 

Nor  can  we  deny  the  inefficiency  of  performance.  In  num- 
bers our  personnel  was  deficient;  in  training,  inadequate; 


in  leadership,  scattered  and  uneven.  The  result — waste, 
carelessness,  ineffectiveness.  True,  time  was  of  the  essence, 
and  to  avert  starvation  it  was  often  necessary  to  accept 
cases  without  complete  investigation.  But  explanation  and 
interpretation  were  too  long  delayed.  Every  error  of  judg- 
ment— and  there  were  many,  every  case  unwisely  accepted 
— and  there  were  plenty,  was  passed  along  as  proof  that  the 
program  was  rotten  with  inefficiency  and  graft,  and  those 
on  relief  a  bunch  of  chiselers.  (How  did  we  ever  get  along 
before  that  word  was  coined?) 

FINALLY,  the  program  reeked  of  politics.  Despite  pious 
protestations  from  the  President  that  misery  was  no 
field  for  partisan  politics,  ingrained  habits  could  not  so 
easily  be  eradicated ;  pickings  were  too  rich.  Surrenders  for 
strategic  reasons  were  made  here  and  there.  In  some  com- 
munities, staffs  and  clients  were  merely  pawns  in  a  political 
game.  The  decent  popular  impulses,  that  might  have  con- 
doned mistakes  honestly  made,  were  revolted  by  the  rotten 
spots  in  a  program  dedicated  to  high  human  purpose.  In 
many  areas  of  American  life,  social  work  and  social  work- 
ers were  thus  discredited  and  the  public  came  to  believe 
that  social  welfare  was  "just  another  racket." 

Past  history?  Perhaps.  But  it  explains  why,  with  the 
present  business  slump,  the  public  has  so  little  stomach  for 
fresh  offerings.  And  what  is  the  situation  today,  with  needs 
no  less  urgent  and  nearly  as  great  as  at  the  peak?  After 
almost  ten  years  of  activity — part  of  it  forward  and  part  in 
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evci>e — we  find  ourselves  with  an  uncertain  program  which 

lias  little  acceptance  and   less  support.   What  are  the  an- 

•wers?  Give  more  of  the  same?  Nobody  wants  it.  Let  them 

•tarve?  They   won't   cooperate!   Throw   the  whole   thing 

Jiver  ?  Too  much  danger  in  that ;  not  for  them,  but  for  us. 

Consider  what  has  happened  in  other  lands  when  million? 

acked  bread,  and  hope.  We  can't  risk  that  here,  especially 

vith  that  mounting  number  of  youn^  people  emerging  into 

world  that  has  no  place  for  them — five  hundred  thousand 

.nd  more  each  year.  Here  is  the  very  fodder  on  which  die- 

ators  grow  great.  Our  little  fuehrers  are  already  in  prac- 

ice.  Democracy  has  no  great  appeal  for  discouraged  rebel- 

ioiiN  youth ;  for  workless  and  hungry  men. 

There's  only  one  way  out.  We'll  have  to  go  back  and 
tart  over  again,  and  it's  not  going  to  be  as  easy  as  it  was 
t  first.  More  resistances  and  resentments  to  overcome ; 
icople  more  hardhoilt-d.  Pretty  phrases  won't  do;  only  facts, 
.nd  reasons  that  carry  conviction.  But  it  can  be  done.  \\V 
ran  have  a  sound  program  lu-re  with  decent  standards  and 
pod  administration.  We  can  get  people  to  support  it,  but 
irst  we'll  have  to  prove  that  it's  worth  what  it  costs. 

We  Americans  can  and  do  protect  ourselves  against  risks 
»f  communicable  disease.  We  maintain  police  and  fire  de- 
•artments  because  we  fear  lawlessness  and  conflagration. 
Ve  pay  through  the  nose  for  education   (a  little  hazy  as 
what  we  want — or  get)  because  we  know  the  danger  to 
lemocracy  of  ignorance.  We  have  all  these  safeguards  be- 
ause  in  each  community  there  were  some  who  believed  they 
vere  worth  fighting  for.  Now  the  word  must  go  forth  and 
jo  forth  again,  that  we  cannot  and  must  not  close  our  eyes 
o  the  threat  of  millions  who  lack  security,  who  lack  hope ; 
hat  we  must  accept  the  challenge  and  be  prepared  to  pay 
fohe  costs,  heavy  though  they  may  seem.  We  are  paying  them 
iow.   though  we  do  not  always  identify  the  account  on 
!-vhich  the  checks  are  drawn.  We  can  postpone  the  program 
Ivut  that  only  means  we'll  be  paying  for  it  anyway  without 
;  -citing  values  in  return.  One  way  we  build  assets,  the  other 
iabilities. 

THIS  time  we  must  offer  the  public  an  honest  program, 
well  planned  and  charted.  It  must  be  a  program  that 
laces  realities,   that   recognizes  the  fact   that  people  must 
at,   whether  you   list  them  as  employables  or  unemploy- 
hli-> :  that  they  need  clothes,  whether  they  are  married  or 
ingle;  that  they  must  have  a  place  of  shelter,   regardless 
if   their  color;   that  they  suffer  sickness  and   death  even 
hough  they  may  be  ineligible  for  relief.  For  ten  years  the 
'fnighty  minds  in  both  public  and  private  welfare  have  been 
loo  concerned   with   great  problems   to   face   such   simple 
acts.  For  ten  years  they  have  been  ostriching,  not  remem- 
jj)ering  that  an  ostrich's  tail  makes  a  much  better  target 
Ijhan  its  head. 

Any  new  program  must  be  based  on  a  clear  delineation 
•if  function  and  acceptance  of  responsibility  between  public 
IJind  private  agencies  on  the  one  hand,  and  federal,  -state  and 
IJocal  divisions  on  the  other.  Perhaps  federal  assistance  and 
lome  measure  of  federal  control  may  be  necessary  through- 
put the  program.  The  unhappy  plight  of  those  from  whom 
II  he  mantle  of  Washington  was  withdrawn  as  compared  to 
hose  it  still  covers  shows  that  "neighborliness"  wilts  be- 
neath the  onslaught  of  resentful  taxpayers.  Who  believes 
I  hat  unemployment  compensation,  old  age  assistance  or  aid 
«o  dependent  children  could  have  reached  present  propor- 
U  ions  without  federal  support?  With  all  their  inadequacies, 


these  services  shine  resplendent  compared  to  local  relief. 
The  tragedy  of  unemployables  unable  to  get  relief,  and 
of  employables  rejected  by  WPA  shows  that  "local  auton- 
omy" is  but  an  empty  phrase  when  used,  not  to  accept  local 
responsibility,  but  to  evade  it. 

The  minimum  requirement  of  any  public  program 
should  be  to  provide  basic  material  needs.  Even  this  mini- 
mum is  not  now  being  met.  In  many  places  standards  are 
keyed  to  a  level  of  chronic  malnutrition ;  in  others,  wholt 
categories  are  denied  any  assistance  at  all.  Why  delude 
ourselves  with  visions  of  programs  of  "opportunity  for  a 
complete  life"  when  we  are  not  yet  dealing  adequately  with 
the  problem  of  hunger? 

I  know  that  federal  participation  begets  problems  of  its 
own;  but  if  our  purpose  is  to  afford  real  security  and  pro- 
tection to  the  helpless  these  difficulties  are  less  to  be  feared 
than  indifference  and  neglect. 

PERHAPS  a  good  starting  point  would  be  to  scrap  some 
of  our  present  absurd  categories.  If  we  have  learned 
anything  these  last  few  years  it  is  the  futility  of  hard  and 
fast  lines.  We  have  seen  that  nature  refuses  to  accept  our 
dictum  that  senility  starts  on  the  stroke  of  sixty-five.  We 
have  learned  that  only  jobs — not  intake  secretaries — can 
determine  who  is  employable,  and  how.  We  need  waste- 
baskets  for  eligibility  rules  whose  main  service  is  to  establish 
ineligibility,  and  for  policies  that  glorify  the  virtues  of 
"half  a  loaf"  in  a  country  where  there  is  bread  enough  for 
all. 

The  bedrock  of  the  program  must  be  that  society  can- 
not avoid  responsibility  for  those  whom  it  maims  or  rejects 
nor  for  those  it  leaves  jobless.  All  of  them ;  not  just  part  of 
them,  as  now.  We  have  reached  the  point  where  we  admit 
that  mothers  can  do  a  better  job  than  institutions.  We  re- 
ject almshouses  as  an  unworthy  end  for  the  aged.  We  sup- 
port the  blind  and  the  crippled,  but  we  gag  at  responsibility 
for  those  whose  muscles  are  still  strong  and  whose  powers 
are  still  vigorous.  If  men  are  stricken  physically,  we  hos- 
pitalize them ;  if  they  are  stricken  mentally,  we  institution- 
alize them;  but  if  they  are  stricken  "employably"  we  kick 
them  around  from  pillar  to  post  in  a  vain  attempt  to  pass 
the  buck. 

America  needs  a  fresh  slant  on  the  whole  program.  Most 
of  all,  it  needs  to  wake  up  to  the  vast  potentialities  in  its 
unused  manpower.  Here  is  a  veritable  Genie,  ready  to 
shower  on  the  nation  things  everybody  wants  and  needs, 
more  abundantly  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  We 
have  been  conditioned  to  the  idea  that  labor  is  effectively 
employed  only  when  its  products  bring  monetary  gain. 
Ridiculous!  Labor  is  no  less  usefully  employed  when  pro- 
ducing goods  or  services  that  society  needs  even  though 
such  products  cannot  be  sold.  Some  dividends  cannot  be 
cashed  at  the  bank.  Suppose  the  ten  or  twelve  million  un- 
employed men  and  women  could  by  some  miracle  suddenly 
be  placed  on  the  payrolls  of  factories  making  paper  chrysan- 
themums or  beaded  lampshades  which  somebody  could  be 
persuaded  to  buy,  would  there  be  any  to  deplore  the  squan- 
dering of  labor  on  the  one  side  or  the  frittering  of  income 
on  the  other?  "Increased  production  means  gain  in  national 
wealth."  Haven't  we  all  heard  it  a  thousand  times?  But 
suggest  that  these  same  ten  or  twelve  millions  be  put  to 
•  work  building  schools,  roads,  sewers,  or  low  cost  housing; 
"The  national  income  is  being  squandered."  Use  them  for 
teaching,  for  servicing  libraries  or  playgrounds,  for  beauti- 
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fying  public  buildings ;  "We're  headed  for  bankruptcy." 
Let  them  provide  recreation  through  theaters,  or  orchestras, 
or  dance-halls;  "Pampering  the  inefficient."  What  a  cock- 
eyed world! 

Let's  start  fresh.  Let's  view  labor  and  the  men  behind 
labor  as  a  joint  asset  of  the  nation  and  industry,  to  be 
drawn  on  according  to  needs.  When  industry  is  active,  we 
must  yield  to  its  more  pressing  demands.  When  it  slackens, 
that  is  the  time  to  borrow  some  of  its  workers  to  make  up 
arrears  in  public  structures  and  services.  Men  and  their 
labor  are  too  precious  to  be  wasted.  Every  unit  can  be  used 
to  increase  national  wealth.  Take  roads  as  one  of  the 
simplest  examples.  Every  mile  built  benefits  the  whole 
nation,  not  just  those  who  traverse  it.  It  cuts  the  cost  of 
distributing  the  products  that  roll  over  it.  It  increases  the 
usefulness  of  automobiles  and  enlarges  the  market  for  them. 
It  stimulates  employment  both  in  factories  that  make  cars 
and  those  industries  that  supply  the  materials.  It  makes 
countless  jobs  for  chauffeurs,  gas-station  attendants,  oil  re- 
finers, workers  in  tire  factories,  hot-dog  venders,  scenic 
desecrators,  cooks  and  waiters  in  vacation  resorts  hundreds 
of  miles  away.  So  does  every  useful  public  project  add  to 
the  welfare,  the  comfort  or  the  protection  of  us  all.  We  can 
use  many  more  great  dams  and  bridges,  and  a  limitless  num- 
ber of  schools,  hospitals,  playgrounds,  theaters,  libraries  and 
training  schools.  Yes,  and  prisons,  too,  unfortunately. 

One  way  or  another  we  can  and  must  provide  work  for 
all  who  can  labor,  just  as  we  must  provide  support  for 
those  who  cannot.  Not  easy  to  organize ;  not  cheap  to  main- 
tain ;  not  a  panacea ;  but  better  than  spending  eleven  bil- 
lion dollars  and  getting  only  a  national  headache.  The 
country  can  be  sold  on  such  a  program  if  there's  leadership, 
direction  and  unity  behind  it. 

WE  must  try  to  prove  to  America  that  there's  more 
than  a  dollar  return  for  every  dollar  the  plan  would 
cost.  Strip  it  of  emotional  appeal  if  you  will ;  admit  frankly 
that  it's  a  subsidy,  a  subvention  for  national  defense,  like 
battleships  and  tanks.  Social  security  is  the  essence  of  na- 
tional security.  We're  enlarging  our  program  for  an  army 
and  navy  to  ward  off  a  danger  from  without,  perhaps  less 
menacing  than  the  danger  from  within.  The  subsidy  for 
social  welfare  may  have  to  be  increased.  We  are  paying  sub- 
sidies now  for  this  and  that  and  everything  else.  We  started 
our  railroads  that  way.  Industry  is  subsidized  by  tariffs ; 
farmers  by  soil  conservation  payments.  We  subsidize  our 
merchant  marine  and  our  air  lines.  We  subsidize  veterans 
who  fought,  and  those  who  came  no  nearer  a  battle  line 
than  Jersey  City.  We  subsidize  state  universities,  public 
health,  Indians.  Our  whole  economic  system  rests  on  this 
public  participation.  A  subsidy  for  employment — not  un- 
employment— would  provide  increased  purchasing  power 
for  the  products  of  industry  and  agriculture.  Our  foreign 
markets  have  been  lost  and  the  domestic  markets  not  ex- 
panded to  take  up  the  slack;  nor  can  they  be,  with  mil- 
lions out  of  work  and  millions  more  with  bare  subsistence 
incomes.  The  average  per  capita  income  of  the  country  last 
year  was  just  above  $500 ;  some  areas  were  below  $400,  in 
nine  states  less  than  $300,  and  remember  that  these  averages 
include  the  Rockefellers,  the  Morgans,  the  Mellons,  and 
the  rest  of  the  "60."  Until  increased  incomes  provide  great- 
er mass  purchasing  power,  our  factories  will  continue  on 
part  time  and  workers  must  remain  idle.  Public  works  and 
public  services  that  would  provide  employment  for  all  who 


can  labor  may  stimulate  a  demand  that  would  restore  in- 
dustry to  greater  operation  again.  Many  trace  the  present 
depression  to  the  slackening  of  federal  expenditures  last 
year.  America  now  is  a  twelve-cylinder  car  with  four  cut 
out — a  drag  on  the  rest.  The  whole  country,  except  Wash- 
ington, is  running  on  part  time.  Sharing  work  isn't  the 
answer ;  increasing  work  may  be. 

Perhaps  we  might  make  acceptance  of  the  program  easier 
by  the  simple  device  of  a  change  in  our  national  bookkeep- 
ing. Since  balancing  the  budget  has  become  our  great  fetish, 
why  not  keep  our  public  books  as  private  books  are  kept? 
Instead  of  charging  permanent  improvements  such  as  dams, 
postoffices,  roads  and  hospitals  to  operating  expenses,  let  the 
government  set  them  up  as  "Plant  and  Equipment"  just  as 
private  industry  does.  Treat  them  as  assets  instead  of  liabili- 
ties, for  such  they  are.  Perhaps  such  a  simple  change  in  our 
bookkeeping  methods  might  end  this  bugaboo,  and  cure  the 
insomnia  of  some  of  our  business  Jeremiahs. 

A  SSUMING  that  our  premise  is  sound  and  an  integrated 
•^  *•  work  and  assistance  program  essential,  we're  still  a 
long  way  from  getting  it.  Everybody  wants  peace,  too !  Who 
is  to  sponsor  such  a  program  ?  Not  industry.  The  "voice  of 
business,"  which  is  by  no  means  synonymous  with  the  brains 
of  business,  will  stridently  resist  it.  And  of  course  it  will 
face  opposition  from  that  section  of  the  press  which  like  a 
barometer,  always  registers  a  "low"  when  there's  depression 
among  its  advertisers.  Nor  can  we  count  on  much  help  from 
agriculture.  Farmers  so  long  have  been  subsidized  by  a  sur- 
plus of  cheap  labor  that  they  may  resist  any  change.  Who 
then  is  to  sponsor  the  cause?  Not  welfare  workers,  but 
labor!  Labor  employed  and  labor  unemployed.  Workers 
have  learned  a  bitter  lesson  during  the  past  few  years. 
Business  cycles  now  mean  more  to  them  than  lines  on  a 
chart.  Downward  swings  of  the  curve  that  to  economists 
mean  but  a  minus  deflection  from  the  norm,  to  them  spell 
disaster. 

Already  labor  is  lining  up  its  forces.  The  two  great  union 
camps,  divided  on  many  lines,  are  fusing  here,  and  to  their 
voices  will  be  added  those  of  unorganized  labor,  and  those 
on  relief  vainly  seeking  work.  Only  the  ground  swell  is 
now  apparent ;  the  movement  is  still  slow  but  gains  strength 
day  by  day.  When  it  reaches  full  volume  its  pressure  will 
be  resistless.  Recall  how  the  G.A.R.  and  the  American 
Legion  drove  through  -their  programs ;  their  numbers  were 
small  compared  to  those  here  involved.  Labor  will  demand 
a  program  and  labor  will  obtain  it.  It  can  be  opposed,  it  can 
be  retarded,  but  it  cannot  be  stopped.  We  of  the  welfare 
groups  can  move  forward  in  step  if  we  will,  and  perhaps 
help  in  counsel,  but  the  battle  will  be  fought  and  won,  I 
hope,  by  labor. 

And  all  America  will  benefit,  for  the  nation  will  conserve 
its  most  valuable  and  most  perishable  resources — men.  We 
have  had  far  too  little  regard  for  men  as  men.  Much  more 
for  machines;  but  at  best,  machines  can  only  multiply  the 
efficiency  of  men,  not  substitute  for  them.  Machines  can  be 
replaced,  plants  can  be  rebuilt,  acres  can  be  replanted,  but 
the  deterioration  of  wasted  men  is  a  progressing  liability. 
This  cannot  be  charged  off  to  obsolescence  nor  sold  as  scrap. 
They  must  be  kept  in  the  balance  sheet.  For  men  are  hus- 
bands, men  are  fathers,  men  are  citizens.  Men  form  our 
society.  Men  support  our  democracy.  Men  make  America. 
Until  their  human  needs  are  met,  America's  budget  will 
never  balance. 
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Just  an  Innocent  Bystander 


By  MARGARET  FARLOW 


ONCE  again,  for  the  severalth  of  a  number  of  cam- 
paigns, our  community  fund  has  fallen  short  of 
raising  the  money  its  member  social  agencies  re- 
quire. A  few  years  ago  I  probably  should  have  agreed  with 
my  professional  social  worker  associates  that  the  giving 
public  did  not  "understand,"  that  in  its  blindness  it  failed 
to  see  why  it  should  give  to  private  agencies  when  the 
government  was  pouring  vast  sums  into  social  services.  But 
I  am  no  longer  a  professional  social  worker ;  I  am  a  "lady" 
of  sorts,  who  gets  around  with  contributors,  board  mem- 
bers and  volunteers  in  their  "off  the  record"  moments.  In 
this  new  capacity  I  have  been  observing  of  late  the  reaction 
of  the  contributing  group  to  the  "ways,"  big  and  little,  of 
our  social  agencies  and  social  workers,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  answer  to  our  mounting  deficit  is  not  so 
simple  as  "Uncle  Sam's  doing  it."  I  am  convinced  that  at 
least  a  part  of  the  reason  for  diminishing  contributions  can 
be  found  in  the  gradual  but  steady  shrinking  of  opportunity 
for  active  lay  participation  in  the  actual  work  of  the  agen- 
cies. As  social  workers  have  become  more  expert  and  pro- 
fessional, the  role  of  the  layman,  board  member  or  volunteer 
worker,  has  narrowed,  until  now,  with  few  exceptions,  it 
is  limited  to  "busy  work,"  to  dull  routines  which  inspire 
no  enthusiasm  and  make  small  claim  on  intelligence. 

These  are  harsh  words  I  know  and  already  I  can  hear 
the  answers,  nicely  turned  phrases  that  clothe  the  realities 
I  hear  about  when  social  workers  aren't  around.  One 
answer  of  course  is  that  most  contributors  do  not  want 
any  active  participation  in  social  work.  That,  I  agree,  is 
quite  true,  within  certain  limitations.  Many — probably- 
most — of  the  large  contributions  to  our  fund  come  from 
wealthy  individuals  and  business  and  industrial  firms  that 
give  as  a  traditional  duty,  personal  or  civic.  These  con- 
tributions continue,  rising  or  falling  according  to  personal 
or  business  conditions.  It  is  not  of  these  I  sing;  four  and 
five  figure  gifts  are  important  but  they  are  not  the  backbone 
of  the  fund  either  in  dollars  or  in  good  will. 

The  failure  or  success  of  the  fund  must  depend,  as  I  see 
it,  on  the  relatively  small  contributors,  the  thousands  and 
thousands  of  people  who  can  give  $25  to  $200.  These 
contributions  usually  represent  some  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
the  donors,  a  .sacrifice  that  can  be  expected  to  continue 
year  after  year  only  if  the  donors  are  firmly  convinced  of 
the  value  of  the  services  to  which  they  are  giving.  It  is  the 
interest  of  this  group,  I  am  persuaded  by  hearing  the  talk 
at  any  number  of  luncheons,  club  meetings  and  other  social 
gatherings,  which  is  slipping  to  an  extent  clearly  visible  in 
campaign  results. 

In  the  years  before  public  relief  attained  its  present  pro- 
portions it  was  relatively  easy  to  get  money  by  appeals 
pointed  up  with  pathetic  pictures,  verbal  and  photographic, 
of  ragged,  big-eyed  children  and  wan-faced  mothers.  But 
the  time  for  all  that  is  past  and  the  fund  knows  it.  The 
most  moving  stories  now  bring  growls  about  taxes  and 
Harry  Hopkins  and  a  sharply  reduced  contribution,  if  not  a 
flat  refusal.  Painstaking  explanation  of  services  other  than 
relief,  more  and  better  publicity,  overcome  some  of  the 
resistance  but  apparently  succeed  in  bringing  forth  say  $10 
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from  a  citizen  who  a  few  years  ago  cheerfully  gave  $100 — 
this  not  necessarily  because  he  has  less  to  give  but  because 
he  is  less  impressed  with  the  need  for  which  he  gives. 

The  impact  of  the  enlarged  public  welfare  services  un- 
questionably has  changed  the  giving  habits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Average  Citizen,  a  fact  that  for  several  years  has  been  a 
headache  for  local  budget  and  campaign  committees.  How 
to  cope  with  it  has  engaged,  not  to  say  baffled,  the  best 
efforts.  One  of  these  efforts,  rather  widely  practiced,  is  to 
carry  to  laymen  understanding  of  social  work,  its  philos- 
ophy, purpose  and  methods,  through  classes,  lectures  and 
informal  talks  before  various  organizations.  Of  course  this 
reaches  a  relatively  small  number  of  people,  but  they  in 
turn  are  supposed  to  carry  the  light  to  their  friends,  grad- 
ually widening  the  economic  middle-brackets  group  to 
which  privately  supported  social  work  looks  for  financial 
and  moral  backing.  To  extend  this  group,  to  keep  it 
friendly,  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  work,  must  be  a 
part  of  every  social  agency  program.  When  financial  support 
begins  to  wane  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  group  is  either 
too  small  or  not  sufficiently  informed  and  interested. 

A  MOTHER  effort  aims  to  "bring  back"  the  volunteer. 
Here  with  us,  as  elsewhere,  much  time  and  energy  has 
been  put  into  plans  to  give  volunteers  more  understanding 
of  the  social  welfare  program,  to  deepen  their  interest  and 
hence  to  enhance  the  usefulness  of  their  services.  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  people  are  most  interested  in  the  things 
they  work  for,  and  social  agencies  always  have  stressed  their 
need  for  volunteers  and  their  ability  to  utilize  volunteer 
services.  In  theory  this  is  all  right,  and  before  social  work 
became  so  highly  specialized  and  professionalized  it  worked 
very  successfully.  But  looking  over  the  services  now  assigned 
to  volunteers,  it  is  not  difficult  for  me  to  understand  why 
few  of  those  volunteers  I  know  express  any  genuine  in- 
terest or  satisfaction  in  the  work  they  do.  They  have  taken 
the  prescribed  courses  of  lectures,  done  the  recommended 
reading — well,  some  of  it — and  visited  the  agencies  on  the 
list.  They  are,  presumably,  "informed  and  intelligent." 

And  then  what?  What  are  the  "useful  services"  for 
which  the  training  course  has  prepared  them?  Well,  one 
bright  young  woman  of  my  acquaintance  was  set  to  check- 
ing lists  for  invitations  to  a  benefit  performance;  another 
was  set  to  counting  cards  in  a  dispensary,  all  the  blue  cards 
in  one  total,  the  pink  in  another  and  so  on.  She  never  knew 
why.  But  most  of  the  "informed  and  intelligent"  volunteers 
are  assigned  to  the  driving  service,  which,  to  hear  them  talk, 
seems  to  represent  the  bone-yard  of  volunteer  aspirations. 
Hours  of  driving  service  and  numbers  of  volunteers  signed 
up  and  available  for  emergency  calls  or  regular  duty  make 
impressive  reading  in  the  reports  on  volunteer  work.  But 
how  much  actual  value  is  there  ?  Years  ago,  when  cars  were 
scarce  and  efficient  drivers  were  few,  there  was  some 
reason  for  it  but  at  the  present  time  it  is  pretty  difficult  for 
an  intelligent,  normally  busy  woman  to  feel  very  keenly 
interested  in  serving  as  chauffeur  to  an  able-bodied  social 
worker  who  owns  and  drives  a  car  herself.  Nor  does  it  seem 
to  her  that  she  is  making  much  of  a  contribution  to  the 
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social  progress  ot  Her  community  when  she  sits  in  the  car 
and  does  a  cross-word  puzzle  while  the  social  worker  is 
making  her  calls. 

A  friend  of  mine,  holding  forth  on  this  the  other  day  at 
a  luncheon  party,  told  of  acquiring  an  expensive  case  of 
pleurisy  from  waiting  in  near-zero  weather  while  the  social 
worker  had  a  cozy  cup  of  tea  with  the  client  in  the  interest 
of  better  rapport.  "I  hate  to  seem  critical,"  she  said,  "but 
I  really  can't  see  any  sense  in  it.  I  want  to  do  something 
useful  in  my  community  but  why  on  earth  should  I  put 
myself  through  that  sort  of  thing?  I  would  give  my  time 
gladly  if  I  could  see  that  it  meant  anything,  but  all  I  did 
actually  was  to  contribute  a  few  gallons  of  gasoline.  The 
social  worker  did  not  need  anything  else  I  had  to  offer  and 
for  all  the  interest  I  had  in  the  errands  we  did,  or  for  all 
my — as  they  say — 'participation  in  the  work  of  the  society,' 
I  might  as  well  have  been  delivering  telegrams  for  Western 
Union." 

ANOTHER  woman  laughed.  "I  used  to  drive  'em 
around  too,  but  I've  been  promoted.  Now  I  take  girls 
to  the  clinic.  It  seems  there's  a  rule  that  girls  under  age  must 
be  accompanied  by  an  adult,  so  I  go  and  sit  and  sit  and  sit. 
The  girls  are  usually  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old  and 
know  their  way  around  the  city  and  the  clinic  better  than  I 
do.  All  arrangements  are  made  by  telephone  before  we  go. 
All  I  ever  know  about  it  is  what  the  girl  herself  happens 
to  tell  me,  and  the  only  notice  anyone  ever  takes  of  me  is 
to  verify  the  fact  that  the  girl  was  accompanied.  But  still  I 
go  and  sit.  Of  course  there  may  be  a  good  reason  for  this 
rule ;  but  I  wish  I  could  find  out  what  it  is.  I've  asked  but 
no  one  seems  to  know." 

A  third  woman  in  the  group  said  flatly,  "I  stopped  all 
that  long  ago.  Maybe  I  am  not  capable  of  doing  anything 
but  acting  as  chauffeur  and  guide  but  in  that  case  I  know 
more  interesting  ways  to  spend  my  time.  If  these  are  the 
only  jobs  the  social  agencies  can  find  for  us,  why  don't  they 
call  on  clients  for  such  assistance  as  they  need  and  tell  us 
frankly  that  they  have  no  place  for  us.  I  can  find  plenty 
of  activity  in  club  work  that  really  means  something  to  me 
and  I  believe  to  the  community.  We  always  have  con- 
tributed to  the  community  fund  but  my  husband  says  he 
doesn't  see  why  we  should  go  on.  We  pay  taxes  to  support 
people  in  need  and  the  rest  of  it  does  not  show  results  worth 
what  they  cost.  In  spite  of  all  this  talk  about  social  better- 
ment, can  you  really  show  me  that  there  is  any  less  de- 
linquency or  any  better  opportunity  for  the  children  of 
poverty-stricken  parents  than  there  always  has  been?" 

It  was  disturbing  to  listen  to  this  kind  of  talk  from  in- 
telligent, public-spirited  women,  active  and  influential  in 
community  work.  Of  the  dozen  women  at  the  table,  at 
least  eight  had  attended  classes  for  volunteers  and  had 
given  time  and  service  to  one  agency  or  another.  Yet  not 
one  of  them  spoke  up  to  defend  the  welfare  program  of  the 
community.  Those  who  still  were  working  seemed  to  be 
doing  so  from  a  sense  of  duty  or  habit,  or  because  they 
hoped  they  were  being  effective  even  if  they  were  not  quite 
sure  about  it.  None  of  them  seemed  to  value  the  experience 
for  themselves  or  to  feel  any  genuine  interest  in  it. 

I  remember  a  meeting,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  of  an 
organization  that  I  belonged  to  in  this  same  city.  Almost 
two  hundred  busy  enthusiastic  members,  each  one  an  active 
volunteer,  listened  to  the  experiences  of  several  of  their 
number  who  told  of  their  work,  the  new  interest  and  happi- 
ness it  had  brought  them  and  the  new  direction  it  had  given 


to  their  thinking.  True,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  sentimen-l 
tality  in  their  talks,  but  here  and  there  was  some  pretty! 
sound  social   thinking,   and   all   through  a  lot  of  genuine 
interest  and  heart-warming  enthusiasm. 

In  line  with  modern  trends  in  social  work,  this  organi- 
zation now  is  staffed  with  paid  workers  and  the  partici-  j 
pation  of  the  members  is  reduced  to  driving  cars,  raising 
money,  and  listening  to  reports.  Perhaps  professionalization 
is  necessary  to  secure  the  best  results — and  then  again  per-l 
haps  in  the  process  we  have  lost  something  irreplaceable. 

"You  would  think,"  said  an  attractive  elderly  woman  at 
another  luncheon  party,  "that  unless  a  person  is  a  trained 
social  worker  she  is  likely  to  demoralize  completely  anybody 
she  even  tries  to  help.  Many  times  in  the  past  ten  years  I 
have  been  told,  kindly  but  firmly,  that  I  must  not  interest] 
myself  in  actual  cases.  All  I  am  fit  for  apparently  is  to 
drive  a  car  and  run  errands  related  in  some  way  to  the 
plans  made  by  a  'trained'  girl,  probably  just  out  of  college. 
I  wouldn't  trust  her  to  do  any  planning  in  my  life,  I  can 
tell  you,  but  I've  heard  the  word  'trained'  until  I'm  afraid 
to  speak  in  the  presence  of  anyone  with  that  sacred  aura. 
Their  case  records  read  mighty  pretty,  but  looking  over  the 
folks  they  work  with,  I  don't  see  that  they  accomplish  so 
much  more  than  we  did  in  the  days  when  we  took  a 
neighborly  interest  in  people  in  trouble  and  did  the  best  we 
could  for  them.  But  don't  think  the  'trained'  girls  admit  it! 
No  siree;  their  system  is  to  diagnose  the  case  as  situation 
No.  7  which  calls  for  the  application  of  Rule  No.  10,  and 
anything  that  happens  after  that  is  no  fault  of  theirs.  If 
we  failed  it  was  because  we  were  untrained  ;  if  they  fail, 
it's  because  the  case  is  hopeless.  You  can't  beat  a  system 
like  that." 

"  ¥  T  occurs  to  me,"  I  said,  "that  in  my  dim  past  when 
A  I  was  a  professional  case  worker  for  a  private  agency, 
a  lot  of  those  rules  and  policies  were  made  by  the  board 
members,  lay  people  like  yourself.  I  even  remember  being 
slapped  on  the  wrist  a  time  or  two  for  interpreting  some 
of  the  rules  a  bit  too  freely.  After  all,  professional  social 
workers  are  employes,  controlled  by  groups  of  representa- 
tive people  in  the  community.  If  you  don't  like  their 
methods,  why  don't  you  do  something  about  it?" 

The  whole  table  hooted  derisively.  One  woman  offered  to 
tell  me  the  facts  of  life  and  the  truth  about  Santa  Claus. 
They  all  tried  to  talk  at  once,  but  one  younger  woman,  a 
graduate  of  a  good  woman's  college  and  successful  in 
business,  got  the  floor.  She  started  with  the  simple  state- 
ment that  she  regarded  organized  social  work  as  a  racket, 
and  she  went  right  on  from  there.  It  was  her  contention 
that  social  workers  are  concerned  primarily  with  gaining 
recognition  of  their  professional  status,  that  they  have  no 
ingrained  conviction  of  the  worth,  in  any  broad  sense,  of 
the  things  they  do.  She  related  some  of  her  trials  as  a 
board  member  and  concluded  with:  "The  whole  thing  has 
become  so  standardized  that  nobody  dares  to  have  an  idea 
unless  it  has  been  approved  by  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers.  The  executives  corral  a  few  of  us  in  a 
committee  room,  overwhelm  us  with  high-powered  language 
and  patronize  any  suggestions  we  make  until  we  give  up 
and  agree  to  anything. 

"But  we  get  even  with  them  when  we  decide  on  the  size 

of  our  contribution  to  the  community  fund — don't  overlook 

that!  Our  social  thinking  may  be  pretty  terrible  in  spots, 

but  like  the  tourists  in  the  art  gallery,  we  know  what  we 

(Continued  on  page  180) 
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II o  You  Want  War? 

No? 

But  What  Can  You  Do  About  It? 

You  can  help  make  the  National  Anti-War  Congress  a  success.  Get  to- 
gether  with  representatives  of  labor  unions,  farm  organizations,  coopera- 
tives, youth,  church,  service  and  women's  clubs,  and  veterans'  groups  in 


The  NATIONAL  ANTI-WAR  CONGRESS 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  28-29-30  (Memorial  Day  Week-end) 

\-  one  person,  as  a  single  organization  you  can  do  little  that 
counts.  As  one  of  the  giant  group  being  built  up  under  the  committee 
you  con  stop  war  before  it  starts. 

THE  KEEP  AMERICA  OUT  OF  WAR  COMMITTEE 
Wants  to 

STOP  the  Super-Navy. 

STOP  the  M-Day  Bills  that  make  every  worker,  man  or  woman,  a  robot 

in  case  of  war,  without  rights  on  wages,  hours  or  opinion. 
STOP  the  hiding  of  big  business  behind  the  American  flag  in  China. 
STOP  alliances  for  war  under  any  pretext. 

Stands  for 

The  democratic  right  to  vote  on  war. 

A  lasting  prosperity  based  on  construction,  conservatism,  and  expanded 

education  rather  than  a  brief  puff  of  spending,  built  on  a  war 

boom. 

An  end  to  unemployment  through  jobs  at  home,  not  through  death  on 
the  battlefield. 

Increasing  solidarity  with  the  people  of  all  nations  in  the  world-wide 

struggle  to  abolish  economic  injustice  and  colonial  repression. 
Removal  of  the  causes  of  dictatorial  militarism. 

What  You  Can  Do 

Celebrate  Memorial  Day  by  keeping  the  boys  of  today  out  of  soldiers' 
cemeteries. 

Elect  delegates  from  your  organization. 

Organize  a  Section  of  the  K.A.O.W. 

Give  your  name  as  an  individual  to  add  to  the  power  of  a  long  list. 


JOHN  A.  LAPP,  Chairman, 

Keep  America  Out  of  War  Committee 

1707-H  St.  N.  W,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Please  send  me  full  plans  of  the  K.A.O.W.  Committee. 


Name 


Organization    (if  any) Aiiiirr-- 


Note: — We  do  not  a-k.  you  for  money,  but  of  course  the  more  money  we  have 
the  more  we  can  do.  Your  checks  will  be  welcome,  but  your  name  and  your  organ- 
ization are  what  we  want  most. 
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New  Books  By  MACMILLAN 

Strecker-Chambers 

ALCOHOL:  One  Man's  Meat— 

This  is  an  interestingly  written  summary  of  the  problem 
of  alcoholism  as  seen  by  a  physician  in  the  course  of  prac- 
tice. Contains  much  illustrative  case  material  based  upon 
the  authors'  recent  experiences  with  alcoholics  and  their  long 
years  of  dealing  with  the  problem. 

"The  physician  will  want  this  book  to  aid  him  in  treatment; 
the  patient  will  find  it  his  most  hopeful  and  helpful  guide;  family 
and  friends  will  treasure  it  as  their  most  valuable  source  of 
truth;  and  others  into  whose  hands  it  may  fall  will  be  the  wiser 
for  perusing  it." 

— Atlanta    Constitution. 

''A  scientific  and  practical  consideration  of  alcohol  as  'an- 
other man's  poison' — in  other  words  what  constitutes  abnormal 
drinking,  and  what  can  be  done  about  it  for  the  individual 
victim," 

— New    York    Times    Book    Review. 

$2.50 
Swift 
STEP  BY  STEP  IN  SEX  EDUCATION 

A  book  intended  for  parents  who  feel  their  responsibility 
in  the  matter  of  a  satisfactory  sex  education  for  their 
children  and  are  perplexed  about  the  proper  method  of 
approach  to  the  subject. 

"This  volume  is  invaluable  in  that  it  covers  all  of  the  younger 
years,  both  sexes,  and  uses  both  parents  in  the  process  of  sex 
education.  Comprehensive,  complete,  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
in  its  treatment,  and  remarkably  well  written.  It  is  the  best 
book  on  the  subject  that  the  reviewer  has  read." 

— Pulpit   Digest. 

"An  excellent  guide  and  springboard  to  a  saner  and  healthier 
outlook  for  the  child  and  adult  alike." 

— Waterbury    Republican. 

$2.00 

60  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
Boston        Chicago        San  Francisco        Dallas        Atlanta 


Are  You  Interested  in  Money  Raising? 

for  your 

Social  Agencies,  Church,  College,  Hospital,  Little 
Theatre,  Community  Chest,  Community  Trust,  etc.? 

If  so,  send  today  an  order  for  "Money  Raising  —  How 
To  Do  It"  by  Irene  Hazard  Gerlinger  and  other 
fund  raising  experts. 

Prt  publication  price   {(2.00  plus  sales  tax  in  California 
and  postage.    Bookstore  price  $3.00 

S  I    T  I  O  \  II  O  I    S  i:  .     LTD. 


354   S.   Spring   Street 


Los   Angeles,   Calif. 


CONSUMERS  CAN  DO  IT! 

They  can  protect  themselves  against  misleading  labels, 
exorbitant  prices,  inferior  quality  —  they  can  get  their 

MONEY'S  WORTH 

when  they  patronize  their  own  store,  control  their  own 
business.    This  fact  is  being  demonstrated  daily  by 

COOPERATIVE   DISTRIBUTORS,   INC. 
116  East  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A    consumer    owned    department    store    and    mail    order 
house. 

Write  for  our  catalog.  —  Visit  our  store 
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like,  and  if  we  don't  get  it,  we  don't  have  to  pay  for  it. 
And  if  you  will  notice  the  reports  of  the  fund  for  the  past 
few  years,  you  will  see  that  we  are  not  paying  for  it  as 
we  used  to. 

"The  high-powered  social  workers  can  get  together  in 
their  meetings  and  make  their  rules,  they  may  even  put 
their  rules  over  in  committee  and  board  meetings,  but  they 
are  not  making  us  like  it.  The  closer  they  bind  themselves 
together  to  work  as  professionals,  rather  than  as  intel-  ; 
ligent  employes  paid  by  the  people  of  the  community  to 
help  solve  social  problems,  the  further  they  get  from  their 
source  of  supply — the  cooperation  and  support  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  women  of  this  city  who  helped  organize 
these  social  agencies  in  the  first  place,  who  thought  and 
planned  and  worked  for  years  to  get  somewhere  in  serving 
social  needs,  are  not  being  replaced  and  it  was  their  faith 
and  effort  that  made  any  of  this  work  possible.  The  paid 
workers  used  to  think  with  the  laymen,  not  for  them,  and 
the  current  of  antagonism  and  skepticism  that  is  manifest 
today  between  workers  and  laymen  simply  did  not  exist." 

Every  woman  in  the  group  contributed  a  word  of  agree- 
ment. It  was  evident  that  even  the  board  members  and 
active  volunteer  workers  felt  that  the  case  had  been  fairly 
stated. 

Prompt  to  seize  the  opportunity  was  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  with  the  idea  that  we  should 
leave  social  work,  including  its  financing,  to  the  social 
workers,  and  should  devote  such  time,  effort,  and  money 
as  we  can  spare  to  gaining  political  strength  for  promoting 
legislation  for  social  betterment.  She  had  some  pretty  good 
arguments  too. 
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Oh  Come  Now,  Mrs.  Farlow 

.  .  .  make  her  own  interests  .  .  . 

ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT 

OF  course,  some  of  the  things  Mrs.  Farlow  quotes  are  ludi- 
crous, such  as  the  statement  by  a  business  woman  that  she 
regarded  "organized  social  work  as  a  racket." 

It  is  perhaps  natural  that  a  trained  social  worker  who 
has  put  in  some  time  on  her  education  and  is  doing  an 
eight-hour  a  day  job  should  feel  that  the  volunteer  cannot 
have  as  much  experience  or  as  good  judgment  as  she  has, 
even  though  in  age  she  may  be  a  mere  baby  in  comparison 
with  that  volunteer. 

And  it  is  also  true  that  social  workers,  if  they  wish  to 
get  the  understanding  and  sympathy  of  the  community 
for  their  work,  must  give  the  volunteers  things  to  do  which 
will  put  them  in  actual  touch  with  the  people  whom  they 
are  trying  to  help.  Here  the  social  worker  falls  short  by 
forgetting  that  her  job  is  not  ended  when  she  has  done 
the  best  she  can  about  solving  some  problem.  The  social 
worker  must  educate  her  community  and  there  is  no  way 
of  educating  a  community  except  by  showing  as  many  of 
its  people  as  possible  what  conditions  are  among  the  under- 
privileged and  how  the  conditions  are  being  dealt  with. 

As  Mrs.  Farlow  points  out,  this  cannot  be  done  by  offer- 
ing people  "busy  work."  However,  volunteer  workers  can 
do  something  for  themselves  to  give  their  tasks  more  con- 
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THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY 
FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF 

BLINDNESS,  INC. 
50  West  50th  Street,  New  York 


invites  you 

to  visit  its  booth 

at  the 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

in 
Seattle,  Washington 


"Toward  an  Integrated  Jewish  Womanhood" 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  JUNIORS 

Service    to    Foreign    Born 

International  Relations 

Social  Legislation 

Social  Welfare 

Education 

Religion 

50,000    MEMBERS    IN    350    SECTIONS 
UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 


National  Office: 
1819  Broadway 
New    York    City 


Executive  Director: 

Marion  M.  Miller 

Associate   Director: 

Cecilia   Razoviky 


A  "Must"  Book  for  Welfare  Workers 

THE  MENTALLY  ILL  IN  AMERICA 

A    Hillary  of  Tktir  Cart  and  Trtotmnt  from  Colonial  Tlmtt 

By  ALBERT  DEUTSCH 

With    an    Introduction   by    William   A.   White,   M.D. 

Presents,  for  the  fine  time,  the 
whole  dramatic  itory  of  man'i  struggle 
against  mental  disease  in  America 

Homer  Folks,  Social  Worker,  says:  To  anyone  who  has 
any  interest  in  the  subject,  and  this  includes  everyone 
interested  in  social  welfare,  it  will  be  easy  to  read  the 
book  ...  in  fact,  it  is  hard  to  lay  the  book  aside. 

Charles  A.  Beard,  American  Historian,  says:  Mr.  Deutsch 
has  written  a  book  that  will  inform  specialists,  interest 
and  educate  laymen,  and  supply  an  indispensable  chapter 
for  the  cultural  history  of  the  United  States. 

Harry  Elmer  Barnes,  Educator  and  Writer,  says:  A  splen- 
did and  much  needed  book.  It  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant contributions  of  our  generation  to  American  social 
history. 

330  pages,  with  illustrations,  full  bibliography  and 
index;  cloth,  $1.00  postpaid.  Published  by  Doubleday, 
Doran  Si  Company,  Garden  City,  New  York.  For  sale 
by  THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE,  Book  Department,  50  West  50th  Street, 
New  York  City. 


CHICAGO 

through  ill 

Council  of  Social  Agencies 


announces   publication 
of  three  books 
you  will  want  .  .  . 


Social  Service  Directory,  Chicago,  1938 

in  clotk  bindint  at  tl.40;  by  mail,  51. SO 
i*  paper  bindint  at  Sl.IS;  by  mail,  11.25 

Social  Service  Year  Book,  Chicago,  1937 

i«    paper    hiudinf  only  at   SI. 00;    by  mail.  SI. 10 

Chicago  Standard  Budget 

(revised  as  of  September,  1937) 

in    tapir    bindinf    only    at    25  f;    by    mall.    30c 
qnantity  ordtrt — 20   fopifl   or   mart — 20f   a   fopy 


address  orderi  to 

Council  of  Social  Agencies  of  Chicago 
203  No.  Wabash  Ave.          Chicago,  111. 
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Recommended  io  social  workers 
and  all  others  interested  in 
present-day  social  problems 

MAN'S 

COURAGE 

A  novel  by  Joseph  Vogel 


'PHIS  story  of  an  American  family  on  relief 
"•  gives  us  "a  vivid  and  informing  picture  . . . 
There  should  be  such  a  novel  as  this  in  the 
record — along  with  all  the  serious  discussions 
of  emergency  relief,  and  for  such  a  purpose  I 
do  not  see  how  it  could  be  better  done," 
says  Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine. 

Recommended  by  The  Survey 
At  All  Bookstores    •    $2.50 


ALFRED  •  A  •  KNOPF  •  Publisher  /^£ 
501  MADISON  AVE    •    NEW  YORK  ' 


GENUINE    PROBLEMS    OF    URGENT 
CONTEMPORARY    INTEREST 

PRACTICAL 
PROBLEMS  IN 
ECONOMICS 

By  BROADUS  MITCHELL 

and  LOUISE  P.  MITCHELL 

The  problems  discussed  here  are  the  sub- 
ject of  news  items  and  articles  to  be  found 
in  every  newspaper  and  weekly  magazine 
.  .  .  Co-ops  .  .  .  housing  .  .  .  labor  .  .  .  the 
power  issue  .  .  .  population  .  .  .  transporta- 
tion .  .  .  and  many  other  equally  important 
matters.  As  everyone  knows,  these  authors 
are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  field,  and 
are  masters  of  lively  and  provocative 
discussion. 

HENRY  HOLT  AND  COMPANY 

257  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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tent.  I  know  a  volunteer  who  has  driven  a  car  in  a  rural 
community  for  both  the  public  health  nurse  and  the  doctoi 
making  his  "free"  calls.  Her  work  has  become  very  inter- 
esting because  of  her  capacity  for  taking  responsibility  and 
for  being  interested  in  people.  She  not  only  has  taken  people 
to  hospitals  but  she  has  kept  in  touch  with  them  and  fol- 
lowed them  back  into  their  homes,  doing  many  things  which 
the  social  worker  could  not  have  done.  She  has  made  life 
more  possible  for  the  nurse  and  doctor  on  their  rounds. 
When  she  knew  that  they  were  tired  she  managed  to  bring 
along  food  and  coffee  or  tea  to  cheer  and  revive  them. 

On  her  driving  assignments  she  has  gone  into  the  homes 
and  talked  to  members  of  the  family  who  were  not  being 
interviewed  by  the  social  worker,  the  nurse  or  the  doctor, 
She  has  seen  many  needs  which  the  professionals  could  not 
fill  and  she  has  filled  them  herself.  She  has  carried  back  a 
hundred  suggestions  for  other  volunteers;  she  has  made  het 
organization  itself  more  useful. 

Granted  that  social  workers  may  be  intolerant,  that  they 
may  not  do  their  share  to  interest  the  community,  still  in 
the  long  run  it  is  the  job  of  the  volunteer  to  make  her  own 
interests  and  to  find  out  how  she  can  be  helpful.  If  ywj 
have  the  intelligence  and  the  proper  spirit  there  always  are 
ways  in  which  you  can  make  yourself  useful  both  to  the 
"case"  and  to  the  trained  social  worker. 

...  a  signal  of  danger  .  .  . 

ALLEN  T.  BURNS,  executive  vice-president,  Community 
Chests  and  Councils,  Inc. 

WHILE  the  results  of  chest  campaigns  have  been  stead- 
ily growing  for  the  past  three  years,  making  Mrs. 
Farlow's  reference  to  "mounting  deficits"  somewhat  un- 
representative, it  is  true  that  the  agencies'  requirements 
and  hopes  are  still  ahead  of  community  support.  She  is  on 
still  more  solid  ground  in  pointing  out  that  gifts  in  the 
middle  brackets  have  been  shrinking,  the  most  striking 
decrease  having  been  in  the  $100-$249  class.  While  the 
largest  ($5000  and  over)  and  the  smallest  (from  $25 
down)  actually  amount  to  more  than  they  did  in  1929,  the 
amount  received  in  medium-sized  gifts  has  shrunk.  Possi- 
bly Mrs.  Farlow  has  found  one  of  the  reasons. 

Of  course  it  is  absurd  for  social  agencies  to  make  chauf- 
feurs and  no  more  out  of  intelligent  volunteers.  Such  a 
waste  is,  I  believe,  only  a  temporary  by-product  of  the  in- 
creasing professionalization  of  social  work.  In  medicine 
and  public  health,  the  role  of  the  "professional"  has  been 
so  much  more  generally  accepted  that  we  do  not  hear  Mrs. 
Farlow's  friends  complaining  that  hospitals  are  a  racket. 
They  do  not  ask  to  be  allowed  to  diagnose  and  operate,  or 
else.  .  .  .  They  would  probably  agree  that  while  there  is  a 
definite  place  for  the  volunteer  in  providing  hospital  care, 
it  is  not  in  the  operating  room. 

The  community  chests  and  councils  themselves  have  so 
many  jobs  for  volunteers,  both  men  and  women,  and  use 
them  so  constantly,  that  none  of  this  potential  energy  should 
go  to  waste — provided  the  persons  are  competent  and  will- 
ing to  work  with  others.  An  interesting  outgrowth  of  vol- 
unteer fund  raising  for  the  chest  is  the  informational  proj- 
ect, sometimes  called  the  women's  crusade.  Volunteers  call 
on  newcomers  to  the  city,  address  clubs,  produce  plays,  con- 
duct tours  to  agencies,  and  do  a  variety  of  other  work. 
Committees  of  women  in  Cincinnati,  for  example,  made 
studies  of  the  thirty-two  agencies  for  the  general  budget 
committee.  It  is  no  paradox  that  the  most  successful  proj- 
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•ts  have  been  those  which  were  carried  on  with  profes- 
onal  cooperation. 

The  wise  use  of  volunteer  interest  which  is  being  made 
i  many  cities,  stimulated  by  a  good  central  volunteer 
jreau,  where  there  is  one,  makes  the  indictment  far  from 
niversally  true.  As  a  signal  of  danger,  however,  I  trust 

will  be  heeded. 

.  true,  but  far  from  hopeless  .  .  . 

I\KY   B.  WHITE,  volunteer.  Chicago  Commons. 

IRS.  FARLOW'S  observations  are  all  too  true,  but  the 
tuation  seems  to  me  far  from  hopeless.  I  have  been 
3th  a  volunteer  and  a  professional  worker.  I  feel  that 
lere  is  a  place  for  volunteers  even  in  case  work  agencies, 
•here  they  fit  less  obviously  than  in  group  work. 

Visits  to  uncomplicated  cases  could  be  made  by  volun- 
•ers  just  as  they  are  made  by  untrained  "aides"  in  public 
:lief  agencies.  Old  age  assistance  divisions  are  becoming 
jvare  of  the  real  service  volunteers  can  give  to  clients 
•ho  appreciate  personal  contacts.  School  reports,  where 
:tual  visits  to  the  teachers  are  necessary,  are  good  assign- 
icnts  for  former  teachers.  Sometimes  a  client's  inability 
manage  her  household  presents  a  problem.  Why  not 
ill  in  a  volunteer  who  has  managed  her  own  home  effici- 
itly,  to  help  with  a  schedule? 

The  women  Mrs.  Farlow  mentioned  seemed  to  think 
oing  to  the  clinics  a  waste  of  time.  I  have  known  some 
lients  who  had  to  be  taken  to  the  psychiatric  clinic,  if 
icy  went  at  all.  The  conversation  of  such  clients  is  often 
cry  enlightening.  A  volunteer  with  a  good  memory  and 

capacity  for  listening  might  record  much  that  would 
e  helpful  to  the  worker  and  psychiatrist. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  complete  category  of  opportuni- 
es ;  but  all  of  these  services  seem  useful  to  the  agencies  and 
iteresting  to  volunteers.  In  spite  of  objections  which  might 
e  raised,  I  am  sure  the  results  in  increased  community 
iterest  justify  the  efforts  of  trained  workers  to  use  un- 

ained  assistants. 

.  .  program  must  be  planned  .  .  . 

'OOROTHY     S.      BOWLES,    chairman,  National   Committee   on 
olunteen  in  Social  Work. 

fT  is  certainly  true  that  as  social  work  has  become  more 

rofessional,   the  opportunities  for  volunteer  service  have 

iccome  more   limited,   at  least   for   the   beginning   or   the 

rmporary  volunteer.  For  the  volunteer  who  really  wants 

p  give  regular  and  generous  amounts  of  time,  the  average 

gency,  it  seems  to  me,  still  has  a  place  and  in  most  in- 

rances  its  staff  is  glad  to  give  supervision  and  teaching. 

Any  volunteer  service  program  must  be  planned,  how- 
Iver,  and  in  many  instances  the  disappointment  of  the  vol- 
Inteer  could  be  avoided  through  a  more  careful  selection 
If  applicants  and  more  suitable  assignments. 

Complaints  about  dull  routine  jobs  sometimes  are  well- 
lounded  but  they  would  be  more  constructive  if  addressed 
lo  the  agency  itself.  The  agency  would  be  wise  to  put  a 
Inember  of  its  staff  in  charge  of  the  volunteer  program  and 
lo  encourage  meetings  for  discussion  between  volunteers 
Ind  staff. 

The  private  agencies,  to  survive,  must  do  a  good  job  of 
Interpreting  their  work.  It  occurs  to  me  that  they  also 
must  do  a  sympathetic  job  of  interpreting  the  work  of  the 
public  agency.  The  idea  that  "Uncle  Sam  is  doing  it"  may 
tause  individuals  to  decrease  their  gifts  to  private  agencies, 
(Continued  on  page  185) 
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See  You 
In  Seattle 


Soon  after  you  read  this,  a  delegation  of  Columbia 
University  Press  books  in  the  field  of  social  work  will 
be  off  on  a  transcontinental  trip  to  take  part  in  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  at  Seattle.  We 
cordially  invite  you  to  visit  our  exhibit  and  see  these 
useful  books,  old  and  new.  Among  them  will  be: 


A  Social  Study  of  Pittsburgh,  by  Philip  Klein  and 
collaborators.  "The  book  is  extremely  well  written 
...  a  valuable  treatise  on  social  work  in  any  area 
in  the  country,"  says  Walter  W.  Pettit.  ($4.75) 

Social  Case  Recording,  by  Gordon  Hamilton.  A 
new,  revised  edition  of  this  standard  work.  "Every 
social  worker  will  want  a  copy  of  the  book  for 
study  and  reference." — The  Family.  ($2.50) 

International  Documents  Service:  Final  Report  oj 
the  Mixed  Committee  oj  the  League  oj  Nations  on 
the  Relation  oj  Nutrition  to  Health,  Agriculture 
and  Economic  Policy  ($2.00)  ;  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Social  Questions,  Principles  Applicable  to 
the  Functioning  oj  Juvenile  Courts  and  Similar 
Bodies.  Auxiliary  Services  and  Institutions 
($0.40)  ;  Social  Services  and  Venereal  Disease 
($0.30).  A  few  of  the  important  studies  made  by 
the  League  of  Nations. 

The  Social  Component  in  Medical  Care,  by  Janet 
Thornton.  "Full  of  interest  and  stimulus." — 
Survey  Midmonthly.  ($3.00) 

Social  Work  as  Cause  and  Function,  by  Porter  R. 
Lee.  "As  a  writer,  few  social  workers  of  our 
generation  are  Porter  Lee's  equal."— Survey. 

($2.50) 

Can  Delinquency  Be  Measured?,  by  Sophia  M. 
Robison.  "No  social  worker  engaged  in  the  treat- 
ment or  prevention  of  delinquency  can  afford  to 
ignore  this  book."— Social  Service  Review.  ($3.00) 


These  are  only  a  few  of  the  Columbia  social  work 
books,  Publications  of  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work,  Studies  of  the  Research  Bureau  of  the  Wel- 
fare Council  of  New  York  City,  and  League  of 
Nations  Documents.  See  them  at  Seattle,  or  write 
to  the  address  below  for  full  information  about  any 
or  all  of  them. 

COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY    PRESS 

Box  B976  2960  Broadway 

New  York  City 
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CHILD   STUDY 

A   Journal   of    Parent   Education 

Each  issue  presents  a  complete  discussion 
of  a  vital  current  problem  in  child  train- 
ing and  family  relationships. 

Subscriptions:    One    Year,    $1.00 
Two  Years,   $1.76 

PARENTS'  QUESTIONS 

By  the  Staff  Members  of  the  Child  Study 

Association   of   America 
A  book  giving  the  latest,  most  expert  ad- 
vice on  child-training.    What  every  parent 
wants     to     know — real     questions     every 
parent   asks,    with    sound,    practical    sug- 
gestions on  how  to  meet  them. 
Harper  &   Bros.    312  pages.     Price,  $2.00 

Order  from  the 
CHILD   STUDY  ASSOCIATION 

OF  AMERICA 
221    Went  57th   Street,   New  York.   N.   Y. 


METHODS  IN  GROUP  WORK 
Alice  H.  Collins 

Learnings   from   case   work   experience   for 
the  practical    group   worker.     $1.00. 

THE  WOMANS   PRESS 

600    Lexington   Avenue,   New   York,   N.    Y. 


American    Public    Welfare    Ass'n 

1313   East  60th  Street  Chicago 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  NEWS 

-concise    reports,    released    monthly,    on 
developments   in    public   welfare — 


Current  publications  on: 

PERSONNEL 

MEDICAL  CARE 

ADMINISTRATIVE   PROBLEMS 

All    Association    publications    sent    to    55.00 
members    without   charge. 


The    Eye    Route    (Visual    aids  for  workers'   edu- 
cation)      15" 

How    to    Start    Classes ISt 

Handbook   of   Trade    Union    Methods 25e 

The   Women's  Garment   Industry    (economic  ana- 
lysis)      25e 

Let'j  Slnfft  (43  labor  songs)    5e 

Send    for   publications    list,    rlctrola    records,    songs 
from     "Pins     and     Needles,"     filmstrlps,     etc.     to 

Director:  Educational  Department 
International     Ladies'     Garment    Workers' 

3   West   16   Street,  New  York  City 


SOCIAL     ACTION 

Dealing  with  the  facts  behind  the 

headlines 

12    pamphlets   each   year, — $1.00 
Recent  issues: 
America   and    the   Far   East,    by    Nathaniel 

Peffer 
How  to  Read  a  Newspaper,  by  Paul  Hutch- 

inson 
The    Liquor    Traffic:    Its    Costs,   by   Gordon 

Hopkins 
Th«    Home     in     Transition,    by     Grace     L. 

Elliott. 
I'ncle  Sam   and   the   Farmer,  by  Ferry   L. 

Platt 
A  Primer  of  Economics,  by  the  staff  of  the 

Council  of  Social  Action 

289   Fourth  Avenue,   New  York,   N.   Y. 


FINDING  YOUR  WORK 

By   J.    Gustav    White 
Director,   Personnel  Counselint  Service,    Lai 

Angeles 

Vocational  flrst-ild  for  the  puzzled  joutn.  An 
Invaluable  aid  to  both  counselors  and  counseleel, 
Tells  what  vocational  counseling  Is,  where  to  eel 
It,  who  and  what  the  counselor  Is,  how  counsel- 
Ing  helps,  pitfalls  to  be  avoided.  A  MUST  book  et 
for  Youth. 

Paper,  64  pages,  35c 
Association  Press,  347  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


BIRTH  CONTROL  CLINICAL  RESEARCH 

BUREAU'S 

List  of  Clinics  and  Centers 
where    the    services    of    especially    trained 
physicians  may  be  obtained  by  the  under- 
privileged.   356  centers  in  43  states. 

price  We  postpaid 
BIRTH  CONTROL  CLINICAL  RESEARCH 

BUREAU 

Margaret  Sanger,  Director 
17   West  16th  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


DR.  PARRAN 

REPRINTS 

for  sale 

In  response  to  the  many  requests 
for  extra  copies  of  Dr.  Parran's 
article  on  syphilis  and  tubercu- 
losis which  appeared  in  last 
month's  Survey  Graphic,  we 
now  offer  reprints  at  the  follow- 
ing low  prices:  single  copies, 
lOc  each;  100  or  more  copies, 
7c  each;  1000  or  more  copies, 
5c  each.  Send  your  order  and 
payment  to 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

112   East    19  Street,   New  Yorlt  City 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEMOCRACY 

Inescapable  Problems  of  a 
Democracy  Demand  Your  Thoughtl 

The  LI.D.  Offers  Information  and 

Social    Interpretation    on    Urgent 

Questions 

$1.00 

Brings  you   a   subscription   to  our 
research   publication 

INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 

Forthcoming  Issues: 

TOWARD  A  FARMER  LABOR  PARTY 
by  Harry  W.  Laidler 

THE  SOVIET  UNION  AND  DEMOC- 
RACY by  Maxwell  Stewart  and  Nor- 
man Thomas 

IS  HEALTH  THE  PUBLIC'S  BUSINESS  by 
John  Kingsbury 


Fifteen     Social     Group     Workers     and 
Eight  Study  Groups  have  contributed  to 

PROBLEMS   IN   SOCIAL   GROUP   WORK 
edited    by    Walter    L.    Stone 

Order  from 

INFORMAL  EDUCATION  SERVICE 

2622  West  Ashwood  Ave..  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Price  il.OO  postpaid 


SUBSCRIBE  TODAYI 


League  for  Industrial  Democracy 

112  East  19  Street  New  York  City 


ANEWBOOKLETBY 

<Miss  Bailey 

Number  5  in  the  scries  of  Bailey 
pamphlets  is  now  available.  The  eight 
articles  in  this  booklet  were  written 
for  Survey  Midmonthly  by  Gertrude 
Springer  after  visits  to  local  communi- 
ties to  observe  the  administration  of  so- 
cial security  and  public  welfare  services. 
Miss  Bailey  says — Series  5  is  a  "must" 
in  reading  requirements  for  public  wel- 
fare workers  and  boards  of  public  agen- 
cies, as  well  as  for  social  workers  and 
laymen  connected  with  private  agencies. 

Only  25c  a  copy 

Quantity  Kates:  10  to  100  —  20c  each; 
100  or  more  —  15c  each,  shipping 
charges  included.  These  rates  apply  also 
for  the  earlier  pamphlets  in  the  series. 
Order  from 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

112   East    19  Street,   New  York  City 
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(Continued  from  page  183) 

:  it  is  the  feeling  that  '"Uncle  Sam  is  taking  our  money 
I  doing  a  bad  job  of  spending  it"  that  most  irks  the  pub- 
Private  agencies,  in  an  effort  to  show  the  value  of  their 
rk,   sometimes   unconsciously   underestimate  or   frankly 
k  down  the  work  of  the  public  agency.  If  contributors 
private  agencies  could  be  given  a  little  more  understand- 
of  the  public  agencies  and  could  be  convinced  that  both 
ilic  and   private  effort  is  needed,   they  would  be  in   a 
re  sympathetic  frame  of  mind  toward  giving  to  private 


tncio. 


130  East  22d  Street 


I  .  .  imagination,  patience  and  time  .  .  . 

JoKoIHY    BROWN,  director    of    volunteer    service,    Chicago 
ouncil  of  Social  Agencies. 

FLORENCE  NESBI TT,  «.,.>/.»;««;   general  suferintendent.   United 
t  Mantles,  Chicago. 

•WELL,  what  do  you  think  of  it.'" 

Mrs.  Brown  picked  up  Just  an  Innocent  Bystander  as 
liiss  Nesbitt  laid  it  down. 

"Unintelligent  and  unimaginative,"  summarized  Miss 
liesbitt.  "Not  the  article,"  she  hastened  to  add,  "but  the 
iiare  in  social  work  which  those  agencies  assigned  to  vol- 
Inteers." 

"Of  course  it's  obvious  that  Mrs.  Farlow  is  writing 
•bout  case  work  agencies,"  said  Mrs.  Brown.  "She  isn't 
piking  about  hospitals  or  settlements,  where  enormous 
lumbers  of  volunteers  are  being  used  so  successfully." 

"Is  that  why  you  brought  it  to  me?  Well,  speaking  for 
I  family  service  agency,  if  we  can't  make  better  use  of 
Hymen  than  that,  we'd  better  not  use  them  at  all.  It's  true 
tut  since  the  development  of  professional  social  work  the 
jlace  of  the  volunteer  has  shifted  .  .  ." 

'"Shifted  from  what?  To  what?" 

"From  the  'friendly  visitors'  who  gave  advice  on  case 
.•ork,  to  the  advisory  committee  that  is  keenly  interested 
p  the   broader  aspects  of  our  job:   housing,   recreational 
tpportunities  and  medical  care,  for  example." 

"Oh,  committees,"  Mrs.  Brown's  face  fell.  "I  wasn't 
<hinking  of  your  district  committees.  Isn't  that  a  more  or 
pss  perfunctory  service  ?" 

"I  should  say  not!  The  160  men  and  women  who  work 
p  our  ten  districts  are  important  and  busy  people.  We 
louldn't  hold  their  interest  a  week  if  they  hadn't  a  real 
lob  to  do.  They  get  out  in  the  neighborhoods  and  really 
Rudy  the  way  our  families  live.  They  manage  our  sewing 
looms,  visit  public  hospitals  and  the  courts,  and  get  vacant 
lots  cleaned  up  for  playgrounds." 

"What  about  the  falling  off  in  contributions  that  Mrs. 
rarlow  mentions?  Have  you  noticed  that?" 

"Our  budget  is  bigger  than  it  was  before  the  depres- 
jion.  Last  year  we  took  less  from  the  community  fund 
Because  we  received  more  individual  gifts." 

"But  what  about  the  volunteer  who  'wants  to  work 
pith  people'?  Can  she  still  find  a  place  in  the  family 
ugency?" 

"She  can,  and  she  does.  One  of  our  volunteers  has  been 
Ivorking  with  the  same  family  for  years.  It's  a  family  that 
jloesn't  need  a  case  worker  now  as  much  as  it  needs  a 
I  riend,  especially  as  there  are  exceptional  children  for 
Ivhom  our  volunteer  has  been  able  to  get  the  opportunities 
(Continued  on  page  186) 
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On  Press 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATIONS 
FOR  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

Compiled    by    Bertha    F.    I  lulu-man 

THIS  useful  directory,  which  hu  been  out  of  print  for  several 
yean,  hu  been  revised  u  of  April  19S8.  It  include*,  so  far  u 
available,  incorporated  name,  address,  full  statement  of  purpose, 
and  amount  of  the  established  fund  of  169  foundations;  SO 
community  trusts  are  also  limed.  Ktady  loll  in  May.  SO  ctmti. 

RUSSELL    SAGE    FOUNDATION 


New  York 


Birth  Control  Without  Contraceptives 

THE  RHYTHM 
OF  STERILITY  AND  FERTILITY  IN  WOMEN 

Discussion  of  the  Physiological,  Practical  and  Ethical  Aspects  of 
the  Discoveries  of  Drs.  K.  Ogino  (Japan)  and  H.  Knaus  (Austria) 
Regarding  the  Periods  When  Conception  1s  Impossible  and  When 
Possible. 

By  LEO  J.  I. AT/..  M.D..  1. 1. .U. 

I. '111th  Thousand  11.01  per  copy 

at   bookstorts   or   from 

LATZ  FOUNDATION 

1242  Republic  Building  Chicago,  Illinois 

H'ritr   your   name   and   address   a*   a  postal   card,    mall 
it  to  m  and  mt  mill  tend  yon  our  FREE  PAMPHLET 


Two  Important  Publications 

Buffalo  Council  of  Social  Agencies 

70  W.  Chippewa  Street 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

WE  AND  OUR  NEIGHBORS— A  welfare  primer  by 
Franklin  H.  Patterson.  Illustrated  by  Hendrik 
Willem  Van  Loon $  -75 


CRIME  PREVENTION— A  22  page  summary  of  ad- 
dresses by  experts  such  as  Miriam  Van  Waters, 
Sanford  Bates,  and  Commissioner  E.  P.  Mul- 
rooney  #  .60 


Notebook 


PLANNING  A  TRIP? 

We  recommend  for  your  consideration 
the  special  offerings  in  educational  and 
study  tours  presented  in  the  Traveler's 
each   issue  of    Survey  Graphic. 


STICKING  to  it  brings  results . . . 

I  hi.  .pfci.l  number  of  SURVEY  MID- 
MONTHLY  contains  17  paces  of  advsr- 
tlslnc  especially  directed  to  20.000  pre- 
ferred  social  workers.  Where  will  you 
And  a  more  effective  medium  for  reach- 
ing this  responsive  audience? 


Margaret  Sanger, 
Director 

Robert  L.  Dickinson,  M.D., 
Senior  Consultant 


Hannah  M.  Stone,  M.D., 
Medical  Director 

Clarence  J.  Gamble,  M.D., 
Medical  Field  Director 


BIRTH  CONTROL  CLINICAL 
RESEARCH  BUREAU 

17  West  16th  Street,  New  York 


District  of  Columbia 
715  E.  St.,  S.  W., 
Washington,  D.C. 


Western  Region 

940  S.  Figueroa  St. 

Los  Angeles 


SOCIAL  WORKERS  ARE  INVITED  TO 

AVAIL   THEMSELVES   OF   THE 

SERVICES  OF  THE  BUREAU 

Clinical  Service — Staff  of  16  women  physicians  and  11 
nurses  and  social  workers. 

Information  and  Educational  Service  relating 
to  sociological,  medical  and  legal  aspects  of  birth 
control. 

Assistance  in  the  Establishment  of  Birth  Control 
Clinics    through  Headquarters  and  Field  Staff. 

Special  Service    to   Affiliated   Clinics. 

Instruction    Center  for  physicians  and  medical  students. 


Lecture    Department 

Medical  Films  on 
Contraception 


Library  Service 

Posters  and 
Charts 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  CONTRACEPTION 

Abraham    Stone,    M.D.,    Editor 

The  only  scientific  periodical  devoted  to  the 
biological  and  clinical  aspects  of  human  fertility 
and  its  control. 

The  Birth  Control  Clinical  Research  Bureau,  through  its 
experience  in  advising  over  64,000  patients,  has  had  a 
unique  opportunity  to  develop  clinical  standards  and 
techniques,  to  promote  research,  and  to  encourage  recog- 
nition of  birth  control  in  all  public  health  programs. 

America's  Pioneer  Birth  Control  Clinic 
1923  -  1938 


(Continued  from  page  185) 

they  deserve.  She  met  the  mother  in  our  sewing  room,  in 
a  perfectly  natural  way.  Do  you  know,  I  think  one  of  om 
greatest  difficulties  comes  right  there.  It's  important  that 
the  contact  between  the  volunteer  and  the  family  should 
be  a  natural  and  gracious  one.  You  can't  just  dump  an- 
other person  into  the  family  circle,  which  already  has  had' 
to  assimilate  one  stranger  in  the  case  worker." 

"Could  you  make  more  opportunities  of  this  kind?" 
"We  could,  and  we  should.   It   takes   imagination   and 
patience   and   time,   but   I   know   it's   important.   And   it's 
perfectly  possible.  Our  cases  aren't  all  the  kind  that  nobody 
can  touch." 

...  sit  down  together  and  plan  .  .  . 

EVELYN  K.  DAVIS,  assistant  director,  National  Organization 
for  Public  Health  Nursing;  vice-chairman,  National  Committee 
on  Volunteers  in  Social  Work. 

HAVING  worked  with  both  professionals  and  laymen  for 
nine  years  trying  to  develop  joint  participation,  I  recognize 
many  of  the  problems  Mrs.  Farlow  raises. 

Unwillingness  to  give  the  volunteer  interesting  and 
challenging  jobs  or  to  explain  why  a  job  needs  to  be  done, 
and  a  complete  unawareness  that  the  board  member  and 
volunteer  are  not  familiar  with  professional  verbiage  are 
characteristics  too  prevalent  among  the  professional 
workers. 


1912  —  SIX  SIGNIFICANT  BOOKS  —  1937 

Public  Health  Nursing 

Listed  by  DOROTHY  DEMING 

National    Organization   for   Public   Health   Nursing 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING,  by  Mary  Sewall  Gardner,  R.N., 
M.A.  Macmillan.  Third  Edition.  1936. 

Because  it  remains  the  most  comprehensive  discussion  of 
the  evolution,  principles  and  practices  of  public  health 
nursing. 

INDUSTRIAL  NURSING,  by  Florence  Swift  Wright,  R.N. 
Macmillan.  1919. 

Because  it  was  the  first  recognition  of  the  possibility  of 
using  the  nurse  in  industry. 

BOARD  MEMBERS'  MANUAL,  by  the  National  Organization 
for  Public  Health  Nursing.  Macmillan.  Second  Edition. 
1937. 

Because  it  implements  the  fundamental  principle  that 
public  health  nursing  shall  be  sponsored  by  a  representa- 
tive community  group. 

SURVEY  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING,  by  the  National  Or- 
ganization for  Public  Health  Nursing.  Commonwealth 
Fund.  1934. 

Because  it  was  the  first  comprehensive  attempt  to  evaluate 
existing  practices. 

SCHOOL  NURSING,  by  Mary  Ella  Chayer,  R.N.,A.M.  Put- 
nam. Revised.  1937. 

Because  it  interprets  the  newer  concept  of  school  nursing 
as  a  contribution  to  health  education. 

1937   BOOK 

PERSONNEL  POLICIES  IN   PUBLIC  HEALTH    NURSING,    by    Marian 

G.   Randall,   R.N.   Macmillan. 

Because  it  analyzes  personnel  practices  in  official  agencies 
at  a  time  of  unprecedented  expansion  of  public  health  nursing. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  professional's  lack  of  enthusiasm 
;iv>i(;nin};  responsible  jobs  to  volunteers  is  due  some- 
mes  to  previous  poor  luck  with  them.  The  serious  and 
lallenging  jobs  that  the  layman  would  like  to  do  require 
uch  more  time  and  definite  continuous  service  than  a 
ilunteer  may  wish  to  give. 

In  the  field  of  social  welfare,  we  two,  layman  and  pro- 
ssional,  seem  to  have  lost  the  art  of  sitting  down  together 
id  working  out  the  program  jointly.  Laymen  comprise 
ic  group  most  concerned  as  to  whether  the  community  is 
-rrved  and  their  neighbors  are  being  given  adequate 
ire.  Dealing  with  welfare  problems  requires  people  with 
aining  and  skills.  Agencies  to  employ  skills  need  support, 
jpport  comes  from  the  whole  community  through  the 
forts  of  the  laymen.  If  laymen  do  not  have  a  vital  part 

an  agency  program,  it  is  up  to  the  board  and  staff  to  sit 
>wn  together  and  plan  ways  in  which  they  can  participate. 

.  horseback  opinions  .  .  . 

.NN\  F.  McGLOTHLAN,  former  president,  Missouri  Asse- 
rtion for  Social  Welfare 

RANTING  that  the  American  Association  of  Social  Work- 
's may  have  attempted  to  gain  professional  status  a  bit  too 
pidly,  I  think  Mrs.  Farlow  has  not  made  the  point  she 
ems  to  have  set  out  to  make ;  that  whatever  is  wrong 
ith  a  community's  social  program  is  the  fault  of  social 
orkers.  Before  discussing  reasons  for  what  she  considers 

breakdown  in  contributing  to  community  funds,  she 
ould  have  looked  at  the  records  of  Community  Chests 
id  Councils,  Inc.  She  would  have  found  several  errors  in 
:r  horseback  opinions,  an  important  one  being  that  the 
•neral  trend  of  giving  is  now  upward  instead  of  down- 
ard.  To  be  sure  the  chest  in  Mrs.  Farlow's  city  may 

an  exception. 

Of  course  it  is  true,  as  she  says,  that  social  work  and 
icial  agencies  began  with  laymen,  that  eventually  com- 
iunity  needs  became  too  numerous  and  their  treatment 

0  complicated   for   Mr.   and   Mrs.   Average   Citizen   to 
-al   with   as   a   leisure   time   project.   Therefore,   persons 
ere  employed  on  a  full  time  basis  to  do  the  actual  work. 
Tiese  persons  arc  gradually  learning  to  approach  the  prob- 
ms  of  human  need  and  their  treatment  from  a  scientific 
andpoint.  But  in  many  communities  the  lay  people  were 

1  too  eager  to  shift  responsibility  for  treatment  to  the  paid 
nployes  and  to  forget  the  problems — though  they  remained 
ic  common  problem  of  all  the  citizens. 

Thank  God  not  all  citizens  were  so  willing  to  let 
3eorge"  do  all  the  thinking  and  planning,  as  well  as  the 
:tual  day-by-day  labor.  In  communities  where  the  citizens 
ere  concerned  with  the  causes  of  human  distress,  the  best 
ethods  of  prevention  and  the  development  of  a  healthy 
sponsible  citizenry,  the  laymen  and  the  social  workers 
•ined  hands  for  a  community  program. 
Communities  and  states  are  becoming  aware  more  and 
ore  that  the  prevention  and  cure  of  human  ills  are  every- 
te's  concern,  that  the  social  agencies  are  the  machinery 
hich  the  citizens  set  up  to  do  their  work  and  that  the 
xrial  workers  are  the  servants  whom  they  employ  to  share 
i  the  planning  and  to  keep  the  machinery  working  smooth- 
and  effectively. 

No  layman  who  ever  has  worked  in  a  cooperative  ven- 
ire of  social  planning  for  his  community  doubts  that 
lere  are  certain  principles  underlying  the  various  processes 
(Continued  on  page  189) 
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to-  Seattle 


for  National  Conference  of  Social  Workers 

•  Leaving  New  York  June  22;  Chicago 
June  23.  Via  the  Burlington  water-level 
route  between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul, 
thence  over  the  Great  Northern  with 
stopover  at  Glacier  National  Park. 

Write  for  full  details  including  informa- 
tion on  return  routings  via  Yellowstone, 
Colorado,  Black  Hills  and  Dude  Ranches 
without  additional  /are. 

M.  J.  FOX 

District  Passenger  Agent 
500  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  City 

S.  J.  OWENS 

General  Agent 
179  W.  Jackson  Chicago 


Burlington 


THE  NATIONAL  PARK  LINE 


Let 

OTHER    AMERICAS 

answer    your    vacation    questions 
[Where?  When?  How?  How  much?] 

For  independent  or  escorted  travel  in 

MEXICO 
GUATEMALA 
SOUTH  AMERICA 
THE  WEST  INDIES 

California  and  the  Southwest 

Consult 

OTHER    AMERICAS 

Specialists  in  American  Travel 

19  East  48th  St.  New  York  City 

WIckersham  Z-79S9 


Write  lor  descriptive  booklet  of  the 

OPEN  ROAD-OTHER  AMERICAS  Mexico  Trip 

under  the  leadership  of  Julien  Bryan 

July   14  -  -  -   August   ZJ 
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CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FINANCE  &  PUBLICITY  SECRETARY 

A  man  who.  during  the  past  "recession"  year 
has  added  largely  to  the  membership  and  Income 
of  a  leading  and  long-established  state  welfare 
organization,  seeks  new  connection. 
Highest  professional  references.  Including  those  of 
present  employers,  testify  to  his  ability  success- 
fully to  Interpret  social  work  activities  and  ob- 
jectives fnd  to  enlist  support  for  such  work 
7505  Survey 


Woman  with  M.A.  Degree,  teaching,  social,  sec- 
retarial, housekeeping  experience,  wishes  work 
in  institution  for  girls  or  women.  7495  Survey. 

CASEWORKER.  Six  years  public  agency.  Five 
quarters  Social  Service  training.  Family  Wei- 
fare  and  Child  Guidance  Field  Work.  Desires 
private  agency  opening  anywhere  in  Cook 
County,  Illinois.  7501  Survey. 

SECRETARY-STENOGRAPER,  cultured,  re- 
sourceful, adaptable ;  capable  assuming  respon- 
sibility, routine;  college  graduate;  writing 
ability  ;  attractive  personality  ;  thorough,  varied 
experience;  social  service,  industrial,  publish- 
ing, literary.  7604  Survey. 

House-Director,  Dietitian,  Purchasing  Agent 
available.  Ten  years  institutional  experience. 
Highest  credentials.  7503  Survey. 

Graduate  Nun,:  Public  Health,  Social  Service 
training  and  experience  (at  present  superin- 
tendent of  "Home  for  Aged"),  desires  change. 
Highest  references.  Protestant.  7497  Survey. 


RATES 


Classified  Advertising 

Display 2Ic  per  line 

Non-<lisplay       .        .        .        .        5c  per  word 

Minimum   Charge     .     $1.00   per  insertion 

Discounts   .       .       5%  on   three  insertions 

CASH    WITH    ORDER 

Survey  Midmonthly 
112  E.  19th  Street         New  York 


Your  Own  Agency 

This  ia  the  counseling  and  placement  agency 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing. 
National,  Non-Profit  making. 


(Agracr) 
122   East  22nd  Street,   7th  floor,   New  York 


CANNED  CHICKEN 

[toneless,  skinless.  Fresh  killed  corn  fed  farm 
stock.  Packed  Home  Style.  Can  contains  11  02. 
Serves  5  people.  $6.00  doz.  Delivered  6th  zone. 
Families  bought  our  Chicken  1917  still  buying 
it.  Beshers  Canning  Co.,  El  Paso,  Illinois. 


COTTAGE  FOR  RENT 

FLANDERS.  NEW  JERSEY  —  Stone  Cottage. 
Gentleman's  Estate,  42  miles  from  N.  Y.  C. 
New,  built  in  the  antique  manner  for  modern 
living,  all  improvements,  two  bedrooms,  bath, 
gas  stove,  electric  refrigerator,  fireplace.  Pub- 
lic water  supply.  References  required.  Use  of 
trout  stream,  swimming  pool,  tennis  court  and 
garage  to  right  party.  Rental  $45  per  month. 
H.  R.  H.  Nicholas.  Flanders.  N.  J. 

LANGUAGES 


SPEAK  ANY  LANGUAGE 

by  our  self-taught  methodi 

37    Language* 

Send    for    Lilt   8 

SCBOENHOF   BOOK   CO. 

Washington   Street  Boston,    Ma 


"ONE  OF  THE  BEST  MUSICAL  SHOWS  OF 
THE  YEAR"—  Atkinson,  N.  Y.  Times. 


NEW  YORK'S  HIT  MUSICAL  REVUE 

With  ILGWU  Players 
ar~     SEATS  NOW  SELLING  FOR  JUNE 

LABOR  STAGE     EVE    'u" 

39th  St.  *  6th  Are.—  BRyant  9-1  16S 


HATS..  55c  to  $2.10 


Go  to  Seattle  on  the  SURVEY  SPECIAL 

With  the  assistance  of  several  railroads,  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
special  through  trains  to  carry  social  workers,  their  friends  and  associated 
groups  to  the  Seattle  Conference  in  June. 

The  first  schedule  permits  a  one-day  visit  to  GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK, 
arriving  at  Seattle  on  the  opening  day  of  the  Conference.  The  second 
provides  special  cars  for  the  use  of  Associate  Groups,  scheduled  to  arrive  at 
the  Conference  city  at  8:00  A.M.,  Friday,  June  24. 

These  services  offer  an  attractive  opportunity  to  friends  and  fellow  workers 
to  renew  old  friendships  and  make  new  acquaintances  while  traveling 
through  several  of  America's  most  beautiful  states. 

For  full  particulars  regarding   the  "SPECIAL"  write  to 
Mollie  Condon,  Survey  Associates,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City. 


TRAVEL 


SEATTLE    CONFERENCE 

Alaska,   Hawaii  —  Mexico 

National   Parks 
Ideal  Tour  —  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark 

TRAVEL  ARRANGEMENTS 

501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

MH  2-7683 


LITERARY  SERVICE 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  eU.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU.  511 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  $8.00 
a  year.  50  West  BO  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y 


SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SEEMAN  BROS.,  INC. 

Groceries 

Hudson    and   North   Moore   Streets 
New  York 


OTIS  ION 
Of  THE 
-     WORKS  PROGRESS 
„;  ADMINISTRATION 
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(Continued  from  page  187) 
smploycd  to  prevent  and  to  treat  human  ills  that  are  under- 
stood better  by  the  professional  than  by  the  layman,  and 
that  there  are  certain  things  that  laymen  cannot  do.  Such 
i  layman  knows,  too,  that  the  social  agencies  of  his  com- 
•nunity  get  results  because,  in  partnership  with  the  pro- 
fessional, he  is  on  the  job  to  see  that  they  do. 

It  U  my  private  opinion,  publicly  expressed,  that  if  Mr. 
ind  Mrs.  Average  Citizen  had  been  one-hundredth  part 
is  alert  to  the  needs  of  their  fellow  citizens  as  the  social 
workers  have  been,  or  as  sincere  and  diligent  in  carrying 
their  share  of  the  planning,  our  present  social  problems 
might  be  much  nearer  solution. 

Haven't  you  noticed,  Mrs.  Farlow,  that  when  a  person 
or  a  community  fails  it  is  human  nature  to  lay  the  blame 
at  somebody's  door  other  than  our  own?  Let's  not  any  of 
lothe  realities"  in  "nicely  turned  phrases." 


League;    secretary    of 


.  .  mce  or  men  .  .  . 

MARY  K.  DABNEY,    Cleveland   Junior 
board,   Goodrich   House.  Cleveland. 

MRS.  FARI.OW  makes  a  serious  charge  against  social  work; 
at  least  it  would  be  serious  if  the  conditions  she  describes 
so  amusingly  were  generally  characteristic.  No  doubt  some 
of  the  evils  she  sees  exist  in  some  communities,  but  cer- 
tainly not  all  of  them  in  all  communities.  Am  I  wrong, 
Mrs.  Farlow,  in  suspecting  that  you  indulged  in  a  little 
conscious  exaggeration  the  better  to  expose  occasional  evils  ? 

In  our  community  we  see  no  "shrinking  opportunity  for 
active  lay  participation"  in  social  work;  on  the  contrary 
the  field  broadens  all  the  time.  There  is  no  limit  to  what 
an  interested  volunteer  can  do.  To  be  sure  it  is  a  different 
kind  of  participation  in  many  ways  than  that  engaged  in 
by  our  parents  years  ago,  when  they  fought  and  bled  over 
their  pet  charities,  ran  them,  supported  them,  and  paved  the 
way  for  modern  social  work. 

Today,  as  I  see  it,  we  are  faced  with  a  different  but 
equally  provocative  opportunity.  We  no  longer  think  in 
terms  of  building  up  one  agency  but  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. Social  planning  is  needed,  with  elimination,  com- 
bination, and  initiation  of  services.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
must  be  done  largely  by  lay  people,  who  are  naturally 
more  disinterested  than  the  executives.  As  a  necessary 
training  for  this  kind  of  participation  in  social  work,  the 
average  volunteer  needs  personal  experience  in  various 
types  of  agencies. 

Mrs.  Farlow's  friends  seem  to  have  had  very  discour- 
aging volunteer  experiences,  but  the  fault  must  lie  partly 
with  themselves.  Are  they  "mice  or  men"?  Any  volunteer 
can  go  to  her  agency  and  ask  for  more  interesting  work. 
It  can't  be  possible  that  a  community  of  many  agencies, 
such  as  Mrs.  Farlow's  seems  to  be,  has  nothing  more 
stimulating  to  offer  than  clerical  jobs  and  motor  service. 
But  an  intelligent  volunteer  will  not  allow  herself  to  be 

iick  with  such  jobs  indefinitely.  I  have  been  a  volunteer 
for  more  than  ten  years,  and  I've  never  had  to  do  either 
of  them  except  where  they  were  incidental. 

Being  a  very  new  profession  social  work  still  has  grow- 
ng pains,  and  its  highest  standards  are  not  everywhere 
established.  Furthermore,  human  nature  being  what  it  is, 
there  are  some  social  workers  whom  we  all  could  wish 
had  gone  into  some  other  field  of  activity.  But  on  the  whole 
I  don't  know  of  any  profession  which  shows  such  a  char- 
(Contlnueii  on  page  191) 


YOU  CAN  BE  SURE  ot  the  BEST 

If  You  Suffer  from  "ACID  INDIGESTION" 
Alkalize  this  fast  "PHILLIPS"  Way 

Symptoms  such  as  nausea,  "upset  stomach,"  gat, 
"acid  headaches"  due  to  acid  indigestion  ran 
now  be  relieved  easily. 

Just  alkalize  your  excess  stomach  acidity  quickly 
by  this  fast  Phillips'  method: 
Take  two  teaspoons  of  Phillips'  Milk  of  Mag- 
nesia 30  minutes  after  each  meal,  or  two 
Phillips'  Milk  of  Magnesia  tablets,  each  tablet 
containing  the  equivalent  of  a  teaspoonful  of  the 
liquid  form.  Almost  immediately  you  enjoy 
relief. 

Always  avoid  "acid  indigestion"  discom- 
fort this  easy  way  after  heavy  meals  or 
late  hours. 

Keep  a  bottle  of  genuine  Phillips'  Milk 
of  Magnesia  handy  at  home  and  carry  a 
box  of  Phillips'  tablets  with  yon.  They 
cost  only  25c  per  box. 

PHILLIPS9    MILK  OF  MAGlVESiA 


MERCUROCHROME, 
H.  W.  &  D. 

(Dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) 


After  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  evidence  for  and 
against  at  the  close  of  the  last  period  of  acceptance, 
the  Council  on  Pharmacy  end  Chemistry  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  has  again  re»ccepted  (1935) 


MERCUROCHROME,  H.  W.  &  D. 

Literature  on  Request 

HYNSON  WESTCOTT  &  DUNNING,  INC 

Baltimore,    Md. 


NEW  RAPID  FIGURING  METHOD 

Insures  Instant  Accurate      9an  you  Tul!,ipl!r  728*18}4 

in     your     head      instantly? 

Mental     Calculations      "ARITH-MAGIC"— the  new. 

magic   calculating  book   tells 

you  how.  Moat  amazing  method  ever  developed.  No  Pencil— 
no  paper  needed.  Saves  calculating  time.  Avoid*  mistakes. 
Send  for  your  "ARITH-MAGIC"  today.  Pay  Postman  S1.98 
plua  few  cents  postage.  Or  enclose  $2.00  and  save  postage. 


ARITH-MAGIC,  Dept.  40, 


Elmhunt,  III. 


Single  Copies  of  this  Special 

ANNIVERSARY    ISSUE    OF 
SURVEY    MID MONTHLY 

Are  Available  at  30$  each 

Send  your  order  and  payments  to  SURVEY  MID- 
MONTHLY,   112   East   19   Street,   Ne»    York   City. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Civic,  National,  International 


Library  Service 


AMERICAN      LIBRARY     ASSOCIATION,     620 

North  Michigan  Ave. ,  Chicago.  To  aid  in 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  library 
service. 


Child  Welfare 


BOYS'  CLUBS  OF  AMERICA,  INC.,  381  Fourth 
Avenue,  N.Y.C.  National  service  organization 
of  309  Boys'  Clubs  located  in  171  cities.  Fur- 
nishes program  aids,  literature,  and  educa- 
tional publicity  for  promotion  of  Boys'  Club 
Movement ;  field  service  to  groups  or  individ- 
uals interested  in  leisure-time  leadership  for 
boys,  specializing  with  the  underprivileged. 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Avenue. 
New  York  City.  Incorporated  in  1910  and 
chartered  by  Congress  in  1916  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  the  character  of  boys  and 
training  them  in  their  duties  as  citizens. 
Cubbing,  younger  boys'  program,  9-11  ; 
Scouting,  12  and  upward  ;  Senior  Scouting, 
16  years  and  up.  Scouts  are  organized  in 
patrols  and  Troops.  Cooperates  with  schools 
and  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups.  Walter  W.  Head,  President ; 
Dr.  James  E.  West,  Chief  Scout  Executive. 


BERKSHIRE  INDUSTRIAL  FARM,  Canaan, 
New  York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  farm 
school  for  problem  boys.  Boys  between  12 
and  14  received  through  private  surrender 
or  court  commitment.  Supported  by  agreed 
payments  from  parents  or  other  responsible 
persons,  in  addition  to  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. For  further  information  address  Mr. 
Byron  D.  Paddon,  Superintendent,  or  the  New 
York  Office  at  101  Park  Ave.,  Tel:Lex.2-3147. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— 

C.  C.  Carstens,  director,  130  E.  22nd  Street, 
New  York  City.  A  league  of  children's  agen- 
cies and  institutions  to  secure  improved 
standards  and  methods  in  their  various  fields 
of  work.  It  also  co-operates  with  other  chil- 
dren's agencies,  cities,  states,  churches,  fra- 
ternal orders  and  other  civic  groups  to  work 
out  worth-while  results  in  phase  of  child 
welfare  in  which  they  are  interested. 

GIRL  SCOUTS,  INC.,  14  West  49th  Street,  New 
York  City. — A  non-sectarian,  recreational 
character-building  organization  for  girls. 
Programs  for  three  age  groups — Brownies, 
7-10;  Girl  Scouts.  10-14;  and  Senior  Girl 
Scouts,  14-18 — have  common  objectives  and 
methods,  and  activities  suited  to  needs  and 
interests  of  different  ages.  Functions  through 
volunteer  committees  who  supervise  and  pro- 
mote Girl  Scouting  locally. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  DAY  NURSER- 
IES—130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 
To  federate  day  nurseries  in  the  U.  S.  and 
assist  them  to  establish  and  maintain  ap- 
proved standards  of  care. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 419 

Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  Promotes  child  labor 
legislation,  state  and  federal ;  conducts  in- 
vestigations ;  advises  on  administration  ; 
maintains  information  service. 

AMERICAN  LEGION  NATIONAL  CHILD  WEL- 
FARE DIVISION,  777  North  Meridian  Street, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Three-phase  program :  Ed- 
ucation ;  legislation  for  benefit  of  all  chil- 
dren ;  temporary  material  relief  to  children 
of  veterans  of  World  War.  Emma  C. 
Puschner,  Director. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN,  Elyria,  Ohio.  Paul  H. 
King,  President ;  E.  Jay  Howenstine,  Execu- 
tive Secretary.  Promotoes  organization  of 
national,  state,  provincial  and  local  societies 
for  crippled  children.  Aids  in  development 
of  their  programs.  Assists  in  drafting  and 
securing  the  passage  of  legislation  in  behalf 
of  cripples.  Maintains  a  Bureau  of  Informa- 
tion with  loan  library  service.  Conducts 
yearly  an  Easter  Crippled  Children  Seal 
Campaign.  Bulletins.  "The  Crippled  Child" 
magazine,  bimonthly,  $1  a  year. 


Health 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE,  INC.— Dr.  Arthur  H.  Ruggles, 
president ;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks,  general  direc- 
tor ;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary ;  60  West 
50th  Street,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  child  guidance,  mental 
disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric  social 
work  and  other  related  topics.  Catalogue  of 
publications  sent  on  request.  "Mental  Hy- 
giene," quarterly,  $3.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— 50  W.  60th  St.,  New 
York.  Dorothy  Deming,  R.  N-,  Gen.  Dir. 
Advisory  service,  statistics,  monthly  maga- 
zine. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 
50  West  60th  Street,  New  York,  Dr.  Kendall 
Emerson,  managing  director.  Pamphlets  of 
methods  and  program  for  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distributed 
through  state  associations  in  every  state. 
American  Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical 
journal,  $8.00  a  year ;  and  Monthly  Bulletin, 
house  organ,  free. 

AMERICAN    BIRTH    CONTROL    LEAGUE— A 

clearing  house  cooperating  with  social  work- 
ers in  referring  indigent  mothers  to  medically 
directed  birth  control  clinics  in  42  states,  in- 
cluding 19  centers  in  Greater  New  York.  In 
areas  lacking  centers,  qualified  physicians 
are  available.  Phone  or  write:  515  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  WIckersham  2-8600. 
President:  Richard  N.  Pierson,  M.D.  Medi- 
cal Director:  Eric  M.  Matsner,  M.D. 

THE  WOMEN'S  FIELD  ARMY  OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAN SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF 
CANCER,  1250  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  An  educational  group  of  lay  women 
active  in  forty-three  states  under  the  super- 
vision  of  physicians  representing  state 
medical  societies.  Information,  literature, 
speakers,  newspaper  articles  may  be  secured 
without  charge. 


New  York  City 


THE  BIRTH  CONTROL  CLINICAL  RESEARCH 
BUREAU,  17  West  16th  Street ;  MARGARET 
SANGER,  Director  ;  has  added  evening  ses- 
sions, Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings 
from  7  to  9  P.M.,  for  the  benefit  of  mothers 
who  work  and  cannot  come  to  the  Clinic 
daily  from  9  to  4. 


Negro  Education 


TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE,  Tuskegee  Institute, 
Alabama.  Founded  by  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton. High  school  and  college  both  ac- 
credited. Curricula  designed  to  prepare 
Negro  students  to  meet  the  vocational  and 
social  needs  of  successful  living.  F.  D. 
Patterson,  President. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL    RECREATION    ASSOCIATION  — 

316  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To  bring 
to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen  of  America 
an  adequate  opportunity  for  wholesome, 
happy  play  and  recreation. 


Penology 


THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  114  East 
30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
CAledonia  5-9720-9721.  Activities: — Collects 
information  about  penal  institutions  and 
works  to  improve  standards  of  care  in  penal 
institutions.  Aids  discharged  prisoners  in 
their  problems  of  readjustment  by  securing 
employment  and  giving  such  other  assistance 
as  they  may  require.  Wm.  B.  Cox,  Executive 
Secretary. 


Religious  Organizations 

COUNCIL  OF  'WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS 

— 106  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  The 
Inter-Denominational  body  of  23  women's 
home  missions  boards  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  uniting  in  program  and  financial 
responsibility  for  enterprises  which  they 
agree  to  carry  cooperatively ;  i.e.  Christian 
social  service  in  Migrant  labor  camps  and 
U.  S.  Indian  schools.  President,  Mrs.  Mil- 
lard  L.  Robinson  ;  Executive  Secretary,  Edith 
E.  Lowry ;  Associate  Secretary,  Charlotte  H. 
Burnham ;  Western  Field  Secretary,  Adela 
J.  Itnllard ;  Migrant  Supervisor,  Gulf  to 
Great  Lakes  Area,  Mrs.  Kenneth  D.  Miller. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN, 
INC. — 1819  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Mrs. 
Arthur  Brin,  President;  Mrs.  Maurice  L. 
Goldman,  Chairman  Ex.  Com. ;  Mrs.  Marion 
M.  Miller.  Executive  Director.  Organization 
of  Jewish  women  initiating  and  developing 
programs  and  activities  in  service  for  for- 
eign born,  peace,  social  legislation,  adult 
Jewish  education,  and  social  welfare.  Con- 
ducts bureau  of  international  service.  Serves 
as  clearing  bureau  for  local  affiliated  groups 
throughout  the  country. 

NATIONAL  BOARD,  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRIS- 
TIAN ASSOCIATIONS,  600  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York  City.  An  international  Christian 
woman  movement  devoted  to  service  for 
women  and  girls  and  the  attempt  to  help 
build  a  society  in  which  the  abundant  life 
is  possible  for  every  individual. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS— 347  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  Eskil  C.  Carlson, 
President ;  John  E.  Manley,  General  Secre- 
tary. A  federation  of  1123  local  associations, 
through  state  and  area  councils,  for  Chris- 
tian character  education  among  youth.  Meets 
annually  to  determine  service  projects  and 
budget  for  cooperation  with  local  member 
organizations  in  program  emphasis  and  in- 
terpretation,  fiscal  operations,  etc.  Empha- 
sizes lay-professional  cooperation,  group  and 
club  activity,  and  self-governing  programs 
of  physical,  social  and  religious  education, 
public  affairs,  international  education  and 
special  cooperative  projects,  citizenship,  etc. 
Specialized  work  among  transportation,  army 
and  navy,  student,  colored,  rural,  and  certain 
other  groups. 

EPISCOPAL  SOCIAL  WORK  CONFERENCE— 

Brings  together  annually  Episcopal  social 
workers  for  fellowship,  interchange  of  views, 
methods  and  experience.  Promotes  particu- 
larly cooperation  of  Church  with  social 
agencies.  Is  supervised  by  Social  Service 
Department,  National  Council,  Episcopal 
Church.  Rev.  Almon  R.  Pepper,  Executive 
Secretary,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Proceedings  available,  50c. 

National   Conferences 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Solomon  Lowenstein,  President.  New 
York;  Howard  R.  Knight,  Secretary,  82  N 
High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is 
an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  sixty-fifth  annual  convention  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Seattle.  Washing- 
ton, June  26  -  July  2,  1938.  Proceedings 
are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon 
payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  $5. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  JEWISH  SOCIAL 
WELFARE  —  Harry  Greenstein.  Baltimore, 
President :  M.  W.  Beckelman,  Secretary,  61 
W.  47th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Organized 
to  discuss  Jewish  life  and  welfare,  Jewish 
social  service  programs  and  programs  of 
social  and  economic  welfare.  The  1938 
Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  beginning  May  28.  The  Conference 
publishes  a  magazine,  Jewish  Social  Service 
Quarterly,  a  news  bulletin,  Jewish  Confer- 
ence, and  Proceedings  of  its  Annual  Confer- 
ence. Minimum  Annual  Membership  Fee  $2. 
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•  -y  get  the  best  government  who  demand 
it.  It   pays  to  scream. — Raleigh   N.C.  News 
and  Observer. 

'  *  The  first,  last  and  main  thing  people  want 
and  have  a   right  to,   is   a   job. — MARY  W. 
I^BMOM,  Social  Security  Board. 

•  There  has  been  too  much  aspiration  in  our 
(democracy  and  not  enough  fulfillment. — AL- 

HNSON,  The  New  School  for  Social  Re- 
search. 

'  successful  embargoes  can  be  main- 

^^^H  against  the  export  or  import  of  ideas. 

—RAYMOND  B.  FOSDICK,  president,  Rocke- 
i  teller  Foundation. 

\   •  Thoughtful    dissatisfaction    has    produced 
>f  the  things  which  are  indispensable  to 
l^lfted  life. — ROBERT  M.  HUTCHINS,  presi- 
dent, University  of  Chicago. 

•  The  struggle  for  freedom  of  thought  and 
freedom  of  speech  is  never  completely  won 

never  even  for  a  generation,  completely 
lost.— EDWARD  T.  DEVINE  in  The  Survey, 
1916. 

•  The  latchstring  of   the  thinker's   mind   is 
I  always  hanging  out  although  the  doorkeeper 

is  on  duty.  How  much  happier  the  lot  of  him 
who  having  once  reached  a  conclusion  refuses 
to  open  his  mind  again. — GEORGE  E,  VINCENT, 
PH.D.  to  the  Alumni  Council,  Amherst  Col- 

•  We  are  spending  faith  constantly  upon  the 
odds  and  ends  of  life,  directing  it  to  more 
spurious  and  diverse  objects  than  the  tongue 
can  tell.  The  trouble  with  this  generation  is 
that  it  has  used  its  faculty  of  faith  on  the 
means  of  living  rather  than  on  the  meaning 
of  life.— THE  REV.  HARRY  EMERSON  FOSDICK, 
Riverside  Church,  New  York. 


So  They  Say 


•  The  final  bulwark  against  war  hysteria  is 
the     courageous     man,    thinking. — JOHN     L. 
TILDSLEY,  New  York  educator. 

•  Little  by  little  new  facts  become  blurred 
through  old  glasses  fitted  to  the  needs  of  an- 
other generation. — PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT. 

•  Only  a  madman  could  believe  that  oppres- 
sion and  terrorization  could  in  the  long  run 
kill   a   people's   love   for   its   kindred   race. — 
ADOLF  H  HITLER. 

•  Those  who  have  turned  deaf  ears  to  every 
plea  for  cooperation  for  peace  have  no  right 
to   demand   that   I    support   cooperation   for 
war. — NORMAN  THOMAS  in  The  Nation. 

•  The  commissioners  of  Emmett  County  will 
allow  no  more  bills  incident  to  the  birth  of 
babies  in  families  on  relief.  They  utterly  re- 
fuse to  condone  carelessness.— Quoted  in  The 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

•  It  is  not  sufficient  to  eliminate  slum  dwell- 
ings and  get  people  put  of  the  slums.  We  are 
still  faced  with  getting  the  slums  and  alleys 
out  of  the  people. — GARNET  C.  WILKINSON, 
assistant  superintendent  Negro  schools,  Wash- 
ington, D£. 

•  Aim   at   peace   alone   and   you    will   never 
achieve  it;  aim  at  the  rule  of  law  and  justice 
between  all  nations,  direct  your  efforts  to  that 
end,  plan  your  institutions  for  that  purpose, 
pay  the  necessary  price  of  submission  to  law 
and  to  reason,  and  on  top  of  many  other  bless- 
ings you  will  have  peace. — FRANK  AYDELOTTE, 
president,  Stearthmore  College. 


•  The  only  problem  not  acute  in  Europe  is 
parking  space. — EX-PRESIDENT  HERBERT  HOO- 
VER. 

•  What  do  I  consider  a  teacher  should  be? 
One  who  breathes  life  into  knowledge  so  that 
it  takes  new  form  in  progress  and  civilization. 
— HELEN  KELLER. 

•  It   is   not   unscientific,   as   some   scientists 
seem  to  believe,  for  even  a  scientist  to  make 
his  meaning  clear. — ALBERT  E.  WICGAM,  New 
York. 

•  What  is  the  opposite  of  justice?  Not  in- 
justice. Mercy. — ROBERT  FROST  at  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research. 

•  Words  today  are  weapons.  Whether  spoken 
or  written  they  influence  public  opinion  and 
public    policy. — CARL    W.   ACKERMAN,   dean, 
Columbia  University  School  of  Journalism. 

•  Hundred  percent  patriotism  and  confidence 
in  Nordic  superiority  are  the  two  most  dan- 
gerous  ideas   in   the  world  today. — HERBERT 
ADOLPHUS  MILLER  in  The  Survey,  June  1923. 

•  I  shall  found  a  league  for  the  taxation  of 
the  sound  "uh" — also  "ah"  and  "er" — as  used 
by   public  speakers.   I   am   confident   that   a 
small  tax,  say  a  penny  an  "uh"  would  quickly 
pay   off   the   national   debt   and   remove   all 
likelihood    of    inflation. — HOWARD     VINCENT 
O'BRIEN  in  Chicago  Daily  News. 

•  I  am  for  the  people  of  the  whole  nation 
doing  just  as  they  please  in  all  matters  which 
concern  the  whole  nation;   for  that  of  each 
part  doing  just  as  they  choose  in  all  matters 
which  concern  no  other  part;   and  for  each 
individual    doing   just   as   he   chooses   in   all 
matters   which  concern   nobody  else. — ABRA- 
HAM  LINCOLN,  1858. 
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Photographs,  International  News 
When  May  1  found  Ohio's  relief  funds  gone,  clients  lined  up  for  blocks  before  the  Cleveland  relief  bureau  for  "surplus"  food 
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Relief  in  May  1938 


In  Chicago,  too,  clients  were  given  federal 
surplus  commodities  instead  of  relief  checks 
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The  WPA  Looks  Forward 

A  Statement  and  a  Forecast 

By  HARRY  L.  HOPKINS 

Administrator,  Works  Progress  Administration 


IN  mid-May  of  this  year,  the  city  of  Chicago  cut  off 
some  34,000  families  from  direct  cash  relief.  Cleveland 
and  other  Ohio  cities  are  facing  crises  in  meeting  their 
direct  relief  obligations.  While  there  is  no  financial  justifi- 
cation, in  my  opinion,  for  crises  in  these  cities,  the  sad  plight 
:of  those  disinherited  families  has  brought  forcibly  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  the  fact  that  we  are  fac- 
ing a  serious  unemployment  situation  in  this  country. 

Chicago  was  swept  by  its  great  fire  in  1871.  One  hundred 
thousand  people  were  rendered  homeless  by  that  catastrophe. 
There  are  over  90,000  people,  men,  women  and  children, 
iin  these  34,000  Chicago  families  shut  off  from  direct  relief. 
In  the  past  decades,  Chicago  has  built  up  one  of  the  best 
(fire-fighting  departments  in  the  country.  A  similar  chal- 
ilenge  faces  Chicago,  and  many  other  cities  as  well,  in  pro- 
j|tecting  itself  against  this  newer,  modern  risk — the  risk  of 
[(unemployment.  We  have  yet  to  devise  the  economic  coun- 
terpart of  fireproof  construction  and  fire-fighting  equipment 
as  a  defense  against  mass  unemployment ;  but  the  plight  of 
Chicago  would  be  doubly  wretched  were  it  not  for  the 
WPA  program  in  that  city,  which  is  providing  useful  work 
for  more  than  120,000  heads  of  families.  The  plight  of 
Cleveland  would  be  doubly  wretched  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  70,000  of  its  people  are  employed  by  the  WPA. 

Any  universal  experience  finds  out  strong  and  weak  spots 
.in  established  things.  Thus  the  plight  in  which  many  Amer- 
ican communities  find  themselves,  under  the  impact  of 
fresh  unemployment,  is  aggravated  by  whatever  is  inade- 
quate or  unmodern  either  in  their  set-up  or  their  setting. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  corrupt  municipal  regime ;  sometimes  an 
intiquated  tax  system ;  sometimes  lopsided  representation  in 
the  state  legislature;  sometimes  friction  between  state  and 
city  authorities;  sometimes  the  limitations  of  a  one  industry 
district.  Because  our  urban  districts  are  newer,  their  eco- 
nomic security  less  widely  based,  their  wage  earning  popu- 
lations without  the  reserves  of  farm  life,  American  cities 
lave  been  alert  to  their  present-day  danger.  They  have  been 
ictivc  in  their  espousal  of  the  WPA  as  a  modern  means  of  de- 
ense  against  the  deterioration  of  their  working  populations. 

Who  are  these  people  whom  the  economic  dislocation  has 
-tripped  of  a  livelihood?  We  know  their  kind  because  of 


our  experience  in  dealing  with  the  unemployed  for  the  past 
five  years.  We  have  found  that  fundamentally  there  is  little, 
other  than  degree  of  need,  to  distinguish  the  unemployed 
workers  on  the  relief  rolls  from  other  jobless  or,  for  that 
matter,  from  a  large  part  of  the  total  working  population. 

Our  records  show  that  almost  every  industry  and  trade 
is  represented  among  the  unemployed  on  the  relief  rolls. 
More  than  10  percent  of  all  workers  eligible  for  WPA  em- 
ployment are  from  the  professional  and  clerical  occupations ; 
over  one  third  are  from  the  skilled  and  semi-skilled  trades. 

The  average  unemployed  worker  in  need  has  had  ten 
years  of  experience  in  private  employment  in  his  regular 
occupation.  The  age  distribution  of  WPA  workers  does  not 
differ  significantly  from  that  of  the  total  working  popula- 
tion, when  allowance  is  made  for  the  fact  that  practically 
all  WPA  workers  are  heads  of  families. 

The  ability  of  WPA  workers  to  do  a  good  day's  work 
has  been  verified  by  every  investigation  we  have  made.  The 
thousands  of  new  school  buildings,  roads,  bridges,  airports, 
sewer  systems  and  other  public  works  that  have  been  cre- 
ated under  the  WPA  program  are  concrete  evidence  of 
ability  and  willingness  to  work.  We  conducted  last  year  in 
cooperation  with  the  trade  unions,  a  study  of  the  efficiency 
of  skilled  building  tradesmen  on  WPA  projects.  It  showed 
that  over  90  percent  of  the  workers  performed  adequate 
work  in  terms  of  the  normal  requirements  of  these  crafts. 

TO  my  mind,  the  most  significant  fact  concerning  the 
ability  and  willingness  to  work  of  the  unemployed  on 
relief  is  the  fact  that  declines  in  unemployment  have  been 
accompanied  closely  by  declines  in  the  relief  rolls. 

The  unemployed  workers  on  relief  are  an  ever  changing 
group  just  as  are  the  individuals  who  make  up  the  total  un- 
employed population.  This  is  convincingly  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  over  five  million  different  persons  were  em- 
ployed on  WPA  projects  during  the  first  two  years  of  its 
operation.  And  less  than  1(6  percent  <*f"these  were  employed 
continuously  on  the  WPA. 

Modern  America  needs  these  people  and  needs  them  fit. 
There  is  social  waste  when  we  let  capacities  of  people  like 
these  get  rusty.  There  is  human  gain  when  a  child  knows 
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that  his  father  goes  to  work.  All  the  more  under  the  pres- 
sure of  our  present  need,  we  should  set  ourselves  the  ulti- 
mate task  of  doing  away  with  direct  relief  for  the  unem- 
ployed in  the  United  States.  The  problem  confronting  the 
country  is  loss  of  work.  It  must  be  attacked,  so  far  as  un- 
employment relief  goes,  by  giving  public  employment.  This 
costs  more  but  it  returns  more.  The  United  States  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  knows  this ;  so  do  professional  associations 
of  engineers  and  architects,  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association,  the  National  Recreation  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  and  the  other  national  bodies 
who  cooperated  in  the  recent  survey  of  WPA  work.  In  an- 
swer to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  United  States  Com- 
munity Improvement  Appraisal,  as  it  was  called,  some  nine 
thousand  counties,  cities  and  towns  of  forty-three  states  sent 
in  local  appraisal  reports  prepared  by  non-partisan  local  com- 
mittees. Without  exception,  these  reports  favor  a  work  pro- 
gram over  a  dole.  They  point  with  pride  to  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  WPA  in  their  localities  and  invariably  report 
that  its  program  has  been  of  immeasurable  aid  to  them. 

Ours  is  a  young  country  and  a  large  one.  There  is  plenty 
of  work  that  needs  doing  and  there  will  be  plenty  of  work 
for  years  to  come.  We  have  always  had  more  excellent 
projects  available  than  we  could  finance  with  the  funds 
available.  The  further  development  of  natural  resources, 
the  construction  of  recreational  facilities,  schools,  the  fur- 
ther development  of  the  highway  and  farm-to-market  road 
system,  water  conservation,  work  in  the  field  of  sanitation, 
particularly  water  and  sewer  systems,  and,  in  fact,  almost 
all  types  of  public  improvements,  need  to  be  undertaken. 

The  American  tradition  is  to  get  on  in  life.  The  register 
of  a  civilization  is  the  opportunity  it  affords  people  to  achieve 
skills,  arts,  competency  above  the  common  labor  level.  Yet 
when  it  came  to  devising  forms  of  work  relief,  the  tradi- 
tional idea  was  to  stop  with  the  unskilled  level — stop  with 
sewing  rooms,  wood  yards,  road  work. 

Here  in  America  we  have  broken  gloriously  away  from 
those  stereotypes.  We  have  furnished  work  to  the  unem- 
ployed, insofar  as  possible  at  their  own  skills  and  trades  so 
that  those  skills  and  trades  could  be  preserved  and  improved. 
I  cannot  see  the  justification  for  putting  unemployed  musi- 
cians at  work  digging  ditches,  or  artists  making  fills.  Like- 
wise, I  see  no  reason  why  a  carpenter  should  be  put  at 
work  building  a  road,  or  an  unemployed  doctor  or  teacher 
building  an  armory. 

NOW  what  is  the  current  realistic  situation,  and  what 
may  we  expect  in  the  near  future  ?  Since  the  fall  of 
1937,  industrial  production  in  the  United  States  has  fallen 
off  by  some  32  percent.  During  the  same  period,  the  nation- 
al income  has  declined  from  an  annual  rate  of  $68  billion 
to  a  rate  of  about  $56  billion.  Also  during  the  same  period, 
more  than  three  million  workers  have  lost  their  jobs,  bring- 
ing the  total  number  of  unemployed  close  to  twelve  million. 

Economists  put  forth  various  reasons  for  this  recession. 
Some  argue  that  the  recession  was  caused  because  purchas- 
ing power  failed  to  keep  pace  with  production.  Others 
argue  that  a  tremendous  and  abnormal  increase  in  inven- 
tories caused  the  slump.  Still  others  claim  the  failure  of  the 
expected  private  building  revival  helped  bring  on  the  set- 
back. Another  cause  advanced  is  the  unwarranted  rise  in 
prices.  Still  others  blame  the  idleness  of  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars which  industry  and  business  generally  has  lying  around. 

This  problem  is  too  complex  and  too  huge  to  discuss  here. 
All  these  factors  and  probably  others  as  well  have  been 
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responsible  for  the  business  recession.  One  thing  is  clean 
private  industry  cannot  or  will  not  furnish  work  to  the 
unemployed.  Again  the  problem  is  thrown  into  the  lap  oi 
the  government. 

Will  government  assistance  be  adequate  to  meet  this 
definitely  serious  situation  ?  Adequate,  as  we  all  know,  is 
an  elastic  word.  If  we  mean  providing  for  those  in  the  mosl 
dire  straits,  government  assistance  will  be  adequate.  If,  how- 
ever, we  mean  by  adequate  providing  a  job  for  every  able- 
bodied  man  and  woman  in  need,  then  government  assistance 
will  fall  short  of  being  adequate.  With  an  appropriation  oi 
$1,250,000,000  for  the  first  seven  months  of  the  fiscal  yeai 
beginning  July  1,  the  WPA  will  be  able  to  employ  an 
average  maximum  of  2,800,000.  It  will  thus  employ  fewei 
people  than  lost  their  jobs  in  the  past  nine  months.  Ir 
other  words,  the  WPA  will  not  be  able  to  furnish  worl 
to  all  needy  employables;  at  best,  it  will  be  able  to  furnish 
work  only  to  those  2,800,000  who  will  be  certified  by  the 
local  relief  authorities  as  being  able  to  work  and  most  ir 
need.  This  is  the  realistic  picture  of  the  situation. 

THE  paramount  problems  facing  this  nation  today  an 
destitution,  low  incomes  and  unemployment.  Really 
they  are  aspects  of  the  same  problem.  The  wage  earners  o: 
the  underprivileged  one  third  of  the  nation,  those  on  th« 
lowest  rung  of  the  economic  ladder,  are  not  in  a  position  tt 
earn  enough  to  provide  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  them 
selves  and  their  families — a  standard  of  living  to  which,  a 
American  citizens,  they  are  entitled  and  which  this  countn 
can  afford. 

There  are  idle  billions  of  dollars  in  this  country  am 
millions  of  unemployed.  These  two  factors  do  not  dovetail 

In  the  year  1936,  the  lowest  10  percent  of  our  people  hac 
an  annual  income  of  less  than  $325;  the  next  10  percen 
had  an  annual  income  from  $325  to  $540;  while  one  thin 
of  the  families  in  the  United  States  had  an  income,  from 
all  sources,  of  less  than  $750  a  year. 

During  the  same  year,  2  percent  of  the  families  receiver 
considerably  more  income  than  the  entire  lowest  one  thin 
of  our  population.  These  factors  also  do  not  dovetail.  Tht 
gap  between  the  top  and  the  bottom  is  much  too  great,  ann 
altogether  too  many  of  our  people  are  at  the  bottom. 

As  a  result  of  a  study,  we  found  that  it  costs  $1260 
year  for  a  city  family  of  four  to  live  at  a  maintenance  leve.- 
Yet,  over  one  half  of  the  urban  families  in  our  countr 
received  less  than  that  amount  in  the  year  1936.  We  made 
further  study  and  determined  that  on  an  emergency  stand' 
ard  such  a  family  could  exist  for  $900  a  year;  yet  the  totE 
income  of  over  one  third  of  the  urban  families  was  belov 
even  this  level.  The  pitifully  low  income  level  in  many  c 
our  rural  areas  is  common  knowledge. 

This  means  that  large  numbers  of  our  population  an 
living  in  poverty,  that  they  are  inadequately  clothed,  tha 
they  live  in  miserable  slums,  both  rural  and  urban,  tha; 
they  suffer  from  lack  of  medical  care,  and  finally  that  it  : 
impossible  for  them  to  buy  the  goods  and  services  to  main 
tain  the  purchasing  power  necessary  to  keep  the  economii 
machine  going. 

This  is  a  dark  picture  but  there  are  rays  of  hope.  Ever 
though  we  are  in  a  slump  at  the  present  time,  essentialll 
and  basically  we  are  better  off  than  we  were  six  years  ag<D 

In  1932,  approximately  fifteen  million  men  and  womer 
were  unemployed.  People  were  talking  about  economic 
collapse  and  about  political  revolution.  Fear  and  frigH 
dominated  the  American  scene. 

SURVEY  MIDMONTHL 


The  Byrnes'  Committee  Views  the  Current  Unemployment  and  Relief  Program 


IN  a  preliminary  report  to  the  Senate, 
the  Special  Committee  to  Investi- 
gate Unemployment  and  Relief,  Senator 
James  F.  Byrnes  chairman,  confines 
itself  to  expressions  of  opinion  and 
recommendations  as  to  administration 
of  the  current  government  relief  pro- 
gram, on  which  it  holds  "reliance  must 
be  had  for  the  next  several  months  and 
perhaps  during  the  entire  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1."  The  committee  will 
continue  its  investigation  and  report  to 
the  Senate  at  the  next  session  on  a  long 
time  policy  for  dealing  with  unemploy- 
ment and  relief. 

In  its  current  report  the  committee 
expresses  the  opinion: 

That  grants-in-aid  to  states  for  direct 
relief  "would  mean  the  abandonment  of 
work  relief  [and]  amount  to  a  general 
lowering  of  the  relief  standards  to  the 
unsatisfactory  low  levels  prevailing  in 
many  states.  .  .  .  While  recognizing  the 
great  burden  on  the  states  and  local 
communities  for  direct  relief  .  .  .  the 


committee  cannot  agree  that  the  federal 
government  should  again  enter  the  field 
of  direct  relief  for  able-bodied  em- 
ployed people." 

That  direct  relief  grants  by  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  are  "unwise" 
and  that  needy  rural  population  should 
be  assisted  by  work  and  loans  "except 
in  those  communities  where  it  is  not 
feasible  to  provide  suitable  work  re- 
lief projects." 

That,  "It  should  be  a  principle  gov- 
erning federal  government  financial  col- 
laboration with  the  states,  or  the  local 
political  subdivisions,  in  the  field  of  re- 
lief, public  assistance  and  social  secur- 
ity, that  the  merit  system  of  appointing 
administrative  personnel  should  be  in 
force." 

That  it  would  be  "advisable"  to  begin 
paying  benefits  under  the  contributory 
old  age  insurance  system  earlier  than 
1942,  as  set  by  the  social  security  act. 

That,  "In  the  attempt  to  arrive  at  any 
permanent  solution  of  the  problem  [of 


training  and  retraining  displaced  work- 
ers] consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
extension  of  vocational  training  and  the 
possible  establishment  of  training 
center*." 

That  sponsors  of  WPA  projects 
should  be  required  to  pay  all  non-labor 
costs  in  excess  of  a  state  average  of  $5 
per  worker  per  month. 

The  committee  specifically  recom- 
mends: 

That  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service 
be  transferred  from  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment to  the  Social  Security  Board  and 
its  operation  coordinated  with  the 
Board's  Unemployment  Compensation 
Division. 

That  WPA  workers  be  required  at 
each  pay  period  to  file  statements  of 
their  earnings  in  "outside  employment." 

That  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps, 
in  addition  to  requiring  enrollees  to 
work  while  in  camp,  train  them  to  per- 
form "the  work  they  must  do  after 
leaving  camp." 


So  far  as  relief  was  concerned,  there  was  no  relief  worthy 
of  the  name.  Poorhouses  were  overflowing.  Evictions  were 
widespread.  Breadlines  were  long,  and  beggars  ubiquitous. 

Today,  though  conditions  are  serious,  we  are  not  threat- 
ened with  the  collapse  of  our  economic  and  social  structure. 
There  are  three  million  fewer  unemployed  despite  the  fact 
that  an  additional  three  million  people  have  come  into  the 
labor  market  since  1932. 

Banks  are  solvent.  The  WPA  is  prepared  to  provide  work 
for  close  to  three  million  heads  of  households ;  the  National 
Youth  Administration  and  the  CCC  are  prepared  to  pro- 
vide work  and  assistance  to  approximately  a  million  youth 
of  the  country.  The  Public  Works  Administration  and  the 
federal  housing  program  will  provide  work  directly  and 
indirectly  for  millions  more.  The  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration will  spend  $175  million  for  direct  grants  to  the 
most  needy  farm  families  and  for  rehabilitation  loans.  Lo- 
cal public  agencies  are  furnishing  direct  relief  or  assistance 
to  some  two  million  additional  families.  The  social  security 
program  of  unemployment  compensation  and  old  age  in- 
surance is  getting  under  way.  A  justifiable  optimism  that 
general  economic  conditions  will  soon  improve  prevails 
throughout  the  country. 

To  me,  the  brightest  ray  is  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, despite  the  feverish  activities  of  many  politicians  and 
Liberty  Leaguers,  have  accepted  two  concepts:  first,  that 
the  problems  of  destitution  and  unemployment  are  federal 
as  well  as  local  responsibilities;  and,  second,  that  needy  men 
and  women,  able  and  willing  to  work,  unemployed  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  are  entitled  to  work  relief,  not  a  dole. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Works  Program  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  long  range  program  of  economic  security;  it  is  the 
greatest  single  stride  the  federal  government  has  made  to- 
wanls  that  goal  since  1932. 

That  there  are  weaknesses  in  the  Works  Program  I  am 
the  first  to  admit.  To  me,  the  most  glaring  weakness  is  that 
it  cannot  yet  provide  work  for  all  employables  who  are  in 


need.  I  feel,  however,  that  we  will  come  to  that.  As  unem- 
ployment insurance  and  old  age  pensions  develop  and  as  busi- 
ness gets  on  a  more  even  keel,  we  will  be  in  a  better  position 
to  plan  a  coordinated  program  for  the  future. 

Another  admitted  weakness  of  the  Works  Program  is 
the  low  wages  which  we  pay  WPA  workers  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  Thousands  of  our  workers,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  earn  less  than  $30  a  month.  There  is  very  little  we 
can  do  about  this  at  the  present  time.  We  are  committed  to 
the  policy  of  paying  a  security  monthly  wage  at  the  prevail- 
ing hourly  wage  rate  of  a  given  community.  When  the 
wages  and  hours  bill  is  passed  by  Congress,  then  I  hope  the 
WPA  will  be  able  to  increase  its  wages  in  the  lowest  paid 
regions  accordingly. 

Arguments  such  as  these  are  worthy  of  our  most  serious 
thought.  But  this  is  an  election  year  and  we  cannot  expect 
that  the  arguments  which  the  political  "outs"  will  use 
against  the  WPA  program  will  be  on  so  high  a  plane.  We 
know  from  experience  that  politicians,  hungry  for  position, 
do  not  hesitate  to  make  capital  of  human  misery.  We  know, 
also  from  past  experience,  that  the  arguments  which  will 
be  used  will  be  aimed  at  emotions  rather  than  at  reason. 
We  know  that  there  will  be  carping  at  relatively  minor 
phases  of  our  work;  we  know  that  facts  and  figures  will  be 
distorted  as  they  have  been  only  too  frequently  in  the  past. 

I  have  heard  all  the  arguments  advanced  against  the 
Works  Program.  I  have  thought  about  them  probably  more 
than  any  other  person  in  the  United  States.  When  sifted 
and  analyzed,  five  arguments  remain  which  are  worthy  of 
consideration  and  discussion.  Since  these  arguments  will  all 
come  up  in  one  form  or  another  during  the  next  few  months, 
I  will  discuss  each  of  them.  Space  will  not  permit  a  com- 
plete discussion  here ;  but  the  vital  points  of  each  argument 
can  be  presented. 

First  there  is  the  argument  of  cost.  Fantastic  figures  are 
sometimes  presented  to  show  the  difference  in  cost  between 
a  work  program  and  a  dole.  The  fallacy  in  the  argument 
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lies  in  the  fact  that  these  figures  are  based  not  so  much  on 
the  extra  cost  of  a  works  program  as  a  works  program,  but 
rather  on  the  higher  cost  of  WPA  wages  as  compared  with 
direct  relief  grants.  But  let  no  one  imagine  that,  if  we 
transferred  the  employables  now  on  WPA  to  a  direct  re- 
lief program,  the  size  of  the  individual  relief  grant  could 
remain  the  same.  For  one  thing,  the  employable  family  is 
on  the  average  larger  than  the  unemployable  family  now 
on  direct  relief;  for  another  thing  the  present  direct  relief 
grant  to  unemployables  is  in  many  cases  only  a  supplement 
to  income  from  other  sources  such  as  pensions ;  for  a  third 
thing,  and  most  important,  the  present  direct  relief  grant, 
including  all  supplements,  is  so  far  short  of  the  needs  of 
even  an  emergency  standard  of  living,  that  it  would  have 
to  be  raised  at  least  to  the  budgetary  equivalent  of  WPA 
wages — if  we  did  not  want  to  transform  our  employables 
on  relief  into  unemployables. 

If  we  figure  on  direct  relief  grants  equal  in  budgetary 
adequacy  to  present  WPA  wages,  the  saving  turns  out  to 
be  only  30  percent.  But  for  this  30  percent  which  is  spent 
for  materials  and  equipment,  we  have,  first  of  all,  an  indi- 
rect employment  equivalent  to  about  a  sixth  of  those  on  the 
Works  Program;  and  we  have,  of  course,  the  vast  physical 
accomplishments  of  a  works  program — as  well  as  the  ben- 
efit to  the  nation  that  comes  from  conserving  the  skills  and 
the  morale  of  the  unemployed. 

The  second  argument  which  the  dole  advocates  present 
is  that  the  WPA  encourages  an  army  of  jobholders  who 
refuse  private  employment.  Since  the  recession,  this  argu- 
ment is  not  heard  so  frequently  as  it  was  a  year  ago,  but 
it  keeps  popping  up.  And  as  conditions  get  better,  the  argu- 
ment will-  come  up  more  frequently.  We  have  made  it  our 
business  to  inquire  into  every  case  of  so-called  job  refusals 
that  comes  to  our  attention.  These  complaints  just  do  not 
hold  water.  When  people  are  asked  for  specific  examples 
of  job  rejection,  they  usually  cannot  produce  them.  Many 
complaints  are  third  or  fourth  hand.  So-and-so  told  so-and- 
so  that  Mr.  X.  couldn't  hire  a  plumber.  I  am  yet  to  find 
any  group  of  WPA  workers  who  wouldn't  be  happy  to  get 
back  into  private  industry.  Some  people,  for  a  strange  psy- 
chological reason,  like  to  kid  themselves  into  believing  they 
cannot  hire  labor  because  of  the  WPA.  When  asked  to 
produce  the  jobs,  they  are  not  forthcoming. 


The  American  Association  of  Social  Workers 
advocates  in  respect  to  governmental  employ- 
ment, social  insurance  and  assistance  programs: 

The  creation  of  a  federal  employment  authority  with  broad 
powers  to  inaugurate  a  flexible  work  program. 
The  establishment  of  national   training  and   retraining  pro- 
grams. 

The   strengthening  of   the   public   employment   services. 
A    system    of    federal    grants-in-aid    to    states    for    general 
assistance. 

The  extension  of  social  security  provisions  to  include  groups 
now  excluded. 

A  broadening  of  the  national  health  program. 
Simplification  of   unemployment   compensation   legislation. 
The  grouping  of  related  services  in  the  federal  administra- 
tive structure. 

The  selection  of  personnel  by  federal,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments through  a  merit  system. 

The  appointment  of  a  federal  non-partisan  commission  to 
undertake1  a  thorough  study  of  the  whole  problem  of  unem- 
ployment and  relief. 
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A  third  argument  against  the  Works  Program  is  that 
the  projects  are  not  worthwhile,  that  there  is  too  much 
boondoggling.  Let  me  point  out  that  76  percent  of  all 
WPA  money  spent  has  gone  for  construction  projects: 
buildings,  roads,  streets,  airports,  parks  and  bridges.  Three 
percent  went  for  sanitation  and  health  projects  and  3  per- 
cent for  miscellaneous  physical  projects.  Eight  percent  went 
for  women's  work  projects  and  10  percent  went  for  educa- 
tional, clerical  and  professional  projects.  It  is  the  last  two 
types  of  projects  at  which  the  cry  "boondoggling"  is  usually 
directed. 

If  making  over  100  million  garments — clothes,  mattresses, 
sheets,  towels — for  distribution  to  poor  people  is  boondog- 
gling; if  preparing  and  serving  130  million  hot  lunches 
to  undernourished  school  children  is  boondoggling;  if 
teaching  more  than  one  million  illiterates  to  read  and  write 
English  is  boondoggling;  if  providing  medical  and  nursing 
services  for  millions  of  people  who  are  unable  to  pay  for 
such  services  is  boondoggling;  if  canning  and  preserving 
millions  of  pounds  of  food  for  poor  families  is  boondog- 
gling; if  permitting  three  million  persons  a  month  to  hear 
good  music  and  another  million  to  see  good  plays  (priv- 
ileges which  many  of  our  people  never  had)  is  boondoggling 
— then  a  part  of  the  WPA  program  is  boondoggling. 

ANOTHER  argument  is  that  there  is  politics  in  the 
WPA.  That  minor  politicians  of  both  parties  have 
tried  to  influence,  intimidate  and  even  coerce  WPA  work- 
ers in  certain  areas,  I  have  no  doubt;  that  these  attempts 
have  been  unsuccessful,  I  also  have  no  doubt.  The  large 
majority  of  American  workers  have  too  much  sense  to  be 
browbeaten  by  petty  politicians. 

I  have  told  every  WPA  worker,  on  numerous  occasions, 
by  letter  and  over  the  radio,  that  politics  and  the  WPA 
are  not  allied.  I  have  asked  that  they  report  to  me  every 
case  of  attempted  intimidation.  In  a  few  instances  we  have 
fired  WPA  supervisors  and  administrative  personnel  for 
illegal  political  action. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  WPA  employs  more 
people  than  the  automobile,  steel  and  coal  industries  com- 
bined. That  infractions  of  rules  and  small  chiseling  will 
crop  up  is  inevitable,  but  the  accusation  of  politics  in  the 
WPA  has  never  been  substantiated  and  cannot  be  sub- 
stantiated. There  has  been  less  political  intimidation  in  the 
entire  WPA  program  than  is  contained  in  one  pre-election 
pay  envelope  of  a  large  industrialist. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  argument  against  the  WPA: 
that  the  program  has  built  up  a  huge  bureaucracy  in  Wash- 
ington. This  argument  can  be  answered  in  three  sentences. 
All  WPA  workers  are  selected  from  the  local  relief  rolls. 
Ninety-eight  percent  of  all  WPA  projects  are  locally  con- 
ceived, locally  sponsored  and  locally  supervised,  by  states, 
counties,  cities  and  towns.  The  WPA  program  throughout 
the  United  States  costs  less  than  5  percent  to  administer. 
Less  than  10  percent  of  the  administrative  personnel  is  in 
Washington ;  the  remainder  is  in  the  field,  and  in  99  cases 
out  of  100,  these  people  work  where  they  live. 

The  federal  government  has  come  a  long  way  in  accept- 
ing responsibility  for  the  unemployed  destitute  of  the  na- 
tion and  in  providing  relief  for  them.     It  has  come  a  long 
way  in  the  fight  for  general  economic  security  for  all  ou 
citizens.  The  program  has  not  been  worked  out  in  its  en 
tirety.  Five  years  is  a  short  time  for  so  enormous  a  job. 
But  we  are  going  forward  and  not  backward.  And  that  is 
the  most  encouraging  sign  on  the  present  horizon. 
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Work  Relief  and  the  Workers 


By  HOWARD  M.  TEAF,  Jr. 

Haverford  College,  Haverford,  Pa. 


MORE  and  more  observers  of  the  work  relief  pro- 
gram are  changing  their  center  of  interest  from 
"How  soon  can  WPA  be  liquidated?"  to  "How 
permanent  is  this  work  relief  business?"  or  "How  many 
people  will  have  to  be  kept  on  work  relief  indefinitely  ?" 

In  the  reexamination  of  WPA  which  such  questioning 
has  called  forth,  one  subject  that  has  been  slighted  is  the 
effect  of  WPA  employment  on  the  occupational  skills  of 
relief  workers. 

Work  relief,  as  opposed  to  an  outright  dole,  has  been 
justified  not  because  it  distributes  more  purchasing  power 
but  because  it  gives  the  recipient  employment.  But  it  has 
been  basic  to  the  whole  philosophy  of  work  relief  under 
WPA  that  employment  at  "any  old  job"  was  not  enough. 
Projects  were  to  be  so  diversified  in  nature  that  the  unem- 
ployed would  be  put  to  work  at  jobs  approximately  the  same 
as  their  former  occupations. 

Through  this  policy  of  creating  jobs  to  fit  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  eligible  unemployed,  it  was  hoped  to  preserve 
skills,  to  increase  project  efficiency,  and  to  avoid  the  sug- 
gestion of  discipline  through  manual  labor  imposed  on  the 
destitute  regardless  of  former  occupations. 

It  should  have  been  realized  at  the  outset  that  in  manu- 
facturing and  mining  areas  where  unemployment  was  most 
acute,  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  employ  the  re- 
lief eligibles  at  their  usual  occupations.  Even  in  districts  of 
diversified  industries  many  types  of  employment  were  be- 
yond the  reach  of  work  relief  projects.  The  three-year  rec- 
ord of  Works  Program  employment  has  shown  the  fallacies 
of  the  "usual-occupation"  policy,  yet  even  today  WPA  offi- 
cials continue  to  proclaim  it.  Said  Deputy  Administrator 
Aubrey  Williams  in  March: 

We  should  be  doing  the  nation  and  industry  a  great  dis- 
service if  we  did  not  provide  useful  work  for  our  unemployed 
at  their  own  trades.  We  believe  that  to  be  the  best  insurance 
for  the  future  usefulness  of  those  workers,  who,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  can  now  find  no  place  in  private  employment. 

Is  this  determination  to  achieve  an  ideal,  or  is  it  burying 
one's  head  in  the  sand  ? 

Until  the  middle  of  1936  a  fairly  complete  relief  labor 
inventory  was  maintained  in  most  states.  The  last  detailed 
count  for  Pennsylvania  was  made  in  July  }936.  At  that 
time  a  study  was  made,  under  the  writer's  direction,  of  the 
nature  of  WPA  employment  of  each  individual  as  compared 
to  his  or  her  usual  occupation.  While  this  study  was  limited 
to  WPA  employment  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is  believed  to  be 
fairly  representative  of  conditions  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  study  covered  255,359  persons,  99.7  percent  of  those 
then  employed  in  WPA.  Each  project  worker  was  counted 
as  being  employed  in  the  Works  Program  under  one  of  the 
following  categories : 

1.  At  his  usual  occupation. 

2.  Not  at  his  usual  occupation,  but  at  some  other  occupation 
within  the  same  occupational  group. 

3.  At  an  occupation  outside  his  usual  occupational  group; 
e.g.,  a  tailor  (skilled  worker  in  manufacturing)  working 
as  an  unskilled  laborer.  In  these  cases,  notation  was  made 
of  the  group  to  which  the  worker  was  shifted. 
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This  classification  was  made  directly  from  the  individual 
employment  record  cards,  on  which  former  occupations  had 
been  recorded  by  the  employment  offices.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  usual  occupation  under  which  each  per- 
son was  recorded  was  that  at  which  he  had  been  employed 
for  longer  than  at  any  other  occupation  during  the  last  ten 
years  of  private  employment.  Thus  it  is  possible,  for  exam- 
ple, that  a  man  who  had  spent  eight  years  as  a  salesman,  and 
then  became  an  office  worker,  would  be  classified  as  a  sales- 
man, and  that  a  major  occupational  shift  would  be  recorded 
when  he  was  employed  as  an  office  worker  in  the  Works 
Program.  This  is  an  extreme  example. 

Examination  of  the  table  shows  that,  of  a  hundred  project 
workers,  only  about  fifteen  or  one  out  of  seven  were  work- 
ing at  their  usual  occupations.  Of  the  others,  twenty-four 
were  doing  work  similar  to  their  usual  work  in  nature  or 
skill  requirements.  The  remaining  sixty-one  were  at  work 
in  what  was,  for  them,  an  entirely  new  or  at  least  different 
occupation  from  that  at  which  they  had  worked  for  any 
great  length  of  time  in  recent  years.  These  figures  exclude 
the  totally  inexperienced  and  those  for  whom  no  "usual 
occupation"  was  recorded. 

THE  table  also  shows  that,  with  the  exception  of  profes- 
sional and  technical  workers,  office  workers,  and  inex- 
perienced persons,  largely  housewives,  there  was  a  pro- 
nounced shift  to  unskilled  labor  on  the  projects.  The  great 
demand  by  projects  for  unskilled  labor  is  further  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  70  percent  of  all  project  workers  were 
classified  as  unskilled  laborers,  whereas  only  17  percent  of 
all  eligible  persons  were  classified  as  unskilled  laborers  when 
originally  interviewed  for  occupational  classification. 

If  one  believes  that  work  relief  should  be  of  a  distasteful 
nature,  strenuous  and  perhaps  somewhat  degrading,  then 
the  Works  Program  is  adequate.  But  if  one  follows  the 
beliefs  repeatedly  expressed  by  WPA  leaders,  such  submerg- 
ing of  skills  and  experience  is  deplorable.  The  general  shift 
to  unskilled  labor  is  open  to  criticism  on  at  least  three  major 
counts:  loss  or  deterioration  of  skill  or  facility;  effect  on 
workers'  morale;  lack  of  preparation  for  return  to  industry. 

Even  though  the  psychological  effect  of  work  relief  is 
unquestionably  better  than  that  of  direct  relief  or  dole,  there 
is  some  negative  reaction  on  the  personality  and  attitude  of 
the  person  who,  accustomed  to  work  requiring  a  degree  of 
skill  and  mental  application,  is  relegated  to  a  job  requiring 
little  but  physical  effort.  This  is  intensified  by  the  resent- 
ment of  the  worker  who  realizes  that  his  unemployment  is 
due  not  to  personal  fault,  but  to  economic  influences  beyond 
his  control.  The  full  effect  of  this  upon  the  morale  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  persons  throughout  the  country  prob- 
ably cannot  be  realized  for  some  years. 

Of  course  some  skills  are  not  easily  lost  through  disuse, 
even  over  a  period  of  several  years ;  and  some  skills  which 
are  now  obsolescent  are  hardly  worth  retaining. 

But  where  workers'  usual  occupations  involved  valuable 
skills,  the  maintenance  of  such  abilities  and  their  further 
development  could  hasten  the  return  of  many  of  the  unem- 
ployed to  profitable  private  employment.  Some  noteworthy 
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instances  of  this  have  occurred  in  connection  with  the  fed- 
eral art,  theatre,  and  writers  projects;  but  they  are  not 
numerous.  The  way  to  such  opportunity  is  difficult  or  im- 
possible for  the  many  who  have  been  relegated  to  the  ranks 
of  the  unskilled. 

What  conditions  have  caused  this  shift  to  unskilled  labor? 
If  the  blame  were  to  be  placed  on  inefficient  project  assign- 
ments the  shifts  from  lower-skill  classes  to  higher  ones 
would  be  of  approximately  the  same  magnitude  as  the  shifts 
downward  toward  the  unskilled  classification.  This  is  not 
the  case.  It  is  the  writer's  belief  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
placement  work  in  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  elsewhere  has 
been  efficient,  within  the  limits  imposed. 

The  obvious  answer  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  projects 
themselves.  The  greatest  downward  shifts,  numerically, 
were  among  those  usually  employed  in  industry,  including 
mining,  and  those  usually  employed  as  semi-skilled  workers 
in  building  and  construction.  Most  of  the  WPA  construc- 
tion activity  has  been  on  roads,  calling  for  few  skilled  and 
semi-skilled  laborers.  Practically  the  only  WPA  "manufac- 
turing" has  been  on  the  sewing  projects. 

The  fate  of  unemployed  factory  and  mine  workers  in  a 
relief  program  deserves  much  consideration — if  the  aim  is 
to  employ  people  at  their  usual  occupations.  Nothing  in  the 
emergency  relief  appropriation  acts  forbids  manufacturing 
activities  in  the  Works  Program,  but  a  storm  of  disapproval 
would  be  aroused  by  any  attempt  to  employ  former  factory 
workers  in  manufacturing  activities  "in  competition  with 
private  industry"  or  even  in  manufacturing  for  the  use  of 
relief  clients  themselves. 

The  same  would  be  true  of  the  entrance  of  the  govern- 
ment into  mining  operations  in  an  endeavor  to  give  work  to 
unemployed  miners. 

The  situation  can  be  summarized  thus:  The  commendable 
stated  objective  of  employing  persons  at  their  usual  occupa- 


tions has  not  been  achieved,  due  largely  to  the  nature  of  the 
projects;  there  is  little  hope  of  designing  projects  that  will 
accomplish  that  end,  largely  because  of  the  great  numbers 
of  unemployed  factory  workers  and  miners. 

What,  then,  should  be  the  aim  of  the  work  relief  pro- 
gram? If  the  employment-to-retain-skill  objective  is  dis- 
carded as  impractical,  shall  we  be  content  to  see  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  population  relegated  to  unskilled  labor,  re- 
gardless of  former  productive  skills  and  abilities? 

Let  us  consider  another  possibility.  Already  the  National 
Youth  Administration  directs  a  large  part  of  its  efforts  to- 
ward the  vocational  training  of  young  people  eligible  for 
its  benefits.  Should  not  such  training  be  a  major  part  of  the 
general  relief  program?  Many  WPA  workers  now  are  ac- 
quiring new  knowledge  of  skills  on  projects  far  different 
from  their  former  activities.  But  these  are  the  fortunate 
few  not  demoted  to  the  ranks  of  unskilled  labor. 

The  objection  may  be  raised  that  a  Solomon  could  not 
foresee  future  opportunities  for  employment  and  train 
workers  accordingly.  A  further  difficulty  is  the  question  of 
who  should  be  trained.  The  youth,  who  have  had  little  or 
no  experience  in  private  industry?  Those  who  formerly 
worked  in  what  are  recognized  as  dying  industries?  Those 
now  unemployable,  who  are  likely  to  become  permanent 
burdens  on  public  funds?  The  problems  are  not  simple.  But 
the  idea  has  been  put  into  practice  on  a  limited  scale  in  Eng- 
land for  several  years  in  connection  with  unemployment 
compensation,  and  has  met  with  some  success,  particularly 
in  the  "blighted  areas." 

The  answer  may  lie  not  in  specific  trade  training  but  in 
so  developing  personal  aptitudes  as  to  broaden  the  oppor- 
tunity for  return  to  private  enterprise.  Possibly,  also,  there 
should  be  more  opportunities  for  developing  creative  leisure- 
time  activities.  These  are  problems  for  the  educators  and 
vocational  guidance  experts. 


Number  of  Persons  Employed  in  Works  Program  at  Usual  Occupation,  at 
Occupation  in  Same  Skill-Class,  and  in  Different  Skill-Classes 

Stated  as  percentages  of  total  employed  in  Works  Program,  Pennsylvania—  June  30,  1936 

Different 

SKILL-CLASSES 

(1) 

%  employed 
at  usual 
occupation 

(2) 

%  employed  at 
different 
occupation 
in  same 
class 

(3)                      .  (4) 
%  employed  in 
different 
skill-classes 

In  all 
other 
classes 

As  un- 
skilled 
labor 

Professional  and  technical  workers       .                              

50.7 

22.3 
0.5 
23.7 
0.1 
11.2 
0.6 
3.0 
9.3 
67.1 
0.8 
0.7 

23.9 
22.8 

27.0 
98.5 
48.1 
99.8 
56.3 
98.1 
91.7 
85.2 
8.2 
95.6 
96.5 

61.5 

100.0 
100.0 

63.2 

8.5 
54.8 
25.5 
42.4 
47.9 
76.3 
80.8 
75.9 

41.4 

87.5 

45.8 

6.9 
65.4 

46.5 

1.0 

28.2 

0.1 

Skilled  workers  and  foremen,  building  and  construction  

32.5 

1.3 

5.3 

5.5 

24.7 

1.6 

2.8 

ALL  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUPS                                                  

14.6 

Occupations  unknown  ....          



14.0 

Source:  Special  study  of  255,359  Works  Program  workers  made  by  Division  of  Employment  and  Division  of  Finance  and  Statistics,  WPA  for  Pennsylvan 
of  WPA  in  Pennsylvania,"  Table  A-6. 

ia.     See  "One  Year 
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SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 


The  important  point  is  that  work-training  is  desirable, 
if  not  necessary,  as  a  substitute  for  skill  retention.  Further. 
Jiat  it  lies  within  the  range  of  the  existing  Works  Program. 
After  three  years  of  the  present  type  of  work  relief,  with 
the  end  not  in  sight  and  with  readjustment  of  objectives 
ind  methods  clearly  demanded,  this  phase  of  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  must  not  be  overlooked. 

There  is  some  indication  that  a  general  public  works  pro- 
jrani  without  the  relief  emphasis  is  being  considered — some- 
thing along  the  lines  of  PWA.  But  under  such  a  program, 
Jie  "forgotten  men"  of  manufacturing  and  mining  would 
Benefit  only  to  the  extent  that  they  would  be  reemployed  in 
private  industry  if  and  when  purchasing  power  speeded  up 
Factory  and  mine  activity,  or  if  they  could  fit  into  the  new 
ronstruction  program.  The  first  type  of  benefit  could  be 
realized  only  under  a  spending  program  much  larger  than 
the  present  one ;  and  employment  in  the  new  program  prob- 


ably would  leave  most  of  these  workers  just  about  where 
they  are  in  WPA — at  unskilled  labor. 

It  may  be  objected  that  a  great  number  (some  say  a  ma- 
jority) of  present  relief  workers  are  in  fact  unemployable 
in  private  industry.  If  this  is  the  case  it  should  be  recognized 
( 1 )  by  provision  for  unemployables  under  another  part  of 
the  social  security  program;  (2)  by  state  relief  organiza- 
tions; or  (3)  by  revision  of  WPA  policies,  admitting  the 
inapplicability  of  the  usual-occupation  policy,  and  substitu- 
ting policies  which  provide  specifically  for  unemployables. 

Unemployed  John  Jones  and  Mary  Smith  are  human 
beings.  They  may  or  may  not  have  possibility  of  future 
productivity  in  private  industry.  The  industries  in  which 
they  formerly  worked  may  or  may  not  call  them  back.  But 
they  are  inseparably  part  of  our  economy,  as  assets  or  liabili- 
ties. The  next  few  months  of  readjustment  in  our  relief 
policies  will  do  much  to  determine  where  they  will  fall. 


In  and  Out  of  School 

By  ADELAIDE  NICHOLS  BAKER 


WHAT  part  should  the  school  play  in  "the  efforts  of 
the  young  to  find  places  in  the  modern  world?" 
The  Commission  on  Youth  Problems,  seeking  an 
mswer  to  this  question,  broke  with  educational  tradition 
ind,  instead  of  starting  with  the  school  and  looking  out, 
Segan  with  the  young  people  themselves  and  the  world  to 
which  they  must  adjust  themselves.  The  result  of  their 
study,  Youth  Education  Today,  though  it  is  the  1938  year- 
look  of  the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators, 
ranges  far  into  a  future  which  it  contrives,  against  great 
>dds,  to  illuminate  with  hope.  [Youth  Education  Today. 
16th  Yearbook,  American  Association  of  School  Adminis- 
Tators.  509  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly.] 
When  the  authors  lift  their  curtain  on  The  Realities  of 
the  Social  Scene,  the  drama  unfolds  in  a  stirring  atmosphere 
>f  frankness,  intelligence  and  courage. 

The  chief  actors  are  of  course  twenty  million  young 
icople  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-four.  They 
^re  found  to  be  predominantly  of  native  white  parents.  And 
>0  percent,  at  least,  come  from  homes  which  are  "below 
jtandards  of  health  and  decency."  So,  at  the  outset,  the 
(urvey  faces  the  challenge  of  grim  and  discouraging  facts 
tnd  raises  the  question  of  their  significance  to  educators. 
..Vhat  does  the  home  background  mean  to  the  curriculum? 
iVhat  are  the  roles  of  personal  relationships?  What  is  the 
chool's  part  in  guiding  the  recreational  life  and  even  fol- 
owing  the  child  through  school  doors  to  see  how  his  train- 
ng  actually  fits  him  for  the  stage  just  beyond? 

The  difficulty  of  youth  in  finding  a  first  job  and  in  keep- 
ng  those  already  found  is  not  laid  simply  to  the  economic 
islocation  of  the  present  day.  It  is  typical  of  the  spirit  of 
he  book  that  it  accepts  the  responsibility  of  education  for 
his  state  of  affairs  and  prepares  gallantly  to  deal  with  the 
acts  as  a  challenge  to  the  school. 

The  authors  look  to  the  curriculum  and  guidance  facili- 
ies  of  modern  schools  for  a  contribution  to  the  coordination 
•f  school  and  life  beyond  it.  Curriculum  must  be  "life- 
entered."  Guidance  must  be  given  by  properly  prepared 
nd  carefully  chosen  counsellors  and  must  be  developed  with 
eference  to  local  situations,  not  "handed  down  from 
bove."  In  both  these  fields  the  yearbook  stimulates  new 
epartures  instead  of  setting  up  formulae.  It  is  clear  that  the 


commission  had  confidence  that  the  body  of  superintendents 
for  whom  they  wrote  could  take  this  tool  and  carve  out  for 
themselves  structures  determined  by  needs  and  inspiration. 

It  is  in  the  chapter  on  Creative  Citizenship  that  the  goal 
of  the  whole  study  becomes  evident.  Education  is  not  to  be 
content  with  a  curriculum  which  gives  training  and  knowl- 
edge, and  guidance  which  may  link  it  to  the  needs  of  a 
vividly-realized  social  scene.  It  must  develop  within  the 
child  himself  "an  active  interest  and  concern  for  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  democratic  ideal."  "This  goal 
is  probably  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  achieve  and  yet  if 
achieved  it  should  give  a  more  accurate  measure  of  the  dy- 
namic nature  of  school's  attainment  in  citizenship  than  any 
others  that  have  been  mentioned."  Talking  of  democracy, 
celebrating  our  forefathers'  struggles  for  it  or  honoring  its 
heroes,  tried  and  true  methods  of  the  old  education,  are  not 
enough.  Knowledge  and  speech  must  turn  to  action,  the 
patterns  of  life  within  the  school  must  be  so  genuinely 
democratic  that  the  character  formed  in  daily  practice  will 
stand  the  test  of  democratic  citizenship.  Self-government 
that  is  sham,  choice  of  leaders  influenced  by  pressure  or 
propaganda,  imitation  of  the  corruptions  of  democracy,  are 
realistically  attacked.  True  patterns  of  democratic  life  with- 
in the  schools  are  given  new  importance  by  their  bearing  on 
the  future. 

And  when  it  comes  to  linking  this  practice  in  democracy 
with  the  real  concerns  of  citizenship,  the  best  bridge  is  the 
leadership  of  teachers  who  are  actively  interested  in  public 
affairs.  Far  from  feeling  that  teachers  should  be  neutrals  in 
matters  of  public  controversy,  the  commission  holds  that: 
"When  more  teachers  discover  and  create  effective  channels 
of  political  and  social  action  for  themselves  we  may  expect 
that  pupils  will  more  easily  discover  ways  to  transfer  their 
citizenship  training  into  life." 

With  leadership  accepted  as  the  one  essential  element  in 
education  they  examine  the  requisites  of  that,  too,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  youth.  What  causes  young  people  to  turn 
to  leaders,  and  the  kind  of  leadership  developed  outside  the 
school,  are  studied  for  their  contribution  to  the  choice  and 
training  of  teachers. 

Here  is  defined  a  task  in  which  the  schools,  lay  leaders, 
and  all  of  us  must  be  integral  factors  in  a  mighty  endeavor. 


UNE  1938 
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Sterilization  in  Practice 

By  PAUL  POPENOE 

General  Director,  Institute  of  Family  Relations,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


SINCE  the  first  sterilization  statute  of  any  kind  in  the 
United  States  was  adopted  by  Indiana  in  1907,  more 
than  28,000  patients  have  been  sterilized  and  sterili- 
zation laws  written  into  the  statute  books  of  twenty-nine 
states  and  one  territory  (Puerto  Rico).  Except  in  Alabama 
and  South  Dakota,  existing  state  laws  apply  both  to  certain 
mental  defectives  and  to  certain  mentally-diseased  wards 
of  the  state. 

During  thirty  years,  administrative  experience  in  regard 
to  sterilization  has  been  accumulating.  Public  opinion  has 
been  generated  as  the  result  of  bills  introduced  and  debated 
in  state  legislatures  and  attention  given  to  cases  in  the 
courts  for  litigation.  Today,  certain  conspicuous  trends  may 
be  clearly  discerned. 

Sterilization  is  being  applied  more  and  more  on  social 
rather  than  on  eugenic  indications.  At  first  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  the  purpose  of  this  operation — which  prevents 
parenthood  without  changing  the  patient's  sexual  life  in  any 
other  way — was  to  decrease  the  number  of  defective  chil- 
dren born;  "to  cut  off  lines  of  defective  germ  plasm."  But 
the  revision  of  the  South  Dakota  law  in  1935  makes  no 
mention  of  eugenics,  of  bad  heredity,  or  of  probably  handi- 
capped offspring.  It  merely  sets  forth  that  "the  person 
named  in  the  complaint  is  believed  to  be  feebleminded  and  of 
such  an  age  as  to  be  capable  of  procreation ;  that  by  reason 
of  feeblemindedness  said  person  would  not  be  capable  of 
properly  performing  the  duties  of  parenthood." 

In  the  same  spirit  the  Nebraska  law  (1935)  says: 

The  words  "feebleminded  person"  shall  be  construed  to 
mean  any  person  afflicted  with  mental  defectiveness  from  birth 
or  from  an  early  age,  so  pronounced  that  he  is  incapable  of 
managing  himself  and  his  affairs  and  of  subsisting  by  his  own 
efforts,  or  of  being  taught  to  do  so,  or  that  he  requires  super- 
vision, control,  and  care  for  his  own  welfare,  or  for  the  wel- 
fare of  others,  or  for  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  who 
cannot  be  classified  as  an  "insane  person." 

Here  again  no  mention  is  made  of  the  transmission  of 
defects  to  posterity.  The  state  is  concerned  with  persons 
who  cannot  look  out  for  themselves  and  who  are  a  burden 
or  a  menace  to  the  community.  It  is  a  question  not  of 
eugenics  but  of  economics  and  social  welfare. 

Even  today,  writers  continue  to  use  up  reams  of  paper 
with  warnings  that  science  cannot  predict  infallibly  the  kind 
of  children  a  patient  will  produce;  but  meanwhile  practice 
has  calmly  ignored  this  question  and  proceeded  along  other 
lines. 

How  does  it  happen  that  such  a  change  has  been  made  in 
the  practice  of  sterilization? 

It  began  a  long  time  ago,  with  the  patients  themselves. 
Suppose  the  case  were  that  of  a  feebleminded  girl.  Her  de- 
ficiency might  have  been  caused  by  some  disease  in  early 
childhood.  So  far  as  anyone  could  tell,  she  might  bear  chil- 
dren who  would  be  intellectually  normal.  If  this  objection 
to  sterilization  were  urged  upon  her  parents,  probably  they 
would  reply,  "So  much  the  worse !  She  is  incapable  of  taking 
care  of  any  kind  of  children." 

Perhaps  a  woman  might  seek  sterilization  on  her  own 
account.  The  superintendent  of  the  psychopathic  hospital 


would  explain  to  her  conscientiously,  "If  you  had  another 
child,  Mrs.  Blank,  it  might  be  entirely  normal."  She  would 
retort  indignantly:  "You  know  perfectly  well,  doctor,  be- 
cause you  told  me  so,  that  the  strain  of  another  pregnancy 
will  probably  mean  another  nervous  breakdown  for  me  and 
that  I'll  have  to  come  back  to  the  hospital.  Do  you  think  I 
want  to  bear  another  child,  when  it  means  that  the  children 
I  already  have  will  lose  their  mother?  What  is  my  husband 
going  to  do  with  them?  It  isn't  a  question  of  eugenics;  it's  a 
question  of  common  sense." 

Thus  the  attitude 'of  patients  and  their  relatives  rapidly 
broke  down  the  theory  that  only  those  were  to  be  sterilized 
who  were  reasonably  certain  to  produce  defective  offspring. 
By  way  of  "adjusting  themselves  to  reality,"  authorities  fell 
into  line. 

THE  case  was  well  put  by  Dr.  Harvey  M/Watkins, 
superintendent  of  the  Polk,  Pa.  State  School,  in  a  report 
in  1930  to  the  American  Association  for  the  Study  of  the 
Feebleminded.  Announcing  the  result  of  a  questionnaire 
sent  to  the  317  members  of  the  association,  which  showed 
overwhelming  support  for  "selective  sterilization,"  Dr. 
Watkins  went  on  to  say: 

We  sometimes  wander  far  afield  in  search  of  biological  or 
eugenic  reasons  for  sterilization  when  the  greatest  social 
reasons  are  at  hand.  .  .  .  Regardless  of  our  theories  of  heredity, 
the  mentally  defective  in  a  large  measure  tend  to  maintain 
inferior  homes  in  inferior  environments,  and  to  rear  their 
children  in  an  inferior  manner.  ...  I  have  yet  to  see  the 
mentally  defective  boy  or  girl  for  whom  parenthood  can  be 
recommended. 

Strong  additional  support  was  given  to  this  position  by 
Dr.  Stanley  P.  Davies  in  his  book,  Social  Control  of  the 
Mentally  Deficient  (1930),  where  he  remarks  that  sterili- 
zation may  sometimes  be  desirable  for  eugenic  reasons  and 
goes  on  to  say: 

Also,  from  a  case  work  point  of  view,  family  situation 
doubtless  arise  from  time  to  time,  where  aside  from  all  con- 
siderations of  heredity,  a  given  mentally  deficient  couple,  al- 
though otherwise  fit  to  remain  in  the  community,  would  obvi- 
ously make  such  socially  inadequate  parents  that  sterilization 
would  appear  justifiable. 

This  point  of  view  was  adopted  by  Dr.  Abraham  Myer- 
son's  committee  of  the  American  Neurological  Association 
in  its  report  on  sterilization  (1935),  particularly  with  rela- 
tion to  epilepsy  where  it  thought  sterilization  justified  in 
most  instances,  "mainly  on  the  ground  of  the  social  situa- 
tion rather  than  on  its  biology." 

Thus,  as  a  result  of  experience,  the  eugenic  basis  for 
sterilization  has  become  more  and  more  secondary.  Eugenic 
defect  is  often  associated  with  social  inadequacy ;  but  even 
if  it  is  not,  the  prevention  of  parenthood  has  come  to  be 
regarded  widely  as  justifiable  on  social  grounds  alone. 

The  second  trend,  a  logical  extension  of  the  first,  is  the 
tendency  to  tie  sterilization  more  closely  to  marriage. 

Iowa  adopted  a  law  some  years  ago  providing  that  a  list 
of  all  persons  in  the  state  known  to  be  feebleminded  should 
be  furnished  quarterly  to  the  district  courts.  "No  clerk  shall 
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issue  any  marriage  license  to  any  applicant  without  first 
satisfying  himself  that  the  name  of  neither  party  to  the 
marriage  is  contained  in  the  latest  list  furnished  by  the 
Board  of  Control."  The  intention  was  excellent,  but  critics 
at  once  pointed  out  that  denial  of  a  marriage  license  to 
mental  defectives  would  not  necessarily  prevent  their  repro- 
duction. 

South  Dakota  and  Nebraska  have  taken  the  next  step  by 
establishing  registers  of  the  feebleminded,  and  declaring 
that  no  persons  on  the  list  may  marry  unless  they  show  proof 
that  one  of  the  applicants  for  the  license  has  been  sterilized. 
If  such  measures  are  to  be  enforced,  the  states  will  have 
to  provide  sterilization  at  public  expense.  In  that  event,  the 
legal  and  administrative  situation  would  be  much  the  same 
as  that  provided  by  the  present  German  law. 

A  third  tendency,  seen  conspicuously  in  the  laws  of  the 
two  states  just  mentioned,  is  to  make  sterilization  applicable 
to  any  mentally  defective  or  mentally  diseased  person  in 
the  entire  state,  instead  of  to  the  inmates  of  institutions 
alone. 

Almost  all  of  the  earlier  laws  applied  only  to  those  who 
had  been  legally  committed  to  a  state  institution  for  the 
insane  or  feebleminded.  One  reason  for  this  restriction  was 
that  most  of  the  early  bills  were  put  through  the  legislatures 
by  institution  officials  who  were  thinking  mainly  of  their 
own  needs.  However  it  was  also  considered  a  safeguard  for 
the  public.  Critics  alleged  that  if  a  sterilization  law  applied 
to  the  whole  population,  political  pressure  might  lead  to  the 
"railroading"  of  victims  who  perhaps  belonged  to  the  fac- 
tion that  was  not  in  power.  If  the  application  of  the  law 
were  limited  to  those  already  adjudged  insane  or  feeble- 
minded by  the  courts  in  another  connection,  and  who  were 
already  wards  of  the  state,  there  could  be  little  chance 
of  abuse. 

THIS  attempted  safeguard,  however,  was  attacked  by 
opponents  of  sterilization  in  a  number  of  states,  and 
several  laws  (New  Jersey,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  New 
York,  Oregon)  were  invalidated  by  state  courts  on  the 
ground  of  discrimination.  It  was  said  that  these  laws  sub- 
jected feebleminded  individuals  in  state  institutions  to  an 
operation  from  which  individuals  with  an  equal  degree  of 
deficiency  but  not  in  institutions  were  protected.  This  claim 
of  "class  legislation"  was  finally  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  Virginia  case  (Buck  vs. 
Bell,  1927)  when  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  made 
short  work  of  it: 

It  is  the  usual  last  resort  of  constitutional  arguments  to 
point  out  shortcomings  of  this  sort.  But  the  answer  is  that  the 
law  does  all  that  is  needed  when  it  does  all  that  it  can,  indi- 
cates a  policy,  applies  it  to  all  within  the  lines,  and  seeks  to 
bring  within  the  lines  all  similarly  situated  so  far  and  so  fast 
as  its  means  allow. 

All  the  justices  concurred  in  upholding  the  constitution- 
ality of  compulsory  eugenic  sterilization,  with  the  exception 
of  the  one  Roman  Catholic  member  who  dissented  but  did 
not  file  a  minority  opinion. 

While  there  is  no  legal  compulsion  to  embrace  the  whole 
population  in  the  scope  of  the  law,  there  are  obvious  social 
advantages  in  doing  so.  In  Canada  and  most  of  the  United 
States  the  law  still  applies  only  to  those  legally  committed 
to  institutions ;  but  in  foreign  countries — Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Finland,  Esthonia,  Germany,  Switzerland 
(Vaud)  and  Danzig — and  in  Delaware,  Idaho,  Iowa, 
Michigan,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Oregon,  South 


Dakota  and  Vermont  it  contemplates  application  to  the 
whole  population.  The  report  of  Dr.  Myerson's  committee 
for  the  American  Neurological  Association  strongly  ap- 
proved this  extension. 

A  fourth  tendency,  at  least  the  beginnings  of  which  are 
visible,  is  closely  associated  with  the  one  just  mentioned.  It 
is  to  exempt  from  the  action  of  the  law  certain  persons  who 
have  religious  scruples. 

This  applies  primarily,  of  course,  to  Roman  Catholics, 
the  papal  encyclical  Casti  connubii  of  December  31,  1931 
having  declared  eugenic  sterilization  not  allowable.  (The 
wording  apparently  does  not  forbid  therapeutic  or  punitive 
sterilization.) 

The  German  sterilization  law,  which  went  into  effect 
on  January  1,  1934,  made  no  exceptions  but  was  supple- 
mented by  several  administrative  orders  allowing  segrega- 
tion as  an  alternative  to  sterilization.  Any  Catholic  in  Ger- 
many, therefore,  who  would  otherwise  be  sterilized  under 
the  law,  may  avoid  this  by  internment  in  an  institution 
where  he  will  be  maintained  in  effective  segregation  by  his 
co-religionists,  at  their  own  expense.  Such  a  provision  has 
not  yet  found  a  place  in  any  American  statute,  but  it  was 
included  in  sterilization  bills  presented  to  the  legislatures 
in  Wisconsin  and  New  Jersey,  and  in  each  instance  defeated. 

Finally,  the  status  of  voluntary  sterilization  is  important. 

OTERILIZATION  began  in  this  country  as  a  wholly 
*J  voluntary  undertaking,  when  Dr.  Harry  C.  Sharp,  phy- 
sician of  the  Jeffersonville  (Ind.)  reformatory,  in  1899 
performed  a  vasectomy  on  one  of  the  young  men  in  the  insti- 
tution and  during  the  succeeding  eight  years  on  some  hun- 
dreds of  others.  When  legislation  began,  it  seems  to  have 
been  taken  for  granted  that  a  compulsory  provision  was 
needed.  At  present  only  two  states,  Vermont  and  Minne- 
sota, and  the  Canadian  provinces  of  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia  have  statutes  that  provide  only  for  voluntary 
sterilization  with  no  compulsion  in  any  case. 

Nevertheless,  most  of  the  operations  performed  in  Ameri- 
can institutions  are  in  effect  voluntary,  since  the  written 
consent  of  the  patient's  nearest  relatives  is  obtained.  This 
custom  has  been  widely  adopted,  mainly  to  make  friends 
for  the  procedure  and  to  avoid  possible  litigation.  Since  the 
patient  himself  is  legally  either  insane  or  feebleminded,  he 
cannot  give  a  consent  which  has  any  legal  value. 

The  history  of  legislation  suggests  that  provision  for  both 
types  of  operation,  compulsory  and  voluntary,  is  valuable. 
Several  states,  Iowa,  Maine,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire, 
and  North  Carolina,  which  started  with  laws  providing 
only  for  voluntary  sterilization,  amended  them  after  some 
experience  to  add  a  compulsory  provision.  On  the  other 
hand,  Michigan,  Oregon  and  South  Dakota,  which  had 
wholly  compulsory  laws,  later  amended  them  by  adding  a 
voluntary  clause.  No  state  has  ever  abandoned  the  power 
of  compulsion  in  favor  of  a  purely  voluntary  statute. 

What  of  operations  outside  state  institutions? 

Connecticut,  Kansas  and  Utah,  in  adopting  sterilization 
laws,  provided  that  any  sterilization  performed  otherwise 
than  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  law  should  be 
illegal.  This  means  that  in  private  practice  in  those  states, 
any  sterilization  operation  for  eugenic  or  social  reasons  is 
illegal.  In  the  other  forty-five  states  there  is  no  law  dealing 
with  the  subject  and  the  legal  status  of  surgeons  and  others 
concerned  with  sterilization  is  uncertain.  The  question  can 
be  examined  only  by  asking  whether  such  an  operation 
would  be  prohibited  by  common  law,  or  whether,  if  a  case 
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were  taken  into  the  courts,  they  would  be  likely  to  hold 
that  it  is  contrary  to  public  policy. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  decision  on  the  subject  is  per- 
haps a  Minnesota  case  considered  in  1934  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  that  state.  A  husband,  Christensen,  had  himself 
vasectomized  for  the  protection  of  his  wife  who,  it  was 
thought,  would  be  injured  by  another  pregnancy.  The  oper- 
ation was  unsuccessful ;  sometime  later  the  wife  was  deliv- 
ered of  a  healthy  baby.  The  husband  thereupon  sued  his 
surgeon,  Thornby,  for  damages  because  of  the  anxiety  ex- 
perienced by  both  himself  and  wife  during  pregnancy,  and 
for  the  costs  of  medical  and  hospital  care  entailed  by  the 
birth  of  the  child. 

As  a  defense,  the  surgeon  set  up  the  somewhat  surprising 
plea  that  the  performance  of  a  sterilization  operation  on 
a  healthy  man  was  contrary  to  public  policy  and  therefore 
illegal ;  and  that  a  contract  based  on  an  illegal  action  could 
not  be  made  the  ground  for  such  a  damage  suit. 

The  court  found  against  the  plaintiff  on  general  grounds 
but  among  other  things  said : 

Aside  from  the  statutes  in  the  few  states  that  have  pro- 
hibited it,  we  find  no  judicial  or  legislative  announcement  of 
public  policy  against  the  practice  of  sterilization.  Plaintiff  was 
married,  and  presumably  would  remain  married,  to  his  present 
wife,  who  had  been  competently  advised  of  the  danger  of  fur- 
ther pregnancy.  Rather  than  subjecting  the  wife  to  a  major 
operation  for  sterilization  it  was  entirely  justifiable  for  them 
to  take  the  simpler  and  less  dangerous  alternative  and  have 
the  husband  sterilized.  .  .  .  We  therefore  hold  that  under  the 
circumstances  of  this  case  the  contract  to  perform  sterilization 
was  not  void  as  against  public  policy  nor  was  the  performance 
of  the  operation  illegal  on  that  account. 

Dr.  Justin  Miller,  now  on  the  court  of  appeals  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  studied  this  point  some  years  ago, 
as  dean  of  the  college  of  law  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  He  concluded  that  barring  Connecticut,  Kansas 


and  Utah,  already  mentioned  as  having  legislated  on  the 
subject,  "the  general  rule  of  tort  law  would  seem  to  apply 
and  the  consent  of  the  party  to  submit  to  the  operation 
should  be  a  complete  shield  against  civil  liability  on  the 
part  of  the  operating  physician,  provided  the  operation  was 
performed  without  negligence."  He  further  concluded  that 
such  an  operation  could  not  be  considered  an  offense  under 
the  criminal  law  unless  malice  could  be  shown  to  exist. 
"Where  the  state  has  nothing  but  a  mayhem  statute  which 
follows  the  common  law  concept,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the 
modern  operations  for  sterilization  could  be  considered 
criminal." 

This  view  was  upheld  when  the  matter  came  directly  be- 
fore the  California  court  in  1936,  through  the  well- 
advertised  Ann  Cooper  Hewitt  case.  This  girl,  at  the  age  of 
20,  had  been  sterilized  by  two  surgeons  in  private  practice, 
her  mother  signing  the  consent.  When  she  became  of  age 
and  could  manage  her  own  affairs,  she  filed  a  complaint 
against  the  surgeons,  charging  that  they  had  committed 
mayhem  against  her.  The  judge  of  the  superior  court,  who 
heard  the  case,  dismissed  it  on  the  ground  that  ( 1 )  there 
was  no  law  against  sterilization  in  California  and  (2)  that, 
the  girl  being  a  minor  at  the  time  the  operation  was  per- 
formed, the  mother  had  a  right  to  consent  to  any  legal 
operation  on  her  daughter's  behalf.  No  crime  had  been 
committed,  under  the  circumstances,  and  the  court  refused 
to  send  the  case  to  the  jury,  dismissing  the  defendants  in- 
stead. The  state,  which  was  prosecuting  this  as  a  criminal 
offense,  appealed  in  turn  to  the  state  court  of  appeals  and 
to  the  state  supreme  court,  each  of  which  upheld  the  judg- 
ment of  the  trial  court. 

The  general  trend  therefore  is  toward  maintaining  the 
legality  of  sterilizations  in  private  practice.  As  sterilization 
becomes  continually  more  widespread  and  better  known, 
the  likelihood  of  any  court  declaring  it  illegal  probably 
decreases. 


The  Twilight  of  Industrial  Life  Insurance 


.  By  LEE  K.  FRANKEL,  Jr. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


JOHN  PRYBLZKA  is  today  twenty-five  years  old.  He 
earns  $25  a  week  as  a  machinist.  On  this  wage  he  must 
feed,  clothe  and  house  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  three- 
year-old  son.  He  buys  an  occasional  drink,  visits  an  occa- 
sional movie,  and  sets  aside  a  small  part  of  his  wages  to 
provide  for  a  decent  burial. 

For  his  "nickel-a-week"  or  industrial  life  insurance,  John 
forks  out  25  cents  a  week  to  an  insurance  collector,  in 
exchange  for  which  he  is  given  a  closely  printed  certificate. 
This  promises  to  pay  "somebody"  about  $250  in  the  event 
of  John's  death  within  a  specified  period  of  years — always 
provided  that  John's  premiums  have  been  paid  in  full  up 
to  the  time  of  his  demise.  In  most  cases,  industrial  policies 
offer  no  clue  as  to  the  identity  of  the  payee,  leaving  this 
entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  insurance  company.  Mrs. 
John  may  get  the  money ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  under- 
taker, or  any  creditor  who  can  prove  that  he  incurred 
expenses  incident  to  John's  death  or  last  illness,  stands  an 
equal  chance  of  collecting. 

John  is  totally  unable  to  budget  a  quarterly  or  semi- 
annual insurance  premium.  Hence  he  is  one  of  the  millions 


paying  from  one  and  one  half  to  three  times  the  cost  of 
so-called  "ordinary"  or  "straight-life"  insurance,  sold  in 
units  of  $1000  or  more,  and  with  premiums  payable  an- 
nually, semi-annually,  or  quarterly.  The  extra  cost  of  this 
debatable  protection  is  usually  justified  by  the  companies 
on  the  grounds  of  the  high  cost  of  premium  collection  and 
the  greater  risk  involved  in  insuring  the  "working-man" 
sector  of  the  insurable  population.  Whether  or  not  these 
assumptions  are  warranted  is  not  pertinent  to  this  discus- 
sion. In  any  event,  John  is  paying  through  the  nose  for  some 
degree  of  assurance  that  his  earthly  remains  will  not  lie  in 
Potter's  field.  As  of  December  31,  1936  there  were  68' 
million  industrial  policies  in  force,  totaling  $19,400,000,000. 

John,  a  typical  industrial  policyholder,  may  or  may  not  i 
have  realized  that  he  couldn't  borrow  a  red  cent  of  his  own  i 
money  from  the  company  until  he  had  paid  premiums  for? 
five  years;  that  his  wife  might  or  might  not  receive  the  face- 
value  of  the  policy  at  his  death ;  that  inability  to  continue  • 
premium  payments  during  the  first  five  policy  years  would  i 
mean  immediate  and  total  cancellation  of  his  policy. 

On  January  9,  1937,  the  first  payday  in  the  year,  a  new 
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economic  factor  came  into  John's  life.  When  John  received 
his  pay  envelope  for  that  week,  he  found  that  his  $25  was 
shy  2^  cents.  ( )n  tlic  ciui-lopr  was  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  boss  had  to  deduct  one  percent  of  John's  pay  for 
"Sen  i.il  Security  Taxes."  As  far  as  John  could  make  out, 
thiN  payment  to  the  government  would  somehow  be  used 
to  pay  him  some  money  in  his  old  age,  if  he  kept  on  working 
and  lived  to  be  sixty-five. 

I'Hr  a  few  months  John  didn't  bother  much  about  this 
deduction.  Although  the  loss  of  25  cents  cash  money 
sijiiee/.ed  him  a  bit,  he  just  didn't  go  to  that  weekly  Bank 
Nite  at  the  Palace,  and  made  out  all  right.  Then  the  boys 
in  the  shop  began  to  discuss  this  newfangled  social  security: 
what  it  was ;  how  much  each  had  to  chip  in ;  what  the  boss 
had  to  pay;  what  they  would  each  get  when  they  were 
sixty-live  and  no  longer  able  to  hold  their  jobs  against  the 
pressure  of  younger  men  with  sharper  eyes  and  steadier 
hands.  John  decided  he'd  find  out  a  little  bit  more  about  it 
so,  one  lunch  hour,  he  went  uptown  to  the  office  of  the 
!  Security  Board. 

Here  he  was  handed  several  pamphlets  in  simple  English 
which  told  him  just  what  his  government  proposed  to  do 
with  his  weekly  25  cent  ante  in  the  huge  national  jackpot. 
John  took  these  home  and  gave  up  Burns  and  Allen  to 
study  them.  After  an  hour  or  so,  a  look  of  pleased  but  in- 
credulous amazement  spread  over  John's  face.  He  had  just 
,li>cm  ered  one  outstanding  fact  which  the  boys  in  the  shop 
had  never  mentioned :  that  his  government  was  not  only 
providing  some  income  for  his  old  age  but  also  acting  as  his 
life  insurance  company — and  giving  him  a  better  break  for 
his  money  than  any  insurance  company  salesman  had  ever 
jffered  him. 

Unwilling  to  trust  his  own  judgment,  John  dropped  in  at 
the  Social  Security  Board  office  again.  A  short  but  mutually 
stimulating  and  pleasant  interview  took  place: 


John : 


fohn: 


Does  this  Social  Security  thing  mean  what  I  take  it 
to  mean — that  if  I  die  before  I'm  sixty-five,  my  fam- 
ily will  get  3J/2  percent  of  what  I've  earned  up  to 
the  time  of  my  death? 

Yes,  if  the  amount  of  the  payment  due  your  family 
is  $500  or  more.  If  it's  less  than  $500,  and  you 
don't  leave  a  will,  the  board  may  have  to  pay  the 
money  to  the  person  who's  entitled  to  it  under  the 
laws  of  the  state  in  which  you've  been  living.  This 
might  be  your  wife  or  child;  it  might  be  a  creditor. 
We  can't  tell  you  in  advance. 

Well,  look  here,  then.  I'm  making  about  $1300  a 
year.  The  way  I  work  this  thing  out,  if  I  had  died  at 
the  end  of  1937,  my  family  would  have  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  receive  $45.50;  and  each  year  after  1937  the 
amount  of  money  they'd  be  entitled  to  would  in- 
crease by  3'/j  percent  of  what  I've  earned  during  the 
year.  Is  that  right? 

Yes,  provided  your  wages  are  earned  in  practically 
any  trade  of  occupation  except  agricultural  labor, 
domestic  service,  government  work  and  a  few  other 
jobs  that  aren't  covered  by  the  act. 

tohn:       That's  what  I  figured.  Now  let  me  ask  you  another 
one.     If   I    keep    on   making  $1300  a   year   for  the 


next  six  years,  I  will  have  earned  a  total  of  $7800. 
If  I  died  then,  and  left  a  will,  the  government  would 
be  ready  to  pay  my  family  just  over  $270.  Right? 

Answer:  Yes. 

John:  Then,  you  can  really  say  that  I've  got  a  life  insur- 
ance policy  with  the  government,  which  I  got  with- 
out medical  examination,  and  which  grows  each  year 
that  I  earn  money  in  those  trades  you've  told  me 
about;  so  that,  if  I  could  earn,  say,  $1300  a  year 
for  the  next  forty  years,  I  would  have  total  earn- 
ings of  $52,000  when  I  get  to  be  sixty-five;  and  at 
that  date  the  government  would  have  my  life  in- 
sured for  $l/2  percent  of  $52,000,  or — let's  see — 
$1720.  Does  that  check  with  you? 

Answer:  Right.  And  what's  more,  Mr.  Pryblzka:  if  you 
earn  $52,000  by  the  time  you're  sixty-five,  the  gov- 
ernment to  all  intents  and  purposes  sets  up  a  credit 
of  $1720  to  your  personal  account.  They  start  to 
pay  you  off  at  the  rate  of  $52.91  a  month,  or  about 
$635  a  year.  This  money  will  come  to  you  monthly  as 
long  as  you  live,  even  though  you  may  reach  100. 
But — if  you  were  to  pass  out  of  the  picture  before 
the  government  had  paid  you  a  total  of  at  least  $1720, 
the  unpaid  balance  would  go  to  your  estate. 

John:  Then  why  should  I  keep  up  my  $250  industrial  in- 
surance policy? 

This  same  question  will  undoubtedly  be  asked  by  millions 
of  workers  as  it  becomes  more  widely  understood  that  the 
federal  social  security  act  provides  the  wage  earners  of  the 
country  with  a  steadily  increasing  death  benefit ;  in  short, 
that  the  federal  government  has  become  the  largest  life  in- 
surance company  in  the  world.  As  of  March  18,  1938  some 
38  million  people  had  applied  to  the  Social  Security  Board 
for  account  numbers.  Assuming  that  10  percent  of  these 
were  duplicates,  it  seems  safe  to  state  that  the  act  today 
protects  some  35  million  individual  wage  earners  against 
the  hazards  of  penniless  death  and  old  age,  and  without  the 
expensive  methods  used  by  private  companies.  If  we  assume 
that  these  35  million  now  registered  with  the  board  have 
earned  an  average  of  $1100  per  capita  since  January  1, 
1937,  the  government  may  be  said  to  have  on  its  books  a 
total  of  some  $1,340,000,000  of  "insurance  in  force"  or 
"amount  at  risk,"  to  make  the  analogy  with  life  insurance 
more  complete.  In  fact,  the  government  has  torn  a  page 
from  the  companies'  books,  and  is  applying  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  act  the  basic  principle  of  private  low  cost 
group  insurance — the  use  of  the  employer  as  a  premium 
collector. 

Probably  no  great  shrinkage  in  industrial  insurance  sales 
will  be  noticed  until  four  or  five  years  have  passed,  as  it 
will  take  that  long  for  a  worker  in  John's  income  bracket  to 
build  up  a  governmental  equity  equal  to  the  protection 
afforded  by  a  $250  industrial  policy. 

But  so  soon  as  the  implications  and  guarantees  of  Title 
II  of  the  social  security  act  are  generally  brought  home  to 
the  wage  earning  population  of  the  country,  and  when  the 
tax  on  covered  workers  reaches  3  percent  of  their  pay,  just 
so  soon  may  we  expect  to  see  the  twilight  of  the  industrial 
life  insurance  business. 
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were  taken  into  the  courts,  they  would  be  likely  to  hold 
that  it  is  contrary  to  public  policy. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  decision  on  the  subject  is  per- 
haps a  Minnesota  case  considered  in  1934  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  that  state.  A  husband,  Christensen,  had  himself 
vasectomized  for  the  protection  of  his  wife  who,  it  was 
thought,  would  be  injured  by  another  pregnancy.  The  oper- 
ation was  unsuccessful ;  sometime  later  the  wife  was  deliv- 
ered of  a  healthy  baby.  The  husband  thereupon  sued  his 
surgeon,  Thornby,  for  damages  because  of  the  anxiety  ex- 
perienced by  both  himself  and  wife  during  pregnancy,  and 
for  the  costs  of  medical  and  hospital  care  entailed  by  the 
birth  of  the  child. 

As  a  defense,  the  surgeon  set  up  the  somewhat  surprising 
plea  that  the  performance  of  a  sterilization  operation  on 
a  healthy  man  was  contrary  to  public  policy  and  therefore 
illegal;  and  that  a  contract  based  on  an  illegal  action  could 
not  be  made  the  ground  for  such  a  damage  suit. 

The  court  found  against  the  plaintiff  on  general  grounds 
but  among  other  things  said : 

Aside  from  the  statutes  in  the  few  states  that  have  pro- 
hibited it,  we  find  no  judicial  or  legislative  announcement  of 
public  policy  against  the  practice  of  sterilization.  Plaintiff  was 
married,  and  presumably  would  remain  married,  to  his  present 
wife,  who  had  been  competently  advised  of  the  danger  of  fur- 
ther pregnancy.  Rather  than  subjecting  the  wife  to  a  major 
operation  for  sterilization  it  was  entirely  justifiable  for  them 
to  take  the  simpler  and  less  dangerous  alternative  and  have 
the  husband  sterilized.  .  .  .  We  therefore  hold  that  under  the 
circumstances  of  this  case  the  contract  to  perform  sterilization 
was  not  void  as  against  public  policy  nor  was  the  performance 
of  the  operation  illegal  on  that  account. 

Dr.  Justin  Miller,  now  on  the  court  of  appeals  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  studied  this  point  some  years  ago, 
as  dean  of  the  college  of  law  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  He  concluded  that  barring  Connecticut,  Kansas 


and  Utah,  already  mentioned  as  having  legislated  on  the 
subject,  "the  general  rule  of  tort  law  would  seem  to  apply 
and  the  consent  of  the  party  to  submit  to  the  operation 
should  be  a  complete  shield  against  civil  liability  on  the 
part  of  the  operating  physician,  provided  the  operation  was 
performed  without  negligence."  He  further  concluded  that 
such  an  operation  could  not  be  considered  an  offense  under 
the  criminal  law  unless  malice  could  be  shown  to  exist. 
"Where  the  state  has  nothing  but  a  mayhem  statute  which 
follows  the  common  law  concept,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the 
modern  operations  for  sterilization  could  be  considered 
criminal." 

This  view  was  upheld  when  the  matter  came  directly  be- 
fore the  California  court  in  1936,  through  the  well- 
advertised  Ann  Cooper  Hewitt  case.  This  girl,  at  the  age  of 
20,  had  been  sterilized  by  two  surgeons  in  private  practice, 
her  mother  signing  the  consent.  When  she  became  of  age 
and  could  manage  her  own  affairs,  she  filed  a  complaint 
against  the  surgeons,  charging  that  they  had  committed 
mayhem  against  her.  The  judge  of  the  superior  court,  who 
heard  the  case,  dismissed  it  on  the  ground  that  ( 1 )  there 
was  no  law  against  sterilization  in  California  and  (2)  that, 
the  girl  being  a  minor  at  the  time  the  operation  was  per- 
formed, the  mother  had  a  right  to  consent  to  any  legal 
operation  on  her  daughter's  behalf.  No  crime  had  been 
committed,  under  the  circumstances,  and  the  court  refused 
to  send  the  case  to  the  jury,  dismissing  the  defendants  in- 
stead. The  state,  which  was  prosecuting  this  as  a  criminal 
offense,  appealed  in  turn  to  the  state  court  of  appeals  and 
to  the  state  supreme  court,  each  of  which  upheld  the  judg- 
ment of  the  trial  court. 

The  general  trend  therefore  is  toward  maintaining  the 
legality  of  sterilizations  in  private  practice.  As  sterilization 
becomes  continually  more  widespread  and  better  known, 
the  likelihood  of  any  court  declaring  it  illegal  probably 
decreases. 


The  Twilight  of  Industrial  Life  Insurance 


.  By  LEE  K.  FRANKEL,  Jr. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


JOHN  PRYBLZKA  is  today  twenty-five  years  old.  He 
earns  $25  a  week  as  a  machinist.  On  this  wage  he  must 
feed,  clothe  and  house  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  three- 
year-old  son.  He  buys  an  occasional  drink,  visits  an  occa- 
sional movie,  and  sets  aside  a  small  part  of  his  wages  to 
provide  for  a  decent  burial. 

For  his  "nickel-a-week"  or  industrial  life  insurance,  John 
forks  out  25  cents  a  week  to  an  insurance  collector,  in 
exchange  for  which  he  is  given  a  closely  printed  certificate. 
This  promises  to  pay  "somebody"  about  $250  in  the  event 
of  John's  death  within  a  specified  period  of  years — always 
provided  that  John's  premiums  have  been  paid  in  full  up 
to  the  time  of  his  demise.  In  most  cases,  industrial  policies 
offer  no  clue  as  to  the  identity  of  the  payee,  leaving  this 
entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  insurance  company.  Mrs. 
John  may  get  the  money;  on  the  other  hand,  the  under- 
taker, or  any  creditor  who  can  prove  that  he  incurred 
expenses  incident  to  John's  death  or  last  illness,  stands  an 
equal  chance  of  collecting. 

John  is  totally  unable  to  budget  a  quarterly  or  semi- 
annual insurance  premium.  Hence  he  is  one  of  the  millions 


paying  from  one  and  one  half  to  three  times  the  cost  of 
so-called  "ordinary"  or  "straight-life"  insurance,  sold  in 
units  of  $1000  or  more,  and  with  premiums  payable  an- 
nually, semi-annually,  or  quarterly.  The  extra  cost  of  this 
debatable  protection  is  usually  justified  by  the  companies 
on  the  grounds  of  the  high  cost  of  premium  collection  and 
the  greater  risk  involved  in  insuring  the  "working-man" 
sector  of  the  insurable  population.  Whether  or  not  these 
assumptions  are  warranted  is  not  pertinent  to  this  discus- 
sion. In  any  event,  John  is  paying  through  the  nose  for  some  j 
degree  of  assurance  that  his  earthly  remains  will  not  lie  in 
Potter's  field.  As  of  December  31,  1936  there  were  68 
million  industrial  policies  in  force,  totaling  $19,400,000,000. 

John,  a  typical  industrial  policyholder,  may  or  may  not  I 
have  realized  that  he  couldn't  borrow  a  red  cent  of  his  own  ' 
money  from  the  company  until  he  had  paid  premiums  for-j, 
five  years ;  that  his  wife  might  or  might  not  receive  the  face  -J 
value  of  the  policy  at  his  death ;  that  inability  to  continue 
premium  payments  during  the  first  five  policy  years  would: 
mean  immediate  and  total  cancellation  of  his  policy. 

On  January  9,  1937,  the  first  payday  in  the  year,  a  new.' 
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economic  factor  came  into  John's  life.  When  John  received 
his  pay  envelope  for  that  week,  he  found  that  his  $25  was 
sh\  _'^  iniN.  ( )n  the  envelope  was  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  boss  had  to  deduct  one  percent  of  John's  pay  for 
I  Security  Taxes.1'  As  far  as  John  could  make  out, 
this  payment  to  the  government  would  somehow  be  used 
to  pay  him  some  money  in  his  old  age,  if  he  kept  on  working 
and  lived  to  be  sixty-five. 

For  a  few  months  John  didn't  bother  much  about  this 
deduction.  Although  the  loss  of  25  cents  cash  money 
sqiu-c/ed  him  a  bit,  he  just  didn't  go  to  that  weekly  Bank 
Nile  at  the  Palace,  and  made  out  all  right.  Then  the  boys 
in  the  shop  began  to  discuss  this  newfangled  social  security: 
what  it  was;  how  much  each  had  to  chip  in;  what  the  boss 
tad  to  pay;  what  they  would  each  get  when  they  were 
sixty-five  and  no  longer  able  to  hold  their  jobs  against  the 
)ressure  of  younger  men  with  sharper  eyes  and  steadier 
lands.  John  decided  he'd  find  out  a  little  bit  more  about  it 
so,  one  lunch  hour,  he  went  uptown  to  the  office  of  the 
Social  Security  Board. 

Here  he  was  handed  several  pamphlets  in  simple  English 
which  told  him  just  what  his  government  proposed  to  do 
with  his  weekly  25  cent  ante  in  the  huge  national  jackpot. 
fohn  took  these  home  and  gave  up  Burns  and  Allen  to 
study  them.  After  an  hour  or  so,  a  look  of  pleased  but  in- 
credulous amazement  spread  over  John's  face.  He  had  just 
•  red  one  outstanding  fact  which  the  boys  in  the  shop 
lad  never  mentioned :  that  his  government  was  not  only 
>roviding  some  income  for  his  old  age  but  also  acting  as  his 
ife  insurance  company — and  giving  him  a  better  break  for 
lis  money  than  any  insurance  company  salesman  had  ever 
)ffered  him. 

Unwilling  to  trust  his  own  judgment,  John  dropped  in  at 
he  Social  Security  Board  office  again.  A  short  but  mutually 
timulating  and  pleasant  interview  took  place: 

Does  this  Social  Security  thing  mean  what  I  take  it 
to  mean — that  if  I  die  before  I'm  sixty-five,  my  fam- 
ily will  get  3'/3  percent  of  what  I've  earned  up  to 
the  time  of  my  death? 

insu-rr:  Yes,  if  the  amount  of  the  payment  due  your  family 
is  $500  or  more.  If  it's  less  than  $500,  and  you 
don't  leave  a  will,  the  board  may  have  to  pay  the 
money  to  the  person  who's  entitled  to  it  under  the 
laws  of  the  state  in  which  you've  been  living.  This 
might  be  your  wife  or  child;  it  might  be  a  creditor. 
We  can't  tell  you  in  advance. 

lohn:  Well,  look  here,  then.  I'm  making  about  $1300  a 
year.  The  way  I  work  this  thing  out,  if  I  had  died  at 
the  end  of  1937,  my  family  would  have  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  receive  $45.50;  and  each  year  after  1937  the 
amount  of  money  they'd  be  entitled  to  would  in- 
crease by  3'/j  percent  of  what  I've  earned  during  the 
year.  Is  that  right? 

:  Yes,  provided  your  wages  are  earned  in  practically 
any  trade  or  occupation  except  agricultural  labor, 
domestic  service,  government  work  and  a  few  other 
jobs  that  aren't  covered  by  the  act. 

John:  That's  what  I  figured.  Now  let  me  ask  you  another 
one.  If  I  keep  on  making  $1300  a  year  for  the 


next  six  years,  I  will  have  earned  a  total  of  $7800. 
If  I  died  then,  and  left  a  will,  the  government  would 
be  ready  to  pay  my  family  just  over  $270.  Right? 

Answer:  Yes. 

John:  Then,  you  can  really  say  that  I've  got  a  life  insur- 
ance policy  with  the  government,  which  I  got  with- 
out medical  examination,  and  which  grows  each  year 
that  I  earn  money  in  those  trades  you've  told  me 
about;  so  that,  if  I  could  earn,  say,  $1300  a  year 
for  the  next  forty  years,  I  would  have  total  earn- 
ings of  $52,000  when  I  get  to  be  sixty-five;  and  at 
that  date  the  government  would  have  my  life  in- 
sured for  3>^  percent  of  $52,000,  or — let's  see — 
$1720.  Does  that  check  with  you? 

Answer:  Right.  And  what's  more,  Mr.  Pryblzka:  if  you 
earn  $52,000  by  the  time  you're  sixty-five,  the  gov- 
ernment to  all  intents  and  purposes  sets  up  a  credit 
of  $1720  to  your  personal  account.  They  start  to 
pay  you  off  at  the  rate  of  $52.91  a  month,  or  about 
$635  a  year.  This  money  will  come  to  you  monthly  as 
long  as  you  live,  even  though  you  may  reach  100. 
But — if  you  were  to  pass  out  of  the  picture  before 
the  government  had  paid  you  a  total  of  at  least  $1720, 
the  unpaid  balance  would  go  to  your  estate. 

John:  Then  why  should  I  keep  up  my  $250  industrial  in- 
surance policy? 

This  same  question  will  undoubtedly  be  asked  by  millions 
of  workers  as  it  becomes  more  widely  understood  that  the 
federal  social  security  act  provides  the  wage  earners  of  the 
country  with  a  steadily  increasing  death  benefit;  in  short, 
that  the  federal  government  has  become  the  largest  life  in- 
surance company  in  the  world.  As  of  March  18,  1938  some 
38  million  people  had  applied  to  the  Social  Security  Board 
for  account  numbers.  Assuming  that  10  percent  of  these 
were  duplicates,  it  seems  safe  to  state  that  the  act  today 
protects  some  35  million  individual  wage  earners  against 
the  hazards  of  penniless  death  and  old  age,  and  without  the 
expensive  methods  used  by  private  companies.  If  we  assume 
that  these  35  million  now  registered  with  the  board  have 
earned  an  average  of  $1100  per  capita  since  January  1, 
1937,  the  government  may  be  said  to  have  on  its  books  a 
total  of  some  $1,340,000,000  of  "insurance  in  force"  or 
"amount  at  risk,"  to  make  the  analogy  with  life  insurance 
more  complete.  In  fact,  the  government  has  torn  a  page 
from  the  companies'  books,  and  is  applying  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  act  the  basic  principle  of  private  low  cost 
group  insurance — the  use  of  the  employer  as  a  premium 
collector. 

Probably  no  great  shrinkage  in  industrial  insurance  sales 
will  be  noticed  until  four  or  five  years  have  passed,  as  it 
will  take  that  long  for  a  worker  in  John's  income  bracket  to 
build  up  a  governmental  equity  equal  to  the  protection 
afforded  by  a  $250  industrial  policy. 

But  so  soon  as  the  implications  and  guarantees  of  Title 
II  of  the  social  security  act  are  generally  brought  home  to 
the  wage  earning  population  of  the  country,  and  when  the 
tax  on  covered  workers  reaches  3  percent  of  their  pay,  just 
so  soon  may  we  expect  to  see  the  twilight  of  the  industrial 
life  insurance  business. 
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The  Common  Welfare 


Chief  of  the  Red  Gross 

PRESIDENT  Roosevelt's  appointment  of  Norman  H. 
Davis  to  head  the  American  Red  Cross  came  just  in 
time  to  permit  the  annual  convention,  assembled   in   San 
Francisco,  to  greet  the  new  chairman,  successor  to  the  late 

Admiral  Gary  T. 
Grayson.  Mr.  Davis, 
who  has  just  turned 
three  score  years,  en- 
tered public  life  in 
1917,  and  has  held 
many  important  posi- 
tions both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Since  1932  he 
has  represented  the 
United  States  at  every 
notable  conference  on 
international  problems. 
The  new  chairman  is 
no  stranger  to  Red 
Cross  affairs  with  which  he  has  long  been  in  touch  through 
his  own  interest  and  his  personal  friendship  for  the  three 
men  who  preceded  him  in  the  office,  Admiral  Grayson, 
Judge  Payne  and  Henry  P.  Davison.  Mr.  Davis  already 
has  shown  that  he  knows  that  being  chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  is  no  sinecure  but  a  full  time  job. 

Relief  Goes  'Round  and  'Round 

THE  price  of  procrastination  and  of  political  muddling 
in  relief  is  becoming  painfully  apparent.  Chicago  and 
Cleveland  have  been  most  in  the  news  but  the  plight  of 
other  cities  is  no  less  acute,  and  that  of  many  more  is  peri- 
lously close  to  crisis.  Illinois  had  plenty  of  warning.  Months 
ago  the  Chicago  Relief  Administration  served  notice  that 
funds  would  be  exhausted  by  May  15.  Various  citizen 
groups  pleaded  and  prodded  for  action  by  the  authorities. 
By  the  end  of  April  relief  requirements  had  exhausted  the 
entire  city  relief  fund  for  1938,  $5,500,000.  City  officials 
held  that  they  were  unable  to  levy  new  taxes.  That  left  the 
Chicago  Relief  Administration  with  only  $1,912,132  in 
state  funds  to  meet  the  May  requirement  of  $3,380,420  for 
the  case  load  of  about  89,000  families.  Instead  of  a  blanket 
cut  in  allowances  Commissioner  Leo  Lyons  decided  to  mail 
checks  alphabetically  as  long  as  the  money  lasted.  Thus 
some  55,000  families  from  A  to  N  got  checks  for  the  fort- 
night ending  May  15  and  34,000  from  N  to  Z  got  only 
orders  for  surplus  commodities.  Presently  it  was  announced 
that  all  relief  offices  would  close  on  May  18  unless  legisla- 
tive action  intervened. 

Meantime  Mayor  Kelly  sought  advice  on  "painless 
taxes."  Said  Governor  Horner,  "I  will  let  no  one  starve." 

The  upshot  of  all  the  backing  and  filling  was  the  closing 
of  the  Chicago  relief  stations  and  the  assembling  of  the  legis- 
lature in  special  session  on  May  20.  Urged  by  the  gov- 
ernor, the  legislature  voted  $4,500,000  additional  relief 
funds  for  the  state,  to  be  available  at  the  rate  of  $500,000 
a  month.  Chicago's  share  will  be  about  $329,000  a  month 


leaving  a  million  a  month  to  be  scratched  for.  At  this  writ- 
ing the  legislature  is  still  in  session  with  the  usual  political 
jockeying  blocking  any  forthright  approach  to  essential  tax  • 
reform.  Thus  far  the  legislature  has  only  put  a  postage 
stamp-sized  plaster  on  a  great  open  wound. 

Relief  in  Ohio  took  the  spotlight  in  early  May  when 
Cleveland  ran  out  of  funds  and  consigned  its  22,000  relief 
families  to  surplus  commodities,  plus  milk  for  children. 
Dayton,  Toledo  and  Columbus  were  in  the  same  condition 
with  other  cities  not  far  behind. 

With  its  relief  stations  manned  only  by  staff  volunteers, 
Cleveland,  since  May  1,  has  been  running  on  "stop-gap" 
borrowings  from  general  funds,  $50,000  or  so  at  a  time. 
"No  one  will  starve,"  said  Mayor  Burton.  On  May  16 
the  legislature  met  in  special  session  and  the  old  urban- 
rural  fight  promptly  began  again.  In  the  face  of  the  crisis 
the  legislature  decided  to  "investigate"  and  sent  a  commis- 
sion to  Cleveland  to  study  relief  administration  and  munic- 
ipal finance  and  to  "check  relief"  as  shown  in  500  cases 
picked  at  random  from  the  files.  Due  to  complete  its  work 
by  June  1,  the  commission  was  reported  on  May  27  as 
asking  for  more  time  "to  gather  valuable  data."  Said  Mayor 
Burton,  as  the  relief  clients  lined  up  with  baby  carriages 
and  toy  wagons  for  their  allotments  of  "surplus"  potatoes, 
oranges  and  what  not,  "We  won't  take  another  step.  It's 
the  legislature's  next  move." 

Rural  domination  of  the  Ohio  legislature  has  persistently 
prevented  the  cities  from  levying  special  taxes  for  relief 
purposes — on  beverages  and  utilities  for  example.  Whether 
or  not  the  present  session  will  cut  this  knot  and  permit 
the  cities  to  tap  new  tax  resources  remains  anyone's  guess. 

A  Look  at  Youth 

WITH  a  youth  population  of  more  than  450,000,  Min- 
nesota has  well  over  100,000  young  people  who  are 
totally  unemployed  and  more  than  20,000  who  have  never 
had  a  day's  work  since  leaving  school,  according  to  a  survey 
made  for  the  state  executive  council  under  the  direction  of 
Thomas  Minehan,  former  instructor  of  sociology  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  The  picture  is  a  grim  one. 

The  survey  showed  that  of  the  total  youth  of  the  state 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five,  34.7  percent 
are  in  school,  46.8  have  some  type  of  employment,  18.8  per- 
cent are  unemployed  and  actively  seeking  work.  The  em- 
ployed group  includes  many  young  people  working  only 
for  board  and  room,  and  others  working  as  domestic  or 
farm  laborers  at  less  than  $10  a  month,  in  addition  to 
board  and  room. 

Other  facts  revealed  by  the  study  were  that  5  percent  of  rj 
the  families    (roughly  20,000)    have  .one  or  both  parents 
over  sixty-five;  13  percent  (50,000)   are  one-parent  fami- 
lies, with  the  mother  or  father  deceased  or  absent;  22  per- 
cent (about  100,000)  of  the  families  in  the  state  have  a 
total  wealth  in  real  estate  and  personal  property  of  less 
than  $500.  The  homes  of  the  youth  of  the  state  average 
1   1/5  rooms  per  member  of  the  family  for  the  state  as  a«' 
whole,  less  than  one  room  per  person  in  the  cities.  Fewer 
than  50  percent  of  all  homes  have  modern  conveniences; ; 
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30  percent  (nearly  150,000)  have  no  conveniences  at  all. 
Nearly  4000  families  with  young  people  were  found  to 
live  in  log  cabins,  and  about  5000  such  families  in  trailers. 

The  CCC  appeared  as  "the  greatest  provider  of  work  for 
unemployed  youth  in  Minnesota,"  with  NYA  projects 
reaching  many  young  people  and  WPA  aiding  married 
youths  or  those  with  dependents. 

Of  all  these  young  people,  the  survey  found,  less  than 
2  percent  have  graduated  from  college;  97  percent  have 
no  vocational  training  or  job  preparation  of  any  kind. 

Beauty  Shop  Wages 

A  MINIMUM  weekly  wage  of  $16.50  for  women  in 
the  beauty  parlor  industry,  which  now  pays  from 
"nothing  in  cash"  to  more  than  $60  a  week,  is  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Beauty  Shop  Wage  Board,  reporting 
under  the  New  York  minimum  wage  law  for  women  and 
minors.  The  board's  report  shows  that  beauty  shops  today 
are  one  of  the  important  women-employing  industries  in 
the  state,  with  8000  shops,  to  be  found  in  every  city  and 
practically  every  town  and  village,  employing  nearly  16,000 
workers  and  meeting  an  annual  payroll  of  $14,472,000. 
Though  they  vary  greatly  in  size,  the  smaller  shops  pre- 
dominate. 

More  than  5200  beauty  shop  workers  were  interviewed 
•  in  the  course  of  the  wage  board's  study.  Their  median  wage 
>ts  $13.47.  While  in  many  shops  wages,  hours  and  working 
conditions  are  excellent,  almost  one  third  of  the  workers 
•interviewed  earn  less  than  $10  a  week,  and  only  15  percent, 
$20  or  more.  In  many  cases  tips  augment  the  wages  of 
beauty  shop  workers,  though  opportunity  for  tips  is  least 
in  "cut  rate"  shops  which  cater  to  a  low  paid  clientele  and 
pay  substandard  wages  to  their  operators. 

Two  percent  of  the  women  interviewed  worked  fewer 
than  thirty  hours  a  week,  while  5  percent  worked  over 
sixty  hours.  The  average  full  time  operator  was  found  to 
work  forty-nine  hours,  though  24  percent  worked  fifty- 
four  hours  or  longer.  The  wage  board  recommended  a 
forty-five-hour  week,  with  time  and  a  half  up  to  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  double  rates  beyond  forty-eight. 

At  this  writing,  hearings  on  the  wage  board's  recom- 
mendation  are  being  held  in  Buffalo,  Syracuse  and  New 
York  City. 

So  What? 

IT  all  began  in  Richmond,  Va.  when  the  Travelers  Aid 
j  Society  agreed  to  the  fingerprinting  by  the  police  of 
some  321  transient  unattached  men,  the  "intake"  of  two 
weeks.  As  a  matter  of  routine  the  records  were  cleared  at 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  Washington,  and 
then  the  fireworks  started. 

Of  the  321  men  fingerprinted  229,  it  was  found,  were 
known  to  the  FBI  for  one  or  more  of  practically  all  the 
sin>,  hig  and  little,  of  human  flesh.  Some  had  served  prison 
sentences,  some  had  been  accused  of  serious  offenses,  some 
of  drunkenness  and  vagrancy.  But  there  were  the  figures, 
startling  enough  to  enable  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  chief  of  the 
FBI  to  point  a  moral.  Said  he: 

No  honest  law-abiding  person  should  object  to  being  finger- 
printed as  a  requisite  to  receiving  relief.  Society  is  furnishing 
these  individuals  with  assistance  and  it  has  the  right  to  demand 
knowledge  of  their  past  activities. 

Before  Mr.  Hoover's  pronouncement  had  cooled,  the  Na- 


tional Committee  on  Care  of  Transient  and  Homeless 
and  the  National  Association  for  Travelers  Aid  and  Trrn- 
sient  Service  began  to  get  protests.  Disapproval  was  the 
mildest  of  the  sentiments  expressed  by  social  agencies  and 
social  workers  of  a  procedure  which,  they  held,  violated 
social  work  ethics  and  practice.  At  a  meeting  of  its  board 
of  directors  the  NATATS  came  out  flatly  against  the 
whole  business  as  "undesirable  and  unsound,"  emphasizing 
that  "travelers  aid  societies  are  not  designed  to  act  as  crime 
detection  agencies,"  and  concluding  that  "unless  finger- 
printing is  made  a  universal  requirement  for  all  groups  in 
the  United  States  it  tends  to  isolate  and  discriminate  against 
the  particular  group  upon  which  it  is  practiced." 

It  is  dubious  if  a  proposal  so  contrary  to  every  American 
tradition  of  decency  and  fairness  will  get  anywhere.  But 
we  wish  that  Mr.  Hoover  would  tell  us  what  he  would 
do  with  the  "knowledge  of  their  past  activities"  after  he 
got  it. 

For  and  Against  Federal  Funds 

THE  use  of  federal  funds  for  adult  education  (specified 
in  the  pending  Harrison-Fletcher  bill,  see  page  209) 
was  the  issue  raised  in  the  annual  report  of  Morse  Cart- 
wright,  director  of  the  American  Association  for  Adult 
Education,  and  the  focus  of  heated  debate  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  association  at  Asbury  Park,  N.J.  last  month. 
In  his  report,  Mr.  Cartwright  emphasizes  the  tradition 
of  education  in  this  country  as  "a  local  matter  with  which 
each  community  is  rightfully  empowered  to  proceed  in  its 
own  way,"  and  sees  in  a  federal  subsidy  the  danger  of 
"bureaucratic  interference": 

If  non-interference  with  the  local  control  of  general  child 
education  is  important,  is  not  a  policy  of  hands  off  local  control 
of  general  adult  education  doubly  so?  Facing  a  growing  and 
almost  a  dominating  interest  in  the  social  sciences,  adult  educa- 
tion must  deal  with  current  issues  involving  governmental 
policy.  ...  If  demagogues  should  seize  the  reins  of  a  Wash- 
ington bureaucracy  and  should  wish  to  direct  the  content  of 
educational  discussion  by  pressure  upon  the  purse  strings  .  .  . 
would  they  not  find  a  federally  supported  program  of  educa- 
tion a  perfect  tool  for  fascism,  communism,  or  any  extremism, 
or  a  perfect  support  for  any  sorely  tried  political  party  in 
power  seeking  to  perpetuate  itself? 

A  resolution  embodying  this  point  of  view  was  presented 
to  the  annual  meeting,  but  was  withdrawn  by  the  resolu- 
tions committee  in  the  face  of  opposition  from  the  floor 
led  by  Carl  Milam,  secretary  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation. Later,  however,  a  resolution  was  adopted  expres- 
sing "hearty  approval"  of  the  director's  report.  The  in- 
consistency showed  that  adult  educators  are  of  at  least  two 
minds  on  the  issue. 

Court  Ruling 

CIVIL  service  scored  in  Arkansas  recently  when  the 
state  supreme  court  ruled  that  county  welfare  person- 
nel must  be  appointed  from  the  eligible  list  maintained  by 
the  state  personnel  department.  The  case  arose  as  a  result 
of  a  ruling  by  the  attorney  general  that  even  though  county 
workers  were  paid  by  the  state  they  were  not  employes  of 
the  state,  subject  to  state  civil  service  standards.  This  ruling 
was  challenged  in  a  friendly  suit  strongly  backed  by  the 
Arkansas  State  Chapter  of  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers.  The  high  court  decision  assures  a  county 
personnel  with  standards  established  and  tenure  protected 
by  state  civil  service  regulations. 
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Relief 


TN  late  April  when  relief  crises  were 
rearing  their  heads  in  various  cities 
of  the  country,  when  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Social  Workers  had  made  pub- 
lic its  conclusion,  based  on  a  survey  of 
actual  conditions  in  twenty-eight  states, 
that  relief  allowances  in  many  areas  are 
"shockingly  low,"  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Opinion  polled  a  carefully 
selected  cross  section  of  voters  with  the 
question,  "Do  you  think  that  people  on 
relief  in  your  community  are  getting  as 
much  as  they  should?"  The  inquiry 
reached  into  all  sections  of  the  country 
to  people  in  all  income  levels,  including 
those  on  relief,  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  in  the  population  in  each  state. 
The  tabulation  of  answers  showed  that, 
the  country  over,  nearly  three  voters  out 
of  four — 71  percent  to  be  exact — believe 
that  people  on  relief  are  getting  enough. 
The  political  complexion  of  the  voters 
had  little  to  do,  it  seems,  with  their  opin- 
ions. Of  the  "reliefers"  interviewed  27 
percent  thought  the  allowances  as  large 
as  they  should  be;  73  percent  thought 
they  should  be  increased.  Says  George 
Gallup,  director  of  the  institute,  "The 
survey  underlines  the  long  tug-of-war  be- 
tween the  advocates  of  higher  relief 
standards  and  the  general  public,  and  it 
demonstrates  clearly  that  while  relief  has 
been  accepted  in  principle  the  public  has 
not  been  sold  on  the  idea  of  a  better 
standard  of  living  for  the  unemployed." 

News  Briefs — When  general  state  as- 
sistance succeeded  local  outdoor  poor 
relief  in  Pennsylvania  the  first  of  the  year 
all  cases  under  local  poor  boards  were 
required  to  make  a  new  application  and 
were  investigated  for  eligibility  and  need 
by  the  new  county  boards.  Of  the  20,191 
cases  under  the  old  boards,  536  were 
already  receiving  general  assistance  and 
were  continued;  2722  did  not  apply;  790 
withdrew  their  applications  and  5010 
were  rejected.  In  all  11,133  survived  the 
test  and  were  certified  for  aid. 

The  Municipal  Bureau  of  Social  Service 
of  Louisville,  Ky.  has  barred  from  sup- 
plementary assistance  a  family  "enjoying" 
an  income  equal  to  $14  or  more  a  month. 
This  affects  all  families  regardless  of 
size  or  source  of  income — families  with 
a  son  in  the  CCC  for  example,  or  with  a 
child  receiving  as  much  as  $15  a  month 
from  the  NYA.  In  a  shake-up  of  the 
bureau  last  winter  and  spring  following 
a  change  in  the  city  administration,  Eliza- 
beth M.  Fike,  who  had  directed  it  for 
four  years,  was  unceremoniously  shaken 
out  with  the  official  reason  that  she  was 


running  the  public  agency  by  private 
agency  standards. 

After  much  huffing  and  puffing  New 
York  City  got  itself  some  new  relief 
taxes  and  rescinded  the  10  percent  cut 
which,  as  it  turned  out,  was  imposed  for 
only  two  weeks.  By  means  of  a  new  tax 
of  a  cent  a  package  on  cigarettes  and  in- 
creased taxes  on  restaurant  checks  and 
certain  businesses  the  city  expects  to  raise 
the  $10  million  it  lacked  to  meet  a  relief 
budget  estimated  at  a  minimum  $71  mil- 
lion. Relief  applications  in  the  city  'are 
41  percent  above  last  year,  with  the  rate 
of  acceptance  remaining  at  about  55  per- 
cent. 

The  New  York  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor  re- 
ports that  more  than  a  fourth  of  the 
19,147  families  it  aided  last  year — 28.7 
percent  to  be  exact — were  receiving  as- 
sistance from  public  relief  agencies.  This 
was  in  no  sense  a  duplication  of  effort, 
however,  since  the  AICP  supplied  health 
care,  psychiatric  treatment  and  special 
services  which  the  public  agencies  could 
not  supply.  The  A'lCP'S  expenditures  for 
relief  dropped  sharply  last  year  but  the 
"saving"  was  taken  up  by  increases  for 
health,  fresh  air  and  old  age  activities. 

Worried  Washington — Among  the 
various  current  relief  crises,  that  in  the 
national  capitol  has  escaped  general  no- 
tice. For  two  years  the  congressional 
appropriation  for  relief  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  been  so  limited  that  the 
public  assistance  division  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  has  been  forced  to 
reject  the  applications  of  all  employable 
cases.  Moreover,  the  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1  has  been 
cut  $400,000  below  the  appropriation  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  This  will  necessi- 
tate dropping  from  the  rolls  about  900 
unemployable  cases. 

Meantime,  at  the  request  of  agencies 
which  favored  and  others  which  opposed 
additional  relief  funds,  "an  investigation 
of  public  relief  in  the  district"  was  au- 
thorized by  Congress  under  the  super- 
vision of  Representative  Ross  Collins  of 
Mississippi  and  Senator  Elmer  Thomas 
of  Oklahoma,  chairmen  of  subcommittees 
of  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on 
Appropriations.  These  gentlemen  dele- 
gated responsibility  to  an  unpaid  commit- 
tee of  three  Washington  citizens,  who 
have  employed  Burdette  G.  Lewis,  at 
one  time  with  the  American  Public  Wel- 
fare Association,  to  do  the  investigation. 
The  report  must  be  completed  by  August 
1,  by  which  time  Congress  presumably 
will  have  adjourned.  Thus,  should  the 
findings  favor  increased  appropriations, 
no  action  is  possible  until  after  Congress 


reconvenes  in  January.  The  investigation 
is  to  cover  "the  extent  of  unemployment; 
the  need  for  all  types  of  relief ;  the  extent 
to  which  existing  agencies  are  meeting 
both  the  unemployment  and  relief  situa- 
tions; the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  in- 
dividual grants;  the  characteristics  of 
cases  receiving  assistance  from  public 
agencies;  the  policies  and  procedures  of 
public  administrative  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  adequacy,  qualification  and 
competency  of  personnel.  .  .  ." 

Compensation  and  Relief — Little 
by  little  an  outline  is  beginning  to  emerge 
of  the  effect  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion on  the  relief  rolls.  In  Philadelphia, 
Saya  S.  Schwartz  of  the  County  Board 
of  Public  Assistance  has  made  an  analysis 
of  the  closing  in  March  of  some  3200  re- 
lief cases  due  to  receipt  of  unemployment 
benefits.  This  was  the  second  month  of 
the  operation  of  the  compensation  pro- 
gram. In  addition  to  the  3200  cases  closed 
there  were  over  500  additional  relief  cases 
where  the  compensation  was  so  small 
that  it  had  to  be  supplemented  with  re- 
lief. The  average  weekly  relief  grant  to 
the  cases  closed  during  March  was  $8.21 ; 
the  average  weekly  unemployment  com- 
pensation, $11.24.  About  two  thirds  of 
the  cases  had  gone  on  the  relief  rolls 
after  January  1  when  the  filing  of  com- 
pensation claims  began,  indicating  that 
assistance  had  become  necessary  during 
the  waiting  period.  By  the  end  of  March 
400  cases  closed  in  January  and  February 
had  exhausted  their  benefits  and  returned 
to  relief.  About  25  percent  of  this  group 
had  had  benefits  for  only  one  to  two 
weeks,  40  percent  for  three  to  four  weeks 
and  the  remaining  third  for  five  to  six 
weeks.  This  short  duration  of  benefits, 
says  Mr.  Schwartz,  "is  obviously  a  re- 
sult of  short  term  jobs  or  low  weekly 
wages  in  1937."  . 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Assistance  reports  that  during  the  sec- 
ond week  in  May,  4042  cases  were  opened 
throughout  the  state  on  account  of  cessa- 
tion of  benefits.  Of  these  1797  had  not 
been  on  relief  rolls  when  benefits  began. 
During  the  same  week  1596  cases  were 
closed  on  account  of  benefits  beginning. 

In  New  York  City  welfare  officials 
report  that  in  the  first  two  months  3500 
cases  left  the  relief  rolls  because  of  com- 
pensation payments  but  that  in  the  in- 
stance of  1500  additional  cases  the  bene- 
fits had  to  be  supplemented  with  relief. 
The  cases  dropped  represented  about  the 
number  added  weekly  to  home  relief. 
Officials  believe,  however,  that  compensa- 
tion payments  have  warded  off  a  pre- 
cipitous rise  in  applications,  though  they 
fear  that  most  of  the  cases  closed  on 
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.m  i unit  of  such  payments  will  have  to  be 
reopened  after  the  relatively  short  period 
of  benefits  is  exhausted. 

In  a  published  interview  in  mid-.M  n 
Harry  L.  Hopkins,  WPA  administrator, 
was  quoted  as  predicting  that  a  consid- 
erable number,  if  not  all,  of  the  800,000 
or  so  persons  now  receiving  compensation 
benefits  would  be  added  to  the  relief  rolls 
•t  the  expiration  of  the  benefit  period  of 
fourteen  weeks  or  less. 

Just  a  "Local  Idea" — A  flurry  of  news- 
paper headlines  told  the  world  recently 
that  the  welfare  director  of  Genessee 
County,  Mich,  was  urging  the  unemployed 
of  Flint  to  leave  town  "if  they  have  any- 
place to  go,"  and,  in  extreme  cases  was 
assisting  them  to  do  so.  "Deportation" 
was  implied  if  not  stated.  Quick  to  catch 
the  significance  of  such  a  policy  the  Com- 
mittee on  Care  of  Transient  and  Home- 
less wired  state  welfare  officials,  in  effect, 
"How  come?"  To  which  came  prompt 
reply:  "This  was  idea  of  local  adminis- 
trator who  will  not  be  able  to  put  it 
into  effect.  State  organization  does  not 
approve  wholesale  deportation." 

For  Statisticians — The  fundamental 
principles  involved  in  the  compilation  and 
use  of  cost  data  in  relief  administration 
were  discussed  by  Anne  E.  Geddes  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  in  a  notable  paper 
given  at  the  Indianapolis  meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
This  has  now  been  expanded  and  is  pub- 
lished as  No.  2  of  a  series  of  papers  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Relief  Statistics 
of  the  American  Public  Welfare  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Statistical  Asso- 
ciation, Ralph  G.  Hurlin,  editor. 
(Preparation  of  Valid  Statistics  of  the 
Cost  of  Relief  Administration.  12  pp. 
Price  10  cents  from  the  APWA,  1313 
East  60  Street,  Chicago,  or  the  ASA, 
722  Woodward  Building,  Washington.) 

Youth  and  Education 

A  STUDY  of  rural  young  people  and 
their  situation  today,  covering  youth 
in  304  counties  in  31  states  and  in  83 
New  England  townships  is  summarized  in 
Rural  Youth  on  Relief,  by  Bruce  L.  Mel- 
vin  (WPA  Research  Monograph  XI). 
The  survey  indicates  that  the  plight  of 
youth  in  the  low  income  strata  of  rural 
life  is  largely  the  result  of  long  time 
trends  in  agriculture,  including  the  de- 
pletion of  soil  fertility,  overcrowding  of 
the  land,  and  in  some  areas,  a  system  of 
farming  not  adapted  to  the  region.  In 
the  last  five  years  more  than  two  mil- 
lion rural  young  people  in  this  country 
are  estimated  to  have  received  some  form 
of  government  aid.  This  report  points  out 
that  national  recovery,  as  reflected  in  an 
upturn  in  industrial  and  business  activity, 
will  not  necessarily  mean  "recovery"  in 
the  farming  areas.  The  report  holds  that 


government  aid,  unrestricted  by  emer- 
gency regulations  is  needed  in  solving 
the  long  term  problems  affecting  rural 
youth.  Even  the  emergency  programs, 
limited  largely  to  youth  on  relief,  have 
overlooked  the  needs  of  a  vast  number 
of  young  people  in  marginal  families  not 
on  the  relief  rolls.  The  report  emphasizes 
the  need  for  "coordinated  planning  both 
by  such  permanent  rural  institutions  as 
the  extension  service,  the  church  and  the 
public  schools  and  by  the  agencies  devel- 
oped during  the  depression." 


Summer  schools  have  become  an 
important  feature  of  the  workers'  edu- 
cation movement  in  this  country.  The 
pioneer  Bryn  Mawr  School  for  Women 
Workers  in  Industry  will  hold  its 
eighteenth  session,  July  11  to  31.  Both 
men  and  women  will  attend  the 
Southern  Summer  School  at  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C.,  July  21  to  September  1; 
the  Summer  School  for  Office  Work- 
ers in  Chicago,  July  3  to  30;  the 
Pacific  Coast  School  for  Workers  at 
Berkeley,  June  25  to  July  23;  and  the 
summer  session  of  the  Wisconsin 
School  for  Workers. 


Wisconsin  Apprentices  —  Thirteen 
University  of  Wisconsin  students  have 
thus  far  been  chosen  to  serve  apprentice- 
ships in  the  state  service  under  Governor 
Philip  La  Toilette's  student  career  plan. 
They  will  start  work  July  1.  The  first 
group  of  public  service  apprentices  were 
chosen  by  committees  representing  the 
university  faculty  and  state  department 
heads.  The  apprentices  have  been  as- 
signed to  the  highway  department,  agri- 
culture and  markets,  public  service  com- 
mission, mental  hygiene  division  of  the 
public  health  service.  They  will  serve  an 
apprenticeship  of  two  years  at  the  end  of 
which  time,  if  they  desire  to  continue  in 
the  state  service,  they  must  take  and  pass 
a  civil  service  examination  for  the  posi- 
tions they  hold.  Under  the  plan  each  ap- 


prentice enters  into  a  contract  with  the 
university  whereby  he  borrows  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  $400  and  pays  this  back  from 
the  salary  he  earns  as  a  public  servant. 
Salaries  will  range  from  $100  a  month 
upward.  A  student  may  leave  the  service 
at  any  time  he  wishes  after  repaying  the 
loan.  While  working,  the  apprentices  will 
attend  certain  classes  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  workings  of  various  state  de- 
partments and  give  them  background  for 
their  jobs. 

"All  the  Children"— The  product  of 
education,  rather  than  the  process,  is 
emphasized  in  the  beautifully  illustrated 
annual  report  of  Harold  G.  Campbell, 
superintendent  of  schools,  New  York 
City.  The  report  exhibits  the  artistry  and 
handwork  of  the  children  themselves, 
and  aims  to  show  what  is  being  done  to 
solve  the  problem  of  varying  the  courses 
of  study,  particularly  in  the  secondary 
schools,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  vastly 
increased  number  of  students.  "We  be- 
lieve," Dr.  Campbell  states,  "that  every 
child  has  ability  of  one  kind  or  another. 
We  seek  to  discover  that  ability  and  de- 
velop it  to  the  fullest  extent."  The  report 
includes  an  original  piece  of  music  by  a 
highschool  student;  two  short  stories  and 
three  poems  written  in  English  classes; 
examples  of  student  work  in  painting, 
sculpture,  interior  decoration,  furniture 
design,  art  metal,  rug  weaving,  dress 
design,  millinery,  journalism  and  photog- 
raphy; work  done  by  children  of  re- 
tarded mental  development.  These 
samples  of  work  represent  the  city's  en- 
tire school  system  from  the  kindergarten 
through  secondary  school. 

Summer  Laboratory — The  fifth  an- 
nual session  of  the  summer  laboratory 
on  social  industrial  conditions  in  Greater 
Boston  will  be  held  July  4  to  July  30. 
Sponsored  by  the  Metropolitan  Student 
YWCA,  the  laboratory  offers  a  limited 
number  of  college  men  and  women  from 
all  over  the  country  the  experience  of 
making  a  firsthand  study  of  a  typical 
urban  community.  Included  in  the  pro- 
gram is  opportunity  for  each  student  to 
do  regular  supervised  field  work  with  a 
social  agency  or  labor  organization  of  his 
own  choosing.  A  number  of  social  agen- 
cies, settlements  and  trade  unions  are  co- 
operating in  the  program.  Details  from 
the  summer  laboratory,  410  Stuart  Street, 
Boston. 

Aid  to  Education — A  new  bill  provid- 
ing aid  to  education  and  based  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Education  has  been 
introduced  in  Congress  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Harrison-Fletcher  bill.  The  new 
measure  (S.419)  differs  from  the  origi- 
nal bill  in  five  respects:  it  begins  with 
an  initial  appropriation  of  $72  million, 
increasing  to  $202  million,  as  compared 
with  $100  million  to  $300  million;  instead 
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of  one  lump-sum  grant  to  the  states  for 
educational  purposes,  it  provides  for  seven 
specific  grants  for  public  schools,  teacher 
training,  buildings,  state  departments  of 
education,  adult  education,  rural  library 
service,  educational  research  and  dem- 
onstrations; funds  are  to  go  to  the  states 
in  inverse  proportion  to  their  financial 
resources,  and  in  direct  relation  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants  to  be  affected  by 
the  various  services;  the  state  superinten- 
dent of  public  instruction  or  state  com- 
missioner of  education  will  prepare  with 
the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  a 
plan  for  the  expenditure  of  federal  funds 
within  the  state;  the  original  bill  was  a 
permanent  authorization,  while  the  new 
measure  would  authorize  grants  only  for 
the  six-year  period  1939  to  1945. 

N.E.A.  Meeting — Thousands  of  teach- 
ers and  school  administrators  will  gather 
in  New  York  City  June  26  to  30  for  the 
seventy-sixth  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Education  Association.  The  gen- 
eral theme  of  this  year's  meeting  will 
be  "The  Responsibility  of  Education  in 
Promoting  World  Citizenship."  Conven- 
tion headquarters  will  be  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel. 

Student  Health — A  preliminary  report 
of  a  survey  of  health  of  college  students 
by  the  American  Youth  Commission  calls 
for  more  adequate  campus  health  pro- 
grams. The  survey,  conducted  by  Dr. 
Harold  Diehl,  dean  of  medical  sciences, 
University  of  Minnesota,  and  Dr.  Charles 
E.  Shepard,  Stanford  University,  covered 
551  colleges  and  universities  throughout 
the  country.  The  report  defines  two  gen- 
eral classes  of  student  health  problems; 
those  from  deficient  care  and  education 
in  pre-college  years;  those  associated  with 
the  college  environment  itself.  The  value 
of  a  complete  health  examination  at  the 
time  of  entering  college  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  fifty-six  institutions  where 
tests  for  tuberculosis  have  been  given  as 
a  matter  of  routine  to  all  freshmen, 
approximately  one  third  (34.5  percent) 
are  shown  to  be  infected,  though  only  to 
a  slight  degree,  with  the  disease.  A  health 
examination  is  of  little  value,  the  report 
points  out,  unless  it  is  followed  up  by 
correction  of  faulty  health  habits  and, 
where  possible,  of  physical  defects  re- 
vealed. The  report  stresses  the  need  for 
a  complete  college  health  program,  in- 
cluding a  student  health  service  for  in- 
dividuals, a  campus  public  health  service 
for  the  student  body,  classroom  instruc- 
tion in  health  matters,  physical  education 
as  a  health  activity. 

Compensation 

TJNEMPLOYED  workers  in  Con- 
necticut  receiving  compensation  bene- 
fits are  spending  the  money  for  necessi- 
ties according  to  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Joseph  M.  Tone,  who  had  a  representa- 
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tive  number  of  cancelled  checks  scanned. 
It  was  found  that  22  out  of  every  100 
checks  went  to  the  grocer,  6  out  of  every 
100  to  the  butcher,  6  to  the  milkman. 
Most  of  the  others  were  cashed  by  cob- 
blers, bakers,  coal  companies  and  depart- 
ment stores. 

Relief  and  Benefits — A  special  com- 
mittee on  relations  between  unemploy- 
ment insurance  and  relief  agencies  has 
been  appointed  by  the  New  York  State 
Advisory  Council  on  Unemployment  In- 
surance. The  Division  of  Placement  and 
Unemployment  Insurance  has  been  fur- 
nishing the  state  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  with  the  names  of  persons  apply- 
ing for  benefits.  Welfare  officials  find 
that  they  need  further  information  to 
prevent  "relief  chiseling"  on  the  part  of 
some  recipients  of  benefits.  The  purpose 
of  the  new  committee  is  to  determine 
what  further  information  can  be  supplied 
and  to  work  out  procedures  between  the 
two  agencies. 

Emergency  Measures — To  clear  up 
delinquent  claims,  the  Massachusetts  Un- 
employment Compensation  Commission 
plans  to  suspend  the  present  procedures 
and  allow  applicants  for  benefits  to  sub- 
mit affidavits  from  their  former  employ- 
ers as  proof  of  past  earnings.  ...  In 
New  York,  affidavits  from  trade  union 
officials  and  fellow  workers  are  being 
accepted  to  expedite  proof  of  claim  in 
certain  cases. 

Movie  Censorship — Officials  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Hosiery  Work- 
ers, meeting  in  national  convention  in 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  refused  to  permit  a 
showing  of  "Today's  Frontiers,"  a  motion 
picture  sponsored  by  the  Social  Security 
Board,  according  to  a  United  Press  re- 
port. The  union  officials  held  that  the  film 
failed  to  present  "a  true  picture."  Law- 
rence Rogin,  the  union's  educational  di- 
rector, was  quoted  as  saying:  "Many  dele- 
gates have  been  waiting  for  two  months 
and  more  for  compensation  checks  and 
they  would  not  sit  quietly  through  a  pic- 
ture showing  two  out  of  three  unem- 
ployed workers  .getting  jobs  within  two 
weeks  of  being  fired,  and  the  third  get- 
ting his  check  exactly  on  time." 

Rulings— In  South  Carolina,  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  administrator  an- 
nounces that  persons  working  in  chain 
stores  or  other  chain  establishments  in 
which  the  combined  personnel  of  the 
various  units  totals  eight  or  more  are 
engaged  in  "covered"  employment  under 
the  state  law.  .  .  .  The  Unemployment 
Insurance  Appeal  Board  in  New  York 
has  ruled  that  persons  who  perform  fac- 
tory work  in  their  own  homes  for  out- 
side employers  are  insured  employes  as 
defined  by  the  state  law.  Under  this 
ruling,  homework  employers  are  required 
to  contribute  to  the  unemployment  in- 
surance fund  on  the  same  basis  as  for 


other  employes.  The  decision  will  affect 
some  43,000  homeworkers  engaged  chiefly 
in  the  glove,  children's  wear,  women's 
apparel  and  household  supply  industries. 
.  .  .  The  Division  of  Placement  and  Un- 
employment Insurance  in  New  York  will 
now  pay  benefits  to  workers  who  acquired 
benefit  rights  in  New  York  but  are  no 
longer  living  in  the  state.  Applicants  are 
required  to  report  at  public  employment 
offices  in  the  districts  in  which  they  now 
live  and  to  submit  a  statement  of  "con- 
tinued unemployment." 

Administration — Many  states  report 
that  lack  of  funds  for  administrative 
purposes  is  handicapping  them  in  paying 
unemployment  insurance  benefits  and  in 
record  keeping.  The  congressional  appro- 
priation for  administration  of  state  un- 
employment compensation  laws  for  the 
present  fiscal  year  was  $38  million,  based 
on  estimates  drawn  up  in  August  1936. 
The  administrative  load  proved  to  be 
much  heavier  than  was  anticipated.  As 
a  result,  there  remained  available  for 
grants  to  the  states  for  the  final  quarter 
of  this  year  $8  million  against  estimated 
expenditures  by  the  states  of  some  $15 
million.  The  President  has  recommended 
to  Congress  a  supplemental  appropriation 
for  grants  to  the  states  for  the  final 
quarter. 

In  presenting  its  request  for  funds  for 
the  fiscal  year  1938-39  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  the  Social  Security  Board  re- 
quested an  appropriation  of  $54,039,000 
for  state  unemployment  compensation  ad- 
ministration. After  several  hearings,  the 
board  was  notified  that  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau would  recommend  an  appropriation 
of  $40  million.  The  board  has  submitted 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  a  proposal 
for  an  amendment  to  the  social  security 
act  which  will  increase  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  administration. 

Railroad  Bill — A  separate  system  of 
unemployment  insurance  covering  about 
one  million  railroad  employes  is  proposed 
in  a  bill  introduced  in  Congress  by  Sen- 
ators Wagner  of  New  York  and  Wheeler 
of  Montana  and  Congressman  Grosser 
of  Ohio.  The  proposed  plan  would  be 
administered  by  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board.  Unlike  the  present  state  systems, 
the  railroad  measure  would  set  up  flat 
benefits  based  on  six  wage  classes.  Bene- 
fits would  range  from  $1.75  a  day  for 
those  who  had  earned  up  to  $200  in  the 
base  year,  to  $3  a  day  for  those  with 
earnings  of  $1300  and  over.  Benefits  are 
limited  to  eighty  days  in  any  twelve- 
month period,  and  are  to  be  payable  for 
each  day  of  total  unemployment  over 
seven  in  any  half  month.  Employers  con- 
tributions, payable  after  July  1,  1939, 
would  be  set  at  3  percent  of  wages  on  the 
first  $300  a  month  paid  to  an  employe. 
Workers  would  not  contribute.  Taxes 
would  be  placed  in  a  pooled  fund,  90 
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percent  to  be  maintained,  like  the  state 
unemployment  insurance  accounts,  in  the 
Treasury  in  a  benefits'  account,  and  10 
percent  in  an  administrative  fund. 

Bulletin — A  monthly  magazine  covering 
current  operations  under  the  various 
titles  of  the  Social  Security  Board  is  the 
latest  project  of  the  bureau  of  research 
and  statistics  of  the  Social  Security  Board. 
The  first  number — 94  pages  of  text, 
charts  and  statistical  tables — deals  with 
administrative  developments  and  research 
in  the  field  of  social  security.  The  Social 
Security  Bulletin  is  primarily  intended 
as  a  link  between  the  board  and  the  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  agencies  concerned 
in  its  program,  but  in  plan  and  content 
it  also  offers  much  of  interest  to  the 
general  public.  The  new  publication  is 
under  the  general  direction  of  Euan 
Clague,  head  of  the  bureau  of  research 
and  statistics.  Its  editor  is  Mary  Ross, 
formerly  associate  editor  of  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  and  Survey  Graphic. 

Old  Age  Assistance 

COME  facts  for  the  consideration  of 
those  who  hold  that  old  age  assist- 
tnce  and  insurance  are  endangering  per- 
»onal  initiative  and  family  responsibility 
are  presented  in  the  first  issue  of  the 
Social  Security  Bulletin,  new  fact  maga- 
zine of  the  Social  Security  Board.  [See 
preceding  paragraph.]  Findings  of  a  sur- 
vey by  Marjorie  Shearon  of  the  board's 
research  bureau  indicate  that  only  about 
a  third  of  the  nation's  7,816,000  persons 
sixty-five  years  old  and  over  are  able  to 
maintain  themselves  through  current 
earnings,  pensions,  savings  or  other  re- 
sources. Among  the  third  listed  as  "self- 
dependent"  (some2,746,000persons),  Mrs. 
Shearon  estimates  that  about  half  actually 
;  rely  in  some  degree,  upon  assistance  from 
1  relatives  and  friends.  Among  the  de- 
<  pendent  two  thirds  (5,070,000  persons) 
about  70  percent  are  supported  primarily 
by  relatives  and  friends  and  a  total  of 
1,590,000  through  government  and  private 
aid  programs.  Thus,  with  old  age  as- 
sistance programs  under  way  all  over 
the  country  about  six  million  persons,  or 
77.5  percent  of  the  country's  aged  are 
shown  to  be  deriving  part  or  all  of  their 
support  from  the  family  circle,  and  only 
about  a  sixth  really  achieving  self-support 
after  sixty-five. 

Fiscal  Procedure  —When,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1937,  Illinois  was  dropped  from 
the  list  of  states  qualified  to  receive  fed- 
eral grants  for  old  age  assistance  under 
the  social  security  act,  a  major  cause  was 
the  state's  failure  to  meet  Social  Security 
Board  standards  in  accounting,  record 
keeping  and  business  management.  John 
.  Weigel  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  was  Governor  Horner's 
choice  as  efficiency  engineer  to  set  the 
fiscal  machinery  in  order.  He  was  made 


acting  director  of  the  division  of  old  age 
assistance  and  given  a  free  hand.  Mr. 
Weigel  gave  the  title  "acting  director" 
more  than  its  customary  meaning.  He 
acted  with  such  promptness  and  thor- 
oughness that  by  November  18  an  entire 
new  plan  of  fiscal  control  was  running 
smoothly,  reinstating  Illinois  in  the  graces 
of  the  Social  Security  Board  and  restor- 
ing to  121,897  aged  citizens  a  security 
which  had  been  sadly  shaken  by  the  July 
crisis.  A  brief  compact  outline  of  the  pres- 
ent procedure  has  just  been  published  by  the 
department  under  the  title,  The  Illinois 
Plan  of  Fiscal  Control  in  the  Division  of 
Old  Age  Assistance.  Mr.  Weigel  and  his 
assistant  supervisor,  Fletcher  C.  Kettle, 
are  co-authors. 

The  new  plan  fixes  responsibility  for 
every  payment  of  public  money,  wipes  out 
duplication  by  the  use  of  a  state-wide 
index,  saves  time  and  errors  by  the  use 
of  automatic,  self-checking  machinery, 
makes  possible  a  daily  or  monthly  inven- 
tory in  each  county,  streamlines  opera- 
tions from  application  to  acceptance  by  a 
"straight  line  flow"  of  procedures,  gears 
each  step  into  each  other  step  and  relates 
business  management  to  social  service  in 
a  reasonable  and  possible  way.  Mr.  Wei- 
gel gives  the  credit  for  his  swift  and  com- 
petent housecleaning  to  a  dedicated  staff 
who  "gave  up  Saturdays,  holidays  and 
vacations,  working  overtime  beyond  all 
reasonable  hours"  to  put  the  new  plan 
into  effect  in  record  time. 

Kin  Folk— The  Colorado  State  Wel- 
fare Department  is  reported  as  ruling 
that  any  person  meeting  the  eligibility 
requirements  for  old  age  assistance  is 
entitled  to  it  regardless  of  the  financial 
condition  of  his  children.  The  ruling  fol- 
lowed a  much  publicized  "revelation" 
that  the  mother  of  a  state  supreme  court 
justice  was  receiving  an  old  age  allow- 
ance of  $40  a  month. 

Governor  Lehman  of  New  York 
vetoed  a  bill  passed  by  the  legislature 
amending  the  public  welfare  law  to 
relieve  grandchildren  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  caring  for  grandparents.  In 
his  veto  he  said:  "1  believe  this  meas- 
ure would  effectuate  a  bad  social  prin- 
ciple and  policy.  A  grandchild  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  family  group  and  has 
a  definite  responsibility  as  a  member  of 
the  family.  He  should  not  be  legally  di- 
vorced from  that  responsibility.  A  re- 
moval of  this  responsibility  by  law  would 
be  another  step  in  weakening  the  integrity 
of  the  family  as  a  unit  and  of  lessening  a 
sense  of  family  responsibility,  which,  un- 
fortunately, has  already  become  greatly 
weakened  in  recent  years." 

Oklahoma  Funds — Oklahoma  at  this 
writing  is  still  cut  off  from  federal  social 
security  funds.  [See  Survey  Graphic, 
April  1938,  page  203.]  Governor  Mar- 
land's  suggestion  that  he  would  accept  the 
resignations  of  the  members  of  the  State 


Public  Welfare  Commission  if  they  were 
submitted  met  with  no  response  on  the 
part  of  the  commission.  Mrs.  B.  E.  Chaney 
and  C.  H.  Hyde,  members  specificially 
cited  in  the  hearings  before  the  Social 
Security  Board  as  interfering  with  state 
and  county  personnel,  declared  they 
would  not  resign,  even  if  their  resigna- 
tions were  requested.  Under  the  social 
security  amendment  to  the  Oklahoma 
constitution  members  of  the  commission 
are  appointed  for  nine-year  terms  and 
are  not  removable.  At  this  writing  the 
state  body  has  made  a  second  appeal  for 
the  resumption  of  federal  funds.  The 
more  militant  members  of  the  commis- 
sion are  reported  to  hold  that  this  will 
be  a  final  appeal,  and  that  if  it  fails,  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  secure  presidential 
action  or  possibly  legal  procedure  to 
"force"  the  Social  Security  Board  to 
resume  grants  for  public  assistance. 

States  Report — The  Social  Security 
Board's  policy  of  collecting  uniform  sta- 
tistical reports  from  states  operating  old 
age  assistance  programs  has  resulted  in 
valuable  social  data  in  the  current  crop 
of  annual  reports  from  state  departments 
of  welfare  and  social  security. 

Tabulations  of  Michigan's  1937  old 
age  assistance  data  showed  assistance  pay- 
ments ranging  from  $5  to  $30,  more  than 
half  of  them  in  the  $16  to  $20  range.  Less 
than  2  percent  received  under  $10;  17 
percent  received  more  than  $20.  Nearly 
three  quarters  of  all  this  group  of  Michi- 
gan aged  live  with  relatives,  fewer  than 
16  percent  alone.  This  tends  to  lower  the 
average  of  monthly  payments.  For  exam- 
ple grants  under  $16  were  given  to  30.1 
percent  of  those  living  with  relatives  in 
family  groups,  but  to  only  19.7  percent 
of  those  living  alone  and  to  only  16.4 
percent  of  those  living  in  households  of 
non-relatives.  Even  more  significant  to 
the  average  amount  of  assistance  grant 
is  outside  income.  Nearly  85  percent  of 
all  those  aided  through  Michigan's  old 
age  assistance  program  had  no  outside 
income.  About  5  percent  received  income 
also  from  real  property  and  these  re- 
ceived markedly  lower  assistance  grants. 
Another  10  percent  of  cases  drew  private 
income  from  veteran's  or  employer's  pen- 
sions, trust  or  insurance  annuities,  in- 
come from  investments  or  wages.  Less 
than  half  were  married  persons  and  about 
a  sixth  had  spouses  also  receiving 
assistance. 

From  Wisconsin's  analysis  of  old  age 
assistance  cases  during  the  last  fiscal 
year,  the  Public  Welfare  Department's 
quarterly  Review  draws  a  picture  of  the 
average  recipient:  "About  seventy  years 
old,  native  born,  without  other  income. 
Not  a  recipient  of  other  public  aid  in 
month  previous  to  acceptance  for  old 
age  assistance.  Living  with  relatives, 
none  of  whom  was  receiving  public  aid. 
Receiving  a  grant  of  $19  a  month.  Physi- 
cal condition,  fairly  good;  married  or 
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widowed.  This  person  will  receive  old 
age  assistance  for  the  rest  of  his  life." 
Wisconsin's  highest  monthly  grant  was 
$30,  its  lowest  $3;  75  percent  of  all 
grants  were  over  $26,  less  than  25  per- 
cent below  $16.  Almost  52  percent  of 
Wisconsin's  6360  persons  accepted  for  old 
age  assistance  during  1937  were  under 
seventy  years  old;  nearly  25  percent 
more  were  less  than  seventy-five.  Only 
128  were  bedridden. 

The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare  has  kept  monthly  statis- 
tics since  1931,  when  its  old  age  security 
law  became  effective.  A  recent  study  cov- 
ered 30,952  cases  accepted  for  old  age 
assistance  and  6588  whose  cases  were 
closed  during  the  first  six  months  of  1937. 
The  percent  of  native-born  recipients, 
statewide,  was  63.9;  in  New  York  City 
only  50.7;  in  the  state  exclusive  of  New 
York  City,  81.2  percent.  Russians  pre- 
dominated among  the  foreign  born,  fol- 
lowed by  Italians,  Germans  and  Irish. 
Of  the  entire  group,  88.7  percent  were 
sixty-five  to  seventy-four  years  old.  Only 
6.4  percent  were  Negro,  with  a  very 
small  number  from  other  races,  pre- 
dominantly Indian.  In  this  New  York 
"sample"  of  old  folks  accepted  for  as- 
sistance, 38.1  percent  were  married  and 
living  with  their  spouses;  39.7  percent 
widowed;  5.9  percent  separated;  1.4  per- 
cent divorced  or  legally  separated;  15 
percent  single.  More  than  half  of  the 
recipients  had  received  some  form  of 
public  or  private  relief  within  thirty  days 
of  application  for  old  age  assistance. 

Cooperation  for  Health — The  Sus- 
sex County,  N.  J.  Welfare  Board  and 
the  County  Tuberculosis  League  have 
agreed  to  a  cooperative  plan  for  X-ray 
examinations  of  the  more  than  300  old 
age  assistance  clients  in  the  county.  The 
league  will  undertake  to  bring  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  old  folks  to  the  diag- 
nostic clinics  and  they  will  be  examined 
along  with  the  "positive  reactors"  from 
the  highschools  of  the  county. 

Insurance 

TN  line  with  the  recent  suggestion  by 
President  Roosevelt,  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Board  is  reported  to  be  studying  a 
benefit  system  for  widows  and  minor 
children.  While  no  definite  plan  has  been 
drawn,  one  program  under  consideration 
would  provide  monthly  payments  between 
$10  and  $20  to  minor  children,  while  a 
widow  would  be  given  monthly  benefits 
for  life  on  reaching  the  age  of  sixty,  re- 
ceiving between  $20  and  $40  a  month. 
An  alternative  plan  would  grant  a  wid- 
ow benefits  for  a  specified  number  of 
years  immediately  after  her  husband's 
death,  instead  of  old  age  benefits.  Such 
payments  would  be  distinct  from  the  pres- 
ent provision  of  public  assistance  for  de- 
pendent children. 


Reports  on  Accounts  —  Beginning 
July  1,  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  Insurance 
of  the  Social  Security  Board  expects  to 
be  able  to  furnish  up-to-date  statements 
of  the  wages  recorded  to  the  account  of 
any  of  the  38  million  "policyholders" 
who  desire  such  an  accounting.  Considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  possibility  of 
issuing  routine  periodic  statements  to  all 
persons  on  the  old  age  insurance  lists, 
but  no  feasible  method  of  doing  this 
has  been  developed,  because  of  frequent 
changes  of  address.  To  the  middle  of 
March,  records  covering  the  earnings  of 
25  million  workers  had  been  sent  to  the 
board.  Since  that  time,  wage  record  cards 
have  been  processed  at  the  rate  of  850,- 
000  a  day. 

Employer  Reports  —  A  marked  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  employer  reports 
required  by  the  Treasury  Department 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
federal  old  age  insurance  has  been  effect- 
ed through  a  new  form  which  combines 
tax  returns  and  wage  reports.  The  form, 
known  as  SS-la,  not  only  simplifies  the 
reporting  required  of  employers,  but  is  a 
decided  help  to  the  government  in  record 
keeping.  It  is  quarterly,  with  space  for 
both  purposes  on  the  same  sheet,  and  was 
first  returnable  April  30,  for  the  period 
January  1  to  March  31.  It  takes  the 
place  of  the  monthly  tax  return  and  the 
semi-annual  information  return  previous- 
ly required.  The  new  form  was  worked 
out  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
and  the  Social  Security  Board,  and  is 
proving  a  special  boon  to  operators  of 
small  establishments,  who  usually  do 
their  own  bookkeeping.  Returns  for  1937 
from  over  1,700,000  employers,  showed 
that  95  percent  had  twenty  or  fewer  em- 
ployes, many  only  one  or  two. 

Child  Welfare 


years  ago  the  Child  Study  As- 
sociation of  America  had  its  begin- 
nings as  the  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Child  Nature.  Now,  as  a  part  of  anniver- 
sary activities  in  coming  months  of  1938, 
the  association  has  announced  a  many- 
sided  plan  to  educate  the  public  on 
improved  methods  of  rearing  children. 

An  anniversary  platform  which  shows 
the  association  still  true  to  its  original 
christening  includes:  "focusing  public 
attention  upon  gains  made  during  the  last 
fifty  years  toward  a  deeper  understanding 
of  childhood  and  parent-child  relation- 
ships; examining  and  appraising  contri- 
butions made  by  the  various  arts  and 
sciences  .  .  .  stimulating  creative  thinking 
as  to  how  such  knowledge  may  be  made 
available  to  a  larger  number  of  parents." 

The  association  is  holding  some  pre- 
liminary meetings  during  the  summer, 
and  planning  a  varied  program  of  activi- 
ties for  the  coming  fall  and  winter.  The 
plans  include  a  two-day  conference;  an 


anniversary  dinner;  an  institute;  an  ex- 
hibit contrasting  methods  and  ideas  in 
education  and  child  training  fifty  years 
ago  and  today;  and  a  special  anniversary 
number  of  the  association's  magazine, 
Child  Study. 

A  Thousand  Foster  Homes — The 
Jewish  Home  Finding  Committee  for 
Jewish  Children  in  New  York  City  has 
launched  a  campaign  to  locate  a  thousand 
foster  homes  for  children,  in  many  cases 
dislodged  from  their  own  homes  by  de- 
pression conditions  and  with  an  experi- 
ence of  life  only  "on  relief."  The 
committee  reports  that  not  only  is  the 
need  of  these  stranded  children  impera- 
tive but  filling  it  probably  will  be  difficult. 
Foster  parents  "with  a  special  talent  for 
parenthood"  are  sought  and  the  commit- 
tee has  emphasized  that  income  is  not  the 
test  of  suitability.  The  three  Jewish  foster 
home  placement  agencies  which  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  committee's  plan  will 
provide  board,  clothing,  medical  and  den- 
tal care.  But  the  foster  mothers  and 
fathers  are  expected  to  provide  the  all- 
important  atmosphere  of  home  care  and 
protection. 

News  Briefs — The  lion's  share  of  the 
work  done  last  year  by  the  Henry  Street 
visiting  nurses,  says  Katharine  Faville, 
general  director,  was  made  up  of  ma- 
ternity cases  and  visits  to  very  young 
children.  Altogether  180,277  visits  were 
made  to  33,419  maternity  cases  and 
61,488  visits  to  14,288  new  babies. 

An  important  new  feature  of  the  work 
at  Bonnie  Brae  Farm  for  Boys,  Milling- 
ton,  N.  J.  is  a  guidance  program  de- 
veloped under  the  direction  of  Edgar  A. 
Doll,  consultant  on  child  training  of  the 
Vineland,  N.  J.  Training  School.  The 
work,  carried  on  by  George  W.  Fraser, 
resident  child  guidance  supervisor,  is 
planned  as  preparation  for  the  increased 
demands  for  skill  and  emotional  balance 
which  the  boys  will  meet  in  the  modern 
business  and  industrial  world. 

The  National  Federation  of  Day  Nur- 
series and  the  Association  of  Day  Nur- 
series in  New  York  have  been  merged 
under  the  name,  National  Association  of 
Day  Nurseries,  with  headquarters  at  122 
East  22  Street,  New  York.  Since  the 
aim  is  to  raise  the  standards  of  care  in 
day  nurseries,  now  often  short  on  mod- 
ern knowledge  of  child  training,  member 
organizations  will  have  to  meet  certain 
definite  qualifications  for  admission. 

Hard  of  Hearing — The  American 
Society  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  has 
completed  a  nation-wide  survey  of  the 
hearing  of  thirty  million  American  school 
children,  which  revealed  through  school 
tests  that  three  million  of  them  have  de- 
fective hearing.  The  situation  is  the  more 
serious  because  the  majority  of  the  chil- 
dren and  their  parents  are  not  aware  of 
the  defect  or  of  its  importance  as  a 
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cause  of  anti-social  tendencies,  inferiority 
complexes,  school  and  social  difficulties. 

The  society  has  formed  a  national  com- 
mittee including  representatives  from  its 
member  leagues  in  108  cities  to  conduct  a 
public  education  campaign  not  only  for 
case-finding  but  for  prevention,  correction 
and  improvement  of  defective  hearing 
:,:  children.  Cooperating  with  the 
\>HH  in  the  project  are  the  American 
.  al  Association,  National  Education 
lation  and  federal  agencies  includ- 
•he  Children's  Bureau,  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Employment  Office  and  Office 
:  Jucation. 

Estelle  E.  Samuelson,  director  of  New 
York  City's  WPA  project  for  teaching 
lip  reading  and  secretary  of  the  New 
York  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing, 
reports  that  of  more  than  a  million  chil- 
dren in  the  city's  public  grade  and  high- 
'1s  and  parochial  schools  who  had 
hearing  tests,  about  7  percent  were  found 
to  suffer  from  loss  of  hearing.  One  and 
a  half  percent  were  in  need  of  otological 
treatment  and  at  least  10,000  required 
special  educational  help.  The  WPA  proj- 
ect aims  not  only  to  find  cases  but  to 
institute  the  proper  corrective  measures 
and  to  teach  lip  reading  to  children  whose 
hearing  impairments  cannot  be  corrected 
or  are  likely  to  become  worse. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Board  of 
Health  recently  purchased  an  audiometer 
to  measure  the  hearing  of  children  and 
plans  an  extensive  survey  of  the  school 
children  of  the  state.  Recently,  laws  mak- 
ing hearing  tests  in  schools  compulsory 
were  passed  by  New  York  (1937)  and 
subsequently  by  California,  Maine, 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

Against  Crime 

^— ^^^^— — ^^^^^_^^^^^__^_^^^^^^_ 

A  BROAD  review  of  today's  crime 
problems  in  America,  some  of  their 
causes  and  attempted  cures  came  out  of 
a  recent  planning  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  American  Prison  As- 
sociation, in  preliminary  session  for  the 
association's  congress  at  St.  Paul,  Minn, 
next  October.  Most  of  all,  these  penolo- 
I  Bt>  from  twenty  states  emphasized  that 
increased  public  interest  and  action  are 
necessary;  that  hysteria  must  be  replaced 
by  a  sound,  well-balanced  and  persistent 
approach  toward  crime  reduction. 

As  for  parole,  the  association  has  found 

only  six  or  seven  states  and  the  federal 

mment  to  have  what  could  be  called 

rific  and  suitable  parole  methods.  By 

enlisting  public  interest  it  is  hoped   that 

more  uniform  parole  laws,  measures   to 

assure   adequate   and   qualified   personnel 

and    provision    for    supervision,    may    be 

achieved. 

The  prison  labor  situation  and  the  cur- 
rent overcrowded  condition  of  prisons 
were  brought  out.  A  recent  calculation 
disclosed  that  sixteen  prisons  located  in 


thirteen  states  now  hold  42,500  prisoners 
in  quarters  designed  to  accommodate 
27,000. 

The  association's  committee  on  jails 
reported  a  survey  which  found  3700 
county  and  city  jails  and  10,000  local 
lockups  in  use  today,  nearly  all  of  them 
independent  units.  Through  these  in  1937 
passed  over  a  million  individuals.  Basing 
the  opinion  upon  individual  inspections, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  estimates 
that  almost  50  percent  of  these  do  not 
meet  minimum  standards.  The  board 
made  a  "reluctant  statement"  that  "the 
prison  system  will  remain  a  school  of 
crime  until  an  alert,  intelligent  and  or- 
ganized public  opinion  strikes  the  existent 
calm  of  public  interest." 

Here  and  There — Wichita,  Kan.  is 
making  extensive  use  of  the  "lie-detector" 
or  polygraph.  Last  year  Wichita  tested 
1551  persons,  found  evidence  of  deception 
on  the  part  of  363  of  these,  and  insanity 
in  fifteen.  Police  obtained  confessions 
from  211  persons  and  prosecuted  fifty- 
one  others  on  the  basis  of  the  tests. 
Wichita  police  examine  all  who  are  de- 
tained, vagrants  as  well  as  suspects.  Last 
year  Michigan  state  police  and  Berkeley, 
Calif,  city  police  used  the  lie  detector  in 
their  regular  routines.  .  .  .  There  were 
in  1937  thirty-three  fewer  murders  and 
manslaughter  cases  in  New  York  City 
than  in  1936,  but  an  increase  in  other 
crimes.  Burglaries  increased  over  the 
preceding  year  by  759;  cases  of  felonious 
assault  by  341 ;  assault  and  robbery  by 
thirty-six.  Part  of  the  increase  is  at- 
tributed by  Police  Commissioner  Valen- 
tine to  strikes,  labor  disorders,  burglaries 
committed  by  youths  and  sex  offenses, 
each  of  which  classes  was  larger  than  in 
1936.  .  .  .  New  York  next  September 
will  close  one  of  its  three  remaining  pro- 
bationary schools  in  the  city  system  be- 
cause modern  treatment  of  problem  cases 
has  reduced  the  number  of  "bad  boys" 
and  truants,  school  officials  report.  Pro- 
bationary schools  no  longer  are  consid- 
ered places  of  punishment,  they  say,  but 
are  used  for  rehabilitation. 

Children's  Courts — Reporting  on  sta- 
tistical observations  of  children's  courts 
in  New  York  State,  compiled  since  1931 
by  the  state  division  of  probation,  May 
H.  Raymond,  in  a  recent  issue  of  Cor- 
rection, states  that  study  of  the  total 
cases  does  not  suggest  any  increasing 
trend  in  delinquency  cases.  Each  year's 
annual  reports  showed  a  growing  ten- 
dency of  judges  to  settle  more  children's 
cases  without  formal  court  action. 

Although  the  code  of  criminal  proce- 
dure defines  a  delinquent  as  "any  child 
over  seven  and  under  sixteen"  who  of- 
fends in  specified  ways,  within  five  years 
the  cases  of  102  children  between  ages 
three  and  seven  were  brought  into  New 
York  children's  courts  as  delinquent. 
Their  "offenses"  were  such  as  picking 


flowers,  quarreling,  calling  names  and 
throwing  stones.  In  one  case  the  petitioner 
was  an  adult  who  charged  that  a  three- 
year-old  child  had  called  her  names.  After 
a  hearing,  the  case  was  dismissed  on 
recommendation  of  the  woman's  counsel. 
"The  main  reasons  for  which  children 
appear  in  children's  court  do  not  vary  in 
their  order  from  year  to  year,"  says  Miss 
Raymond.  Stealing  is  the  most  frequent 
offense  for  delinquent  boys  (55  percent 
of  cases  in  1936)  ;  carelessness  or  mischief 
lies  at  the  base  of  the  next  group  of  cases; 
truancy  and  "being  ungovernable"  follow, 
in  much  smaller  numbers.  Sex  offenses 
were  charged  against  only  1.8  percent  of 
boy  offenders  of  the  group  studied  last 
year.  Girls  appear  as  delinquents  pri- 
marily for  truancy  (29.1  percent  of  cases 
in  1936) ;  next,  "being  ungovernable" 
(25.4  percent);  and  sex  offenders  (15.4 
percent.)  In  1936,  37.2  percent  of  the 
cases  of  delinquent  children  brought  be- 
fore children's  courts  in  New  York  State 
were  put  on  probation ;  32.8  percent  were 
dismissed;  17.7  percent  committed  to 
institutions. 

Jail  Association — Carrying  forward 
the  efforts  of  the  American  Prison  Asso- 
ciation's committee  on  problems  of  coun- 
ty jails  and  short  term  prisoners,  a 
National  Jail  Association  has  been  or- 
ganized. It  will  work  closely  as  an 
affiliate  with  the  APA,  but  will  have  its 
own  officers  and,  in  addition  to  meeting 
with  the  association,  will  hold  regional 
gatherings.  The  purpose  of  the  new  asso- 
ciation is  "to  band  together  all  those  con- 
cerned with  or  interested  in  the  custody 
and  care  of  persons  awaiting  trial,  serv- 
ing sentence,  or  otherwise  confined  in 
jails,  with  a  view  to  improving  the  con- 
ditions under  which  such  persons  are 
dealt  with."  All  interested  persons,  offi- 
cial or  unofficial  are  eligible  to  belong. 

The  Public's  Health 

A  LONG  with  its  other  findings  on  the 
state  of  the  country's  health,  the 
National  Health  Inventory  checked  up 
on  the  extent  and  nature  of  dental  care 
in  the  general  population  of  a  large  city. 
At  the  request  of  the  Medical  and  Den- 
tal Bureau  of  Wayne  County,  Mich., 
Detroit  was  selected  for  the  study.  A 
house-to-house  canvass  covered  70,544 
persons,  a  carefully  selected  "sampling" 
regarded  as  representative  of  the  city's 
population. 

Of  all  the  persons  interviewed,  one 
third  had  seen  a  dentist  within  a  year 
before  the  date  of  canvas.  This  varied 
greatly  with  the  socio-economic  class. 
The  average  among  professional  people 
was  found  to  include  42  percent  who  had 
seen  a  dentist  within  the  year;  among 
unskilled  workers,  16  percent;  among 
Negroes  as  a  group,  8  percent.  There 
was  marked  difference  in  frequency  of 
visits  to  the  dentist  by  age  groups.  Be- 
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ginning  with  a  "low"  among  those  three 
to  five  years  old,  only  7  percent  had  had 
dental  treatment  within  the  year  (ex- 
cluding visits  for  extraction  only)  ;  of  the 
fifteen  to  nineteen-year-olds,  31  percent; 
while  among  those  over  sixty-five  years, 
the  number  fell  to  6  percent. 

The  total  amount  of  dental  care  re- 
ceived was  preponderantly  for  extractions 
or  fillings,  again  showing  characteristic 
differences  by  age.  In  the  case  of  extrac- 
tions, a  large  difference  was  evidenced  by 
socio-economic  groups,  the  higher  per- 
centages being  among  the  lower  wage 
groups.  All  other  percentages  showed  the 
reverse,  the  white  professional  class  hav- 
ing about  three  times  as  many  fillings  as 
the  unskilled,  and  an  even  greater  lead 
over  the  number  of  Negroes  who  received 
such  care. 

AHA  Approval  Day — Forty  hospital 
care  insurance  plans  recently  were  given 
official  approval  by  the  committee  on 
hospital  service  of  the  American  Hospital 
Association.  "Approval  meetings"  were 
held  simultaneously  in  forty  cities  to  cele- 
brate the  announcement  of  this  step.  Ap- 
proved plans  have  measured  up  to  four- 
teen standards  set  up  by  the  AHA  which 
emphasize  administrative,  actuarial  and 
service  points.  More  than  a  million  and 
a  half  persons  in  the  U.S.  now  are  en- 
rolled in  non-profit  community  hospital 
service  plans. 

New  York  City's  Associated  Hospital 
Service  at  last  announcement  had  660,000 
subscribers  and  recently  widened  .its  bene- 
fits from  twenty-one  to  thirty  days  of 
semi-private  hospital  care,  and  a  one  third 
discount  instead  of  one  fourth  on  semi- 
private  hospital  charges  after  thirty  days. 

Cast  Out  Fear — Chicago  psychiatrists 
and  social  workers  are  observing  with 
keen  interest  the  development  of  a  unique 
little  organization  called  the  Association 
of  Former  Patients  of  the  Psychiatric 
Institute  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  It 
consists  of  some  seventy  or  eighty  persons 
of  all  ages,  discharged  from  the  institute 
as  recovered,  who  meet  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing a  month  for  the  three-fold  purpose 
of  helping  the  staff  of  the  institute  in  its 
follow-up  study  of  cases,  of  helping  over- 
come the  negative  attitude  of  the  public 
toward  persons  recovered  from  mental 
illness  and  of  helping  some  of  their  own 
number  find  jobs. 

The  association  grew  out  of  weekly 
meetings  of  patients  at  the  institute  for 
the  discussion  and  evaluation  of  their  own 
delusions.  This  group  therapy  seemed  so 
helpful  that  a  plan  evolved  for  meetings 
after  discharge  to  which  the  ex-patient 
could  bring  a  friend  or  relative.  The  idea 
of  an  association  for  interpretation  and 
mutual  welfare  was  a  natural  sequence. 
A  member  of  the  institute  staff  is  pres- 
ent at  the  meetings  to  participate  in  dis- 
cussion. 

In    addition    to    the    Sunday    morning 


meetings  a  study  group  of  ex-patients 
meets  once  a  month  at  the  institute  to 
discuss  their  problems  of  adjustment  with 
the  psychiatrist.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon of  their  difficulties  is  the  lack  of 
confidence  in  their  recovery  and  of  frank- 
ness in  talking  about  it  on  the  part  of 
their  families. 


MORTALITY  AMONG    PERSONS 
UNDER  20  TE»«  or  flee 


Another    of    Youth's    Enemies — 

Through  an  internationally  broadcast 
radio  program,  the  American  Heart  As- 
sociation recently  directed  public  atten- 
tion to  "the  constant  menace  of  rheumatic 
heart  disease,"  and  pointed  to  an  annual 
total  of  at  least  40,000  deaths  from  this 
cause  in  the  United  States  at  an  average 
age  of  thirty.  Four  prominent  physicians 
who  spoke  [see  Survey  Midmonthly, 
April  1938,  page  119]  deplored  the  sur- 
prising lack  of  institutional  facilities  for 
prolonged  care  of  children  crippled  by 
heart  disease.  Dr.  Howard  Haggard  of 
Yale  University,  in  introducing  the  speak- 
ers, stated  that  today  this  disease  "de- 
stroys more  children  of  school  age  than 
any  one  ailment."  As  an  encouraging  fac- 
tor it  was  noted  that  "of  one  thousand 
young  patients  given  prolonged  care  and 
careful  observation,  75  percent  are  alive 
today,  the  majority  leading  active  physi- 
cal lives  ten  years  after  the  onset  of  the 
disease." 

Irvington  House,  the  only  sanatorium 
in  the  country  for  children  afflicted  with 
rheumatic  heart  disease,  now  is  conduct- 
ing in  the  institution  a  "closed  colony" 
study  of  the  obscure  and  little  understood 
causes.  For  the  five-month  period  of  the 
study  a  group  of  young  patients  is  being 
isolated  from  all  other  children,  while  a 
similarly  afflicted  group  of  children  who 
must  remain  in  tenement  homes  also  is 
being  studied.  Comparison  of  observations 
is  expected  to  yield  valuable  information 
in  understanding  the  factors  which  influ- 
ence the  course  of  the  disease. 

New  Rulings — New  York  has  a  new 
law  that  requires  a  syphilis  test  of  all 
women  in  pregnancy.  ...  A  law  will  go 
into  effect  in  the  state  July  1,  1940  re- 
quiring all  persons  nursing  for  hire  to 
obtain  a  state  license,  either  as  a  profes- 
sional nurse  (R.N.)  or  as  a  practical 
nurse.  [See  Survey  Midmonthly,  Febru- 


ary 1938,  page  48.]  ...  A  legislative 
commission  on  public  health  and  medical 
care  was  provided  with  an  appropriation 
of  $15,000  to  study  health  needs  of  the 
state  and  draft  a  long  range  state  health 
program.  The  commission  is  directed  to 
give  attention  among  other  things  to 
proposals  for  increase  of  preventive  ef- 
forts through  public  health  services,  the 
question  of  adequate  medical  care 
through  public  funds  for  persons  of  low 
income,  and  the  use  of  public  funds  for 
the  support  of  medical  education  and 
research. 

High  Score — Boston,  Mass,  came  off 
in  first  place  among  the  cities  of  over 
half  a  million  population  in  the  1937 
awards  of  the  annual  City  Health  Con- 
test conducted  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  cooperation  with  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Health  Association.  The 
awards  are  given  not  for  the  "healthiest 
city"  but  for  the  most  effective  efforts 
put  forward  during  the  year  by  all  agen- 
cies and  groups  in  the  community  to 
meet  the  total  local  health  problem. 
Some  of  the  activities  considered  by  the 
judges  are  safety  of  water  supply,  milk 
supply,  medical  and  nursing  service,  pre- 
ventive measures  taken  in  the  community, 
school  health,  and  control  of  tuberculosis 
and  venereal  disease.  Other  cities  which 
received  first  awards  in  their  classes  in- 
clude: Louisville,  Ky.,  Providence,  R.  I., 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Sacramento,  Calif., 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 
Additional  awards  were  given  in  each 
class,  and  special  awards  to  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Brookline,  Mass.,  Detroit,  Mich., 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Pasadena,  Calif.,  Schenec- 
tady,  N.  Y.,  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  all 
winners  twice  or  more  before  and  there- 
fore barred  from  the  regular  contest  but 
recognized  for  maintaining  their  previous 
high  standards. 

The  CCC 

PHE  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  runs  into  big  fig- 
ures which  go  to  show,  says  Robert  Fech- 
ner,  director,  that  the  program  has  been 
"a  good  investment  of  public  funds."  The 
program  has  furnished  employment  to  an 
aggregate  of  2,242,000  people  including 
more  than  two  million  enrollees,  young 
men  for  the  most  part  in  their  'teens. 
Of  their  cash  allowances  while  at  camp 
$435  million  has  been  returned  to  needy 
dependents  at  home.  The  whole  project 
has  cost  so  far  $1,920,000,000.  Mr.  Fech- 
ner  offers  an  impressive  tabulation  of  the 
accomplishment  of  CCC  boys  in  projects 
of  reforestation,  erosion  control,  forest 
fire  protection,  recreational  facilities,  and 
so  on.  Sixty-five  thousand  illiterates  were 
taught  to  read  and  write,  he  says,  and 
400,000  men  left  camps  for  private  jobs 
before  their  period  of  enrollment  wa 
completed. 
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Boy's  Eye  View— Not  by  columns  of 
figures  but  by  the  personal  reactions  of 
£jr»  who  have  been  through  the  mill  is 
the  CCC  camp  appraised  in  a  study,  The 
8CC  Through  the  Eyes  of  272  Boys,  by 
Helen  M.  Walker,  associate  professor  of 
family  case  work  in  the  School  of  Applied 
1  Sciences,  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
ty. (94  pp.  Price  $1  from  Western 
Reserve  University  Press,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.)  The  study  is  based  on  interviews 
with  a  sample  of  the  6500  or  so  boys 
from  Cuyahoga  County  discharged  from 
camps  prior  to  June  1936.  The  detailed 
stories  make  interesting  reading. 
Professor  Walker  and  her  associates  con- 
clude that  the  values  from  the  camp  ex- 
perience fall  into  two  general  classifica- 
tions: improved  physical  conditions  and 
financial  gains;  greater  maturity  and  self- 
confidence.  They  believe  that  the  long 
time  value  of  the  experience  would  be 
enhanced  by  more  careful  selection  of  en- 
rollees  and  of  staff,  better  equipped  edu- 
cational advisers  and  more  adequate  in- 
terpretation of  the  camps'  objectives  and 
practices  to  the  boys,  their  families  and 
the  general  public. 

The  Public  Approves — According  to 
a  recent  poll  by  the  American  Institute 
of  Public  Opinion  of  a  carefully  selected 
cross-section  of  voters  a  great  majority 
of  "we,  the  people," — 78  percent  of  those 
canvassed — believe  that  the  CCC  camps 
should  be  made  a  permanent  institution. 
Democrats  were  a  shade  more  enthusias- 
tic for  the  camps  than  Republicans,  the 
former  standing  85  percent  in  favor  of 
the  camps,  the  latter  62  percent.  About 
three  fourths  of  the  voters  canvassed 
held  that  military  training  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  camp  duties. 

Professional 

!PHE  responsibility  of  schools  of  social 
work   in   preparing  workers   to  meet 
the  new  demands  of  public  welfare  and 
social  security  programs,  state   and  fed- 

Ieral,  will  be  the  core  of  a  three-year 
research  project  made  possible  through  a 
grant  to  the  American  Association  of 
Schools  of  Social  Work  from  the  social 
science  division  of  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation. The  study  will  examine  the  types 
and  number  of  professional  workers  re- 
quired by  the  public  social  services  and 
will  review  standards  of  social  work 
education  and  methods  of  accrediting  new 
schools  and  assisting  the  association's 
member  schools. 

Marian  Hath  way  as  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  association  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  study  as  a  whole.  A  large  advisory 
committee  includes  representatives  of  the 
federal  and  state  public  services,  the 
schools  of  social  work,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, federal  educational  agencies,  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers 
and  other  agencies  in  or  related  to  social 


work.  A  smaller  planning  committee  with 
Robert  Lansdale  of  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work  as  chairman  is  now  at 
work  and  the  study  will  get  under  way 
at  once. 

Hard  Times — Faced,  in  common  with 
other  federations  and  chests,  with  a  fall- 
ing off  in  contributions  due  to  the  de- 
pression the  New  York  Federation  for 
the  Support  of  Jewish  Philanthropic  So- 
cieties has  moved  to  reduce  the  budgets 
of  its  ninety-one  affiliated  agencies  from 
the  $4,491,658  voted  for  1937  to  $4,280,- 
000  for  1938.  Several  weeks  ago  it  was 
thought  that  the  cut  might  have  to  be 
something  like  12  percent,  but  the  final 
decision  of  the  board  of  directors  brought 
that  down  to  4.7  percent. 

Commenting  on  the  cut  Mrs.  Sidney 
C.  Borg,  acting  president  of  Federation, 
said:  "The  board  was  mindful  of  the 
great  need  that  exists  and  that  must  be 
met,  and  also  of  the  danger  of  adding  to 
the  already  overburdened  deficits  of  the 
institutions.  .  .  .  But  the  board  had  the 
courage  and  the  faith  in  the  contributing 
public  to  vote  the  largest  allowance  it 
has  granted  to  the  affiliated  agencies  in 
any  year  since  1931,  except  for  last  year." 

While  the  decision  was  pending,  the 
board  heard  a  committee  of  the  Social 
Service  Employes'  Union  Local  No.  19, 
United  Office  and  Professional  Workers 
of  America,  CIO,  protesting  the  budget 
reduction.  On  the  night  of  board  action, 
the  union  held  a  mass  meeting  attended 
by  several  hundred  members  and  sym- 
pathizers. Speakers  included  Michael 
Forge  of  the  CIO  Transport  Workers 
Union,  Edwin  Berry  Burgum,  president 
of  the  College  Teachers  Union ;  Lucille 
McGorky,  organizer  for  the  State, 
County  and  Municipal  Employes  Union, 
CIO  affiliate,  and  Allan  S.  Haywood, 
regional  director  of  the  CIO.  Following 
the  board  action  William  Piehl,  national 
organizer  of  the  union,  declared  that 
"Even  this  reduction  will  work  serious 
hardship  on  the  services  and  standards 
of  the  agencies." 

Training  on  the  Job — Forty  states 
and  Alaska  have  included  some  provision 
for  training  workers  in  their  1938  plans 
for  child  welfare  service  according  to  a 
recent  issue  of  The  Child,  monthly  news 
publication  of  the  U.S.  Children's  Bu- 
reau. Twenty-five  jurisdictions  (including 
Alaska)  have  included  plans  for  educa- 
tional leave  for  employed  staff  members 
to  attend  a  recognized  school  of  social 
work;  eighteen  have  provided  more  than 
one  type  of  training  for  staff  members ; 
nineteen  have  added  to  their  staffs  a  spe- 
cial consultant  or  supervisor  of  training 
for  their  child  welfare  workers;  nine 
have  established  training  units,  some  of 
them  in  cooperation  with  local  approved 
schools  of  social  work.  In  seven  states 
where  it  had  been  necessary  to  employ 
a  number  of  inexperienced  staff  members, 


institutes  were  planned,  as  well  as  other 
forms  of  training.  "A  definite  trend  ap- 
pears toward  a  predominance  of  plans 
for  educational  leave  to  attend  recognized 
schools  of  social  work  and  of  plans  for 
supplementing  the  service  given  by  the 
regular  field  supervisor  through  the  addi- 
tion of  a  training  supervisor  to  the  staff." 
In  New  York  state  laws  have  been 
passed,  though  no  funds  have  yet  been 
appropriated,  to  make  possible  in-service 
training  fellowships  for  public  welfare 
workers,  with  continuance  of  salary  dur- 
ing the  training  period.  The  plan,  de- 
signed especially  for  localities  where  few 
trained  workers  are  available,  would  per- 
mit three  to  six  months  in  schools  ac- 
credited in  particular  fields.  Due  to  lack 
of  an  appropriation,  however,  the  only 
division  of  the  State  Welfare  Depart- 
ment now  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
new  legislation  is  that  of  child  welfare 
in  connection  with  the  social  security 
services.  In  this  division  a  fund  of  $4500 
is  available  for  fellowship  purposes,  ear- 
marked from  a  larger  sum  allotted  to  the 
state  by  the  child  welfare  division  of  the 
U.S.  Children's  Bureau,  to  help  localities 
provide  more  complete  and  effective  ser- 
vices for  neglected,  dependent,  handicapped 
and  delinquent  children.  Under  this  plan 
the  trainees  are  selected  following  a 
request  from  the  local  welfare  authorities 
for  such  training.  With  the  approval  of 
the  State  Welfare  Department  and  the 
Children's  Bureau,  workers  are  sent  to 
a  school  of  social  work  for  such  training 
as  the  needs  of  the  particular  situation 
suggest.  During  the  absence  of  local  staff, 
trained  state  workers  are  supplied  as 
substitutes. 

Summer  Study — A  list  of  summer 
courses  and  institutes  of  interest  to  nurses 
of  all  varieties  is  given,  conveniently  clas- 
sified, in  the  American  Journal  of  Nurs- 
ing, April  1938,  pages  491-6.  Listing  of 
courses  of  special  interest  to  public  health 
nurses  appears  in  the  magazine,  Public 
Health  Nttrsino,  April  1938,  pages  250-3. 

The  third  Seminar  on  Social  Work,  a 
European  study  tour  directed  by  Marion 
Hathway,  of  the  division  of  social  work 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  has  been 
announced  by  Edutravel,  55  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  The  party  will  sail  from 
New  York,  July  6. 

The  department  of  social  work  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  will 
offer  three  courses  in  the  advanced  grad- 
uate curriculum  in  a  summer  session, 
June  20-JuIy  30.  Information  from  the 
department,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  .  .  .  The  De- 
troit Children's  Aid  Society  will  give  its 
fifth  annual  summer  institute  for  student 
workers,  June  20-August  12.  Leon  W. 
Frost  is  in  charge.  .  .  .  The  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
has  announced  that  college  credit  courses 
for  the  training  of  teachers  and  super- 
visors of  sight-saving  courses,  will  be 
given  at  the  1938  summer  sessions  of  the 
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following  institutions:  Tulane  University, 
New  Orleans,  La.;  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio;  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle,  Wash.;  University  of  Hawaii, 
Honolulu;  Wayne  University,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  State  Teachers  College,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. ;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, N.  Y.  Most  of  the  courses  begin 
around  mid-June  except  the  last  two, 
which  start  in  early  July.  Information 
from  the  registrars  of  the  colleges. 

Northwestern  University,  on  the 
McKinlock  Campus,  is  offering  for  the 
second  year  a  summer  session  course  in 
the  interpretation  of  social  work.  Apply 
to  William  F.  Byron,  at  the  university. 
.  .  .  George  Williams  College,  Chicago, 
will  hold  a  graduate  summer  school  for 
professional  workers  in  leisure  time  agen- 
cies. A  wide  range  of  courses  has  been 
arranged. 

Package  Libraries — A  package  library 
service  for  county  welfare  departments 
is  planned  by  the  Indiana  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  to  be  coordinated  with  the 
state's  in-service  training  for  workers. 
Books  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  loan  for  a 
period  probably  around  six  weeks.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  service  will  make 
available  books  that  are  now  difficult  to 
obtain  and  will  be  the  beginning  of  a 
much  larger  service. 

Write  a  Peace  Play — A  one-act  play 
contest,  sponsored  by  the  Religious 
Drama  Council  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Federation  of  Churches,  will  close 
July  1.  The  contest  is  open  to  any  man 
or  woman  anywhere  in  the  world  and 
prizes  begin  with  $200.  All  manuscripts 
must  be  original  one-act  plays,  dealing 
with  peace,  not  exceeding  one  hour's  play- 
ing time  and  suitable  for  production  by 
church  groups  of  children,  young  people 
or  adults.  Details  from  the  Religious 
Drama  Council,  71  West  23  Street,  New 
York. 

Corning  Events — The  sixteenth  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  Conference  will  be 
held  in  London  June  20-24.  .  .  .  The 
American  Home  Economics  Association 
will  meet  June  28-July  1  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  .  .  .  The  Second  Midwest  Conference 
and  Institute  on  Adult  Education  will  be 
held  August  7-14  at  College  Camp,  Lake 
Geneva,  Wis.  under  auspices  of  the  Adult 
Education  Council  of  Chicago  and  Mid- 
west committee  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Association  for  Adult  Educa- 
tion. Eduard  C.  Lindeman  will  be  con- 
ference leader.  Information  from  Ralph 
McCallister,  secretary  of  the  council,  224 
South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  .  .  . 
The  Summer  Institute  for  Social  Progress 
will  meet  July  9-23  on  the  Wellesley  Col- 
lege campus,  Wellesley,  Mass.  The  insti- 
tute will  center  on  the  question,  "What 
part  can  the  citizen  of  the  United  States 
play  in  the  world  situation?"  Informa- 
tion from  Grace  Osgood,  14  West  Elm 
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Avenue,  Wollaston,  Mass.  .  .  .  The 
twenty-third  National  Recreation  Con- 
gress will  be  held  October  3-7  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  ...  The  American  Public 
Health  Association  will  meet  October  25- 
28  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  .  .  .  The  national 
conference  of  the  youth  section,  Ameri- 
can Country  Life  Association,  will  be 
held  November  2-5  on  the  topic,  Improv- 
ing Our  Rural  Civilization. 

People  and  Things 

tj^ROM  private  social  work  to  public 
has  become  a  familiar  transition,  but 
to  turn  from  public — "big"  public — to 
the  problems  of  the  private  agency  is 
news.  That  is  the 
course  which  has 
been  taken  by  Fred- 
erick I.  Daniels  who 
headed  New  York 
State's  TERA  until 
it  was  merged  with 
the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare, 
when  he  became  first 
deputy  commission- 
er. Now  Mr.  Daniels  will  guide  the 
activities  of  the  Brooklyn  N.Y.  Bureau 
of  Charities.  As  general  secretary  suc- 
ceeding Douglas  P.  Falconer,  now  head- 
ing the  working  staff  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Fund,  Mr.  Daniels  will  direct  one 
ot  the  oldest  private  social  work  agencies 
in  the  country  and  the  largest  agency  in 
Brooklyn  for  federated  community  ser- 
vice. In  the  middle  twenties  Mr.  Daniels 
was  director  of  the  Juvenile  Aid  Bureau 
of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.  and  later  executive  of  the  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.  Children's  Bureau. 

Into  the  position  of  first  deputy  com- 
missioner of  the  state  department,  which 
Mr.  Daniels  has  vacated,  stepped  Mary 
L.  Gibbons,  who  succeeds  to  her  new 
post  from  that  of  deputy  commissioner 
for  the  New  York  City  office  of  the  de- 
partment. Miss  Gibbons  headed  New 
York  City's  Emergency  Relief  Bureau 
during  some  of  its  most  difficult  years  and 
followed  that  with  a  brief  return  to  the 
Catholic  Charities,  the  agency  from 
which  the  depression  first  drafted  her  for 
relief  work. 

For  Distinguished  Service — Judge 
Julian  W.  Mack,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Survey  Associates,  this 
year  was  given  the  annual  award  of  Zeta 
Beta  Tau  fraternity  recognizing  the 
American  who  has  done  most  for  Jewry. 
The  selection  was  made  by  a  poll  of  edi- 
tors representing  the  Anglo-Jewish  press 
in  the  United  States.  .  .  .  Another  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  Survey  Associates  to 
be  acclaimed  recently  is  Felix  Frank- 
furter of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  who 
was  given  a  scroll  of  honor  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Immigrant  Welfare 
as  one  of  several  "distinguished  citizens 


of  foreign  birth  who  have  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  American  life." 

Walter  S.  Gifford,  one  of  whose  many 
claims  to  distinction  is  the  presidency  of 
the  New  York  Charity  Organization 
Society,  Dorothy  Thompson,  journalist, 
and  John  W.  Davis,  former  president 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  re- 
ceived this  year's  gold  medals  for  dis- 
tinguished service  to  humanity  from  the 
National  Institute  of  Social  Sciences.  In 
the  presentation  to  Mr.  Gifford,  the 
COS  was  described  as  "a  model  of  care- 
ful organization."  .  .  .  Daniel  C.  Beard, 
a  founder  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
was  given  the  annual  award  of  the  grand 
master's  medal  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  New  York, 
honoring  his  achievement  as  "a  molder  of 
the  America  of  tomorrow."  .  .  .  The 
Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Society  of 
New  York  dedicated  its  biennial  meet- 
ing on  May  22  to  celebration  of  the 
eighty-ninth  birthday  of  Adolph  Lewi- 
sohn,  for  many  years  a  benefactor  of 
education,  art  and  various  philanthropies. 

Earned  Leisure — Helen  L.  Myrick 
of  Chicago,  general  director  of  the  Illi- 
nois Society  for  Mental  Hygiene,  resigned 
this  spring  and  is  heading  for  California 
for  rest  and  recreation.  'Way  back  in 
1923  Miss  Myrick  was  busy  organizing 
psychiatric  social  work  for  the  society 
and  since  has  been  executive  secretary 
and  general  director. 

Comings  and  Goings — Louis  Res- 
nick,  director  since  its  inception  of  the 
informational  service  of  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Board,  Washington,  resigned  as  of 
June  1.  He  will  set  up  shop  in  New  York 
as  a  public  relations  and  public  education 
counsel  at  15  East  26  Street.  Comment- 
ing on  his  resignation,  a  Washington 
newspaper  columnist  pointed  out  that 
with  the  informational  service  budget  cut 
from  $450,000  in  1937  to  a  scheduled 
$129,000  for  next  year,  whoever  succeeds 
to  the  job  will  face  the  problem  of  a 
drastically  cut  budget  to  do  the  biggest 
public  educational  job  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

John  F.  Hall,  who  has  been  with  the 
Washington  State  Department  of  Social 
Security,  recently  became  director  of  the 
Washington  Children's  Home  Society. 
Calvin  J.  Nichols  succeeds  Mr.  Hall  in 
the  state  department.  .  .  .  Roberta  Pres- 
cott,  R.  N.,  formerly  with  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital,  New  York,  is  a  new  field 
assistant  with  the  New  York  Tubercu- 
losis and  Health  Association.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Stephen  Manheimer  of  Coral  Gables, 
Fla.,  formerly  assistant  director  of  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital,  New  York,  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  hospital  of  the 
same  name  in  Chicago.  .  .  .  Percy  L. 
Dunn  from  Hornell,  N.  Y.  has  succeeded 
James  H.  Beard  as  scout  executive  of  the 
Manhattan  Council  of  the  Boy  Scout 
Foundation  of  Greater  New  York.  Mr. 
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Beard  resigned  after  filling  the  post  for 
eighteen  years. 

Charles  E.  Hendry,  faculty  member  of 
;!•    Williams   College,   Chicago   and 
author  of  the  Cleveland,  Ohio  study,  Be- 
tween   Stacks    and    Spires,    recently    ac- 
cepted appointment  to  the  staff  of  Boys' 
Cluhs  of  America  as  director  of  program 
and    personnel    training.    .    .    .    Morris 
Ploscowe,    recently    a    research    associate 
with  Boys'  Clubs  of  America,  has  been 
appointed    deputy    commissioner    of    the 
Department  of  Investigation,  New  York. 
.  .  .   Dewey  R.  Jones,   for  several  years 
ate  adviser  on  Negro  affairs  in  the 
Department   of   the   Interior,   has 
been    appointed    assistant    to    Charlotte 
(Orr,  director  of   Hull-House,   Chicago. 
Jones    and    his    wife,    Faith    Jones 
Survey    Midmonthly,    May     1938, 
•hP   160]    wno   is   an   assistant   director 
with  the  Chicago  Relief  Administration, 
•lie    first    Negro    residents    at    Hull- 
e.    .    .    .    Edwina    Hazzard    has    re- 
•fencd  from  the  staff  of  the  registration 
bureau   of   the   New  York  Charity   Or- 
ganization Society  to  become  director  of 
the   information   and   referral   bureau   of 
the   Federation  of   Churches  of   Greater 
New  York.  .  .  .  Josephine  Walker,  from 
Alabama,  is  a  regional  secretary  with  the 
newly   organized   public   welfare   depart- 
ment of  the   New  York  State  Charities 
Aid  Association. 

Walter  J.  Campbell  has  resigned  from 
ist  as  chief  of  the  educational  divi- 
sion   of    the    Social    Security    Board    at 
ngton    to   become    educational    ad- 
of    the    extension    division    of    the 
Town    Hall,    Inc.,    New   York.    He   will 
have    charge   of   working    with    local    or 
national   groups   which   use   or  desire   to 
use  Town  Hall's  well-known  radio  pro- 
gram,  The   Town    Meeting  of   the  Air, 
as   part   of   their   local   educational    pro- 
grams. 

Grace  Marcus,  nationally  known  for 
her  progressive  thinking  and  writing  in 
social  case  work,  has  resigned  from  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  New 
York,  where  she  has  been  case  consul- 
tant. She  will  spend  her  time  pursuing 
n  studies  in  case  work  in  which 
she  has  long  been  interested."  .  .  .  Edward 
.  Cass,  secretary  of  the  American 
Prison  Association  and  a  member  of  the 
Ne»  York  State  Commission  of  Cor- 
rection, represented  the  United  States  at 
meetings,  last  month,  of  the  International 
Penal  and  Penitentiary  Commission  in 
Florence,  Italy,  where  plans  were  made 
for  the  international  penal  congress  to  be 
held  in  Rome  in  1940. 

About  Nurses — During  the  recent  bi- 
ennial convention  of  the  American  Nurses 
Association  the  Walter  Burns  Saunders 
Memorial  award,  given  annually  "to  those 
who  have  devoted  their  professional  lives 
to  sympathetic  and  intelligent  bedside 
nursing,"  was  presented  to  Helen  Mc- 
Donough  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  chairman  of 
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the  private  duty  section  of  the  ANA. 
The  award  was  made  to  Miss  McDon- 
ough  as  representative  of  all  bedside 
nurses  and  replicas  of  the  medal  given 
will  be  sent  to  presidents  of  every  state 
nurses'  association. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  issue  of  The 
Trained  Nurse  and  Hospital  Review 
appeared  recently,  a  lively,  gold-jacketed 
testimonial  to  the  growth  of  the  nursing 
profession  and  the  possibilities  of  longev- 
ity for  professional  magazines. 

Announcement  comes  from  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
of  the  establishment  of  two  scholarships 
amounting  to  $1250  each  to  be  awarded 
annually  over  a  period  of  five  years  to  an 
American  nurse  and  a  nurse  from  a  for- 
eign country.  The  scholarships,  which  pro- 
vide for  attendance  at  the  courses  of  the 
Florence  Nightingale  International  Foun- 
dation in  London,  are  memorials  to  the 
late  Clara  D.  Noyes  who  was  national 
director  of  the  Red  Cross  nursing  service 
until  her  death  in  1936. 

Officers  elected  by  the  three  national 
professional  nursing  organizations  at  the 
recent  biennial  session  in  Kansas  City 
include:  American  Nurses'  Association — 
president,  Julia  C.  Stimson  of  New 
York,  vice-presidents,  Katherine  J.  Dens- 
ford,  Minnesota  and  Pearl  Mclver,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  National  League  of 
Nursing  Education — president,  Nellie  X. 
Hawkinson  of  Illinois;  National  Organi- 
zation for  Public  Health  Nursing — 
president,  Grace  Ross  of  Michigan,  vice- 
presidents,  Marion  G.  Howell,  Ohio  and 
Mrs.  Roessle  McKinney,  New  York. 

New  Plant— The  widely  known  head- 
quarters at  850  East  58  Street,  Chicago, 
for  organizations  relating  to  government 
and  welfare,  has  been  vacated  for  a  fine 
new  building  bearing  the  euphonious  ad- 
dress, 1313  East  60  Street.  Among  or- 
ganizations located  here  are  the  Ameri- 
can Municipal  Association,  American 
Public  Welfare  Association,  American 
Public  Works  Association,  American  So- 
ciety of  Planning  Officials,  Civil  Service 
Assembly  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, Council  of  State  Governments, 
International  City  Managers'  Association, 
National  Association  of  Housing  Officials, 
Public  Administration  Clearing  House, 
Public  Administration  Service. 

Rubinow  Memorial  —  Commemorat- 
ing the  life  and  interests  of  the  late 
Isaac  M.  Rubinow,  a  project  to  provide 
a  library  for  the  School  for  Social  Work 
in  Jerusalem  has  been  undertaken  with 
the  sponsorship  of  the  League  for  Labor, 
Palestine.  The  library  project,  to  be 
known  as  the  Isaac  M.  Rubinow  Mem- 
orial Collection,  was  initiated  in  consulta- 
tion with  Henrietta  Szold,  head  of  the  . 
recently  established  Department  of  So- 
cial Work  of  Palestine.  Chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  for  the  memorial  is 
Solomon  Lowenstein  of  the  Jewish  Fed- 


eration  of  New  York;  executive  com- 
mittee members  include  Paul  Kellogg, 
Dr.  Michael  M.  Davis,  Dr.  John  Slaw- 
son  and  Abraham  Epstein,  all  of  New 
York. 

Deaths 

'"THE  Rev.  John  Christian  Pringle, 
noted  British  social  worker  and 
churchman,  director  and  consulting  sec- 
retary of  the  London  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society,  with  which  he  had  long 
been  associated;  member  of  the  Public 
Assistance  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council;  author  of  authoritative 
material  on  economics  and  the  relief  of 
unemployment.  Most  of  his  life  was  de- 
voted to  helping  the  poor  parishes  in 
London's  East  End  and  to  studying  the 
functions  of  voluntary  charity.  One  of 
his  fellow-workers  writes:  "In  the  world 
of  social  work  I  see  no  one  to  take  his 
place.  He  brought  such  a  vigorous  and 
completely  individual  mind  to  every  ques- 
tion— free  from  all  prepossessions  as  to 
the  'correct'  or  orthodox  way  of  looking 
at  it,  and  if  his  own  strong  view  did  not 
always  meet  with  one's  complete  agree- 
ment, it  was  always  stimulating,  and  sent 
one  searching  into  the  foundations  of 
one's  own  position.  And  his  industry  in 
study  and  in  keeping  abreast  of  all  that 
was  being  thought  was  really  staggering." 

CHARLES  LORINC  BRACE,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three  at  his  home  in  California. 
Mr.  Brace  resigned  in  1927  after  thirty- 
seven  years  as  director  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  of  New  York  City,  a  post 
in  which  he  succeeded  his  father,  the 
founder  of  the  organization.  Father  and 
son  served  the  society  for  seventy-five 
years. 

JAMES  H.  FOSTER,  for  thirty  years  in  the 
service  of  the  state  of  New  York.  Be- 
ginning as  an  institution  inspector  for 
the  State  Board  of  Charities,  he  was 
made  assistant  commissioner  in  1913,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  director  of 
the  child  aid  bureau  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare. 

A.  G.  KNEBEL,  general  secretary  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of 
Cleveland,  and  formerly  regional  secre- 
tary for  the  eastern  region,  national 
council  of  the  YMCA. 

LAWRENCE  MARX,  president  of  New 
York's  Federation  for  the  Support  of 
Jewish  Philanthropic  Societies  and  an 
associate  chairman  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Fund. 

ANNE  LYON  HANSEN,  R.N.,  for  years 
director  of  the  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Visiting 
Nurse  Association  and  connected  with 
many  activities  of  the  nursing  profession 
in  New  York. 
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For  Spain 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  Social  Workers 
Committee  to  Aid  Spanish  Democracy  is 
planning  a  meeting  at  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  in  Seattle  on  the 
subject,  Spain:  Democracy  and  World 
Peace.  The  meeting  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  June  29  from  3 :30  to  5  in 
the  Aerie  Room  of  the  Hotel  Senator. 
The  chairman  will  be  Linton  B.  Swift, 
director  of  the  Family  Welfare  Associa- 
tion of  America.  Professor  Ralph  H. 
Gundlach,  psychology  department  of  the 
University  of  Washington  will  be  the 
leading  speaker.  John  A.  Kingsbury  and 
Paul  Kellogg,  editor  of  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  and  Survey  Graphic  will  also 
speak.  JEN  B.  CHAKIN 

Social  Workers  Committee 
to  Aid  Spanish  Democracy 

Should  Miss  Bailey  Say—? 
To  THE  EDITOR:  Miss  Bailey  says,  in 
"speaking  of  interpretation"  [Survey 
Midmonthly,  February  1938,  page  46] 
".  .  .  doesn't  it  follow  that  the  concept 
of  social  work  in  any  given  community 
is  the  lengthened  shadow  of  some  social 
worker?"  On  the  opposite  page,  speaking 
of  Ohio,  is  a  description  of  inhuman 
welfare  legislation  passed  by  the  state's 
lawmakers,  "representatives  of  the  people 
of  a  great  state  where  humane  and  pro- 
gressive principles  of  social  welfare  ser- 
vices long  have  been  pioneered  and  prac- 
ticed." 

It  is  not  quite  clear  to  me  how  we 
can  relate  these  two  ideas.  Certainly,  the 
city  of  Cleveland  alone  has  had  long  and 
distinguished  service  by  competent  pro- 
fessional and  lay  personnel  in  the  field 
of  social  welfare.  If  we  add  to  Cleveland 
the  similar  high  quality  in  concept  and 
practice  of  social  work  in  many  other 
cities  and  communities  of  the  state,  and 
if  such  quality  of  work  represents  in- 
dividual social  workers,  why  would  not 
the  sum  total  be  better  reflected  in  the 
state  legislature's  recent  action  than,  ap- 
parently, it  is? 

Isn't  it  possible  that  Miss  Bailey's 
statement  may  have  been  true  in  the 
average  small  or  middle-sized  American 
community  prior  to  the  depression  of 
1930,  but  that  social  work  finds  itself 
engulfed  in  a  series  of  forces  that  no 
longer  make  possible  such  a  situation.  I 
am  thinking  of  a  particular  city  of  a 
hundred  thousand,  where  in  1920  to  1930 
concepts  and  standards  of  social  work 
were  fixed  at  a  high  level  largely  because 
of  the  pioneering  work  done  by  a  particu- 
lar social  worker  in  the  years  just  pre- 
ceding 1920.  Now  that  community  finds 
itself  unable  to  retain,  let  alone  carry  on 


at  the  former  standard,  its  present  wel- 
fare and  relief  services.  The  city  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  terrific  controversy  as  to 
whether  its  many  thousand  industrial 
workers  shall  have  the  right  to  organize. 
It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  conflict 
overshadows,  disrupts  and  makes  practi- 
cally impossible  the  former  concepts  and 
truths.  May  it  not  be  that  the  forces, 
stresses  and  strains,  and  the  new  develop- 
ments in  a  social  and  economic  life  re- 
quire a  restating  of  Miss  Bailey's  prin- 
ciple? CHARLES  H.  ALSPACH 
Boston,  Mass. 

"It  Seems  to  Me" 

To  THE  EDITOR:  It  happens  that  I  was 
an  early  advocate  of  political  action  by 
social  workers.  I  have  also  consistently 
urged  that  agencies  in  the  field  of  social 
case  work  avoid  the  epithet  of  "pallia- 
tive" by  constantly  interpreting  the  causes 
and  conditions  with  which  they  are  deal- 
ing, to  a  wider  public  in  terms  of  pre- 
ventive legislation. 

However,  in  view  of  recent  events,  it 
seems  to  me  increasingly  evident  that  the 
organization  of  the  profession  as  such, 
for  professional  matters  such  as  stand- 
ards, tenures,  training,  personnel  proce- 
dures and  ethics,  should  not  be  the  or- 
ganization through  which  members  of  the 
profession  take  political  action.  An  or- 
ganization which  endorses  candidates  or 
parties  and  even  more,  an  organization 
which  backs  one  of  its  members  for  a 
party  office  nomination,  will  be  considered 
by  the  public  thereafter  as  a  self-inter- 
ested pressure  group,  and  its  subsequent 
appeals  in  the  name  of  professional  stand- 
ards will  be  correspondingly  discounted. 
If  a  group  of  social  workers  wishes  to 
organize  for  political  action,  that  is  of 
course  quite  within  their  rights;  and  if 
an  officer  of  a  professional  organization 
wishes  to  run  for  office,  his  professional 
ethics  and  those  of  the  organization  may 
be  kept  clear-cut  by  his  temporary  resig- 
nation from  the  official  position  in  the 
organization.  Otherwise  it  will  seem,  in- 
evitably, that  his  official  position  has 
been  used  for  political  purposes.  Even 
such  a  situation  does  not  altogether  avoid 
what  the  scripture  calls  "the  appearance 
of  evil." 

Though  weak  numerically,  the  influence 
of  social  workers  used  to  be  considerable 
because  of  their  supposed  disinterested- 
ness. The  effort  to  exert  influence  through 
direct  voting  power  weakens  such  public 
influence  as  was  once  wielded  by  the  pro- 
fession. The  pressure  groups  are  not  only 
backing  the  profession  out  onto  a  limb, 
but  they  are  in  danger  of  creating  a 
cleavage  between  the  profession  and  the 
general  public,  which  is  the  equivalent 


of  sawing  off  the  limb.  The  very  groupi 
which  is  endeavoring  to  exert  political 
pressure  upon  the  public  is  alienating, 
public  support  by  some  of  its  tactics.. 
Many  years  of  interpretation  will  be  re- 
quired to  heal  the  scars. 

THOMAS  D.  ELIOTI 
Northwestern   University,  Evanston,  III. 

Flood   Echoes 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Cooperation  in  social 
endeavor  has  been  so  long  the  goal  of 
Survey  Associates  that  I  know  you  will 
be  interested  to  learn  that  it  reached  its 
flowering  during  the  disastrous  floods 
which  swept  over  five  southern  California 
counties  the  first  week  in  March. 

Disasters  are  not  new  in  Red  Cross 
experience.  But  complete  coordination  of 
relief  forces  and  cordial  inter-agency  re- 
lationship is  a  goal  seldom  attained. 
From  the  moment  it  was  realized  that  a 
major  flood  was  developing,  all  public 
and  private  agencies  sprang  into  action, 
performing  perfectly  their  special  seg- 
ment of  the  emergency  task. 

Under  the  direction  of  our  Red  Cross 
Chapters,  hundreds  of  Legionnaires  and-j 
Legion  Auxiliary  women,  the  Salvation 
Army,  the  Family  Welfare,  the  Volun- 
teers of  America,  the  Catholic  Welfare- 
Bureaus  (to  mention  but  a  few)  opened 
their  halls,  fed  the  refugees,  did  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  bring  comfort 
and  relief  to  stricken  populations.  Blan- 
kets were  furnished  by  army  posts  andii 
CCC  camps;  in  Long  Beach  the  National 
Guard  turned  cooks,  as  refugees  were 
cared  for  in  the  armory  with  food  fur- 
nished by  the  Red  Cross.  With  bridges 
down  and  railroad  tracks  destroyed,  the- 
Coast  Guard  carried  the  mail  to  coast 
cities.  All  agencies  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment summoned  their  man  power.  Sher- 
iff's men  hacked  their  way  on  foot,  peril- 
ously clinging  to  the  cliffs,  or  breaking, 
through  mountain  slides  with  tractors,  to 
find  the  slender  trails  leading  to  marooned 
cabins,  while  airplanes  circled  overhead 
dropping  food  to  stranded  groups  and 
signalling  that  help  was  on  its  way.  It 
was  a  magnificent  demonstration  of  com- 
munity cooperation.  A.  L.  SCHAFER 
Manager,  American  Red  Cross, 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  San  Francisco 

NOTE:  As  further  echo  of  the  flood  the 
editors  quote  from  a  letter  of  Rex  Thomp- 
son,  superintendent   of   charities   of   Los 
Angeles  County:  "One  of  the  outstanding 
accomplishments  was  the  performance  of ' 
the  ambulance  drivers  of  the  Los  Angeles 
General    Hospital.    The    day   the    storm 
was  at  its  height,  ten  ambulances  of  the 
hospital  traveled   a  total  of   1322  miles, 
carrying  a  total  of  120  patients.  Doctors 
on  the  hospital  staff  reported  eleven  ba- 
bies born   at   private   residences   on   that : 
same   day,   whereas   the   normal   average- 
per  day  is  three.  Excitement  and  fear  arei 
believed  to  be  the  causes  of  the  increase, 
doctors  stated." 
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Book  Reviews 


Contribution  to  History 

THE  MENTALLY  ILL  IN  AMERICA,  by  Albert 
IVutsch.  Doubleday,  Doran.  530  pp.  Price  $3 
postpaid  of  Surrey  MulmonlUy. 

""THE  magnitude  of  mental  illness  as  a 
cause  of  family  disintegration  is  but 
slightly  understood  by  welfare  agencies 
and  social  workers.  In  some  states,  agen- 
cies for  diagnosis  and  care  of  the  men- 
tally disturbed  now  function  so  smoothly 
that  "out  of  sight  is  out  of  mind."  Oc- 
casionally we  are  brought  up  short  by 
learning  that  the  number  of  beds  in  men- 
tal hospitals  is  approximately  equal  to 
that  in  all  other  hospitals  put  together; 
that  in  the  state  of  New  York  alone  the 
number  of  patients  in  the  state  hospitals 
(where  all  mental  patients  are  cared  for) 
i*  just  under  70,000;  that  the  maintenance 
and  care  of  these  patients  cost  $23  mil- 
lion in  1936,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost 
of  additions  and  improvements  averaging 
$10  million  a  year  for  the  last  decade. 
Every  social  worker  and  every  social 
agency  should  therefore  be  informed  of 
the  general  outlines  of  the  broad  sub- 
ject of  mental  disturbance  as  an  adverse 
factor  in  social  well-being.  Not  only 
should  they  know  the  subject  as  it  is  to- 
day, hut  they  should  know  its  growth  and 
development  through  the  years  to  its 
present  status. 

That  undertaking  happily  has  been 
made  entirely  simple  by  Mr.  Deutsch  in 
his  book,  The  Mentally  111  in  America, 
A  History  of  Their  Care  and  Treatment 
from  Colonial  Times.  Unlike  many  recent 
books,  this  is  exactly  what  its  title 
describes.  An  enormous  amount  of  pains- 
taking research  has  gone  into  its  prepa- 
ration and  the  material  is  presented 
interestingly,  objectively,  and  with  a  fine 
sense  of  relative  importance.  To  anyone 
who  has  any  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
this  includes  everyone  interested  in  social 
welfare,  virtually  all  of  it  will  be  easy  to 
read.  In  fact,  it  is  hard  to  lay  the  book 
aside. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  New 
York's  legislation  of  1890,  which  estab- 
lished a  complete  system  of  state  care 
for  the  insane,  has  been  followed  by 
similar  provision  in  twenty-three  other 
states.  A  few  states  cling  to  the  county 
care  system,  and  a  larger  number  as 
yet  have  no  definite  plan  of  public  pro- 
vision for  the  mentally  ill. 

The  broad  subject  of  social  welfare 
now  includes  such  vast  areas  of  interest 
and  organized  activity  that  we  should  be 
extremely  grateful  for  a  dependable  his- 
tory, hy  a  qualified  person,  covering  the 
development  and  present  aspects  of  any 
sector  of  that  broad  subject.  Mr.  Deutsch 
has  placed  us  all  under  obligation  by 
di>in_'  the  history  of  the  mentally  ill  in 


America  so  well  that  it  need  not  be 
undertaken  again  until  called  for  by  new 
developments  subsequent  to  1937.  The 
writing  and  publication  of  the  volume 
was  arranged  for  through  the  American 
Foundation  for  Mental  Hygiene. 
New  Yort  HOMER  FOLKS 

Rich  Man,  Poor  Man — 

LIFE  EARNINGS  IN  SELECTED  OCCUPA- 
TIONS IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  by  Harold 
F.  Clark.  Harper.  408  pp.  Price  $5  postpaid 
of  Survty  Midmonlhly. 

'TPO  aid  the  million  or  two  young  peo- 
pie  who  each  year  ask  certain  prosaic 
questions  of  vocational  counselors,  this 
book  makes  a  brave  attempt  to  evaluate, 
solely  in  terms  of  life  incomes,  the  chief 
professions  and  a  few  commercial  occu- 
pations. The  authors  are  authorities  on 
education  and  guidance.  Professor  Clark 
is  head  of  educational  economics  at 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University, 
and  his  four  associates,  Mervyn  Cro- 
baugh,  Wilbur  I.  Gooch,  Byrne  J.  Hor- 
ton  and  Rosemary  N.  Kutak,  also  are 
educators. 

The  authors  were  irked  into  under- 
taking this  project  by  their  impatience 
with  the  superficial  and  erroneous  asser- 
tions made  about  earnings  in  various 
occupations,  and  by  the  conviction  that 
however  inadequate  the  final  result  of 
their  research,  it  would  be  more  reliable 
than  current  information  and  would 
break  ground  for  further  factual  studies. 
With  regard  to  expected  comments  on 
their  material,  they  cheerfully  offer  to 
supply  ten  defects  to  each  one  that  critics 
may  suggest — a  ratio  which  any  author 
possessing  the  requisite  candor  would  ad- 
mit to  be  normal. 

In  rating  incomes  of  the  professions, 
the  annual  average  was  found  to  be: 
medicine,  $4850;  law,  $4730;  dentistry, 
$4170;  engineering,  $4410;  architecture, 
$3820;  college  teaching,  $3050;  social 
work,  $1650;  journalism,  $2120;  minis- 
try, $1980;  library  work,  $2020;  public 
school  teaching,  $1350. 

This  table  runs  counter  to  beliefs  cur- 
rent in  many  quarters,  and  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  the  information  given  is  wholly 
correct  because  there  is  a  seeming  failure 
to  take  full  account  of  expenses  entailed 
by,  let  us  say,  physicians  and  lawyers  in 
maintaining  their  offices  and  employing 
assistance,  in  sharp  contrast  for  example 
to  the  circumstances  of  college  professors. 
Hence,  while  the  book  compiles  and  in- 
terprets a  wide  variety  of  data  and  should 
be  a  good  compendium  of  existing  infor- 
mation, its  chief  value  for  the  moment 
lies  in  its  challenge  to  current  assump- 
tions. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to 
point  out  the  author's  findings  that:  "One 


of  the  most  striking  things  revealed  by 
the  investigation  was  the  consistency  with 
which  each  occupation  maintained  it  was 
underpaid.  No  one  who  reads  the  state- 
ments of  men  high  in  each  profession 
complaining  of  the  low  income  in  that 
profession  can  help  being  amused  and 
puzzled.  Doctors  complain  of  the  high 
incomes  of  engineers,  architects  and  even 
bricklayers;  dentists  complain  of  the  in- 
comes of  lawyers  and  plumbers;  and  so 
on  through  the  entire  list,  each  profes- 
sion protesting  that  it  is  underpaid  com- 
pared with  the  others." 

There  is  realism  in  the  courageously 
expressed  opinion  that:  "Owing  to  some 
fortunate  chance,  people  who  are  in  the 
professions  have  managed  to  get  into 
positions  of  advantage."  Those  who  dis- 
agree and  others  interested  in  this  field 
would  do  well  to  get  this  informative 
volume.  HERMAN  FELDMAN 

Amos   Tuck  School  of  Administration 
and  Finance,  Dartmouth  College 

Premature  Likeness 

A    HISTORY   OF  THE    BUSINESS   MAN.  by 
Miriam    Beard.    Macmillan.    779    pp.    Price    $5 

postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

TPHIS  volume  deals  with  the  political, 
social  and  especially  the  cultural  his- 
tory of  the  business  man  as  a  class,  from 
ancient  times  to  the  present.  It  is  a  survey 
of  a  popular  rather  than  a  scholarly  char- 
acter, setting  forth  much  information 
familiar  only  to  scholars  and  uncovering 
significant  topics  which  historians  often 
have  overlooked.  The  volume  has  a  wide 
sweep  of  content  and  an  easy  style;  more- 
over it  contains  a  great  deal  of  generali- 
zation and  interpretation.  It  is  both 
interesting  and  entertaining,  though  its 
779  large  pages  sometimes  grow  monoto- 
nous from  sheer  length  and  detail. 

The  book  varies  greatly  in  quality, 
in  content  and  emphasis.  It  suffers  from 
a  difficulty  common  to  surveys;  that  is, 
the  unevenness  and  inaccuracy  of  the  ma- 
terials available.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
author  has  overlooked  excellent  mono- 
graphic studies,  as  for  example  in  her 
treatment  of  Venice  and  of  America  in 
the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  undiscriminating  selection  of  the 
dramatic  and  colorful  in  those  cases  sug- 
gests a  striving  to  be  journalistic.  More- 
over Miss  Beard  takes  great  liberties 
with  her  material  in  an  occasional  shut- 
tling of  centuries  and  in  drawing  gen- 
eralizations which  her  presentation  does 
not  support. 

This  volume  fortunately  follows  no 
simple  philosophy  and  has  no  thesis  to 
prove.  It  would,  however,  have  been 
strengthened  if  the  author  had  had  a 
greater  familiarity  with  the  history  of 
business.  That  knowledge  among  other 
things  should  have  made  for  greater  pre- 
cision in  the  use  of  such  terms  as  capital- 
ism, realtor  and  speculator,  and  should 
have  helped  to  avoid  the  distortion  of 
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the  picture  which  came  from  drawing  the 
business  man  after  the  pattern  of  political 
history. 

For  her  failure  to  deal  adequately  with 
business  the  author  is  not  wholly  respon- 
sible since  that  subject  has  been  little 
cultivated  by  historians.  She  has  under- 
taken a  task  which,  at  best,  could  not  be 
done  satisfactorily  at  this  time.  It  is  al- 
ways a  question  whether  a  premature 
work  is  good  or  bad  in  its  results.  Miss 
Beard's  book  may  stimulate  interest  in 
the  subject  and  thus  perform  a  valuable 
historical  service.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
reviewer  it  can  have  no  other  lasting 
significance.  HENRIETTA  M.  LARSON 

Harvard  University 

Britain  Surveys   Her   Health 

REPORT  ON  THE  BRITISH  HEALTH  SER- 
VICES. PEP  (POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  PLAN- 
NING), 15  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  London.  430  pp. 
Price  10s.  6d.  To  be  ordered  direct  of  the  PEP. 

PHE  anonymous  authors  of  this  report, 
who  spent  three  years  mapping  out 
the  field  and  gathering  material  for  it, 
have  virtually  done  the  work  of  a  Royal 
Commission.  The  British  health  services 
.are  such  a  complex  admixture  of  govern- 
mental, philanthropic,  voluntary  and  pri- 
vate agencies,  more  or  less  discrete  yet 
more  or  less  cooperating,  some  national 
in  scope  but  others  quite  local,  that  it  is 
something  of  an  achievement  simply  to 
become  oriented  among  them,  and  a  much 
greater  one  to  describe  them  accurately 
and  to  assess  their  relative  importance. 
All  of  this  the  P  E  P  report  does,  and 
does  well. 

Taking  a  middle-of-the-road  definition 
of  what  constitutes  health  services,  the 
authors  review  not  only  those  services 
which  have  to  do  with  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  sickness,  but  also  various 
agencies  which  have  a  relatively  imme- 
diate bearing  upon  the  prevention  of  sick- 
ness and  the  promotion  of  health.  For 
example,  "environmental  services"  are  de- 
scribed, including  regulation  and  inspec- 
tion of  the  food  and  water  supply,  control 
of  infectious  diseases,  slum  clearance  and 
so  on.  The  maternity  and  child  welfare 
services  and  the  school  medical  service 
are  fully  described,  as  are  the  medical  and 
ancillary  professions,  as  well  as  the  hos- 
pitals and  special  services  such  as  those 
for  venereal  diseases,  mental  illnesses, 
care  of  cripples,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind. 

Research,  nutrition,  physical  education, 
and  various  experimental  services  both 
voluntary  and  governmental  are  dealt 
with  as  special  topics  of  the  report.  The 
section  on  National  Health  Insurance  is 
especially  complete  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  agency  in  the  report's  con- 
clusions and  recommendations.  The  at- 
tempt is  made  also  to  estimate  the  actual 
effect  of  these  many  services  on  the  na- 
tion's health  and  to  determine  whether 
the  public  is  getting  an  adequate  return 
from  its  annual  expenditure  of  200  mil- 


lion on  the  prevention  and  care  of  sickness. 

The  significant  findings  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  P  E  P  report  are  not  diffi- 
cult to  summarize.  "The  health  services 
suffer  greatly  from  confusion  and  over- 
lapping, and  in  order  to  minimize  this 
we  propose  their  reorientation  around 
the  general  practitioner,  who  should  be 
enabled  to  bring  the  resources  of  the 
health  services  on  the  one  hand  into  con- 
tact with  the  needs  and  peculiarities  of 
the  individual  patient  on  the  other.  .  .  ." 
It  is  proposed  to  make  better  use  and 
improved  arrangement  of  existing  ser- 
vices and  to  extend  the  medical  service 
under  National  Health  Insurance  to  the 
families  of  the  eighteen  million  workers 
already  provided  for  under  that  scheme, 
and  also  to  link  up  that  service — at  pres- 
ent limited  to  the  resources  of  the  general 
practitioner — with  the  clinics,  hospitals, 
and  specialists  in  each  region  of  the  coun- 
try. Gaps  in  the  present  services  are  to 
be  filled,  especially  those  involving  pre- 
school children  and  the  dependents  of 
insured  persons.  A  much  greater  degree 
of  coordination  is  sought  among  the  many 
public  and  voluntary  agencies  which  con- 
trol these  services.  The  evidence  is  quite 
convincing  that  all  this  can  be  financed 
by  savings  effected  through  coordination 
and  by  a  modest  increase  in  the  contribu- 
tions now  paid  'by  wage  earners  for  pur- 
poses of  health  insurance,  with  a  com- 
parable Exchequer  grant. 

In  reviewing  the  report,  The  Spectator 
(London)  urges  "expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  the  kind  of  service  which  only 
the  general  practitioner  can  render,"  par- 
ticularly as  diagnostician,  and  adds: 
"Fortunately,  we  have  for  that  great 
purpose  the  popular  system  of  National 
Health  Insurance  ready  to  hand.  The 
step  which  would  conform  most  nearly  to 
the  temper  and  needs  of  our  time  would 
be  the  extension  of  the  existing  panel  ser- 
vice to  the  wife  and  young  children  of  the 
wage  earner  by  virtue  of  his  contributory 
rights." 

The  British  Medical  Association  has 
long  been  urging  just  such  a  step,  and 
such  is  the  expressed  wish  of  representa- 
tives of  the  insured  wage  earners  and 
their  dependents  who  together  comprise 
nearly  80  percent  of  the  total  population 
of  Great  Britain.  Second  only  to  this  is 
the  other  demand  that  the  facilities  of 
laboratories,  up-to-date  diagnostic  ap- 
paratus, and  consultants  be  brought  into 
the  range  of  medical  service  under  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance  and  also,  if  pos- 
sible, provision  for  hospitalization  under 
arrangements  permitting  continuous  su- 
pervision by  the  family  practitioner. 

The  PEP  report  will  certainly  bring 
into  sharp  focus  the  many  problems  of 
the  existing  health  services  and  will 
doubtless  serve  as  an  incentive  to  more 
speedy  action  by  Parliament  on  legisla- 
tion that  has  really  been  hanging  fire  for 
a  number  of  years,  some  of  it  since  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Na- 


tional Health  Insurance  in  1926.  Ameri 
can  readers  will  find  the  P  E  P  repor- 
the  most  valuable  existing  source  of  de- 
scriptive and  statistical  information  abou. 
the    various    British    health    services,    it. 
which  Americans   are   becoming  increas 
ingly  interested. 

DOUGLASS  W.  ORR,  M.D' 

Menninger  Clinic,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Counting  the  Causes 

DYNAMIC  CAUSES  OF  JUVENILE  CRIME 
by  Nathaniel  D.  M.  Hirsch.  Sci-Art  Pub 
lishers.  250  pp.  Price  $3.25;  sold  only  to  insti 
tutions  and  professional  people. 

AS  director  of  the  Wayne  Count; 
**•  Clinic  for  Child  Study  attached  t< 
the  juvenile  court  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  thi 
author  has  studied  approximately  a  thou 
sand  delinquent  children  and  has  made  ; 
detailed,  statistical  classification  of  thi 
causes  of  juvenile  delinquency  as  a  back 
ground  to  his  effort  to  deal  with  thi 
problem  in  scientific  and  practical  fashion 
In  this,  as  in  earlier  studies  which  treai 
of  the  causes  and  results  of  behavior  pat' 
terns,  it  is  evident  that  the  complexity  o 
the  problem  and  the  many  interacting  fac- 
tors make  real  statistical  measuremen' 
almost  impossible.  "We  merely  compute 
and  correlate  some  of  their  effects  01 
precipitates." 

Although  Mr.  Hirsch  supplements  th( 
usual  classification  of  hereditary  and  en- 
vironmental causes  with  the  additional 
categories  of  accidental  causation  andi 
genius,  he  does  not  entirely  make  his  case 
that  these  are  separate  categories  rathei 
than  inherent  in  the  other  two.  The  find- 
ings of  the  statistical  study  of  delinquency 
factors  in  all  the  cases  show:  heredity's 
contribution,  59.8  percent;  environment's 
contribution,  38.9  percent;  accidental  con- 
tribution, 1.3  percent.  Another  analysis 
reveals  that  at  least  65  percent  of  all  the 
children  suffered  from  major  emotional, 
personality  or  mental  deviations.  This 
percentage  of  deviation  probably  is  almost 
five  times  as  great  as  that  found  in  the 
population  at  large.  The  feebleminded 
were  15  percent.  The  unstable  and  those 
with  emotional  or  personality  disorders 
were  more  numerous,  41  percent.  Glan- 
dular or  endocrine  disturbances  accounted 
for  4  percent. 

A  special  study  of  broken  homes  agrees 
with  the  work  of  Shaw  and  McKay  in 
Chicago — that  broken  homes  are  not  in 
themselves  important  causes  of  delin- 
quency. The  author  points  out  that  there 
are  two  types  of  broken  homes.  The  nor- 
mal home,  affected  by  death,  hospitaliza- 
tion or  other  causes,  does  not  produce 
delinquents  in  markedly  greater  numbers 
than  does  the  unbroken  home.  But  in  the 
abnormal  type  of  home — where  there  is_ 
delinquency,  neglect  or  poor  constitutional 
make-up  of  the  parents — these  basal 
causes  of  broken  homes  also  are  impor- 
tant factors  in  a  great  amount  of  juvenile1 
delinquency. 

It  was  found  again  in  this  study  that 
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*  high  percentage  of  delinquents  oi  bor- 
derline general  intelligence  are  above  the 
average  in  mechanical  ability.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  public  schools  should  train 
mechanical  talent  rather  than  attempt  to 
develop  the  intellectual  powers  of  these 
children. 

Nearly  half  the  book  is  devoted  to  de- 
tailed individual  case  reports,  valuable 
for  the  student  and  the  practical  worker 
as  diagnostic  studies.  However,  except  in 
one  case  they  appear  woefully  lacking  in 
indicating  the  processes  or  results  of 
treatment.  Little  correlation  is  indica- 
ted between  the  psychiatric  treatment, 
consisting  chiefly  of  office  interviews*  be- 
tween the  child  and  the  psychologist,  and 
treatment  by  social  workers. 

Mr.  Hirsch  reiterates  the  conclusions 
of  the  Gluecks,  in  One  Thousand  Juve- 
nile Delinquents,  that  a  court  clinic 
should  be  a  treatment  as  well  as  a 
diagnostic  agency  and  should  relate  its 
diagnoses  to  the  carrying  out  of  its  rec- 
ommendations. Nowhere  has  this  been 
fully  tried.  When  these  steps  have  been 
taken  and  when  all  treatment  agencies, 
including  clinics,  are  correlated  and 
manned  by  an  adequate  number  of  trained 
workers,  we  shall  begin  not  only  to 
understand  juvenile  delinquency,  but  to 
cure  it.  CHARLES  L.  CHUTE 

National  Probation  Association 

Today's  American  Home 

THE  1938  BOOK  OF  SMALL  HOUSES,  edit- 
rd  hy  the  editors  of  Tkr  Architectural  Forum. 
Simon  and  Schuster.  197  pp.  Price  $1.96  post- 
paid of  Survey  Miimonthly. 

THIS  guide  for  the  prospective  home 
owner  contains  131  attractive  photo- 
graphs of  single-family  houses  ranging 
in  price  from  $1000  to  $12,000.  Charts, 
diagrams,  and  general  specifications  have 
been  included  for  all  the  illustrations, 
but  specific  details  and  dimensions  for 
the  most  part  have  been  omitted.  The 
principles  of  house  building  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  various  related  professions 
are  set  forth  in  the  introductory  pages. 
Four  useful  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration planning  pamphlets  are  included 
u  a  supplement. 

The  low  cost  home  of  1938  would  be 
"bequeathed  with  dignified  simplicity," 
would  have  a  living  porch  facing  the  gar- 
den, garage  under  the  house,  compact 
kitchen,  recreation  room  in  the  base- 
ment, intelligent  use  of  light  colors,  more 
electrical  outlets,  windows  and  closets. 
A  screened  back  yard  would  be  the  cen- 
ter of  outdoor  home  life.  If  the  desires  of 
the  public,  according  to  the  Niagara 
Hudson  Survey  which  is  reported  in  the 
book,  were  included  in  this  1938  model 
house,  it  would  be  of  colonial  or  English 
type  with  brick  construction,  insulated, 
would  have  a  fireplace,  a  storage  room 
for  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  basement, 
a  ground  floor  bedroom  or  den,  separate 
dining  and  living  rooms,  a  tub  shower, 
and  automatic  hot  water  heater. 


10  BEST  SELLERS 

for  Social  Workers 

Compiled  from  Orders  Received 
by  The  Survey  during  May 

MORE  THAN  ONE  DOLLAR 

1.  SOCIAL  AGENCY  BOARDS  AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM 

EFFECTIVE,  by  Clarence  King J1.25 

2.  HANDBOOK  ON  SOCIAL  CASE  RECORDING,  M,  C.  Bristol  1.50 

3.  THE  WASTED  LAND,  by  Gerald  W.  Johnson  1.50 

4.  PERSONALITY  AND  THE  CULTURAL  PATTERN, 

by  James  S.  Plant,  M.D. 2.50 

5.  SOCIAL  CASE  RECORDING,  by  Gordon  Hamilton  2.50 

ONE  DOLLAR  OR  LESS 

1.  THE  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  WORKER,  by  Russell  H.  Kurt*  $1.00 

2.  THE  CASE  WORKER'S  DESK  MANUAL,  by  Erie  Fiske  Young        1.00 

3.  RETREAT  FROM  REASON,  by  Lancelot  T.  Hogben  1.00 

4.  HOW  TO  INTERPRET  SOCIAL  WORK,  by  Helen  Cody  Baker  and 

Mary  Swain   Rout*ahn 1-00 

5.  SOCIAL  WORKER'S  DICTIONARY,  fey  Young  and  McClenakan 

ORDER  THESE  BOOKS  POSTFREE  FROM 
SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  112  EAST  19  STREET.   NEW  YORK  CITY 


Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  Book 
of  Small  Houses  in  later  years  will  con- 
tain more  illustrations  of  houses  which 
actually  have  been  constructed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles,  standards,  and 
preferences  set  forth  in  the  text  of  this 
book?  In  addition  to  the  relatively  dis- 
organized production  of  a  few  custom- 
built  dwellings  each  year,  America  must 
devise  techniques  for  building  houses  in 
large  numbers  for  the  low  and  middle  in- 
come groups. 
New  York  SYDNEY  MASLEN 

Concept  of  God 

THE  MODERN  FAMILY  AND  THE  CHURCH, 
by  Regina  Westcott  W'ieman.  Harper.  407  pp. 
Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

IJERE   is   an   excellently   realistic  pic- 
ture  of  the  present-day  crisis  in  the 


family,  the  church,  and  the  country  at 
large,  with  special  reference  to  church 
and  family.  Part  III,  devoted  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  church  within  the  family  is 
particularly  good,  since  it  is  concerned 
not  only  with  the  problems  of  family  life, 
such  as  marriage  and  the  guidance  of 
children,  but  suggests  a  method  of  coun- 
seling in  family  difficulties.  Illustrative 
situations  are  discussed,  with  indications 
of  the  best  modes  of  meeting  difficulties. 
Besides  complete  bibliographies,  the  book 
includes  guiding  outlines  for  study  groups, 
with  detailed  suggestions  for  developing 
every  branch  of  such  studies.  Definitions 
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are  frequent,  together  with  emphasis  on 
significant  needs,  both  in  inner  and  in 
outer  organization. 

The  church-at-large  is  admonished 
that  it  will  be  "destroyed  if  it  has  reached 
the  point  where  its  multiplicity  of  wills 
toward  sustaining  divisiveness  is  held  su- 
perior to  God's  will  toward  building 
unity  of  function."  Naturally  the  family 
is  described  as  the  situation  most  open  to 
influences  favoring  the  presence  and  the 
work  of  God. 

The  "interweaving  of  the  interests  of 
men  into  larger  wholes  which  increase 
the  abundance  and  meaning  of  all  living" 
is  said  to  create  human  personality  "out 
of  the  vegetative  organism  of  the  infant," 
and  this,  the  author  says,  is  God.  Other 
and  more  definite  statements  accompany 
these  generalities.  We  are  once  more  re- 
minded that  "God  is  love."  The  kingdom 
is  once  more  said  to  be  "within."  But  for 
the  most  part,  God  as  "value-making 
power"  becomes  so  general  that  the  dis- 
cussion lacks  emphasis  and  inspiration. 
The  reader  who  is  accustomed  to  deriv- 
ing meaning  from  utterances  which  need 
to  be  "particularized  in  regard  to  im- 
personal love"  will  see  the  force  of  the 
author's  argument  and  supply  the  dyna- 
mic which  is  lacking. 

Altogether,  this  sounds  rather  too  aca- 
demic. In  practice  social  workers  are 
confronted  by  the  opposites  of  such  ideals. 
When  a  situation  is  so  highly  intellec- 


CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISEMENTS 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Experienced  resident  director  for 
girls.  Jewish  Settlement  near  New  York. 
Apply  7510  Survey. 

WANTED:  Caseworker  with  training  and  some 
experience  for  Child  Guidance  Agency  in  Chi- 
cago. State  age,  qualifications  and  give  refer- 
ences. 7511  Survey. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

CASEWORKER.  Six  years  public  agency.  Five 
quarters  Social  Service  training.  Family  Wel- 
fare and  Child  Guidance  Field  Work.  Desires 
private  agency  opening  anywhere  in  Cook 
County,  Illinois.  7501  Survey. 

SECRETARY-STENOGRAPER,  cultured,  re- 
sourceful, adaptable ;  capable  assuming  respon- 
sibility, routine ;  college  graduate ;  writing 
ability  ;  attractive  personality  ;  thorough,  varied 
experience ;  social  service,  industrial,  publish- 
ing, literary.  7604  Survey. 


Have  you    property  to 
sell  or  rent]? 

— Cottages  to  rent — or  for  sale? 

Advertise  in  the  special  real  estate  and 

resort  section  in  the  JULY  and  AUGUST 

issues  of  SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

Rates:    30  cents  a  line, 
$4.20  per  inch 

ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

112  East  19th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Presented   by    Federal    Theatre 
for  New  York  City 

A   Division   of 
The  Works  Progress  Administration 


E.  P.  Conkle's 

PROLOGUE 
TO  GLORY 

MAXINE  ELLIOTT'S  THEATRE 

39th  Street,  East  of  Broadway 

Evenings  8:40,  25c  to  #1.10 

Matinee  Saturday  2:40,  25c  to  83c 


ONE  THIRD 
OF  A  NATION 

ADELPHI   THEATRE 

54th  Street,  East  of  7th  Avenue 

Evenings  8:40,  25c  to  83c 

Matinee  Saturday  at  2:40 


Wm.  Du  Bois' 

HAITI 


LAFAYETTE    THEATRE 
131st  St.,  7th  Ave.       Evenings  8:40 
Best  Seats  55c — 500  Good  Seats  25c 


Your  Own  Afeiey 

This  is  the  counseling  and  placement  agency 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing, 
National,  Non-Proflt  making. 


(Agency) 
122  East  22nd  Street.  7th  floor.  New  Tork 


FOR  RENT 


Seven  room  house  on  fifty  acres  of  meadow  and 
woodland  bordering  lake.  Fishing,  boating, 
bathing,  electricity,  bathroom,  fireplace,  tele- 
phone. $75  month.  CAMP,  quarter-mile  from 
house,  many  charms,  no  conveniences.  $40 
month. 

A.  W.  Hitchcock,  R.  D.  1,  Southbridge,  Mass. 
Tel.  Brimfield  9-11. 

LITERARY  SERVICE 

Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  BIS 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  $3.00 
a  year.  60  West  60  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SEEMAN  BROS.,  INC. 

Groceries 

Hudson   and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

Display 21c  per  line 

Non-display  5c  per  word 

Minimum   Charge     .     $1.00   per  insertion 

Discounts   .       .       5%  on   three  insertions 

CASH    WITH    ORDER 

Survey  Midmonthly 
112  E.  19th  Street         New  York 


10,000  Seats  at  #1.10  for  June,  July 
and  August 

NOW  ON  SALE  at  BOX  OFFICE 
and  BY  MAIL 

New  York's  Hit  Musical  Revue 

"PINS  and  NEEDLES" 

7th  Month. 

Mats.    Wed.    &   Sat.    55c   to   #2.20 
Evgs.  55c  to  #2.75 

LABOR  STAGE 
39th   St.    &   6th  Ave.  BRyant   9-1163 


tualized,  it  is  a  question  of  restatement 
all  along  the  line,  in  language  of  actual 
experience  in  aiding  individuals  to  find 
their  readjustment.  Possibly  it  is  better 
to  begin  with  individuals  and  work  to- 
ward the  general  principles  of  this  book. 
Then,  with  bettered  families,  it  may  be 
possible  to  show  in  what  sense  God  is  an 
interweaving  value-making  power. 

HORATIO  W.  DRESSER 
First  Unitarian  Congregational  Society 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Doctor  Looks  at  Doctoring 

FTHTY    YEARS    A    COUNTRY    DOCTOR,    by 

William    N.    Macartney,    M.D.    Button.    584    pp. 
Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  MidmontMy. 


exactly  autobiography,  nor  an 
experienced  man's  comments  on  life, 
nor  advice  to  young  men  entering  a  pro- 
fession, nor  a  diatribe  against  the  profes- 
sion's high  priesthood  —  this  book  is  yet 
in  a  measure  all  of  these. 

In  the  early  pages,  good  biography,  the 
author  describes  life  as  medical  student 
and  intern  in  New  York  in  the  late 
eighties.  There  are  several  chapters  of 
remarks  about  stuffed-shirt  specialists, 
therapeutic  pooh-'bahs  and  dead  beats, 
which  probably  express  in  an  adequate, 
if  not  original  way,  the  views  of  many 
competent  practitioners.  At  least  two 
thirds  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  obser- 
vations on  disease  and  therapeutics,  with 
which  are  interspersed  wisecracks  writ- 
ten more  for  the  author's  than  the  read- 
er's amusement.  Rightly,  the  therapeutic 
advice  is  written  for  physicians  —  the  book 
cannot  become  a  household  medical  hand- 
book. In  fact  although  the  style  of  the 
book  is  entirely  informal,  an  ignorant 
physician  could  not  follow  its  advice,  for 
a  knowledge  of  disease  is  assumed. 

By  all  objective  standards,  the  book 
indicates,  country  doctors  were  doing  as 
well  by  their  patients  as  city  doctors.  This 
reader  would  like  to  know  how  Dr. 
Macartney  kept  up  with  the  various  med- 
ical discoveries,  and  his  reaction  to  the 
changes  in  medical  practice.  The  book 
probably  will  appeal  chiefly  to  physicians. 
DANIEL  C.  DARROW,  M.D. 
Yale  University 

Run  of  Shelves 

THE  NATIONAL  AND  WORLD  JAMBOREES 
IN  PICTURES.  Prepared  and  published  by 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  171  pp.  Price  $2 
from  the  organization,  2  Park  Avenue,  New 
York. 

WITH  a  maximum  of  pictures  and  a 
minimum  of  text  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica tell  the  story  of  the  first  national 
jamboree  held  in  Washington  last  sum- 
mer and,  following  it,  the  fifth  world 
jamboree  held  in  Holland.  The  pictures, 
hundreds  of  them,  are  lively  and  full  of 
action,  conveying  an  impression  of  vigor 
and  good  fun.  Assembled  for  variety  and 
continuity  and  beautifully  printed  they 
are  bound  to  stir  nostalgic  twinges  in  old 
boys  and  yearning  in  young  ones. 
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GOING 


Whether  or  not  you  are  about  to 
join  the  4,999  other  social  workers 
bound  for  Seattle,  now  is  the  time  to 
think  of  GLOBE,  intimate  journal  of 
travel  and  world  interest. 

If  you  are  staying  at  home,  GLOBE 
will  give  you  many  a  pleasant  inter- 
lude of  vicarious  travel. 

If  you  are  going  along,  GLOBE 
will  hold  your  interest  when  you  have 
tired  for  the  moment  of  scenic 
grandeur.  For  GLOBE  is  not  just 
another  magazine,  it  is  a  different 
hind  of  magazine.  Small  enough  to  fit 
comfortably  into  your  coat  pocket  or 
an  odd  corner  of  your  bag,  GLOBE  is 
large  enough  to  contain  130  color- 
fully illustrated  pages  of  fiction, 
articles,  reportages. 

GLOBE  is  a  travel  magazine  in  the 
sense  that  it  garners  its  material  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  GLOBE 
is  a  literary  journal  in  that  it  brings 
you  such  writers  as  Ezra  Pound, 
Stephen  Leacock,  Ruth  Suckow, 
Christopher  Hollis,  Ludwig  Bemel- 
mans,  Vardis  Fisher,  et  al.  GLOBE  is 
many  magazines  in  one,  possessing  a 
character  distinctly  its  own. 

Ask  to  see  a  copy  at  any  of  the 
better  newsstands,  we  are  sure  you 
will  like  it,  so  sure  in  fact,  that  if 
there  is  still  time  before  the  train 
leaves  for  Seattle  we  would  like  to 
send  you  a  complimentary  copy. 

The  coupon  below  is  for  your  con- 
venience. Mail  it  today! 

GLOBE  MAGAZINES,  Inc. 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Gentlemen : 

Please  send  me,  without   charge  or  obligation,  a   recent 

copy  of  GLOBE  Q 

or 

I  enclose  one  dollar    ($1.00).    Please  send  me   the   next 
six  issues  of  GLOBE  Q 


NAME  .... 
ADDRESS 


Coming  Soon  in 


WHEN  IT  REALLY  HAPPENED 

Richard  W.  Hale,  Jr.  of  Princeton  University  turns  the  pages 
of  history  to  England  in  1834-41.  What  really  happened,  he 
now  asks  —  and  answers,  when  the  Poor  Law  Commission 
"cleared  the  relief  rolls"?  And  how  can  the  experience  of 
those  turbulent  days  help  a  practical  man  solve  some  of 
the  perplexing  problems  in  America  today? 


THE  PLAGUE  OF  CHRONIC  SICKNESS 

Dr.  Ernst  P.  Boas,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  chronic 
illness  of  the  New  York  Welfare  Council  and  assistant 
clinical  professor  of  medicine  at  Columbia  University,  points 
out  the  "mad  confusion  of  patients  and  institutions"  that 
exists  in  a  sorely  neglected  field  of  medical  care.  Moreover, 
he  outlines  a  community  program  to  combat  this  disturbing 
drain  on  the  nation's  physical  and  economic  vitality. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS  AND  UNIONS 

John  Fitch  of  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  longtime 
student  of  labor  relations,  poses  some  pointed  questions:  Are 
social  workers  and  trade  unions  going  in  the  same  direction? 
Are  not  both  concerned  with  social  and  economic  security, 
with  freedom  of  speech  and  press,  with  democratic  processes, 
self-direction  and  self-control?  If  the  answer  is  Yes  —  and 
Mr.  Fitch  thinks  it  is  —  then  why  shouldn't  social  workers 
join  unions? 


AM  I  A  SOCIAL  WORKER? 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Neal  of  Cincinnati  puts  the  question  to  "Miss 
Bailey."  For  thirty  years  he  has  been  in  health  work,  rubbing 
elbows  with  social  workers,  dealing  with  social  problems, 
administering  institutions  for  the  indigent  and  infirm.  But 
he  lacks  the  technical  requirements  which  "by  book  and 
candle"  would  make  him  a  social  worker.  So,  he  says,  "all 
I  can  do  is  to  sit  on  the  various  boards  that  hire  and  fire 
them."  If  Dr.  Neal  isn't  a  social  worker — what  is  he? 


SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY,  112  E.  19  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Enter  my  subscription  for  £]  one  year  at  $3  OR  n  two  years  at  $5. 
Q  I  enclose  payment  in  full,  OR  Q  I  will  pay  in  30  days.    SM  6-38 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Civic,  National,  International 


National  Red  Cross 

Foundations 

? 

Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not— 
why  not? 
Rates   are 
thirty   cents 
per  line 

THE    AMERICAN    NATIONAL   RED    CROSS— 

Administered  through  National  Headquar- 
ters in  Washington.  D.  C.,  and  three  Branch 
Offices  in  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis  and 
Washington.  D.  C.  There  are  3711  local 
chapters  organized  mostly  on  a  county  basis. 
Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are:  Disaster 
Relief,  Civilian  Relief,  First  Aid  and  Life 
Saving,  Home  and  Farm  Accident  Preven- 
tion Service,  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the 
Sick,  Junior  Red  Cross,  Nursing  Service, 
Nutrition  Service,  Public  Health  Nursing, 
Volunteer  Service  and  War  Service. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

INC.  —  IB   West   16th    Street,    New    York.    A 
national  organization  for  research  and  field 
service.  Activities  include  :  assistance  to  state 
and    local    agencies   in    organizing    activities 
and  promoting  legislation  ;  research  in  legis- 
lation, vocations,  statistics,   and  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  blind  ;  maintenance  of  a 
reference  lending  library.  M.  C.  Migel,  Presi- 
dent ;  Robert   B.   Irwin,   Executive  Director. 

RUSSELL   SAGE  FOUNDATION  —  For  the  Im- 

Industrial Democracy 

provement  of  Living  Conditions  —  Shelby   M. 
Harrison,  General  Director;  130  E.  22nd  St., 
New  York.  Departments  :  Charity  Organiza- 
tion,  Consumer   Credit  Studies,  Delinquency 
and    Penology,    Industrial    Studies,    Library, 
Recreation,      Social      Work      Interpretation, 
Social  Work  Year  Book,  Statistics,  Surveys. 
The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion   offer    to    the    public    in    practical    and 
inexpensive   form   some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant   results    of    its    work.     Catalogue    sent 
upon  request. 

LEAGUE   FOR   INDUSTRIAL    DEMOCRACY— 

Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  problems 
of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19th  Street,  New 
York  City. 

THE  PAMPHLET  SHELF 


Public  Service 

FILMS  AS  AN  AID  IN  TRAINING  PUB- 
LIC  EMPLOYES,  by  John  E.  Devine. 
From  the  Committee  on  Public  Administra- 
tion, Social  Science  Research  Council.  Price 
$1  from  the  committee,  306  East  35  Street, 
New  York. 

A  thorough  discussion  of  current  and 
potential  uses  of  films  as  training  material 
in  public  service  and  for  other  instruc- 
tional purposes.  Production  methods  are 
discussed  and  a  catalog  of  existing  films 
related  to  the  public  service  is  given. 


PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION  IN  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT,  by  Lewis 
Meriam.  62  pp.  Price  50  cents  from  the 
publisher,  The  Brookings  Institution,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

An  analysis  of  the  problem  of  personnel 
administration,  an  evaluation  of  the  merits 
of  a  civil  service  board  or  commission 
versus  a  one  man  administration  and 
recommendation  for  an  extended  classified 
civil  service  under  the  present  three-man 
commission  strengthened  as  to  powers  and 
with  more  adequate  appropriations. 
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THE  LABOR  CRISIS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  by  George  Sokolsky.  Wiley.  29 
pp.  Price  25  cents  direct  from  publisher, 
New  York. 

Mr.  Sokolsky  presents  his  views  on  the 
need  for  industrial  peace  and  what  that 
need  entails. 


DEMOCRACY  VERSUS  DICTATORSHIP, 

by   Norman  Thomas.   36   pp. 
FORDISM,  by  Carl  Raushenbush.  64  pp. 

League   for   Industrial    Democracy    pamphlet 

series.   Price   15  cents  each  from  the  league, 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York. 

Mr.  Thomas  discusses  what  democracy 
is  and  what  it  is  not,  in  the  world  of  to- 
day. Mr.  Raushenbush  presents  a  thorough- 
going collection  of  data  for  those  who 


want    light    on    eftorts    to    unionize    Mr. 
Ford's  far-reaching   industry. 


HOW  TO  READ  A  NEWSPAPER,  by  Paul 
Hutchinson.  Published  in  its  series,  Social 
Action,  by  the  Council  for  Social  Action  of 
the  Congregational  and  Christian  Churches, 
289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  32  pp.  Price 
10  cents. 

The  distinguished  managing  editor  of 
The  Christian  Century  discusses  with  dis- 
crimination and  good  humor  why  Ameri- 
can newspapers  are  the  way  they  are  and 
advises  how  to  understand  them  and  how 
to  check  opinion  against  them. 


PLANNING  FOR  LOW  RENT  HOUSING: 
A  NON-TECHNICAL  GUIDE  FOR  LOCAL  HOUS- 
ING AUTHORITIES.  51  pp.  Price  $1  from  the 
National  Association  of  Housing  Officials, 
1313  East  60  Street,  Chicago. 

Written  for  immediate  and  specific  ap- 
plication "to  some  of  the  first  jobs,  in 
time  and  importance,"  that  face  local  hous- 
ing authorities. 


TECHNOLOGY  AND  PLANNING.  National 
Resources  Committee.  31  pp.  Price  10  cents 
from  the  superintendent  of  documents,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

One  of  the  series  of  pamphlets  which 
interpret  and  summarize  for  public  con- 
sumption the  technical  reports  of  National 
Planning  Board  Reports.  The  full  report, 
Technological  Trends  and  National  Policy, 
was  interpreted  in  an  article  by  Beulah 
Amidon,  Blueprinting  the  Machine  Age. 
[See  Survey  Graphic,  September  1937, 
page  474.] 
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MAKING  AMERICANS,  by  Cecilia  Razov- 
sky.  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women.  50 
pp.  Price  25  cents  from  the  Council,  1819 
Broadway,  New  York. 

A  manual,  based  on  the  council's  long 
experience  in  work  with  the  foreign-born, 


which   gives   up-to-date   material   for   nat- 
uralization and  citizenship  training. 


APPRAISING  YOUR  INTERPRETATION 
PROGRAM,  A  CHECK  LIST.  Price  15  cents 
from  Social  Work  Publicity  Council,  130 
East  22  Street,  New  York. 

Outline  for  self-evaluation  of  an  agency 
publicity  program,  ingeniously  designed 
for  use. 


THE  CATHOLIC  FAMILY  IN  RURAL 
LOUISIANA,  by  the  Rev.  Herman  Joseph 
Jacobi.  126  pp.  Catholic  University  of  Amer- 
ica, School  of  Social  Work.  Price,  paper  $1, 
cloth  $1.50,  from  the  National  Conference 
of  Catholic  Charities,  1441  Rhode  Island 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

An  extensive  social  and  religious  study 
of  a  predominantly  Catholic  community, 
presenting  valuable  source  material  in  the 
rural  social  field. 
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WAR  IN  CHINA,  by  Varian  Fry.  Foreign 
Policy  Association  Headline  Books,  No.  13. 
96  pp.  Price  25  cents  from  the  association, 
8  West  40  Street,  New  York. 

Background  and  foreground  of  what  is 
happening  in  China,  presented  with  maps 
and  charts  and  the  characteristically  read- 
able and  lucid  text  of  the  Headline  Books. 


THE     YOUNGEST     PIONEERS.     Free     on 
request. 

SOCIAL     FORCES     IN     PALESTINE,     by 
Abraham  Revusky.   Price  25   cents. 
Both  from   Hadassah,   Women's  Zionist  Or- 
ganization    of     America,      1860     Broadway, 
New    York. 

The  first  booklet  tells  of  the  immigra- 
tion of  two  thousand  Jewish  children  from 
Germany  to  Palestine  under  the  Youth 
Aliyah,  directed  by  Henrietta  Szold.  Mr. 
Revusky,  writing  in  the  Hadassah  educa- 
tion series,  emphasizes  practical  applica- 
tions of  Zionism  in  shaping  the  social 
structure  of  the  Jewish  National  Home. 
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•  In   the   adjustment  between  Negroes  and 
•fee*  the   real   problem   is  the   problem   of 
the  white  mind.— GRAHAM  R.  TAYLOR,  1923. 

•  Our  citizens  should  have  an  equal  opportun- 
ity to  health,  as  an   inherent   right  coequal 
with  the  right  to  life  and  liberty. — SURGEON 
GENERAL  THOMAS  PARRAN. 

•  There  is  plenty  of  free  speech   in  Jersey 
if  you  talk  the  right  way. — LUCILLE  HICKS, 
Highland    Falls,    N.     Y.,    at    conference    oj 
Democratic  Women  of  New   York. 

•  Labor  problems  cannot  be  solved  by  laws. 
There   must   be   agreement,   good   faith,   un- 
derstanding   and    cooperation    by    employers 
and   workers. — FRANCES    PERKINS,    Secretary 
of  Labor. 

•  To  be  able  to  spend  and  confer  benefits 
on   special    groups   without    having   to   raise 
corresponding  taxes  to  pay  for  these  appro- 
priations   is    the    politicians'    paradise. — Edi- 
torial, New  York  Times. 

•  A  "civics"  that  u  to  any  degree  realistic 
or  valuable  must  not  be  a  course  in  a  high- 
school  or  a  college  but  a  part  of  the  educa- 
tional process  from  childhood  on. — MARY  K. 
SiMKiiuriTiii    m    Neighborhood. 

•  The  future  officers  of  the  army  and  navy 

not  expected  to  pay  their  way  through 
fat   Point   or  Annapolis   by   doing   chores, 
should  we  treat  the  future  leaders  in 
non-military   adventures   with   less   con- 
ation?— JAMES    BRYANT   CONANT,    presi- 
t.  Harvard  University. 


So  They  Say 


•  It  is  in  a  political  form  that  man's  des- 
tiny  presents  itself  today. — THOMAS  MANN. 

•  Morals  are  the  concern  of  conservatives, 
and  thinking  the  concern  of  radicals. — CARL 
VAN  DOREN,  in  The  Survey,  1923. 

•  Humanity  is  infinitely   more   decent  than 
the    infamous    acts   of   the   past   twenty-five 
years  would  indicate. — HENRY  A.  WALLACE, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

•  We  must  once  and  for  all  reject  the  notion 
that   in   a   democracy  everybody   is  entitled 
to  the  same  amount  and  the  same  kind  of 
education. — ROBERT     M.     HUTCHINS,     presi- 
dent, Chicago  University,  in  Progressive  Edu- 
cation. 

•  It  is  inefficient  to  economize  on  the  ser- 
vice  of   public   health,  for   it   is   cheaper   to 
spend  ten  dollars  to  keep  one  workman  from 
getting   syphilis    than   to   have   him   become 
unemployable  and   infectious. — DAVID  CUSH- 
MAN  COYLE  in  Harper's  Magazine. 

•  We   are  Occidentals  and  mistakes  are  in 
our  germ  plasm.  But  to  also  is  the  principle: 
Forward,   by   dramatic   sallies   if   practicable 
but  forward   still,   if  necessary,   by   slow   re- 
adjustments toward  a  scheme  of  life  in  which 
men  may  be  freer  and  more  secure  in  their 
lives. — ALVIN    JOHNSON,   director,    The   New 
School  for  Social  Research. 


•  Dictators    thrive    on    popular    distempers 
translated  at  the  ballot  box. — C.  A.  DYKSTRA, 
president,  University  of  ffisconsin. 

•  It  is  futile  to  educate  youth   for  an  un- 
realizable world.   Academic   monasticism   has 
no  place  in  a  democracy. — MORRIS  L.  COOKE, 
Philadelphia. 

•  There   can   be   no  question   but   that   the 
administration  of  relief  is  the  most  difficult 
job  in  the  world. — WILLIAM   HUDSON.   Com- 
missioner of  Welfare,  New  York  City. 

•  In  spite  of  all  our  knowledge  and  science 
there    is    no   absolute    security — for    the    big 
man  or  the  little  man,  for  the  rich  or  the 
poor. — MARY    W.    DEVVSON,    Sofia/    Security 
Board. 

•  We  should  have  little  difficulty  in  finding 
evidence  of   un-American   influences   now   at 
work   in   the  country. — J.   PARNELL  THOMAS, 
New  jersey,  member  of   Congressional  com- 
mittee of  investigation. 

•  The  only  laws  that  work  under  all  condi- 
tions are  God's  laws  that  make  the  sun  rise 
every  morning  and  set  every  night. — LYMAX 
S.     FORD,    executive    secretary,    Community 
Chest  Association,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

•  Would  I  had  phrases  that  are  not  known, 
utterances  that  are  strange,  in  new  language 
that   hath   not   been   used,  free   from   repeti- 
tion,   not    an    utterance    which    hath    grown 
stale,    which    men    of    old    have    spoken. — 
KHAKHEPERRESENB,    an    Egyptian    writer,   c. 
2700  B.C. 


At  the  Seattle  meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work.  Left  to  right:  Charles  F.  Ernst,  director 
Washington  State  Department  of  Social  Security;  Ewan  Clague,  Social  Security  Board;  Paul  Kellogg,  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  1939  conference;  Margaret  Bondfield,  conference  guest  from  England;  Ruth  FitzSimons,  assistant  to  Mr. 
Ernst  and  in  the  absence  of  the  president  and  first  and  second  vice-presidents,  ranking  officer  at  the  meeting 
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Social  Work  Stretches  Its  Tent 

By  RUTH  A.  LERRIGO 

And  an  All-Star  Cast  of  Volunteer  Reporters: 


PERHAPS  it  was  because  this 
was  Secretary  Howard  R. 
Knight's  thirteenth  meeting 
of  the  National  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work.  Anyway,  as  a  confer- 
ence, the  sixty-fifth  annual  meeting 
•t  Seattle  was  a  refreshing,  bizarre, 
useful,  cock-eyed,  invigorating  ex- 
perience. Some  mischievous  jinx 
must  have  been  unwilling  to  let  Mr. 
Knight  get  away  with  such  an  omen  of  luck  as  the  twenty- 
two  pound  salmon  which  he  caught  just  before  the  open- 
ing gun;  for  such  a  tale  of  flood,  fire,  derailment  and 
disaster  visited  on  delegates  en  route,  of  a  president  absent 
on  account  of  illness,  of  "big-shot"  speakers  in  absentia, 
of  .1  famed  climate  gone  wintry,  has  not  been  known  in 
many  a  year  of  conferences. 

What  with  natural  beauty  and  unnatural  accident,  con- 
ferees arrived  gasping  on  June  25  and  26.  It  may  have 
been  the  climate,  or  possibly  the  monotonous  business  of 
"absentee  papers,"  but  by  the  end  of  the  week  the  con- 
ference tempo  has  slowed  down  at  some  points  to  a  doze. 
At  other  points,  on  the  contrary,  people  were  finding  this 
a  better,  more  nourishing  conference  than  larger  ones  which 
have  preceded  it.  Lacking  the  emotionalism  of  discipleship ; 
the  thronging  of  unassimilated  new  workers;  the  distress 
of  heat  and  crowding,  there  was  time  for  reflection  and 
peace.  Indeed  social  workers  did  not  seem  to  take  the 
Seattle  meeting  quite  so  grimly  as  usual.  Where,  a  few 
\cars  ago,  you  hardly  could  escape  earnest  side-talk  of 
"techniques"  and  "approach,"  of  the  new  thing  called 
'Vroup  work,"  of  the  breathless  possibilities  in  social  secur- 
it\  and  social  action — in  Seattle  you  were  just  as  likely  to 
hud  yourself  eavesdropping  on  eulogies  of  cracked 
I)uri|_'eness  crab,  wild  blackberry  pie  and  red  raspberries  as 
hii:  as  your  thumb.  A  trade-union  meeting  might  start  a 
>ii<lclrn  wave  of  excitement,  but  exciting  too  was  Seattle's 
elusive  mountain  skyline  peeking  out  of  the  clouds  with, 
as  Helen  Cody  Baker  put  it,  "all  the  suddenness  of  a 
cuckoo-clock." 

To  many  of  us  making  our  maiden  trips  to  the  North- 
west, the  whole  country  was  a  revelation  of  beauty.  Seattle 
itself  was  simple  but  puzzling.  A  city  built  on  hills  around 


David  C.  Adie,  Helen  Cody  Baker,  Martha  A. 
Chickering,  Norris  Class,  George  Davidson, 
Dorothy  Doming.  Sybil  Foster,  Edgar  M. 
Gerlach,  John  F.  Hall,  Charles  E.  Hendrv.  Fred 
K.  Hoehler,  Donald  S.  Howard,  Ralph  G. 
Hurlin,  Arlien  Johnson,  Andrew  F.  Juras,  Dr. 
Ellen  C.  Potter,  David  Resnick,  Reuben  B. 
Resnik,  Florence  M.  Seder,  Dr.  Herbert  D. 
William*,  Paul  Benjamin,  Paul  Kellogg. 


a  stunning  land-locked  harbor,  it 
combines  lavishness  in  everything 
that  grows  with  a  tendency  to  ob- 
scure those  natural  beauties  with 
neon  lights,  brake-squeaking  traffic 
and  overgrown  buildings  and  indus- 
trialism. Visitors  saw  the  city  as 
young  and  commercial  but  gaped  at 
its  exquisite  art  museums;  wondered 
at  the  lack  of  decor  in  the  finest 

restaurants  but  revelled  in  their  foods;  deplored  some  of 
the  ugly  streets  but  gloried  in  nearby  beauty  spots. 

There  was  another  element,  new  to  national  conferences 
of  social  work.  "The  fleet  was  in."  And  that  means  some- 
thing to  Seattle.  The  arriving  social  workers  found  the 
town  bedecked  with  flags  and  signs  of  hospitality,  "Wel- 
come, Fleet!"  The  president's  reception  had  a  military 
aspect,  sandwiched  in  between  two  naval  balls  in  a  hall 
decorated  lavishly  with  service  flags.  Daytimes  the  Olympic 
Bowl  was  host  to  probation  workers ;  by  night  it  changed 
its  face  and  welcomed  the  gold-braided  formality  of  naval 
officers  with  lovely  ladies.  "Gobs"  were  everywhere. 

The  conference  this  year  looked  different.  Certain  well- 
known  folk  were  conspicuously  absent.  There  were  no 
Abbotts,  no  Miss  Breckinridge,  no  William  Hodson.  Harry 
Hopkins  couldn't  be  spared ;  Aubrey  Williams  also  was 
needed  elsewhere;  Congressman  H.  Jerry  Voorhis  was 
home  in  California,  "having  a  baby"  it  was  said.  It  was 
a  meeting  of  "vices" — with  a  hyphen.  Third-vice-president 
Ruth  FitzSimons  turned  out  to  be  ranking  officer  and  pre- 
sided with  charm  and  competency  in  the  much-regretted 
absence  of  President  Solomon  Lowenstein.  The  one  oft- 
repeated  lament  concerned  the  necessity  for  absentee-read- 
ing of  paper  after  paper  by  hurriedly  drafted  substitutes 
who  all  too  often  droned.  Even  with  good  readers,  the 
personalities  who  would  have  given  vitality  to  the  words 
were  sadly  missed.  The  Northwest,  enjoying  its  first  na- 
tional conference  since  its  social  work  "grew  up,"  was 
disappointed  when  any  stars  were  missing  from  the  show. 
While  understudies  were  generally  gracious  and  competent, 
the  customers  had  bought  their  tickets  for  the  actors  who 
were  billed.  However,  this  unavoidable  and  not  very  serious 
disappointment  was  the  only  one  recorded. 
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An  Eastern  observer,  veteran  of  many  conferences, 
called  this  meeting  an  educational  experience,  only  a  part 
of  which  came  through  the  program.  "The  widening  of 
horizons,"  he  said,  "has  been  more  valuable  to  me  than 
the  speeches.  Certainly  those  who  didn't  go  because 
'Seattle's  so  far  away'  missed  the  revelation  that  sectional- 
ism and  geographic  barriers  fade  out  when  one  crosses  a 
broad  expanse  of  prairie  and  mountain.  We  are  better 
Americans  for  being  here." 

Right  there  was  struck  what  comes  as  near  to  a  key- 
note as  the  conference  developed.  Recurring  through  many 
programs  and  from  many  slants  was  that  strong  emphasis 
on  the  American  democratic  principle  and  its  preservation ; 
sometimes  it  came  as  a  sharp  warning  against  fascism ; 
sometimes  as  an  inspirational  appeal  to  make  the  most  of 
our  resources,  natural  and  human ;  sometimes  as  an  appeal 
for  social  justice — but  always  it  ran  a  vivid  thread  through- 
out the  conference. 

Side  by  side  with  the  democratic  ideal,  was  a  general 
awareness  of  the  need  for  closer  integration  of  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  social  services,  in  all  branches  of  endeavor. 
Conference-goers  did  an  integration  job  of  their  own  by 
disregarding  the  formal  divisions  of  the  program  and  at- 
tending just  what  meetings  suited  their  fancy.  Whether 
meetings  were  called  sections,  committees,  associate  groups 
or  what  not  seemed  to  be  of  no  significance  either  to  the 
size  or  to  the  make-up  of  audiences.  The  crowds  at  trade 
union  meetings  seemed  to  reflect  a  mixture  of  personal 
interest,  professional  curiosity  and  seeking  after  truth. 

Along  with  the  interweaving  of  individual  interests  was 
a  planned  correlation  of  program  between  many  groups. 
The  Social  Work  Publicity  Council  held  joint  meetings 
with  practically  everybody ;  problems  of  medical  care 
cropped  up  all  over  the  program ;  group  workers  discussed 
social  action,  and  public  welfare  folk  discussed  group 
techniques.  All  the  people  interested  in  aliens  and  migrants 
joined  forces.  Through  the  whole  week  ran  an  emphasis 
on  the  importance  of  interpretation  of  social  work  to  the 
community  it  serves.  From  David  C.  Adie's  masterly  ap- 
peal for  common  sense  public  relations  in  the  language  of 
the  public,  to  the  expert  discussions  of  techniques  by  the 
publicity  workers  and  the  tactics  held  essential  to  action 
by  trade-unionists,  there  was  keen  awareness  of  the  neces- 
sity for  public  understanding. 

ALTHOUGH  MOST  OF  THE  EVENING  SESSIONS  WERE  'WAY 
beyond  walking  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  conference,  a 
good  proportion  of  the  registration  turned  out,  plus  a  good 
showing  of  townspeople.  Out-of-town  hearts  were  warmed 
to  western  hospitality  at  the  opening  session  on  June  26 
when  they  found  the  lobby  of  the  auditorium  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  bushels  of  generous  nosegays  provided  by  the 
Kings  County  Department  of  Welfare  for  the  women  of 
the  conference.  In  the  absence  of  Solomon  Lowenstein, 
held  in  New  York  by  illness,  his  wise  and  scholarly  presi- 
dential address,  The  Test  of  American  Democracy,  was 
read  by  Robert  P.  Lane  of  the  New  York  City  Welfare 
Council.  Margaret  Bondfield,  Sanford  Bates  and  David  C. 
Adie,  at  later  evening  sessions,  maintained  the  high  level 
of  thought  set  by  Mr.  Lowenstein.  The  brief  excerpts 
from  these  addresses,  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  these  pages, 
can  do  no  more  than  suggest  their  quality  and  content. 

At  the  last  general  session,  the  conference  luncheon, 
where  the  gavel  of  the  president  passed  to  Paul  Kellogg 
of  The  Survey,  James  M.  Bertram,  author,  of  Berkeley, 
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Cal.,  spoke  on  the  subject,  Behind  the  War  in  China.  He 
brought  first-hand  testimony  from  the  Orient,  contrasting 
the  military  clique  that  had  suppressed  liberal  forces  in 
Japan  with  the  rise  and  struggle  of  Chinese  democracy. 

To  follow  the  intricacies  of  the  daily  programs  of  the 
conference  would  be  an  elephantine  and  thankless  task. 
To  follow  its  formal  organization  would  be  artificial,  no 
true  picture  of  the  Seattle  gathering.  However,  out  of  the 
crowded  week  emerge  strands  of  continuous  interest,  high 
points  and  happenings  which  serve  to  outline  the  wide 
thought  landscape  of  the  week. 

THERE  WAS  GENEROUS  INTEREST  IN  THE  SPECIAL  CONFER- 
ence  committees,  that  on  inter-relations  of  the  new  services, 
that  on  the  adult  offender;  likewise  in  the  joint  committee 
on  trade  unions  in  social  work.  As  was  expected,  social 
action  meetings  and  those  on  medical  care,  drew  crowds. 

In  three  morning  sessions  the  Committee  on  Inter-Re- 
lations  of  Unemployment  Compensation,  Placement  and 
Assistance,  Paul  Kellogg,  chairman,  canvassed  the  interplay 
of  the  new  public  services,  their  practical  working  relation- 
ships, and  specific  problems  in  practice  and  cooperation. 
On  the  first  topic,  interplay,  a  paper  prepared  by  W. 
Frank  Persons,  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service, 
outlined  the  basic  approach  of  placement  and  planning  and 
the  opportunities  of  the  local  employment  offices  to  prac- 
tice "the  spirit  and  art  of  service  on  a  personal  basis"  and 
to  become  the  nucleus  for  social  and  economic  planning. 

To  this  Ewan  Clague  of  the  Social  Security  Board  added 
a  keen  analysis  of  the  unemployment  cycle  and  a  fresh 
challenge  to  avoid  the  social  waste  of  men  slipping  from 
higher  to  lower  levels  of  employment.  Experience  already 
shows  many  points  of  weakness  in  our  system  which  must 
be  strengthened  if  it  is  to  function  as  a  social  and  economic 
force  and  not  a  doler-out  of  pittances. 

In  subsequent  discussion  John  A.  Kingsbury,  admin- 
istrative assistant  of  the  WPA,  burgeoned  out  from  existing 
services  to  a  rigorous  championship  of  a  national  health 
insurance  program  and  a  plea  for  inter-agency  cooperation 
in  our  "complex  social  relief  arrangements,"  so  that  "the 
unfortunate  individual  will  not  be  left  suspended,  torn 
between  the  categories." 

The  plea  for  cooperation  was  brought  down  to  earth  by 
Alexander  Heron,  director  of  industrial  relations  of  the 
Crown-Zellerbach  Group  of  Companies,  probably  the 
largest  employers  on  the  West  Coast.  The  list  of  govern- 
ment agencies  with  which  this  forest-product  industry  must 
maintain  contact  covered  a  whole  typewritten  page — to  say 
nothing  of  overlapping  "paper  work."  If  the  industrialist 
is  confused  the  worker  is  completely  bogged  down  in  the 
intricacies  of  laws,  their  meaning  and  their  administration: 

The  fundamental  problem  is  whether  a  political  democracy 
can  adjust  itself  to  carrying  the  burden  of  service  which  will 
be  expected  of  government  during  the  next  generation.  Sim- 
plification,  coordination,   uniformity,   economic  soundness,    all  ' 
are  objectives  which  must  be  obtained  by  legislation  and  ad- 
ministrative evolution.  Long  before  this  evolution  can  progress  | 
effectively  there  must  be  an  effort  to  develop  a  friendly,  in- 
telligent understanding  of  the  social  security  program  in  par- 
ticular, on  the  part  of  the  man  in   the  woods  and   the  man 
on  the  farm,  the  man  in  the  mill  and  the  man  on  the  street 

A  further  call  for  integration  and  practical  realism  inn 
compensation  and  placement  services  came  from   Richard 
M.    Neustadt,    regional    director   for   the    Social    Security  v 
Board  in  San  Francisco,  and  a  spirited  plea  for  the  basic 
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President  Solomon  Lowenstein 


THE  great  test  for  American  de- 
mocracy in  its  competition  with 
the  totalitarian  ideal  will  come  in  the 
comparison  of  what  our  method  of  life 
can  provide  in  the  way  of  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  of  security  of  condi- 
tion and  of  industrial  democracy.  .  .  . 

Today  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if 
we  are  to  have  industrial  as  well  as 
political  democracy  ways  must  be 
found,  under  governmental  compulsion 
if  necessary,  for  the  working  out  of  a 
common  program  for  the  control  of  in- 
dustry along  democratic  lines.  We  have 
learned  through  mass  industry,  techno- 
logical advance,  agricultural  improve- 
ment, to  develop  a  productive  machin- 
ery that  is  adequate  to  supply  all  the 
needs  of  all  our  people  at  a  very  high 
standard  of  living.  We  have  failed  ut- 
terly to  discover  an  equally  satisfactory 
distribution  of  the  products  of  industry 
and  agriculture  so  as  to  produce  such  a 
standard  of  living.  .  .  . 

Whether  reforms  are  to  be  accom- 
plished by  changes  in  our  forms  of  taxa- 
tion, in  our  schemes  of  industrial  or- 
ganization or  by  other  means  is  not 
for  us  as  a  group  of  social  workers  to 
say.  Ours  is  not  the  expert's  skill  nor 
the  possibility  of  solving  these  prob- 
lems alone.  We  have  our  own  particular 
knowledge  gained  in  our  immediate 
work  with  the  underprivileged  who  suf- 
fer from  the  maladjustments  in  our 
present  system  which  we  would  gladly 
pool  with  the  specialized  knowledge  of 


The   Test  of  American 
Democracy 

our  legislators,  our  lawyers,  economists, 
industrialists  and  all  others  who  can 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems. But  one  thing  we  can  say  as 
social  workers  and  say  with  determina- 
tion and  conviction  and  that  is  that  if 
we  are  to  remain  a  democracy,  if  we 
are  not  to  become  a  tyranny  taking 
over  all  the  functions  of  life,  regiment- 
ing and  regulating  every  individual  and 
every  institution  of  communal  life,  we 
cannot  permit  our  people  to  starve,  to 
continue  to  go  hungry  and  unem- 
ployed. .  .  . 

None  of  us  would  contemplate  for  a 
moment,  even  at  the  cost  of  consider- 
able suffering,  giving  up  those  political, 
cultural  and  spiritual  values  which  we 
find  in  democracy.  But  we  refuse  to  be- 
lieve that  democracy  cannot  6nd  meth- 
ods equally  efficient  to  those  of  the 
dictatorships  to  bring  about  an  im- 
proved standard  of  living  for  all  and 
the  reduction  or  elimination  of  unem- 
ployment and  the  need  for  permanent 
relief  for  the  able-bodied  and  the  will- 
ing to  work.  .  .  . 

The  question  will  not  be  solved  by 
relief  alone.  We  need  a  reorganization, 
preferably  gradual  and  not  revolution- 
ary, which  will  remove  anarchy  from 
our  industrial  relations  and  make  them 
subject  to  the  same  democratic  proc- 
esses as  we  have  enforced  upon  the 


government.  Labor  and  capital  must 
learn  to  work  together  and  to  utilize 
the  government  to  determine  those  re- 
lationships. We  must  recognize  that  in 
a  country  of  our  extent  and  variety, 
with  freedom  of  commerce  between  all 
its  sectional  divisions,  state  lines  can- 
not determine  the  conditions  which 
shall  control  industry.  We  must  be  will- 
ing to  admit  a  measure  of  governmental 
control  of  industry  that  will  remove 
its  barbarities,  its  lawlessness,  its  feu- 
dalism and  substitute  orderly  and 
peaceful  relationships  in  their  stead. . . . 
We  must  cease  to  consider  great  ag- 
gregations of  capital  in  corporate  form 
as  comparable  to  an  individual  person 
and  to  be  treated  as  such.  Instead  they 
must  be  understood  for  what  they  are, 
great  institutions  of  governmental  pow- 
er over  the  destinies  of  the  men  en- 
gaged in  them  and  therefore  to  be  sub- 
ject to  such  governmental  control  as 
may  be  required.  .  .  . 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  our 
great  and  hitherto  successful  country 
there  must  be  enough  of  intelligence 
and  wisdom,  of  statesmanship  and  good- 
will on  the  part  of  government,  of 
capital  and  of  labor  to  solve  these  puz- 
zling and  difficult  questions  in  a  spirit 
of  goodwill  and  of  understanding.  With 
such  a  spirit  we  may  hope  for  contin- 
ued prosperity  and  for  even  greater 
freedom  than  before  for  developing  the 
spiritual  and  moral  powers  of  man 
under  a  democratic  form  of  life. 


service — "the  lowliest  of  all  public  aids" — from  which  the 
others  had  sprung,  from  Benjamin  E.  Youngdahl,  director 
of  public  assistance,  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Control. 
Mr.  Youngdahl  holds  that  if  the  people  are  to  be  fed, 
clothed  and  sheltered,  direct  relief  for  years  to  come  must 
be  an  integral  part  of  our  broad  social  provisions.  It  must 
be  regarded  as  a  link  in  a  chain.  To  the  average  citizen 
"thi>  welfare  business"  is  all  of  a  piece.  "Let  one  social 
program  fail  in  a  given  area  and  they  all  suffer.  Let  one 
ni  of  aid  bog  down  in  mechanics,  and  public  sup- 
port for  all  programs  is  likely  to  be  dissipated  in  the  easy 

•nnation,  'red  tape.'  " 

The  final  morning  of  the  conference  three  lively  round 
table,  wrre  led  respectively  by  Albert  F.  Hardy  of  the 
Washington  State  Employment  Service;  T.  Morris  Dunne, 
chairman  of  the  Oregon  Unemployment  Compensation 
Commission,  and  Elmer  R.  Goudy,  administrator  of  the 
Oregon  State  Relief  Committee.  All  three  groups  discussed 


the  current  usefulness  of  interplay  between  public  agencies 
and  the  exchange  of  working  information,  and,  looking 
ahead,  of  responsibilities  toward  the  persons  served.  Once 
the  overhang  of  mass  unemployment  is  somewhat  melted 
responsibilities  will  reach  out  toward  the  physical  and  occu- 
pational rehabilitation  of  displaced  men  and  women,  toward 
vocational  training  for  the  oncoming  generation  and  to- 
ward employment  planning  in  its  long  run  phases. 

With  Fred  K.  Hoehler  of  Chicago  as  chairman,  the 
social  action  section  plunged  into  robust  cross  currents  in 
public  service.  Organized  labor,  political  parties,  service 
unions,  taxes,  works  programs,  employment  services,  pub- 
lic health  and  medical  care  were  in  turn  the  themes. 

The  speakers  included  a  senator,  a  congressman  and  a 
state  legislator,  a  regional  director  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  representatives  of  Labor's  Non-Partisan 
League,  the  United  Federal  Workers  of  America,  the 
WPA,  the  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
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sion,  the  Public  Administration  Service,  the  U.  S.  Employ- 
ment Service,  state  departments  of  public  welfare,  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  and  so  on.  If  any  of  the  speak- 
ers felt  that  this  conference  was  stretching  its  tent-ropes  by 
inviting  them  in,  they  were  reassured  by  rinding  their  kin 
in  ideas  and  experience  in  their  audiences. 

The  ranking  speaker,  U.  S.  Senator  Lewis  B.  Schwellen- 
bach,  has  his  base  in  two  Washingtons.  In  the  course  of 
the  week  he  not  only  spoke  at  an  important  session,  but  on 
a  conference  broadcast  and  at  the  dinner  of  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association.  At  a  social  action  session,  he 
drove  home  that  political  democracy  and  economic  security 
are  complementary ;  neither  can  be  sure  of  the  future  with- 
out the  other.  It  is  security  of  life  and  labor  that  gives 
democracy  its  necessary  footholds.  It  is  through  the  agency 
of  government  that  Americans  can  control  their  destiny. 

At  the  same  session,  E.  L.  Oliver,  executive  vice-presi- 
dent of  Labor's  Non-Partisan  League,  took  the  legislative 
process  apart  and  showed  how  the  committee  system  of  the 
Senate  and  House  is  crucial  to  the  potency  of  Congress 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  national  purpose.  A  party,  a  point  of 
view,  a  widespread  intent  to  achieve  social  and  economic 
ends,  can  all  be  hamstrung  by  the  seniority  tradition.  His 
conclusions  were  fortified  by  figures  and  his  challenge  was 
to  "gangway"  for  the  creative  will  of  the  people. 

The  session  on  the  question,  Should  Social  Workers  Or- 
ganize? did  not  elicit  the  expected  fireworks.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  paper  by  Jacob  Baker,  president  of  the  United 
Federal  Workers  of  America,  himself  not  present,  was  a 


reasoned  exposition  of  objectives  common  to  public  services 
and  the  unions  of  public  service  workers.  Especially  it  pled 
for  the  protection  of  white  collar  workers  at  a  time  when 
government  employment  is  expanding  tremendously. 
Recruited  from  the  middle  class,  without  industrial  back- 
grounds, these  public  employes  need  organized  leadership. 

Then  came  T.  J.  Edmonds,  an  executive  of  the  Oregon 
WPA,  who  first  ran  through  the  objections  to  unioniza- 
tion— selfish  leadership,  internecine  strife,  minority  rule 
and  the  like — and  then  ranged  into  its  values:  as  a  hardy 
instrument  for  securing  better  working  conditions;  collec- 
tive bargaining  as  an  impersonal,  impartial  medium  which 
can  lift  from  the  shoulders  of  the  executive  a  staggering 
load  of  individual  grievances  and  decisions;  the  pressure 
group  as  a  vehicle  for  getting  things  done;  the  opportuni- 
ties for  discussion  that  make  for  self-expression  and  morale. 

As  leader  of  the  ensuing  discussion,  Fred  K.  Hoehler  in- 
troduced Frank  C.  Bancroft,  editor  of  Social  Work  Today, 
who  observed  that  Mr.  Edmonds  had  made  most  of  his 
own  points — if  from  the  other  side  of  the  table — and  under- 
scored his  belief  that  a  public  social  service  is  as  valid  as 
the  physical  and  spiritual  welfare  of  those  who  man  it. 

At  another  social  action  session  which  tackled  the  ques- 
tion, Where  Is  the  Money  Coming  From?  Congressman 
Voorhis,  in  absentia,  declared  that  the  United  States  can 
balance  its  national  budget  any  time  the  taxpayers  are  will- 
ing to  pay  the  price  to  preserve  democracy.  He  presented 
a  seven-point  national  tax  program  designed  to  create 
permanent  public  works  and  social  security  programs,  and 


I  N  Seattle  Margaret  Bondfield  made 
us  all  vividly  aware  of  the  implica- 
tions of  industrialism  which,  especially 
on  the  Pacific,  followed  so  closely  on 
the  heels  of  settlement.  In  its  half  cen- 
tury as  a  city,  Seattle  has  become  a 
vigorous  industrial  center  in  a  region 
of  lumbering  and  fisheries. 

First  woman  member  of  a  British 
Cabinet,  first  woman  president  of  the 
British  Trade  Union  Congress,  former 
Minister  of  Labor  in  a  Labor  Govern- 
ment, Miss  Bondfield  epitomizes  the 
nascent  forces  at  work  in  the  oldest 
industrial  nation.  Her  theme  at  the 
general  conference  session  on  July  26 
was,  New  Forms  of  Power  —  Its 
Effect  Upon  the  Lives  of  Workers. 
Those  new  forms  have  brought  the  pos- 
sibility of  abundance  to  the  world;  but 
"it  is  time  we  began  to  consider  the 
price  we  have  to  pay."  First  in  the 
list  she  cited  the  "tragedy  of  unemploy- 
ment." Other  items  were  the  divorce  of 
the  workers  from  skills  and  the  tools  of 
production,  the  speed  up,  "instances  of 
petty  tyranny  under  which  the  dis- 
missal and  engagement  of  workers  be- 


Margaret  Bondfield 

comes  a  completely  haphazard  process." 
And,  as  her  major  charge,  a  distribution 
of  the  national  income  so  out  of  joint 
with  democracy  that  in  England,  for  ex- 
ample, where  75  out  of  every  100 
persons  belong  to  the  wage  earning 
classes,  a  tenth  of  the  population 
engrosses  nearly  half  of  that  income. 

"No  person  or  group  of  persons  is 
fit  entirely  to  own  and  control  the 
means  and  instruments  of  production 
on  which  millions  of  lives  depend."  To 
utilize  fully  the  abundance  within  our 
grasp  and  to  prevent  the  growth  of  evil 
consequences,  "the  community  must 
first  command  the  main  levers  which 
control  the  economic  machine." 

Miss  Bondfield's  contribution  was, 
however,  by  no  means  limited  to  one  of 
protest  and  indictment.  Short,  vivid, 
direct,  she  is  a  veritable  modern  coun- 
terpart of  the  "encyclopedias  in  boots" 
of  our  pioneering  epochs.  At  her  finger 
tips,  both  as  a  labor  leader  and  as  a 
public  administrator,  were  all  the  op- 
erations of  the  social  insurances  in 


which  England  anticipated  our  Amer- 
ican development  by  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  She  shared  her  experience  and 
sagacity  right  and  left;  and  at  the  same 
time  rose  to  our  "youthful  vitality,  to  a 
self-confidence  ready  to  take  risks,  which 
believes  in  itself  and  which  will  carry 
the  United  States  through  its  difficult 
years."  Her  present  American  stay,  to 
last  throughout  1939,  made  her  espe- 
cially conscious  of  the  "splendid 
achievements  of  the  TVA,"  the  con- 
servation of  natural  and  human  re- 
sources alike  through  the  CCC,  the 
PWA  and  the  WPA.  Her  two-way 
conclusion  was: 

"If  we  can  graft  on  to  our  respective 
countries  those  great  outstanding  qual- 
ities which  distinguish  them;  if  we  in 
Britain  could  be  a  little  more  adventur- 
ous in  our  industrial  development  and  if 
you  will  accept  more  of  our  political 
pattern  —  the  merit  system  from  our 
civil  service  and  better  coordination  of 
government  and  administrative  functions 
—  what  a  glorious  democracy  we  could 
present  to  the  world  as  a  counter  blast 
to  this  plague  of  dictatorship." — P.  K. 
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to  pay  the  bill  for  them.  On  the  same  program,  George 
Yarn:*,  i-hairman  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission,  said: 

We  must  not  look  upon  taxes  as  an  evil  thing,  nor  upon 
government  as  an  evil  thing.  We  must  recognize  in  govern- 
ment our  one  great  common  cooperative  in  which  we  are  all 
engaged,  to  be  used  for  the  proper  distribution  of  income  and 
to  regulate  buying  power.  It  is  your  business  and  mine  to  find 
the  answers  to  the  questions  which  our  democratic  govern- 
ment must  answer  if  it  is  to  survive.  .  .  . 

John  A.  Kingsbury,  administrative  assistant  of  the  WPA, 
brought  from  Washington  a  paper  by  Aubrey  C.  Williams 
on  the  federal  employment  and  relief  program.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams traced  the  progress  of  the  program  in  terms  of  the 
FERA  and  the  WPA  and  discussed  the  theory  of  "pump 
priming"  and  the  economic  relations  of  the  work  program 
and  its  place  in  the  capitalistic  system:  "We  have  set  the 
r  for  further  progress  which  will  not  be  complete  until 
the  government  can  guarantee  the  right  to  work — the 
right  to  a  job — if  not  in  private  employment,  then  in 
government  works  for  the  people." 

THE     MEETINGS    OF    THE    JOINT    COMMITTEE    OF    TRADE 

Unions  in  Social  Work  showed  their  growth  and  clarifica- 
tion of  purpose.  Only  one  year  after  its  first  definite  merg- 
ing of  identity  with  trade  unions,  there  was  no  doubt  of  -the 
direction  chosen  by  this  group  which  once  christened  itself 

uely  a>  "social  work's  rank  and  file."  Not  only  were 
those  within  the  movement — and  outside  it — repeatedly 
urged  to  espouse  the  cause  of  organized  labor,  they  were 
exhorted  to  "love,  honor  and  obey,"  and  not  to  expect, 
as  professionals,  to  shine  as  leaders.  At  the  opening  session 
of  the  committee,  E.  H.  Eby,  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, Frank  C.  Bancroft  and  E.  L.  Oliver  discussed 
the  place  of  the  professional  in  the  organized  labor  move- 
ment. Altogether,  he  (the  professional)  came  off  humbly, 
his  cue  being  to  find  out  what  he  can  offer  the  labor  union 
movement  in  return  for  the  implementation  and  protec- 
tion which  it  gives  him.  Mr.  Oliver,  for  twenty  years  in 
the  labor  movement,  asserted  in  a  temperate  and  well- 
reasoned  address  that  social  workers  are  needed  and  wel- 
comed by  trade  unions,  but  certainly  not  at  present  as 
policy-making  leaders. 

The  meetings  of  the  Committee  on  the  Social  Treat- 
ment of  the  Adult  Offender,  Edgar  M.  Gerlach,  chair- 
man, had  been  planned  meticulously  to  effect  an  orderly 
and  logical  approach  to  the  subject.  The  plan,  similar  to 
that  followed  in  Indianapolis  last  year,  called  for  the 
presentation,  at  an  opening  session,  of  three  basic  papers 
on  the  social  treatment  of  the  adult  offender  in  law,  in 
medicine,  in  the  social  sciences.  Six  groups  carried  on  dis- 
cussion— definitely  discussion — during  succeeding  days,  all 
coming  together  for  a  final  summing  up. 

Richard  A.  Chappell,  acting  supervisor  of  the  federal 
probation  -.\stem,  pointed  out  in  the  opening  presentation 
that  criminal  statutes,  predicated  on  the  idea  that  punish- 
ment should  fit  the  offense  rather  than  the  offender,  often 
place  unfortunate  and  sometimes  incongruous  restrictions 
upon  the  application  of  constructive  methods  of  treatment. 

Dr.  Samuel  W.  Hartwell,  professor  of  psychiatry  at  the 
University  of  Buffalo  Medical  School,  suggested  that  there 
are  certain  individuals,  constituting  "problem  cases"  from 
the  standpoint  of  disciplinary,  educational,  medical  and 
social  work  techniques,  whose  conduct  can  be  understood 
and  treated  only  through  analysis  of  the  unconscious  drives 


Sanford  Bates 

Executive  Director,  Boys'  Clubs  of  A  merica.  Inc. 

Let  us  see  to  it: 

That  wherever  it  it  possi- 
ble successfully  to  cure 
delinquency  through  pro- 
bation that  we  attempt  to  do 
so,  and  to  this  end  we  de- 
mand that  probation  be  dis- 
associated from  political 
control. 

.  .  .  That  the  prisons  and 
reformatories    devote    them- 
selves not  to  the  cause  merely  of  carrying  out  the  penalty 
of   the   law  but  to  the   more  important  and  difficult  task  of 
refitting    their    inmates    for    the    resumption    of    life    on    the 
outside. 

.  .  .  That  we  recognize  parole  as  the  inevitable  and  protec- 
tive sequence  to  every  prison  term  and  demand  that  it  be 
properly  understood,  supported  and  administered. 

.  .  .  That  in  all  these  efforts  we  command  the  services  of 
the  most  intelligent  workers,  that  we  pursue  the  scientific 
method,  and  that  our  object  be  the  long  time  protection  of 
our  country  rather  than  exacting  a  payment  for  wrongs  done. 

.  .  .  That  even  as  we  resolutely  set  about  to  bring  the 
prisons  of  the  country  to  higher  standards  we  never  fail  to 
look  through  and  beyond  the  prison  until  we  recognize  crime 
in  all  its  ramifications  as  a  social  problem,  as  a  problem  that 
cannot  be  solved  by  the  government  alone  but  only  by  the 
participation  of  all  character  building  agencies  reinforced  by 
the  intelligent  and  highly  motivated  and  unified  determina- 
tion of  our  communities  themselves. 


which  motivate  their  behavior:  "Members  of  the  medical 
profession  in  the  past  have  often  erred  either  in  declining 
any  responsibility  for  understanding  and  treating  the  crim- 
inal, or,  conversely,  in  insisting  that  they  alone  could 
understand  and  treat  him." 

In  a  provocative  paper  at  the  opening  session  Saul  D. 
Alinsky,  sociologist  at  the  Institute  for  Juvenile  Research, 
Chicago,  contended  that  researches  into  the  causes  and 
treatment  of  criminality  show  that  the  bases  of  crime  are 
to  be  found  not  so  much  in  individual  abnormalities  as  in 
the  framework  of  social  organization,  and  that  the  nature 
and  extent  of  criminality  in  fact  reflects  the  character  of 
that  social  organization.  It  took  courage  for  Mr.  Alinsky 
to  tell  this  audience  that:  "The  approach  to  crime  as  a 
problem  of  the  individual  is  an  approach  which  is  in  com- 
plete contradiction  to  accepted  research  findings." 

The  discussion  groups  concerned  themselves  with  six 
specific  types  of  offenders:  the  alcoholic,  the  mentally  defi- 
cient, the  drug  addict,  the  prostitute,  the  psychopathic  and 
the  habitual.  The  consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that 
there  is  an  amazing  lack  of  understanding  of  these  of- 
fenders as  individuals  and  of  those  factors  which  have  pro- 
duced them.  With  respect  to  treatment  we  in  the  twentieth 
century  are  still  punishing  sick  people,  attempting  to  train 
stupid  people,  and  preaching  to  confirmed  criminals.  We 
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maintain  indecent  housing  and  working  conditions,  deny 
V>iith  opportunities  for  wholesome  recreation  and  then  are 
amazed  and  indignant  at  the  tragic  results. 

Notwithstanding  the  rather  pessimistic  note  heard  in 
many  of  these  meetings  it  was  clear  in  the  final  session  that 
participants  had  found  it  a  wholesome  experience  to  "let 
down  their  hair"  and  admit  how  little  they  really  know 
about  this  troublesome  person,  the  adult  offender. 

;<>ns  of  the  section  on  public  welfare  administration, 
David  C.  Adie,  chairman,  were  full  of  meat  and  in  gen- 
eral eminently  practical.  Audiences,  a  combination  of  vis- 
itors and  young  supervisors,  were  preponderantly  western. 
The  sessions  were  healthy  with  discussion  close  in  to  the 
problems  of  the  day  by  day  job.  The  voice  of  the  trade 
union  enthusiast  was  occasionally  raised. 

In  a  discussion  of  professional  and  lay  aspects  of  public 
welfare  administration,  Charles  F.  Ernst  presented  an  able 
review  of  the  task  of  the  state  administrator,  concluding: 

The  job  of  the  administrator  of  1938  comes  closest  to  that 
of  the  architect.  He  tries  to  find  out  what  the  people  want 
and  works  out  a  satisfactory  set  of  specifications  which  will 
give  them  what  they  want  within  their  ability  to  pay  for  it. 
He  designs,  he  plans,  continually  searches  for  more  effective, 
workable  methods  to  produce  satisfactory  and  lasting  results 
and  finally,  through  and  with  an  organization  of  qualified 
artisans,  he  builds. 

At  the  same  session  Pierce  Atwater  of  the  St.  Paul 
Community  Chest  charged  social  workers  with  wasting 
much  time  in  advocating  lay  boards  for  the  purpose  of 
"keeping  public  welfare  administration  out  of  politics,"  but 
of  failing  to  recognize  that  "only  through  political  action 
were  departments  of  public  welfare  created.  .  .  .  Our  in- 
terest lies  in  keeping  political  manipulation  out  of  the  field 
of  work." 

Meetings  on  the  job  of  the  case  work  supervisor  and  the 
visitor  brought  out  distinguished  papers  by  Josephine  C. 
Brown  of  the  VVPA,  and  Martha  Chickering  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Miss  Brown  outlined  in  detail  and 
with  much  insight  the  qualifications  of  a  good  supervisor, 
and  the  difficulties  he  must  face: 

A  few  of  his  qualifications  for  this  exacting  job  are  physical 
health,  ability  to  handle  pressure  without  confusion,  emo- 
tional adjustment,  self-discipline,  maturity  of  judgment  and 
freedom  from  prejudice.  .  .  .  He  must  see  the  people  not 
merely  in  terms  of  eligibility  for  specific  forms  of  assistance, 
but  as  possessors  of  an  inherent  right  to  share  in  the  oppor- 
tunities and  benefits  which  are  essential  to  our  new  concep- 
tion of  public  welfare. 

In  discussing,  What  a  Visitor  in  a  Public  Agency  Should 
Kmm .  Mi-^  Chickering  emphasized  that  the  social  worker 
in  a  public  agency  must  accept  the  disciplines  of  the  pub- 
lic service.  He — or  she — must  know  and  accept  the  law, 
must  know  community  resources  and  seek  to  provide  the 
client  with  all  necessary  services,  but  must  not  try  to 
smuggle  them  all  inside  the  public  agency  without  benefit 
of  law.  He  must  know  much  about  human  behavior,  about 
medical  problems,  so  much  in  fact  that  Miss  Chickering 
demanded  for  him  a  college  education  before  he  even 
started. 

A  session  on  the  federal  child  welfare  services,  consid- 
ered on  federal,  state  and  local  levels  of  operation,  stressed 
the  increasingly  evident  need  for  their  coordination  with 
public  assistance,  and  for  the  development  of  a  permanent 
structure  rather  than  the  use  of  federal  money  for  ex- 
perimentation in  areas  of  service  already  explored. 


Ralph  G.  Hurlin,  director  of  the  department  of  statistics 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  dealt  with  "the  uses  of 
statistics  as  a  medium  of  interpreting  and  servicing  the 
administration  of  a  public  welfare  program."  He  pointed 
to  the  impressive  development  of  statistics  in  welfare  ad- 
ministration, but  credited  that  development  primarily  to 
the  pressure  or  emphasis  of  the  federal  agency.  Its  cause 
has  been  not  an  academic  interest  but  a  direct  administra- 
tive need  for  statistics  as  a  basis  of  planning  legislation  and 
allotment  of  funds,  and  as  a  medium  for  administration, 
supervision  and  control. 

The  American  Public  Welfare  Association  carried  on 
a  spirited  sister  (or  brother)  act  to  the  section  meetings 
on  public  welfare.  Of  particular  interest  was  a  meeting  on 
the  transient  and  migratory  worker,  sponsored  jointly  with 
the  National  Association  for  Travelers  Aid  and  Transient 
Service  and  the  Committee  on  Care  of  Transient  and 
Homeless.  A  paper,  prepared  by  Congressman  Voorhis, 
showed  him  to  be  thoroughly  committed  to  the  thesis  of 
federal  responsibility,  in  cooperation  with  the  states,  in 
meeting  this  problem.  For  thousands  of  displaced  agricul- 
tural families,  he  thinks  in  terms  of  a  "new  national 
domain"  on  which  they  shall  be  resettled  under  federal 
auspices.  To  provide  relief  for  present  hardships,  he  would 
have  more  migratory  labor  camps  and  would  broaden  the 
scope  of  the  farm  placement  service  and  of  the  federal 
employment  service. 

At  an  APWA  session  on  the  relationship  between  un- 
employment compensation  and  relief,  Ewan  Clague  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  declared  that  the  "basic  pain"  in  the 
difficult  adjustments  between  these  two  is  that  the  cart  has 
got  before  the  horse ;  that  logically  unemployment  com- 
pensation should  come  first,  but  when  it  began  to  operate 
people  eligible  for  it  already  were  ensconced  on  WPA  or 
relief,  often  drawing  more  than  they  would  get  as  com- 
pensation— "a  natural  but  temporary  situation." 

A    STRONG    STREAM    OF    INTEREST    IN    THE    PROBLEMS    OF 

spreading  medical  care  ran  through  the  conference,  often 
cropping  out  in  unexpected  places.  With  it  went  an  under- 
current of  feeling,  sometimes  welling  up  in  fervid  discussion. 
At  a  session  of  the  conference  Committee  on  Medical  Care, 
Alexander  Ropchan,  of  the  Chicago  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  made  a  forceful  plea  for  general  availability  of 
medical  care,  stressing  the  social  factors  involved  and  the 
place  of  the  social  worker  in  interpreting  health  needs  in 
terms  of  community  action.  At  the  same  session,  Dr.  R.  G. 
Leland,  director  of  the  bureau  of  medical  economics  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  spoke  on  the  relations  of 
social  work  and  medical  care  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
medical  profession. 

A  stormy  petrel  at  the  conference,  Dr.  Leland,  by  the 
time  the  week  was  over,  had  turned  at  least  verbally  con- 
ciliatory. "I  don't  know  whether  the  AMA  has  done  itself 
any  good  by  sending  me  out  here  or  not,"  he  said  some- 
what ruefully  at  the  close  of  a  session  where  he  had  ex- 
plained that  the  doctor  is  quite  justified  in  unwillingness 
to  work  with  social  workers  unless  he  can  depend  upon 
them  not  to  defend  or  encourage  health  insurance,  plans 
for  group  practice  and  so  on,  which  the  physician  believes 
work  toward  the  ultimate  harm  of  the  highest  quality  of 
medical  care.  Dr.  Leland  asserted  that  the  insurance  prin- 
ciple cannot  be  applied  to  health  since  sickness,  unlike 
death,  is  unpredictable.  Alluding  indirectly  to  the  findings 
of  the  National  Health  Survey,  he  said:  "Remember  that 
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of  the  reported  thirty  or  forty  million  sick  persons  not  re- 
ceiving the  medical  care  they  need,  many  of  them  don't 
want  it!  Probably  these  represent  a  sizeable  proportion  of 
that  total."  He  urged  social  workers  to  realize  that  the 
medical  profession  was  experimenting  with  means  of 
spreading  medical  care  and  to  "remember  that  the  central 
figure  is  the  sick  patient."  The  one  aim  of  the  doctors  in 
this  problem,  he  said,  is  "to  keep  the  demand  and  supply 
of  medical  services  in  constant  balance.  .  .  .  We  hope  you 
will  help  us." 

In  closing  the  meeting  its  chairman,  Helen  Hall  of  New 
York,  assured  Dr.  Leland  that  his  audience  would  agree 
with  him  that  the  central  figure  is  the  sick  patient.  "If 
we  can  work  with  Dr.  Leland  in  getting  some  kind  of 
health  security  for  neglected  groups,  we'd  like  to.  But  if 
we  can't,  I  guess  we're  just  going  to  work." 

Although  it  carried  an  extensive  program,  the  section 
on  social  case  work  stuck  quietly  to  its  knitting  through 
the  week  and  was  satisfied  with  making  its  imprint  on  the 
professional  techniques  of  its  own  practitioners.  By  and 
large  it  made  comparatively  little  noise  in  the  conference. 
A  thorough-going  review  of  principles  of  present  case  work 
procedures,  with  group  sessions  designed  to  instruct  on 
sound  practice  in  a  variety  of  situations,  occupied  much  of 
the  program.  At  a  session  on  the  preparation  and  direction 
of  case  work  personnel,  Leah  Feder  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity, St.  Louis,  stated  her  belief  that:  "What  has  hap- 
pened in  the  last  few  years  as  the  result  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  public  services  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  whole  new 
educational  structure  which  will  expand  and  change  in  its 
turn  as  the  social  security  act  continues  in  operation.  The 
inevitable  struggle  for  qualified  personnel  has  only  just 
begun.  .  .  ." 

The  conference  seemed  to  have  left  behind  much  of  the 
earlier  vagueness  about  "this  group  work."  The  section, 
with  Charles  R.  Hendry,  Boys  Clubs  of  America,  as  act- 


ing chairman,  presented  an  extensive  program  with  atten- 
tion concentrated  on  simple  and  practical  problems  in 
adult  education  and  work  with  young  people.  Throughout 
the  programs  there  was  strong  emphasis  on  the  democratic 
ideal  and  its  implications  for  group  work.  In  a  poetic, 
Glenn  Frankian  paper  on  that  subject,  Howard  Woolston 
of  the  University  of  Washington  called  group  workers 
"the  cowboys  of  social  work,"  and  told  them: 

You  must  understand  the  principles  of  democracy  better 
than  lawyers,  teachers  and  preachers  .  .  .  democracy  is  being 
attacked  in  many  quarters.  Your  boys  and  girls  must  defend 

it,  if  it  is  to  be  maintained Young  people  can  be  shown 

how  to  govern  themselves.  Such  ability  is  the  basis  of  civil 
liberty,  because  it  makes  autocrats  ridiculous  and  tyrants  in- 
tolerable. An  autonomous  group  requires  only  helpful  sug- 
gestions, not  dictatorship. 

In  reporting  a  committee  study  of  how  group  work  agen- 
cies function  cooperatively  in  the  community,  Moses 
Beckelman,  of  the  New  York  City  Welfare  Council,  dis- 
tilled from  his  findings  an  interesting  analysis.  Group  work 
activity  in  councils  of  social  agencies,  he  said,  divides  into 
three  levels:  the  pre-group  level,  roughly  called  character 
building,  recreation  and  the  like,  concentrating  on  such 
activities  as  studies  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  promotion 
of  leisure  time  activities;  the  group  work  stage,  which  adds 
the  study  of  standards  and  objectives,  recording  and  case 
work  relationships;  the  post-group  work  stage  which  be- 
gins to  invoke  such  terms  as  education,  neighborhood  and 
community  organization  and  to  reflect,  in  its  activities, 
concern  with  personnel  standards,  training  not  limited  to 
the  acquisition  of  recreational  skills,  democracy  in  struc- 
ture of  group  work  divisions  and  agency  participation  in 
broad  social  problems. 

A  comparatively  new  organization,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Study  of  Group  Work,  announced  that  its 
membership  has  doubled  since  the  Indianapolis  meeting, 


Hon.  David  G.  Adie 

Commissioner,  New   York  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare 


IF  the  precious  ore  which  has  been 
mined  from  the  private  social  agencies 
is  to  be  a  measuring  factor  in  social  coin- 
age which  we  use,  then  its  true  value 
must  be  interpreted  to  a  highly  critical 
and  skeptical  public.  It  would  seem 
clear  to  me  that  no  one  can  have  traveled 
very  much  among  the  general  public  with- 
out being  conscious  of  the  fact  that  we 
social  workers  are  viewed  as  excellent 
people  who  have  little  of  the  practical 
wrapped  up  in  our  natures.  The  mem- 
ber of  the  political  organization,  how- 
ever, is  viewed  as  a  very  practical  person. 
His  motives  may  sometimes  be  ques- 
tioned; his  methods  may  not  always  undergo  keen  scrutiny; 
but  it  is  freely  recognized  that  his  operations  and  public 
relations  are  skilled  and  real.  He  apparently  knows  people, 
retains  his  affection  for  them  in  spite  of  their  defects  and 
has  a  warm  personal  regard  for  human  personality.  .  .  . 


The  wise  administrator,  then,  who  has 
his    mind    fixed    upon    a    successful    inter- 
pretation     of      what      the      governmental 
agency    is    trying    to    do    to    serve   human 
beings,  must  find  a  language  which  is  of 
the    newspaper    variety    rather    than    the 
textbook.     He    cannot,    of    course,    depart 
from  the  basic  values,  but  they  must  and 
can  be  couched   in  a  language  easily  un- 
derstood by  the  average  person.    Experi- 
ence   has     taught     me    that    the     use    of 
scientific    terms    and    professional    short- 
hand has  been  one  of  the  greatest  barriers 
between    the    mind   of   the    legislator,   for 
example,    and    the    social    worker.    .    .    . 
I    believe   we   will   win   public   approval    for   our   program 
in  very   much   the   same   way   as   the   representatives  of   the 
people  are  elected  —  by  going  to  the  place  where  the  people 
are,   talking  to  them   in  homely  language,   and  stressing  the 
human   values   paramount   in  our  concern.  .   .   . 
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and  presented  impressive,  even  formidable  studies  and  re- 
ports. Its  chairman,  Charles  E.  Hendry,  warned: 

In  the  early  stages  of  any  professional  development  there 
i>  usually  a  tendency  for  those  most  concerned  to  become 
narrowly  pm«.vupied  with  definitions  and  technical  details. 
\  ;  infrequently  this  .  .  .  leads  to  the  substitution  of  subtle- 
ties for  simplicities  and  there  arises  the  danger  of  making 
obscure  the  obvious.  If  we  are  to  avoid  becoming  just  another 
sect  of  specialists,  if  we  are  to  avoid  becoming  encased  within 
\ed  and  final  group  work  theology,  we  must  make  abso- 
lutely certain  that  the  many  elements  which  ultimately  may 
combine  to  yield  a  generic  group  work  are  kept  fluid  and  in 
solution.  Premature  crystallization  would  be  deadening. 

The  section  on  community  organization  rolled  up  its 
sleeves  and  took  on  its  problems  in  a  series  of  "relation- 
ships" programs — relationship  of  community  organization 
to  professional  and  non-professional  leadership,  to  organ- 
ized labor,  to  the  educational  process,  to  public  welfare 
and  national  agencies.  In  the  course  of  the  week,  a  num- 
ber of  utterances  drew  fire  and  aroused  healthy  discus- 
sion. It  was  somewhat  of  an  innovation  that  an  official  of 
a  militant  labor  organization,  Richard  Francis,  regional 
director  of  the  CIO  for  Seattle,  should  appear  in  this 
section.  In  another  program  Pierce  Atwater  drew  the  fire 
both  of  the  local  press  and  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Trade 
Unions  with  his  declaration  that  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  should  keep  its  hands  off  politics: 

Regardless  of  how  sympathetic  our  membership  may  be  to 
any  economic  theory  or  political  concept,  the  clear  fact  re- 
mains that  we  will  act  wisely  as  a  professional  organization 
to  function  collectively  on  matters  within  the  sphere  of  our 
professional  competence.  .  .  .  This,  regardless  of  how  sym- 
pathetic the  membership  might  be  to  any  economic  theory  .  .  . 
or  how  active  individual  members  might  be  in  a  labor  organ- 
rion  or  political  party. 

( )n  the  other  side  was  a  paper  prepared  by  Jacob  Fisher, 
president  of  the  Social  Service  Employes  Onion  of  New 
•k  City,  in  which  he  held  that:  "The  trade  unions  in 
al  work  reflect  the  problems  of  the  profession  and  those 
of  the  general  social  situation  in  which  the  profession  of- 
fers its  services." 

(  K  THE  THESIS  THAT  "OUR  KIND  OF  PUBLICITY  CAN'T  BE 

divorced  from  the  practice  of  social  work,"  and  that  the 
thinking  of  social  workers  about  their  immediate  prob- 
lems is  the  blood  stream  of  the  publicity  worker,  the  So- 
cial Work  Publicity  Council  this  year  concentrated  on 
joint  programs  with  a  variety  of  organizations.  A  realistic 
ng  of  problems  with  practical  social  workers  went  hand 
in  hand  with  efforts  to  find  concrete,  helpful  ways  of  in- 
terpreting those  problems. 

An  outstanding  paper,  the  stuff  of  good,  homely,  honest- 

( iod  country  life,  came  from  Kansas  for  presentation 
at  the  joint  session  of  the  publicity  council  and  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Welfare  Association.  County  supervisors  and 

^•workers  from  thirty-nine  counties  collected  the  ma- 
terial, Josephine  Strode,  formerly  of  the  Kansas  ERA, 
helped  prepare  it  and  Helen  Maxwell,  welfare  director 
Grant  County,  Kansas,  gave  it  final  form.  Too  full 
of  color  to  be  reflected  in  a  few  sentences,  it  carried  real 
insight  into  rural  social  work  as  it  actually  is  lived.  "We 
have  heard  it  said  that  when  prosperity  comes  back,  it 
will  come  through  the  barn  door.  Publicity  for  rural  social 
work  must  have  the  barn  door  approach  to  reality." 

At  least  one  participant  in  the  delegate  conference  of 


Hon.  Joseph  N.  Ulman 

Judge   Supreme    Hench,    Baltimore.   Md. 
to    ike    National    Probation    Association 


IT  wouldn't  be  so  bad  to 
preside  in  the  criminal 
court  if  the  judge  were  as 
blind  as  Justice.  I  do  not 
fear  the  sneers  of  those  who 
try  to  make  the  public  be- 
lieve that  probation  and 
parole  are  twin  daughters  of 
darkness.  I  stand  firmly  upon 
the  rock  that  each  person 
convicted  of  crime  is  an  in- 
dividual human  being  who  must  be  studied  as  an  individual 
and  treated  as  an  individual.  .  .  .  But  let  this  be  determined 
in  respect  of  each  individual  by  a  cool  and  dispassionate  study 
made  by  trained  persons,  not  by  an  emotional  outburst  or 
iihtl>  stimulated  popular  outcry.  ...  I  insist  that  the  admin- 
istration of  probation  and  parole  must  be  put  on  the  highest 
plane  of  good  social  case  work.  And  I  insist,  too,  that 
probation  and  parole  are  but  parts,  essential  though  they 
may  be,  of  a  planned  system  of  penology.  Standing  by  them- 
selves, they  may  be  dangerous.  Integrated  into  and  forming 
parts  of  a  rationally  conceived  system,  they  will  prove 
invaluable. 


the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  which  met 
in  advance  of  the  NCSW,  felt  that  in  those  sessions,  more 
than  in  any  subsequent  ones,  was  "creative  discussion  at  its 
best."  And,  he  added,  "There  are  signs  that  New  York 
is  no  longer  the  Mt.  Olympus  from  which  pontifical  pro- 
nouncements may  be  issued,  whether  it  be  in  the  AASW 
or  other  fields  of  social  endeavor." 

In  any  case  the  delegate  conference,  with  sixty-nine  of 
the  seventy-nine  chapters  represented,  engaged  in  healthy 
introspection  considering  two  primary  issues:  how  to  give 
chapters  a  larger  voice  in  shaping  the  policies  and  directing 
the  affairs  of  the  association;  how  to  help  chapters  meet 
the  increasing  need  for  broadening  their  own  local  pro- 
grams. "Further  discussion"  was  recommended  on  both 
issues.  In  the  discussion  of  the  report  of  the  division  on 
government  and  social  work,  presented  by  Donald  S. 
Howard  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  it  was  evident 
that  local  chapters  want  the  services  of  the  national  organ- 
ization strengthened  rather  than  curtailed. 

Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  as  is  the  custom, 
gathered  for  three  days  of  "shop  talk"  before  the  opening 
of  the  conference  proper  and  carried  into  the  week  with  a 
wide  participation  of  "chest  people"  in  the  programs  of 
other  groups.  The  "shop-talk"  sessions  were  capped  by  an 
address  by  Bradley  Buell,  national  field  director,  on  devel- 
opments in  the  field  of  council  and  service  programs. 

A  vigorous  six-day  session  of  the  National  Probation 
Association  opened  two  days  ahead  of  the  conference  and 
brought  to  Seattle  a  stellar  cast  of  penologists  and  experts 
in  juvenile  delinquency,  probation  and  parole.  Judge 
Joseph  N.  Ulman,  of  Baltimore,  speaking  of  the  recently 
published  book,  Youth  in  the  Toils,  by  Leonard  Harrison 
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Arriving  in  Seattle  by  The  Survey's  special  train:   Robert  P.  Lane,  New  York;  Ruth  D.  Mack,  Survey 
staff;  Edgar  M.  Gerlach,  Washington,  D.C.;  Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Hazel  Newton,  Boston 


and  Pryor  Grant,  saw  there  new  proposals  applicable  to 
every  violator  of  the  law,  which  would  make  possible  a 
rational  plan  of  treatment,  through  operation  of  a  "dis- 
position board"  of  persons  especially  trained  to  have  juris- 
diction over  the  offender  during  his  whole  period  of  treat- 
ment. This  board  would  determine  the  offender's  length 
of  detention  and  use  all  the  social  and  correctional  facili- 
ties available  for  his  particular  case.  Judge  Ulman  believes 
that  this  plan  holds  the  possibility  that  "the  sorry  spectacle 
of  repeated  cycles  of  crime,  arrest,  imprisonment  and  release 
may  become  less  and  less  common." 

The  second  year  of  the  National  Association  of  Train- 
ing Schools  as  an  associate  group  of  the  NCSW  was  de- 
scribed by  a  participant  as  "a  landmark  in  a  developing 
program  and  a  reaffirmation  of  the  need  for  further  in- 
tegration with  the  educational  and  child  welfare  fields." 
Outstanding  on  the  association's  program  was  Jacob  Kepecs 
of  Chicago  who  spoke  on  the  responsibility  of  training 
schools  in  the  child  welfare  program,  and  emphasized  the 
essentials  which  will  help  remove  the  schools  from  the  penal 
field :  "The  training  schools  must  recognize  that  they  are 
child  welfare  institutions  dealing  with  handicapped  chil- 
dren and  not  with  little  prisoners." 

It  is  an  old  custom  for  the  president-elect  of  the  con- 
ference to  speak  at  the  luncheon  of  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America.  The  league's  sessions  at  Seattle  dealt 
with  county  units,  with  relations  of  public  and  private 
services,  with  adoption  and  child  placing  in  the  world 
today.  At  the  luncheon  Paul  Kellogg,  president-elect,  talked 
on  Growing  Up,  in  terms  not  so  much  of  children  as  of 
the  evolving  work  for  children  and  the  changes  in  the 
community  life  into  which  children  go.  The  children's 
agency  knows  at  first  hand  every  cause  and  trouble  that 
brings  its  charges  into  its  care.  It  is  steward  of  an  aware- 
ness it  can  and  should  put  to  work.  The  private  agency 
especially  finds  itself  today  in  a  unique  position  to  serve 
as  an  interpreter,  champion  and  critic  in  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding field  of  public  child  welfare. 

In  a  week  of  programs  of  the  special  conference  com- 
mittee on  social  aspects  of  children's  institutions;  at  the 
luncheon  session  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 


where  Homer  Folks  spoke  on  changes  and  trends  in  child 
labor,  and  its  control ;  and  at  a  session  of  the  same  group 
addressed  by  Senator  Schwellenbach  on  the  constitutionality 
of  child  labor  legislation,  the  child  was  emphasized  as  the 
key  figure  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

The  landscape  is  far  from  complete.  From  sheer  physical 
inability  to  "cover"  (both  on  conference  territory  and  on 
paper)  the  feast  spread  for  conference-goers  much  must 
be  slighted.  Staccato  mention  serves  only  to  suggest  a  few 
of  the  possibilities: 

The  National  Conference  of  Jewish  Social  Work,  which 
in  a  one-day  session  reviewed  the  past  and  present  and  made 
a  "blue-print"  for  the  future  of  Jewish  social  work.  .  .  .  The 
Church  Conference  of  Social  Work  which  got  down  to  cases 
of  joint  efforts  between  social  agencies  and  churches.  .  .  . 
The  Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work  with  developing 
plans  to  organize  social  work  students  in  the  interests  of 
articulateness  and  exchange  of  ideas.  .  .  .  The  Committee  for 
the  Prevention  and  Social  Treatment  of  Blindness  which  set 
up  a  real  milestone  on  a  march  toward  integration  of  service 
to  the  blind  with  social  programs  for  all  those  with  special 
handicaps.  .  .  .  The  National  Federation  of  Settlements 
which  carried  out  an  "idea  exchange,"  North  to  South,  East 
to  West,  especially  on  consumer  problems,  cooperatives,  credit 
unions.  .  .  .  The  National  Committee  on  Volunteers  in  Social 
Work,  with  delegates  from  Texas,  the  Carolinas,  New  Or- 
leans and  the  East  to  meet  with  volunteers  of  the  North- 
west. .  .  .  The  Western  Conference  of  Public  Welfare  Of- 
ficials which,  in  a  specially  called  meeting,  brought  in  other 
state  officials  to  demand  federal  support  for  migrants  and 
non-settled.  .  .  .  The  Social  Worker's  Committee  for  the 
Spanish  Democracy  which  faced  the  challenging  need  to  raise 
$3000  from  social  workers  toward  a  relief  ship,  scheduled  to 
sail  this  summer. 

The  session  of  the  American  Association  of  Medical  So- 
cial Workers  where  Dorothy  Deming  of  New  York  and 
Ruth  E.  Lewis  of  Washington  University  put  cards  on  the 
table  on  the  working  relationship  between  medical  social 
workers  and  public  health  nurses.  .  .  .  The  distinguished  ad- 
dress of  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Hartwell  of  Buffalo  at  the  dinner  of 
the  American  Association  of  Psychiatric  Social  Workers.  .  .  . 
Likewise  the  presidential  address  of  Stanley  P.  Davies  of  New 
York  before  the  Family  Welfare  Association  of  America. 
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SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 


If  anyone  left  the  Seattle  conference  without  attending 
tin-  Social  Work  Publicity  Council's  Follies  and  giving  a 
good  look  at  the  exhibits  and  consultation  services,  his  luck 
or  his  judgment  was  bad.  If  there  is  one  thing  which  social 
workers  have  learned  in  the  last  decade,  it  is  how  to  snap 
out  a  vaudeville  program — at  least,  such  was  the  evidence 
of  the  1938  Follies.  Efforts  at  "funning"  in  past  confer- 
ring all  were  outdone  by  this  year's  performance.  The 
Chicago  team  of  Barbara  Abel,  versifier,  and  Helen  Baker 
and  Audrey  Hayden,  performers,  placed  a  nice  peak  on 
tine  with  The  Clean  Up.  "Social  workers  ain't  like 
ordinary  people,"  said  scrubwoman  Audrey  Hayden 
(  )'Hara  to  side-scrubwoman  Helen  Baker  Mahoney.  "They 
don't  have  politics  or  religion  or  sex."  "Gee  whiz,  Mrs. 
O'Hura,  what  do  they  have?"  "Oh,  they  have  organi/.a- 
tion,  administration  and  education,"  offered  Mrs.  O'Hara, 
more  in  pity  than  scorn. 

An  important  change  in  conference  procedure  was  ef- 
fected at  the  annual  business  session  of  the  NCSW  w:hich 
adopteij  a  committee  report  offering  a  well  thought  out 
regional  planning  scheme  for  selection  of  the  conference 
time  and  place  of  meeting.  The  plan  will  be  published  in 
full  in  the  next  issue  of  the  bulletin  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work.  For  1940,  while  the  new  scheme 
is  getting  into  its  stride,  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis  and  Atlantic 


City,  were  suggested  as  "eligibles,"  with  all  the  easterners 
holding  their  thumbs  for  the  boardwalk. 

Before  concluding  this  all-too-inadequate  report  of  so- 
cial work's  big  annual  confab  a  word  must  be  said  of  the 
Canadian  Conference  of  Social  Work,  held  in  Vancouver 
just  prior  to  the  Seattle  meeting.  Margaret  Bondfield  was 
a  guest  speaker  there;  and  so  too  were  Fred  K.  Hoehler, 
Margaret  Rich  and  Paul  Kellogg.  Helen  Hall  spoke  at  the 
closing  session  with  Dr.  H.  M.  Cassidy,  director  of  social 
welfare  of  British  Columbia  and  president  of  the  Canadian 
conference.  The  imagination  of  the  visitors,  both  from 
England  and  the  United  States,  was  caught  by  the  group 
of  younger  social  workers,  personified  by  Dr.  Cassidy,  who 
at  key  points  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  are  giving 
fresh  caliber  and  leadership  to  the  Canadian  movement. 

A  Westerner,  looking  back  over  conference  week  con- 
cluded: "The  conference  came  to  Seattle  at  the  right  time, 
for  social  work  hereabouts  is  at  an  impressionable  age.  It 
has  afforded  this  region  a  coveted  opportunity  for  appraisal 
of  its  social  work  and  for  better  orientation  of  its  workers." 
This  reporter,  looking  back,  concludes:  The  1938  national 
conference  arrived  gasping;  it  went  home  with  that  greater 
peace  which  follows  a  nourishing  meal.  And  those  who 
would  took  back  with  them  well-filled  hampers  of  food 
for  thought,  enough  for  months  of  mental  digestion. 


SEATTLE  is  "«  long  way  off"  from 
the  country's  center  of  social  worker 
population  and  despite  vacation  allures 
the  total  registration  of  the  1938  Nation- 
al Conference  of  Social  Work  stopped 
at  3348,  considerably  below  the  totals 
of  the  last  few  years.  Afternoon  and 
evening  sessions  which  were  "open" 
drew,  it  is  estimated,  about  a  thousand 
additional  persons  whose  interest  did 
not  quite  extend  to  a  three-dollar  regis- 
tration fee.  However,  what  was  lacking 
in  attendance  records  was  made  up  by 
meetings,  of  which  350  were  scheduled, 
topping  last  year  by  nearly  half  a  hun- 
dred. The  fat  and  indispensable  pro- 
gram, with  pine  trees  and  a  beguiling 
mountain  lake  on  its  cover,  was  a  mas- 
terpiece of  organization,  and  to  onlook- 
ing  Seattle  became  the  trademark  of  the 
visiting  social  worker. 

The  delegate  conference  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Social  Workers,  the 
National  Probation  Association  and 
Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc., 
arrived  two  or  three  days  early  and  al- 
ready were  in  possession  when  the 
conference  proper  arrived  on  Sunday, 
June  26.  Sessions  revolved  around  two 
large  hotels,  an  auditorium  and  two 
churches,  more  or  less  concentrated  in 
one  region,  so  that  footwork,  while 


Facts  and  Figures 

largely  up  and  down  hill,  was  not  too 
extensive.  However,  a  taxi  driver  re- 
marked that,  "There  is  more  riding  go- 
ing on  at  this  meeting  than  at  any  I  can 
remember  except  the  Shriners  —  and  of 
course  the  bankers."  A  directory  of 
"speakers,  discussants,  discussion  leaders 
and  presiding  officers,"  listing  386 
persons,  looked  like  a  minor  telephone 
book  with  its  lix  "Williams"s,  four 
"Smiths,"  two  or  three  each  of  many 
other  names  and  a  half  dozen  "McC-"i. 
"Speakingest"  persons  at  the  conference 
were  Charles  F.  Ernst  of  Olympia, 
Wash.;  Sanford  Bates  of  New  York; 


Howard  R.  Knight,  ubiquitous  conference 
secretary,  at  a  moment  of  high  triumph 


and  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Hartman  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  each  listed  for  five 
appearances  on  the  program. 

OFFICERS  ELECTED  FOR  THE  1939  MEETING 
to  be  held  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  are:  presi- 
dent, Paul  Kellogg,  New  York;  vice- 
presidents,  Edward  L.  Ryerson,  Jr., 
Chicago,  Ida  M.  Cannon,  Boston,  Jane 
M.  Hoey,  Washington,  D.  C.;  chairmen 
of  sections:  Social  Case  Work,  Florence 
R.  Day,  Cleveland;  Social  Group  Work, 
Lucy  P.  Carner,  Chicago;  Com- 
munity Organization,  Wayne  McMillen, 
Chicago;  Social  Action,  Mary  Ander- 
son, Washington,  D.  C.;  Public  Welfare 
Administration,  Charles  F.  Ernst, 
Olympia,  Wash. 

The  place  of  the  1940  session  remains 
undetermined,  subject  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  plans  for  conference 
organization.  Officers  nominated  for 
that  year,  to  be  elected  at  the  Buffalo 
meeting,  are:  president,  Grace  Coyle, 
School  of  Applied  Social  Science, 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleve- 
land; vice-presidents:  Arlien  Johnson, 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work,  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  Seattle;  Sidney 
Hollander,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Mrs. 
DeForest  Van  Slyck,  Association  of  the 
Junior  Leagues  of  America,  New  York. 
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The  Common  Welfare 


Forward  March 

ALONG  advance  over  rough  country  is  embodied  in 
executive  orders  which  President  Roosevelt  issued  in 
late  June,  extending  the  merit  system  to  all  federal  employes 
except  the  highest  policy-making  officials  and  those  spe- 
cifically exempted  by  law.  The  orders,  beginning  February 
1,  1939,  will  affect  some  130,000  jobs,  including  71,000 
persons  in  emergency  agencies  and  corporations.  They  direct 
that  all  employes  and  most  officials  be  selected  and  pro- 
moted on  merit  alone;  forbid  political  activities  by  govern- 
ment employes  or  the  use  of  patronage  and  political  influ- 
ence to  give  or  obtain  government  jobs;  institute  scientific 
personnel  divisions  in  each  agency;  create  in-service  train- 
ing, transfer,  reinstatement  and  appeals  machinery ;  give  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  powers  and  adjuncts  necessary  to 
operate  and  strengthen  the  civil  service  system.  The  new 
regulations  apply  to  jobs  in  agencies  which  may  be  created 
in  the  future  as  well  as  to  those  now  in  existence. 

Heartening  evidence  that  states  and  local  communities 
are,  like  Washington,  on  the  way  toward  a  genuine  merit 
system  is  furnished  by  a  recent  statement  from  David  C. 
Adie,  New  York  State  social  welfare  commissioner.  On  the 
basis  of  a  recent  state-wide  personnel  check-up,  Mr.  Adie 
reports  that  94.9  percent  of  20,338  employes  in  local  public 
welfare  programs  are  qualified  through  civil  service  exami- 
nations for  their  jobs  in  connection  with  the  administration 
of  old  age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren and  home  relief. 

The  executive  orders  not  only  constitute  a  major  defeat 
for  the  spoils  system,  but  for  the  first  time  since  civil  service 
was  established  fifty-five  years  ago,  make  possible  a  genuine 
career  system  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Adie's  statement  is 
one  of  the  many  indications  that  this  country  is  ready  to  con- 
solidate the  gains  of  this  civil  service  victory. 

The  AMA  Stands  Pat 

IN  spite  of  currents  of  protest  that  ran  through  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  San  Fran- 
cisco last  month  the  sessions  ended  "with  relieved  smiles" 
and  the  acceptance  of  resolutions  which  in  effect  reaffirmed 
the  association's  traditional  opposition  to  any  organized  ap- 
proach to  planned,  tax-supported  medical  care. 

Efforts  to  modify  this  attitude,  at  least  to  crack  the  door 
to  change,  headed  up  in  resolutions  offered  by  the  Califor- 
nia, Michigan,  Illinois  and  Connecticut  delegations;  each 
proposing  in  varied  forms  a  committee  to  maintain  contact 
and  cooperation  with  governmental  and  lay  organizations 
and  to  interpret  the  AMA  and  its  policies.  None  proposed 
any  specific  program.  These  resolutions  went  before  a  joint 
committee  headed  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Luce  of  Detroit,  which 
also  heard  individual  physicians  and  association  officials. 
The  report  of  this  committee  rejected  the  proposed  action, 
affirmed  the  "complete  harmony  as  to  purpose  and  objec- 
tives" of  the  officers  and  "entire  membership";  and  at- 
tributed any  "apparent  lack  of  harmony  in  the  ranks  of 
organized  medicine  ...  to  attempts  to  discredit  that  large 
group  who,  from  the  time  of  Aesculapius,  has  contributed 
so  much  to  human  life  and  happiness."  The  report  expressed 


satisfaction  with  existing  "contacts  and  channels"  in  public 
relations  and  emphasized  "the  importance  of  avoiding  any 
innovation  which  might  disturb  these  arrangements,  which 
have  been  built  up  through  the  years  and  depend  upon  many 
subtle  and  delicate  personal  relationships." 

With  the  record  thus  cleared  the  joint  committee  went 
on  to  say  that  "by  reason  of  the  sentiment  revealed  by  the 
presentation  of  these  resolutions  [by  state  delegations]  and 
the  support  of  them  from  so  many  diverse  quarters"  it  "felt 
impelled  ...  to  impress  upon  the  board  of  trustees  its  feel- 
ing that  careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  opera- 
tion of  our  agencies  of  public  information  so  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  necessary  fortiter  in  re  may  be  preserved  and, 
on  the  other,  that  certain  deficiencies  of  suaviter  in  modo 
may  be  corrected." 

To  the  accompaniment  of  "the  relieved  smiles"  of  th 
assembly  fortiter  in  re  was  translated  as  "strength  in  the 
matter"  and  suaviter  in  modo  as  "smoothness  of  method," 
and  the  report  was  added  to  the  archives  of  the  professiona 
body. 

V 

Children  of  Cleveland 

"T1[7"HEN  we  see  their  flabby,  pale  faces  we  do  not  need 
»  V  to  put  them  on  the  scales  to  know  they  are  victims 
of  malnutrition.  They  haven't  actually  had  enough  to  eat 
for  five  or  six  years  and  now  it  is  far  worse.  What  we  are 
seeing  is  a  gradual  breakdown  of  child  health  comparable 
to  that  in  Europe  in  the  World  War." 

These  are  not  the  children  of  Spain  or  of  China  but  th 
children  of  the  20,000  relief  families  of  Cleveland,  Ohic 
rich  modern  American  city,  in  June  1938.  The  words  ar 
those  of  Dr.  Richard  A.  Bolt,  distinguished  pediatrician, 
director  of  the  Cleveland  Child  Health  Association,  a  scien- 
tist not  addicted  to  overstatement. 

For  many  months  relief  has  been  the  football  of  Ohio 
politicians.  For  weeks  the  legislators,  in  special  session,  have 
jockeyed  and  blustered.  "Nobody  is  starving,"  they  say.  Not 
quite  perhaps,  but  one  wonders  if  sometimes  the  thought  of 
those  "flabby,  pale  faces"  does  not  disturb  the  rest  even  of 
an  Ohio  politician. 

Overhauling  the  Machinery 

THE  principle  of  unemployment  insurance,  even  to  such 
unsparing  critics  of  the  social  security  act  as  Abraham 
Epstein,  is  sound.  Most  of  the  current  dissatisfaction  with 
this  country's  first  large  scale  experiment  in  this  field  spring 
not  from  distrust  of  the  principle,  but  from  impatience  with 
delays  in  payments,  uncertainties  as  to  the  amount  and 
duration  of  benefits,  the  seemingly  unnecessary  load  of  paper 
work  put  on  the  employer.  Granted  that  the  current  de- 
pression has  upset  calculations  and  vastly  complicated  the 
new  undertaking,  present  unemployment  insurance  admin- 
istration seems  to  employer,  worker  and  the  public  too 
cumbersome  and  too  costly. 

The  Social  Security  Board's  announcement  of  a  thorough 
study  of  unemployment  insurance  administration,  therefore, 
is  sure  to  meet  with  general  approval.  The  study  is  to  be 
carried  forward  jointly  by  the  board's  Bureau  of  Unemploy- 
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ment  Compensation,  the  individual  state  agencies  and  the 
Interstate  Conference  of  Unemployment  Agencies,  with  the 
cooperation  of  informed  employers,  labor  leaders  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public.  By  early  fall,  it  is  expected  that  the 
study  will  have  yielded  definite  recommendations  for  revi-,- 
ing  state  administrative  methods  and  for  needed  changes  in 
r\i>ting  state  laws.  The  principle  aims  of  the  proposed  re- 
visions, according  to  R.  Gordon  Wagenet,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Unemployment  Compensation,  are:  "Greater 
economy  in  unemployment  insurance  administration ;  de- 
\rlopment  of  methods  for  calculating  and  paying  benefits 
which  will  be  more  easily  understood  by  workers  and  em- 
ployers and  will  result  in  more  prompt  payment  of  benefits; 
reduction,  insofar  as  possible,  of  the  volume  of  detail  re- 
quired of  employers  in  complying  with  the  legislation." 

Tuberculosis  Next 

WITH  an  initial  appropriation  by  Congress  of  $3  mil- 
lion, strong  federal  leadership  is  assured  in  the  cam- 
paign to  control  venereal  disease.  Such  leadership  has  already 
been  given  to  the  campaign  against  cancer  by  the  action  of 
(.'(ingress  last  summer  in  establishing  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  in  the  Public  Health  Service.  Next,  say  the  states- 
men of  public  health,  must  come  tuberculosis — a  definite 
nation-wide  program,  enlisting  federal,  state  and  local  col- 
laboration, to  bring  about  the  "practical  eradication"  of  a 
disease  which  in  spite  of  the  great  advances  of  the  past 
twenty  years  or  so  still  takes  many  thousands  of  lives  an- 
nually, and  is  the  chief  cause  of  death  among  young  people 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five. 

The  program  put  forward  by  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association  [see  page  246]  has  been  welcomed  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Parran,  chief  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
as  "a  scientific  and  statesmanlike  approach  to  a  great  na- 
tional health  program."  In  further  comment  he  said: 
"Tuberculosis  is  a  battle  half  won ;  the  ways  to  gain  com- 
plete control  of  the  disease  are  known,  we  need  only  the 
means  to  apply  them.  .  .  .  Your  association  has  taken  an 
historic  step  which  may  be  as  important  to  tuberculosis 
control  as  was  the  discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus." 

The  "New"  WPA 

FIRST  fruit  of  the  "new"  WPA  program,  with  its 
eight-months'  appropriation  of  $1,425,000,000,  was  the 
announcement  of  a  rise  in  the  "security  wage"  of  workers 
in  some  thirteen  southern  states.  The  rise,  averaging  about 
$5  a  month,  will  go  chiefly  to  unskilled  and  intermediate 
workers  whose  monthly  pay  in  the  lowest  brackets  has  been 
as  low  as  $21.  Critics  of  the  Administration  see  the  cloven 
hoof  of  politics  in  this  ruling,  but  many  others  welcome  it, 
politics  or  no  politics,  and  take  at  face  value  the  assurance 
of  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  WPA  administrator,  that: 

We  have  felt  for  some  time  our  security  wages  in  certain 
areas  of  the  country  were  based  on  a  standard  of  living  below 
the  levels  of  health  and  decency  and  did  not  bear  sufficient 
realistic  relationship  to  the  actual  cost  of  living.  The  new  mini- 
mum wage  rates  created  for  these  half-million  workers  re- 
ceiving the  lowest  monthly  security  wages,  while  still  inade- 
quate in  my  judgment,  give  these  people  something  nearer  to 
an  income  which  will  assure  a  minimum  standard  of  living. 

It  seems  probable  that  in  general  the  "new"  WPA  pro- 
gram will  follow  the  old  one  with  expenditures  directed 
largely  to  "quick  spending"  on  light  projects.  WPA  rolls, 
now  including  about  2,750,000  persons  may  be  increased  to 


3,000,000,  but  are  not  likely  to  go  much  higher  this  sum- 
mer. Mr.  Hopkins  and  his  advisers  do  not  propose  to  be 
caught  without  funds  should  a  new  crisis  develop  early  next 
winter  as  it  did  last. 

Mr.  Hopkins  estimates  that  of  the  total  WPA  fund 
$1,325,000,000  will  go  directly  into  the  pockets  of  the 
workers  from  which  it  will  spread  out — $515  million  for 
food;  $220  million  for  shelter;  $150  million  for  household 
operation,  fuel,  gas,  electricity  and  the  like ;  $50  million  for 
medical  and  dental  care ;  $60  million  for  street  car  and  bus 
fares;  and  so  on.  WPA  workers,  he  says,  will  spend  $2,- 
500,000  a  day  for  food  alone. 

Somewhere  in  the  brain-swirling  total  of  millions  with 
which  WPA  faces  its  new  fiscal  year  is  an  item  of  $10  mil- 
lion or  so  with  which  it  proposes  to  buy  for  distribution  to 
clients  the  surplus  stock  of  manufacturers  of  men's  and 
boys'  clothing,  stock  which  by  clogging  the  market  is  retard- 
ing the  reemployment  of  thousands  of  needleworkers.  Curi- 
ously enough  two-pants  suits  and  "odd"  pants,  unaffiliated 
with  coats  and  vests,  are  barred  in  this  gigantic  clothing 
purchase — no  one  seems  to  know  why. 

As  relatively  minor  items  in  the  relief  program  are  $30 
million  appropriated  for  relief  grants  to  low  income  farm- 
ers through  the  Farm  Security  Administration  and  $75  mil- 
lion for  the  National  Youth  Administration.  Not  to  be 
overlooked  are  the  operations  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Com- 
modities Corporation  which  is  spending  more  than  $500,000 
a  day  just  now  for  food  for  distribution  through  the  states 
to  some  3,050,000  families  on  relief.  Expenditures  for  the 
year  may  run  to  $150  million. 

Relief  remains  big  business  in  these  United  States,  and — 
like  it  or  not,  President  Roosevelt — the  federal  government 
is  still  in  the  business,  right  up  to  the  neck. 

".  .  .  and  sudden  death" 

FEW  leaders  of  any  race  have  made  so  distinctive  a 
contribution  to  their  people  as  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
whose  death  in  late  June  brought  a  sense  of  shock  and  sor- 
row that  reached  far  beyond  his  wide  circle  of  friends  and 
associates.  Mr.  Johnson  was  killed  when  his  automobile  was 
struck  by  a  train  near  Wiscasset,  Me.  Born  in  Florida,  Mr. 
Johnson  began  his  career  as  a  school  teacher  in  Georgia. 
From  the  beginning  he  showed  himself  of  that  "talented 
tenth"  of  humanity  that  breaks  through  all  limitations.  For 
fourteen  years,  as  secretary  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  he  stood  out  a  militant 
protagonist  of  the  political  rights  and  the  cultural  advance 
of  the  Negro.  Since  1930  he  has  been  professor  of  creative 
literature  at  Fiske  University  and  since  1934  visiting  pro- 
fessor at  New  York  University.  Lawyer,  poet,  musician, 
diplomat,  author  and  educator,  Mr.  Johnson,  said  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  "gazed  on  horizons  which  few  Ne- 
groes had  ever  seen."  Because  of  his  life  and  labors  the 
horizons  of  a  race  have  been  widened  and  extended. 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
in  Seattle  last  month  was  saddened  by  the  death  of  Lieut. 
Col.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Range  of  the  Salvation  Army 
who,  enroute  to  the  conference  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  were 
killed  in  the  train  wreck  near  Miles  City,  Mont.  Colonel 
Range  had  given  more  than  forty  years  to  the  social  work 
of  the  Salvation  Army,  largely  in  the  men's  service  depart- 
ment in  such  cities  as  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati 
and  Louisville.  He  was  head  of  that  service  for  the  Army's 
southern  territory  when  "line  of  duty"  took  him  and  his 
wife  on  the  fatal  journey  westward. 
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AvJY  persisting  idea  that  President 
Roosevelt,  in  view  of  current  con- 
ditions, might  modify  his  attitude  toward 
the  use  of  federal  funds  for  grants-in- 
aid  to  the  states  for  direct  relief  has 
been  dispelled  by  his  letter  to  Mayor 
La  Guardia  of  New  York,  president  of 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

Said  the  President:  "In  reply  to  your 
telegram  regarding  federal  relief  pro- 
gram, there  is  no  intention  of  shifting 
from  present  policy  of  providing  relief 
for  able-bodied  unemployed  through  a 
work  program.  The  states  and  munici- 
palities must  continue  to  provide  for 
direct  relief  as  their  fair  share  of  the 
total  program  and  cannot  expect  assist- 
ance from  the  federal  government  in 
meeting  this  responsibility.  Any  confusion 
regarding  the  respective  responsibilities 
of  federal,  state  and  local  governments 
which  results  in  a  weakening  of  the 
efforts  of  states  and  municipalities  in  the 
field  of  direct  relief  or  of  the  federal 
work  program  will  prove  disastrous  and 
should  at  all  costs  be  avoided." 

Stalemate — Prospects  for  sound  relief 
programs  for  the  harassed  states  of  Illi- 
nois and  Ohio  [see  Survey  Midmonthly, 
June  1938,  page  206]  continue  remote. 
In  the  special  session  of  the  Illinois  leg- 
islature the  traditional  Chicago-downstate 
struggle  was  promptly  renewed  after 
$4,500,000  had  been  voted  to  be  expended, 
$500,000  a  month.  A  proposed  additional 
appropriation  of  $16  million  had  been 
whittled  down  to  $11,200,000,  with  pros- 
pect of  further  whittling  to  $7  million, 
when  the  whole  discussion  was  ended  by 
a  ruling  that  the  special  session  had  no 
power  to  vote  more  relief  funds  and  that 
the  whole  matter  must  await  another 
special  session  to  be  called  at  the  discre- 
tion of  Governor  Horner.  Says  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News:  "When  the  new  call 
is  issued  it  is  expected  to  open  the 
treasury  gates  a  little  wider  but  only 
contingent  upon  the  legislature  providing 
new  state  revenues." 

Meantime  relief  allowances  in  Chicago 
have  been  cut  to  a  level  that  is  the  despair 
of  clients  and  staff  workers  alike. 

In  Ohio  the  clash  of  rural  and  urban 
interests  has  continued  to  block  decisive 
action.  The  relief  administration  in  Cleve- 
land appears  to  be  the  special  hate  of 
one  body  of  official  opinion.  A  special 
examiner's  report  by  the  state  auditor 
charging  "lax  and  wasteful  methods" 
contained  such  comment  as:  "The  entire 
relief  administration  is  being  conducted, 
controlled  and  administered  by  the  social 


workers  and  their  union  ...  a  powerful 
bureaucracy  .  .  .  motivated  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  job  tenure.  .  .  . 
Entries  [in  case  records]  were  practically 
useless  and  might  be  considered  as  so 
much  drivel  and  drool.  .  .  ." 

The  special  session  of  the  legislature 
called  in  mid-May  authorized  municipali- 
ties to  borrow  certain  sums  against 
anticipated  sales  tax  revenues  in  1939. 
Cleveland's  quota  was  $400,000,  but  due 
to  questions  on  the  legality  of  that  form 
of  borrowing,  the  money  was  not  avail- 
able until  late  June.  Meantime  another 
"stop-gap"  of  $60,000  was  transferred 
from  city  hospital  funds.  During  the 
early  months  of  this  year  Cleveland's 
regular  monthly  relief  budget  was  about 
$750,000.  Most  recent  Cleveland  pro- 
posal for  raising  funds,  blessed  by  the 
City  Council,  is  for  a  series  of  mammoth 
'  entertainments,"  euphemism,  it  appears, 
for  a  lottery  scheme. 

In  mid-June  both  house  of  the  legisla- 
ture passed  relief  bills,  but  efforts  to  iron 
out  differences  between  them  were 
blocked.  Added  to  the  political  confusion 
was  the  demand  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
12,000  strong — "which  up  to  then  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  conversation" — that 
relief  benefits  should  be  denied  aliens  who 
have  entered  the  country  illegally.  The 
legislature  "recessed"  on  June  25,  leav- 
ing the  whole  matter  in  the  air. 

THE  SITUATION  OF  THE  RELIEF  CLIENTS 
in  Cleveland  can  be  imagined  from  casual 
comments  in  the  news  columns  of  the 
Cleveland  Press: 

"Hundreds  of  hungry  people  gathered 
today  outside  three  relief  stations  which 
had  no  more  money  to  give  them.  Funds 
at  the  Broadway  and  Detroit  offices  were 
exhausted  and  no  more  orders  were  being 
issued — not  even  for  emergencies.  From 
the  Lake  office  the  crowd  shifted  to 
East  51  Street  where  prunes,  oranges, 
tomatoes  and  canned  peas  were  being 
distributed  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Com- 
modities Corporation.  Spectators  reported 
the  line  waiting  for  these  articles  extend- 
ed for  five  blocks.  A  patrolman  was  dis- 
patched to  prevent  congestion  but  no 
disorder  was  reported. 

"The  offices  remained  open  although 
there  was  little  for  the  workers,  them- 
selves unpaid  for  a  month,  to  do  except 
to  tell  the  people  the  money  was  gone 
and  go  through  the  gesture  of  recording 
their  needs." 

$  $  $ — Direct  relief  expenditures  for 
New  York  City  for  the  fiscal  year  which 
began  July  1  are  estimated  by  William 
Hodson,  welfare  commissioner,  at  "not 


less  than  a  total  of  $137,228,000."  Of  this 
sum  $86,579,200  must  come  from  city 
emergency  taxes,  the  rest  from  the  state. 
This  total  is  an  increase  of  about  $17,- 
634,000  over  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  an 
increase  due,  says  Mr.  Hodson,  to  "in- 
creased expectancy"  of  need,  and  larger 
contributions  for  materials  and  the  like 
required  by  WPA.  Mr.  Hodson  antici- 
pates that  relief  will  be  required  by  a 
probable  maximum  of  207,500  families, 
including  16,600  families  of  veterans. 
This  means  about  622,500  persons  of 
whom  264,000  are  children.  Lunches  and 
milk  must  also  be  provided  for  some 
123,000  school  children. 

Among  the  items  in  the  financial  esti- 
mate are  the  following:  food  and  other 
necessities,  $85,100,000;  staff  salaries 
and  wages,  $14,775,000;  clothing  $6,000,- 
000;  medical,  nursing  and  dental  care, 
$1,977,000;  school  relief,  (lunches,  cloth- 
ing and  so  on)  $1,920,000;  veterans  aid  i 
$6,550,000;  homeless  relief,  $1,750,000; 
sponsor's  contribution  to  WPA  $15,- 
000,000. 

Back  to  the  Counties — Maryland's 
general  public  assistance  program — direct 
relief  through  the  counties — which  has 
had  fairly  regular  if  meager  funds  was 
brought  up  short  when,  in  April,  the  state 
comptroller  announced  that  a  distribution 
of  $200,000  to  the  counties  for  direct  re- 
lief would  be  the  last  state  allocated 
funds  for  this  purpose  until  March  1939. 
Direct  relief  expenditures  in  March  1938 
alone  had  come  to  $217,191.  Direct  relief 
is  thus  thrown  back  on  the  counties  and 
on  their  willingness  to  make  special  tax 
levies  for  the  purpose.  This  the  counties 
are  loathe  to  do  with  a  tendency  to  ear- 
mark any  such  levies  "for  unemploy- 
ables  only."  In  most  counties  the  case  load 
is  governed  not  by  need  but  by  availability 
of  funds.  The  city  of  Baltimore  has  no 
specific  funds  earmarked  for  general  pub- 
lic assistance  but  the  city  officials  are 
permitting  a  deficit  to  accumulate  which 
by  the  end  of  the  year  will  amount  to 
more  than  $4  million.  In  late  May  the 
caseload  was  4250  with  applications  aver- 
aging 250  a  day.  At  that  time  there  werr 
18,053  Maryland  persons  on  WPA  and 
2166  boys  in  CCC  camps. 

Owing  to  varied  local  policies  and  defi- 
nitions much  confusion  has  existed  in 
Maryland  in  the  area  of  general  public 
assistance.  The  Board  of  State  Aid  and 
Charities  is  now  engaged  in  a  compre- 
hensive study  to  the  end  of  defining  the 
problem  of  general  relief. 

Research  and  Report — From  WPA 
comes  a  covey  of  publications  all  of  which 
contribute  to  knowledge  and  understand- 
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ing  of  the  current  relief  scene,  and  add  to 
the  growing  shelf  of  material  for  future 
students  of  relief  history.  Among  them: 

A  Survey  of  Relief  and  Security  Pro- 
grams, by  Arthur  E.  Burns  and  Edward 
A.  Williams.  A  review  of  the  whole 
"business  of  relief,"  prior  to  and  during 
federal  participation,  including  FERA, 
l.  \VA,  WPA,  the  social  security  program 
and  the  programs  of  the  states.  Sum- 
maries of  statistics  are  brought  through 
February  1938. 

General  Relief  Statistics.-  A  compila- 
tion of  figures  with  explanatory  text  cov- 
ering the  fifteen  months'  period  ranging 
from  January  1936  to  April  1937,  when 
the  Social  Security  Board  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  future  compilation. 

Effects  of  the  Works  Program  on 
Rural  Relief,  by  Rebecca  Farnham  and 
Irene  Link.  A  comprehensive  survey  of 
rural  relief  cases  in  seven  widely  scat- 
tered states  during  the  summer  and  fall 
of  1935.  Judgment  on  the  situation  in 
the  cases  after  the  withdrawal  of  relief 
is  left  to  the  reader. 

Intercity  Differences  in  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing, by  Margaret  Loomis  Stecker.  A  de- 
tailed study  made  in  March  1935  in 
fifty-nine  cities,  east,  west,  north  and 
south,  which  provides  a  large  body  of 
information  for  domestic  budget- 
makers  in  every  walk  of  life.  Budgets  are 
figured  on  a  maintenance  standard  and 
an  emergency  level. 

From  the  Committee  on  Social  Security 
ot  the  Social  Science  Research  Council 
comes  a  plump  paper  bound  volume  of 
:>ages,  Seven  Years  of  Unemploy- 
ment Relief  in  New  Jersey,  1930-1936, 
by  Douglas  H.  MacNeil.  Price  $1.25 
from  the  council,  230  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  It  is  a  candid  and  thoroughgoing 
examination  of  the  policies  and  procedures 
in  public  relief,  and  of  the  forces  that 
shaped  them  up  to  the  liquidation  of  the 
state  ERA.  To  New  Jersey  it  is  an  im- 
portant historical  document.  In  other 
states  it  should  stimulate  studies  of  simi- 
lar scope  for  the  purposes  of  intelligent 
planning. 

From  the  Committee  on  Care  of 
Transients  and  Homeless,  1270  Sixth 
Avenue,  New  York,  come  several  mimeo- 
graphed publications  highly  useful  and 
informative  in  that  specialized  field. 
Among  them: 

Statement  of  Problems  Involved  in 
Adapting  Social  Security  and  Relief  Pro- 
•i*  to  the  Needs  of  Migrant  and 
Non-Resident  Persons  and  Families;  and 
Recommendations  for  Remedial  Action. 
A  statement  prepared  by  the  committee 
for  the  special  Senate  committee  to  in- 
vestigate unemployment  and  relief. 

Current  Bibliography  on  Transiency. 
Some  eighty  items  bringing  down  to  May 
1938  the  committee's  two  earlier  bibliog- 
raphies. 

A  Survey  of  the  Present  Status  of  the 


Problem  of  the  Transient  and  State  Set- 
tlement Laws,  prepared  by  Edward  A. 
Macy  of  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments for  the  Continuation  Committee 
of  the  Interstate  Conference  on  Tran- 
sients and  Settlement  Laws. 

Public  Assistance 

AS  evidence  of  the  innate  honesty  of 
Hoosiers  the  Indiana  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  offers  the  tale 
of  what  happened  after  the  death  of 
"John  Doe,"  a  recipient  of  old  age  as- 
sistance. Under  the  Indiana  law  the  state 
is  reimbursed  for  assistance  grants  from 
the  estate — if  any — of  the  deceased 
beneficiary.  "John  Doe's"  estate  consisted 
of  a  few  chickens,  a  shotgun,  a  pistol  and 
a  horse.  Promptly  after  the  funeral  rela- 
tives descended  on  the  county  welfare 
office  with  the  shotgun  and  pistol  and 
$1.20  in  cash  from  the  sale  of  the  chickens. 
Further  reimbursement  would  be  made, 
they  said,  as  soon  as  they  succeeded  in 
selling  the  horse. 

Another  "John  Doe"  story  comes  from 
California  where,  so  they  say,  an  appli- 
cant for  old  age  assistance  wrote  firmly 
to  his  old  home  town  in  Arkansas:  "To 
the  county  Wallafare  Board:  I  have  not 
lived  in  Arkansas  since  Nov.  1935  and 
that  is  not  all  I  dont  want  to  live  back 
there.  And  I  can't  be  a  citizen  here  until 
you  people  will  turn  me  loose  back  there 
Please  dont  hold  me  as  a  citizen  there 
any  longer.  P.S.  You  will  probably  get 
papers  asking  if  we  are  citizens  back 
there  but  I  dont  want  a  citizenship  there. 
Signed,  John  Doe,  formerly  of  Arkansas 
but  in  California  since  November  1935." 

Oklahoma  and  the  Board — Within 
strict  limitations,  the  Social  Security 
Board  has  resumed  public  assistance 
grants  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma  as  of 
April  1.  [See  Survey  Graphic,  April, 
page  203.]  After  reviewing  reports  and 
resolutions  submitted  by  the  Oklahoma 
Welfare  Commission,  the  board  finds 
that,  "as  a  result  of  changes  effected  and 
agreements  as  to  future  action,"  Okla- 
homa's public  assistance  administration 
is  now  "in  substantial  compliance  with  the 
social  security  act."  The  board  therefore 
resumes  grants  "for  those  cases  which 
the  state  has  reinvestigated  and  found 
eligible  since  federal  funds  were  with- 
drawn." As  of  June  7,  the  state  had  com- 
pleted a  review  of  only  a  portion  of  its 
assistance  rolls,  and  accurate  records  of 
eligibility  "are  not  yet  available  for  a 
majority  of  cases."  Of  the  first  13,500 
cases  reviewed  since  March  2,  when  fed- 
eral funds  were  withdrawn,  3800  recipi- 
ents or  over  25  percent,  were  dropped — 
over  1000  dead,  another  1000  with  in- 
come or  property  in  excess  of  state  stand- 
ards, some  500  who  did  not  meet  age 
requirements.  Federal  funds  used  by  the 
state  for  assistance  to  ineligible  persons 


must  be  repaid  to  the  government  by 
deductions  from  future  grants. 

The  state  expects  to  complete  about 
10,000  reinvestigations  a  month.  At  this 
rate,  the  review  of  its  entire  assistance 
rolls  should  be  completed  by  January  1, 
1939.  Oklahoma  expects  to  carry,  out  of 
state  funds,  all  cases  now  on  the  rolls 
while  their  reinvestigation  is  pending. 
When  the  review  is  completed,  the  board 
will  determine  the  total  amount  of  money 
for  which  the  state  is  accountable  to  the 
federal  government.  This  adjustment 
must  be  effected  without  serious  curtail- 
ment of  assistance  to  eligible^. 

Colorado's  Headache — Colorado's 
old  age  assistance  headache  remains  acute. 
[See  Survey  Graphic,  July  1938,  page 
376.]  In  March  average  payments  had 
dropped  to  $26.72,  but  in  the  courts, 
under  appeal,  was  the  decision  of  a  Den- 
ver judge  requiring  back  payments  on 
1937  accounts  to  some  35,000  recipients, 
the  sum  mounting  into  millions.  Efforts 
to  secure  a  repeal  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  which  seems  to  be  at  the  root 
of  the  state's  financial  troubles  head  up  in 
the  Federation  for  Workable  Old  Age 
Pensions,  which  claims  to  have  enough 
signatures  to  petitions  to  get  a  repeal  pro- 
vision on  the  ballot  next  November.  The 
powerful  National  Annuity  League  chal- 
lenges the  validity  of  the  signatures  and 
a  legal  battle  is  foreseen. 

Meantime  the  regional  office  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  has  made  a  pre- 
liminary report  on  an  audit  of  old  age 
assistance  payments  in  seven  counties 
over  a  period  of  fifteen  months.  While 
no  figures  have  been  given  out  it  is  said 
that  the  report  contests  the  use  of  federal 
funds  in  hundreds  of  instances.  If  this  is 
true  the  counties  will  be  required  to  de- 
fend their  payments,  and,  if  they  fail  to 
make  their  case,  the  state  must  reimburse 
the  federal  government  for  its  share  of 
funds  paid  to  persons  ineligible  under 
Social  Security  Board  rulings. 

Going  Up — Social  Security  Board  fig- 
ures show  that  about  20  million  persons 
in  approximately  6,400,000  households 
received  some  kind  of  public  aid  in  April. 
Costs  of  public  relief,  the  board  reports, 
continued  to  rise,  amounting  in  Anril  to 
$242,931,000,  an  increase  of  $7,772,000 
over  the  total  for  March. 

State  officials  are  facing  cold  hard 
facts  on  the  cost  of  public  welfare.  In 
California  the  state  comptroller  reports 
that  the  average  county  now  is  spending 
21  cents  of  its  income  dollar  for  relief, 
old  aee  assistance  and  correctional  insti- 
tutions. In  1927  such  purposes  took  7  cents 
out  of  each  dollar.  More  than  half  of 
the  Los  Angeles  revenue  dollar  is  re- 
quired for  public  assistance  and  related 
services. 

Indiana  spent  $15,447.000  for  relief  in 
1933.  the  vear  the  welfare  department 
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began  accumulating  statistics.  In  1937  it 
spent  $50,072,000.  In  Ohio  the  chief  of 
the  state  division  of  aid  for  the  aged 
estimates  that  the  program  will  cost  a 
million  dollars  more  the  second  quarter 
of  1938  than  it  did  the  first.  His  estimate 
is  based  on  113,800  recipients  with  an 
average  monthly  grant  of  $23. 

Among  the  States — A  complete  reor- 
ganization of  Delaware's  public  welfare 
agencies  and  institutions  is  recommended 
in  the  report  of  a  study  recently  com- 
pleted by  Fred  K.  Hoehler  of  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Welfare  Association.  The 
report  proposes  the  formation  of  a  state 
department  of  public  welfare,  headed  by 
a  commissioner,  with  activities  grouped 
into  three  divisions — public  assistance, 
child  welfare  and  aid  for  the  mentally 
and  physically  handicapped.  Appointment 
of  all  personnel,  except  the  commissioner, 
under  civil  service  is  strongly  urged. 

Certain  Californians  who  in  the  past 
year  bought  real  property  from  benefi- 
ciaries of  old  age  assistance  are  in  some- 
thing of  a  dither  over  a  recent  ruling  of 
the  state's  attorney  general.  Prior  to  1937 
the  state  took  a  lien  on  such  property — 
as  is  the  practice  in  most  states — and,  at 
the  death  of  the  beneficiary,  reimbursed 
itself  from  his  estate  so  far  as  there  was 
an  estate.  In  1937  the  legislature  acted 
and  such  liens  were  crossed  out,  leaving 
the  beneficiary  free  to  dispose  of  his  real 
estate  as  he  chose.  A  number  of  them 
"sold  out."  But  now  the  state  supreme 
court  has  declared  the  1937  law  uncon- 
stitutional, and  the  buyers  of  such  prop- 
erty are  faced  with  the  probability  that, 
in  order  to  clear  their  titles,  they  them- 
selves will  be  required  to  reimburse  the 
state  for  assistance  rendered  to  the  seller 
of  the  property. 

A  ruling  of  the  Georgia  State  Welfare 
Department  requires  that  county  welfare 
units  must  make  their  records  on  public 
assistance  recipients  available  to  grand 
juries  and  must  offer  cooperation  in  any 
investigation  of  such  recipients. 

Child  Welfare 

IN  its  report  to  its  general  advisory 
committee  on  maternal  and  child  wel- 
fare services,  the  child  welfare  division 
of  the  Children's  Bureau  undertook  to 
formulate  a  statement  of  the  general 
philosophy  upon  which  is  based  the  ad- 
ministration of  Title  V,  Part  3  of  the 
social  security  act  which  is  entrusted  to 
the  bureau.  "Believe  it  or- not,"  says  a 
lively  commentator  on  the  report,  "a  lot 
of  our  own  people  still  talk  about  'child 
welfare'  as  though  it  were  principally 
foster  care.  Hence  the  effort  to  get  over 
a  broader  concept." 

Child  welfare  in  its  broadest  sense, 
says  the  report,  "is  a  composite  of,  first, 
the  social  and  economic  forces  in  com- 
munity life  which  make  it  possible  for  a 
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child's  own  family  to  nurture  him 
through  the  years  of  childhood;  and  sec- 
ond, the  instrumentalities,  both  public  and 
private,  which  supplement  the  capacities 
and  resources  of  a  child's  natural  fam- 
ily in  such  measure  as  may  be  necessary 
to  insure  wholesome  growth  and  devel- 
opment." 

Continuing,  the  report  says:  "Child 
welfare  services  [under  Title  V,  Part 
3]  therefore  must  be  concerned  with 
what  constitutes  a  total  child  welfare 
program.  This  means  that  a  children's 
worker  in  a  rural  community  does  not 
limit  her  activities  to  treatment  after  a 
child's  own  home  has  failed  him  and  pro- 
vision for  him  must  be  made  elsewhere, 
but  seeks  to  provide  services  and  to  stim- 
ulate the  development  of  community  re- 
sources which  will  prevent  dependency, 
neglect  and  delinquency." 

New  Start — After  more  than  sixty 
years  of  varied  services  to  the  children 
of  Baltimore  the  Nursery  and  Child's 
Hospital  has  gotten  itself  a  new  modern 
suburban  home  and  is  about  to  initiate  a 
new  and  modern  program  of  study  and 
treatment  of  children  of  pre-school  age. 
Following  the  study  and  recommenda- 
tions of  Cheney  C.  Jones,  of  Boston,  the 
institution  will  accept  for  study  from 
cooperating  agencies,  children  who  have 
failed  to  make  a  normal  adjustment  to 
life  and  who,  after  psychiatric  study  and 
treatment,  may  be  placed  in  appropriate 
foster  homes. 

Jobs  for  Youth — An  unusual  form 
of  employment  help  for  youth  being 
carried  on  in  New  York  is  Vocational 
Adoption,  Inc.,  I.  Warsaw,  executive 
director.  Under  this  plan,  now  several 
years  old,  underprivileged  boys  whose 
primary  need  seems  to  be  employment 
are  given  vocational  study  and  placed 
in  jobs  with  business  men  interested  in 
the  opportunity  for  service.  Heads  of 
responsible  concerns  are  asked  to  "adopt 
the  boys  vocationally,"  of  course  without 
legal  ties.  This  implies  chiefly  the  em- 
ployer's personal  interest  in  the  boy.  The 
careers  of  the  boys  are  followed  un- 
obtrusively by  the  agency  and  if  the 
placement  is  unsatisfactory  another  at- 
tempt is  made.  The  organization  is  at- 
tempting within  the  next  year  to  place 
a  thousand  boys  vocationally. 

Various  and  Sundry — Something 
like  2000  New  York  school  children,  too 
sick  to  attend  regular  classes,  have  been 
given  regular  instruction  the  past  school 
year  by  visiting  teachers,  thus  enabling 
them  to  keep  up  with  their  studies. 
Eighty-eight  of  them  were  graduated  with 
their  classes  this  spring,  though  all  but 
twenty-eight  were  too  ill  to  attend  com- 
mencement exercises  and  had  to  receive 
their  diplomas  in  absentia. 

Massachusetts    points    proudly    to    the 


fact,  "true  for  many  years,"  that  only 
a  very  small  proportion  of  children  under 
care  either  by  public  or  private  agencies 
are  in  institutions.  April  reports  showed 
that  of  2142  children  under  care  by  eight 
private  agencies,  only  42  were  in  institu- 
tions, and  that  of  9528  under  care  by 
two  public  agencies  only  134  were  in- 
stitutionalized. 

Special  nurseries  for  the  children  of 
the  1622  families  in  Ten  Eyck  Houses, 
the  huge  public  housing  development  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  are  maintained  by  the 
Brooklyn  Free  Kindergarten  Society.  In 
addition  the  society  conducts  special 
classes  in  child  care  and  cooking  for  the 
mothers  of  its  young  charges. 

At  the  request  of  a  group  of  New 
York  City  children's  agencies  which  use 
case  work  service  in  adoptions,  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America  is  making  a 
study  of  adoption  procedures  followed 
in  the  care  of  the  city's  Protestant  or 
non-sectarian  children.  Mary  Frances 
Smith  of  the  Philadelphia  Children's 
Bureau  is  making  the  study. 

In  Print — A  recent  League  of  Nations 
publication  is  a  summary  of  the  series 
of  legislative  and  administrative  docu- 
ments of  the  league's  child  welfare  in- 
formation center.  Number  IV,  3,  Social, 
1938.  Price  25  cents  from  the  Columbia 
University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New 
York.  ...  A  summary  report  of  a  study 
of  summer  camps  conducted  by  Boston 
social  agencies  and  other  organizations 
may  be  secured  from  the  Boston  Council 
of  Social  Agencies,  80  Federal  Street, 
Boston.  Summary,  15  cents;  full  report 
60  cents  including  postage.  .  .  .  The 
Public  Child  Welfare  Program  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  by  Emma  O. 
Lundburg.  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  Pub- 
lication, No.  240.  From  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Compensation 

THIRTY-SIX  states  have  joined  in 
a  plan  under  which  a  worker  who 
goes  from  one  state  to  work  in  another 
state,  or  in  several  states,  may  draw  any 
out-of-work  benefits  he  has  accumulated 
in  any  state  by  filing  his  claim  in  the 
state  where  he  loses  his  job.  The  states 
which  are  thus  cooperating  in  protecting 
the  worker  who  moves  over  state  lines 
are  proceeding  at  once  to  set  up  the 
machinery  to  put  the  plan  into  effect. 
The  agreement  was  worked  out  by  the 
Interstate  Conference  of  Unemployment 
Compensation  Agencies,  established  to 
consider  the  interstate  problems  that  arise 
under  unemployment  compensation  laws. 
Workers  to  whom  the  agreement  applies 
are  those  classed  by  the  compensation 
agencies  as  "multi-state  workers."  It 
does  not  apply  to  commuters  who  live  in 
one  state  and  work  in  another.  Nor  does 
the  plan  cover  the  worker  who  may  not 
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have  wage  credits  in  one  state  sufficient 
to  make  him  eligible  for  compensation, 
but  who  would  have  credits  enough  from 
all  the  st.itrs  in  which  he  has  worked  in 
thr  i  ourse  of  the  year,  were  he  permitted 
.Id  up"  his  credit>. 

Delinquents — The  Wisconsin  Indus- 
trial Commission  has  adopted  legal  tac- 
tic*  in  dealing  with  employers  delinquent 
in  unemployment  compensation  taxes 
which,  according  to  the  Milwaukee  Sen- 
tinel, "have  extracted  long  past  due  in 
.MM..-  taxes  from  hundreds  of  reluctant 
or  financially  disabled  citizens."  Employers 
arr  questioned  regarding  their  assets,  and 
tentative  agreements  are  made  for  the 
payment  of  overdue  contributions.  Failure 
to  make  a  settlement  results  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  receiver.  Delinquents 
amount  to  only  .3  percent  of  all  Wiscon- 
sin employers.  ...  In  Illinois,  4000  em- 
ployers were  totally  delinquent  in  paying 
their  unemployment  compensation  con- 
tribution for  the  first  quarter  of  1938, 
according  to  Martin  P.  Durkin,  director 
of  labor.  Delinquent  employers  are  in- 
curring interest  penalties  of  one  thirtieth 
of  one  percent  a  day.  All  the  4000  de- 
linquents have  received  notices  and  are 
being  visited  by  field  advisers  who  at- 
tempt to  determine  causes  of  delinquency 
.ind  expedite  payment. 

Labor  Disputes — Following  the  suc- 
cessful   completion    of    negotiations    be- 
tween    the     management     of     six    Ore- 
igon      sawmills      and      their      workers, 
which    were    involved    in    a   labor    union 
jurisdictional     dispute     for    nearly    nine 
•months,   the   State   Unemployment  Com- 
pensation   Commission    ordered    payment 
'of    benefit    checks    totaling    more    than 
1*250,000  to  2000  millworkers.  The  bene- 
fits   were    allowed    after    attorneys    for 
employers  and  the  unions  entered  into  a 
stipulation  that  no  labor  dispute  existed 
in    the    six    mills    subsequent    to    dates 
(ranging    from   early   April   to   mid-May. 
.  .  In  two  test  cases  involving  approxi- 
mately  2200   employes   of   the    Bigelow- 
Sanford  Carpet  Co.,  Inc.  of  Amsterdam, 
EN.  Y.,  Henry  Shemin,  acting  chief  referee 
jf  the  division  of  placement  and  unem- 
sloyment    insurance,    New    York    State 
Labor  Department,  held  that  those  per- 
;ons  who  worked   up   to   the   date   their 
i  jnion  called  a  strike,  and  then  quit  work, 
ire  subject  to  a  ten-week  waiting  period 
I  after   they   apply   for  benefits   under   the 
i  <tate  unemployment  insurance  law.  The 
•mployes   involved   worked   on    May    10, 
iut   did   not   work    thereafter   because    a 
htrike  was  called,  effective  May  11,  when 
:he  company   refused   to  rescind   a  wage 
ut.  The  workers  claimed  that  the  wage 
ut  actually  separated  them  from  employ- 
| -nent  prior  to  the  inception  of  the  strike; 
ind  that  the  strike  is  not  a  strike  within 
the    meaning    of    the    law    because    it    is 
iased   on   an   alleged   breach   of   contract 


by  the  employer.  The  referee  held  that 
the  first  contention  "is  negatived  by  the 
fact  that  the  claimant  worked  and  re- 
ceived wages  through  May  10."  As  to  the 
second  contention,  he  pointed  out  that 
"our  statute  does  not  exclude  from  the 
extended  waiting  period  workers  who  be- 
come unemployed  as  a  result  of  strikes 
which  are  called  because  of  an  employer's 
violation  of  a  labor  agreement." 

For  Railroad  Workers — Against  the 
opposition  of  the  Social  Security  Board 
and  treasury  officials,  both  houses  of 
Congress  passed  the  bill  providing  a  sys- 
tem of  unemployment  compensation  for 
railroad  workers  to  be  administered  by 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board.  The 
measure  had  the  active  support  of  the 
railroad  labor  unions.  At  this  writing,  it 
has  not  been  signed  by  President 
Roosevelt. 

Seasonal  Workers — Officials  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Labor 
are  seeking  to  safeguard  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  fund  from  "raids"  by 
seasonal  workers  in  periods  when  their 
industries  are  not  operating  and  the 
workers  do  not  expect  to  be  employed. 
Studies  are  underway  as  to  procedures 
for  putting  into  effect  the  law's  provision 
that  "a  seasonal  employe  shall  be  entitled 
to  benefits  only  if  he  suffers  unemploy- 
ment within  the  longest  seasonal  period 
or  periods  during  which,  by  the  best 
practice  of  the  occupation  or  industry  in 
which  he  is  engaged,  operations  are  con- 
ducted." In  defining  seasonal  industries 
and  charting  their  periods  of  activity,  the 
study  committee  will  take  into  account 
the  necessity  for  reducing  the  amount  a 
seasonal  worker  must  earn  to  qualify  for 
benefits.  Trade  union  officials  are  ex- 
pected to  oppose  any  effort  to  put  the 
stamp  of  seasonality  on  the  industries 
they  represent. 

Massachusetts  Hearings — The  spe- 
cial legislative  commission  investigating 
the  Massachusetts  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Commission  has  been  directed 
to  continue  its  inquiries.  A  number  of 
striking  facts  as  to  the  political  affiliations 
of  employes  of  the  compensation  commis- 
sion and  the  methods  of  their  appointment 
have  been  brought  out  in  the  hearings. 
For  example,  a  roll  call  of  Governor 
Hurley's  delegates  to  the  1936  Demo- 
cratic pre-primary  convention  disclosed 
that  seventy-two  of  them  were  put  on 
the  commission's  payroll  "without  bene- 
fit of  civil  service,"  while  close  rela- 
tives of  other  delegates  were  also  given 
jobs.  A  score  of  these  employes,  appear- 
ing at  the  hearings,  held  that  their  ap- 
pointment and  election  as  delegates  were 
merely  "coincidental."  Another  employe 
admitted  that  he  had  conducted  funerals 
during  working  time,  had  falsified  his 
time  records  and  had  permitted  those 
working  under  him  the  same  latitude. 


Other  staff  members,  as  a  former  bar- 
tender and  pari-mutuel  employe,  have 
testified  that  they  had  no  particular  ex- 
perience or  training  for  their  positions, 
though  denying  that  political  influence 
secured  the  appointment. 

Deficiency  Appropriation — The  Sen- 
ate and  House  concurred  in  a  joint  reso- 
lution appropriating  an  additional  $3,500,- 
000  for  unemployment  compensation 
administration  grants  to  states.  The 
measure  represented  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  $4  million  appropriated  by  a 
Senate  resolution  and  the  $2,500,000  ap- 
propriation originally  proposed  by  a 
House  resolution. 

Old  Age  Insurance 

THE  Social  Security  Board  an- 
nounces that  since  January  1937  it  has 
approved  134,297  lump  sum  claims,  total- 
ing $4,249,428.  During  April  1938,  claim 
approvals  amounted  to  750  each  work- 
ing day,  a  total  of  19,370,  amounting  to 
$834,234.  The  average  claim  during  the 
thirty-day  period  was  $42.55.  Such  claims 
are  brought  under  the  provision  of  the 
social  security  act  for  lump  sum  payments 
equal  to  T>Yi  percent  of  the  total  annual 
wages  up  to  $3000  received  from  one 
employer  by  a  worker  who  has  reached 
the  age  of  sixty-five,  or  to  the  estate  of 
one  who  has  died. 

New  Considerations — The  Advisory 
Council,  organized  a  year  ago  as  a  result 
of  criticism  of  the  reserve  plan,  led  by 
Senator  Vandenberg,  in  a  preliminary  re- 
port upheld  present  policies  and  tax  rates. 
It  will  report  later  on  alternative  meth- 
ods of  financing  the  old  age  insurance 
scheme.  The  council  has  asked  the  Social 
Security  Board  to  provide  data  by  Sep- 
tember 15  on  possible  plans  for  extend- 
ing the  coverage  to  domestic  servants, 
farm  laborers  and  self-employed  workers. 
It  also  recommended  that  the  570,000 
employes  of  non-profit  religious,  charita- 
ble and  educational  institutions,  now 
excluded,  be  brought  under  the  plan. 
About  38  million  workers  in  business  and 
industry  are  now  under  federal  old  age 
insurance.  The  suggested  extension  of 
coverage  would  add  about  15  million 
more. 

Bookkeeping — In  the  largest  book- 
keeping operation  in  the  world,  wages  of 
millions  of  men  and  women  are  being 
posted  in  their  old  age  security  account? 
at  the  rate  of  650,000  entries  a  day. 
Approximately  75  million  wage  items  re- 
ported by  employers  for  1937  have  been 
received  by  the  Social  Security  Board 
from  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 
Under  revised  regulations  which  went 
into  effect  January  I,  1938,  employers 
now  file  a  tax  return  every  three  months, 
when  they  pay  their  taxes  and  their  em- 
ployes' taxes.  Approximately  2,100,000 
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wage  items  were  reported  by  employers 
for  the  first  three  months.  Although  there 
is  a  lag  between  a  workers'  payday  and 
the  day  his  wages  are  recorded  in  his  old 
age  insurance  account,  John  J.  Corson, 
acting  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age 
Insurance,  holds  that  this  will  not  cause 
delay  in  settling  a  claim  for  benefits. 

Wages  and  Hours 

THE  new  wages  and  hours  act  re- 
writes on  the  statute  books  the  prin- 
ciple of  "fair  labor  standards"  embodied 
in  NRA.  In  the  current  business  depres- 
sion, labor  experts  estimate  that  not  more 
than  200,000  workers  will  have  their 
pay  increased  by  the  25-cent  minimum  set 
by  the  law — chiefly  in  garment  factories, 
textile  mills,  the  fertilizer  industry  in 
the  South  and  southern  sawmills.  Even 
at  1937  production  levels  only  about  260,- 
000  workers,  according  to  these  estimates, 
would  benefit  by  the  minimum  wage  of 
25  cents,  and  about  one  million  by  the 
44-hour  week  limit. 

Wages — Beginning  120  days  after  enact- 
ment (in  late  October)  all  covered  em- 
ployes must  be  paid  at  least  25  cents  an 
hour  the  first  year;  30  cents  for  the  next 
six  years;  40  cents  thereafter. 

Hours — The  maximum  work-week  for 
employes  subject  to  the  act  is  not  to 
exceed  44  hours  the  first  year  the  law  is 
in  effect;  42  the  second;  40  a  week  there- 
after. Employes  may  work  longer  hours 
provided  they  receive  compensation  for 
overtime  at  a  rate  of  at  least  one  and  a 
half  times  their  usual  wage. 

Child  Labor — No  person  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  may  be  employed  in  manu- 
facturing or  mining;  nor  any  person  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen  in 
occupations  held  by  the  chief  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  to  be  "particularly  hazard- 
ous" or  "detrimental  to  the  health  or  well 
being"  of  young  persons. 

Coverage — The  law  applies  to  concerns 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  to 
concerns  producing  goods  for  interstate 
commerce.  A  number  of  fields  are  ex- 
empted including  retail,  service  and  pro- 
fessional occupations,  agriculture,  can- 
ning and  food  processing.  The  child  labor 
provisions  do  not  apply  to  the  employment 
of  children  in  agricultural,  mercantile 
and  personal  service  occupations.  Special 
provision  is  made  for  learners,  appren- 
tices and  the  handicapped. 

Administration — A  wage  and  hour  di- 
vision is  to  be  created  in  the  Department 
of  Labor,  under  an  administrator  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  The  administrator  will 
appoint  for  each  industry  covered  bv  the 
act  a  committee  representing  employes, 
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employers  and  the  public.  The  commit- 
tees, after  holding  hearings  and  examin- 
ing witnesses,  will  recommend  to  the  ad- 
ministrator minimum  wage  rates  not  to 
exceed  40  cents,  to  be  set  at  the  highest 
points  which  will  not  substantially  cur- 
tail employment.  The  rates  may  vary  not 
only  from  industry  to  industry,  but  with- 
in any  given  industry  the  committee  may 
recommend  different  wage  rates  as  they 
seem  justified  by  differences  in  cost  of 
living,  production  and  transportation. 

The  law  provides  for  court  review  of 
wage  orders,  and  fixes  penalties  for  wil- 
ful violations  of  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
or  of  the  administrator's  orders. 

"Divers  Good  Causes" 

"TN  view  of  the  ever  increasing  con- 
JL  trol  of  social  processes  by  urban 
standards  and  ideals,  it  is  emphatically 
important  to  recognize  the  vital  contribu- 
tions of  rural  communities,  always  the 
primary  sources  of  population  and  the 
guardians  of  the  Holy  Earth."  Thus  im- 
pressively does  Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  edu- 
cational director  of  the  Phelps-Stokes 
Fund,  state  the  reason  for  being  of  the 
Agricultural  Missions  Foundation,  Inc., 
the  offices  of  which  are  at  156  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  Organized  in  1930,  with 
John  R.  Mott  as  chairman  of  the  board, 
the  foundation  has  never  had  a  budget 
exceeding  $12,000  for  its  educational  and 
administrative  services.  In  spite  of  its 
meager  funds  it  has  done  yeoman's  work 
in  its  chosen  field.  In  promoting  coopera- 
tion among  missionary  boards  it  has  pro- 
vided office  and  secretarial  facilities  for 
the  Rural  Missions  Cooperating  Commit- 
tee and  the  Christian  Rural  Fellowship; 
has  itself  provided  ninety-five  fellowships 
designed  to  enable  missionaries  to  study 
and  observe  rural  resources  and  organi- 
zation in  America  and  has  served  as  a 
clearing  house  for  rural  services  and  as 
a  center  for  the  distribution  of  literature 
on  all  phases  of  rural  reconstruction  in 
any  land.  Back  of  all  the  services  of  the 
foundation  is  the  constant  objective  "of 
leavening  thought  and  action  toward 
greater  emphasis  on  the  rural  aspects  of 
the  world  Christian  missionary  enter- 
prise." To  that  end  its  board  is  divided 
equally  between  members  from  agri- 
cultural colleges,  from  missionary  organi- 
zations and  from  laymen  deeply  interested 
in  agriculture  and  rural  life. 

Big  Figures — The  national  member- 
ship of  the  Girl  Scouts  by  the  end  of  last 
year  had  reached  441 ,964,  a  gain  of  46,598 
over  1936  according  to  the  organization's 
annual  report.  Girl  Scout  camps  num- 
bering 1012  were  enjoyed  by  100,837 
girls.  .  .  .  The  New  York  Bible  Society 
during  the  past  year  replaced  2814  Bibles 
in  hotel  rooms,  bringing  the  grand  total 
of  Bibles  which  the  society  has  placed  in 
transient  guest  rooms  of  hotels  to  149,074 


since  1836  when  the  first  copies  were 
placed  in  rooms  of  the  old  Astor  on  lower 
Broadway.  The  society's  total  distribu- 
tion for  the  year,  through  many  outlets, 
reached  844,159  copies  of  Bibles,  Testa- 
ments and  Bible  portions,  printed  in  i 
eighty-three  different  languages. 

Church  and  Social   Work — A  plan  > 
to    encourage    cooperation    between    the 
churches  and  the  social  agencies  of  Wash- 
ington D.C.,  which  has  been  under  way 
for  a  year  [see  Survey  Midmonthly,  No- 
vember 1937,  page  359]  now  has  a  well- 
developed   program.   The   department   of 
social     welfare     of     the     Federation     of 
Churches  in  cooperation  with  the  Com- 
munity Chest  has  set  up  a  central  office  , 
to    handle    the    project    and    some    forty 
churches  have  established  "welfare  coun-  | 
cils"     or    effective    committees     for    the  ] 
work.  Clearing  of  cases  between  churches 
and  social  agencies  is  under  way,  research  ' 
and  surveys  have   been  undertaken.   For  ] 
a  full  account  of  the  plan,  issued  by  the 
committee  on  cooperation,  write  to  John 
L.   Mixon,'  Federation  of  Chuches,   1749' 
N  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

And  So  On — A  study  to  evaluate  the' 
effectiveness  of  community  social  worki 
programs  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  has  beeru 
undertaken  under  auspices  of  Commun- 
ity Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.  E.  S. 
Guckert,  managing  director  of  the  Flint, 
Mich.  Community  Fund,  is  directing  the 
study.  .  .  .  Formation  of  the  Missouri  < 
Federation  for  the  Merit  System  recently 
was  announced,  with  the  stated  purpose 
of  "promoting  the  use  of  the  merit  sys- 
tem in  the  field  of  government  as  the  best 
known  method  of  assuring  efficiency  in 
public  administration."  Norman  Bier- 
man,  St.  Louis,  is  chairman.  Membership 
includes  organizations  and  individuals 
representing  a  wide  range  of  civic  and< 
social  interests,  including  the  Kansas  City 
and  St.  Louis  chapters  of  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers. 

The  Travelers  Aid  Society  of  Balti- 
more, Md.  this  year  celebrates  a  Silvei 
Jubilee.  It  was  formed  in  1913  in  con-' 
junction  with  the  Baltimore  YWCA  anc 
became  a  charter  member  of  the  nationa 
association  of  travelers  aid  societies  wher 
that  body  was  formed. 

New  Agencies — As  the  fruit  of  tw< 
years'    study    and    planning    by    the    Sar 
Francisco  Community  Chest  and  the  de 
partment  of  social  work  of  the  Counci 
of    Social   Agencies,    San    Francisco    no«. 
has  a  new  Family  Service  Agency  with 
Prudence  Kivicelen  from  the  New  Yorl  | 
Charity   Organization   Society   as   execu -i, 
live.  For  the  first  eighteen  months  of  ibi 
life,    the    agency   is   being   financed    by   • 
grant    from    the    Rosenberg    Foundation'! 
Its  program  will  be  experimental  with  i  j 
small  selected  case  load,  not  primarily  ot>( 
a  relief  basis. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  a  city  of  around  125.', 
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000    population,    is    organizing    its    first 
\iMt.ng  nurse  association  as  an  outcome 
tudy  of  health  needs  made  by  the 
Council   of   Social  Agencies.   Grace   Un- 
ricker,  R.N.  from  the  New  Haven,  Conn, 
•kiting   Nurse  Association   is  executive. 
Kansas  City,  Kans.  again  has  a  family 
•r  agency,  after  five  years  without 
I'hr   former   Family  Service  Society 
;orced    to    suspend    in    the    difficult 
.if  1933,  but  the  new   Family  Wel- 
fare Association  has  been  set  up  by  the 
Community  Chest  in  conjunction  with  a 
group  of  citizens  who  were  actively  inter- 
ested   in    the    former    agency.    The    new 
.ition,    primarily    a    service    organi- 
sation,    plans     to     limit     its     case     load 
sufficiently  to  do  an  intensive  job  of  re- 
habilitation   and   personality   adjustment. 
Lou  E.   Hume,  formerly  with  the  Kan- 
sas    Emergency    Relief    Commission    is 
secretary. 

The  first  of  its  kind  in  a  middle  west- 
ern  state,   a   new   neuro-psychiatric   out- 
patient clinic  was  established  recently  for 
IWjrandotte    County,    Kansas,    under    the 
state  board  of  administration.  Dr.  Ralph 
M.   Fellows,  superintendent  of  the  state 
hospital    at    Osawatomie,    Kans.,    is    in 
charge.   The   clinic   will   be   operated   by 
the   staff  of   the   hospital   in   cooperation 
i  with  the  county  welfare   board   and  the 
judge   of   the   probate   court.   The   clinic 
facilities  will  be  available  to  private  phy- 
I  sicians  who  have  patients  in  need  of  such 
I  service. 


Self  Study 


1ONG  simmering  discussion  of  co- 
_>  operation  between  case  work  and 
group  work  reached  the  boiling  point  in 
Chicago  last  winter  when  160  case  work- 
ers and  group  workers  sat  down  together 
for  a  three  months'  study  of  principles 
ractices  in  both  fields.  Seven  meet- 
ings, cooperatively  planned  by  the  family 
service  division  and  the  division  on  recrea- 
tion and  education  of  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  were  held  through  the 
late  winter  and  early  spring. 

Careful  planning  of  these  programs 
was  repaid  by  steady  attendance  and 
brisk  discussion.  Two  opening  meetings 
were  staged  as  dialogue  between  a  case 
worker  and  group  worker,  who  began 
by  pinning  each  other  down  to  simple 
explanations  of  purpose  and  practice  with 
such  elementary  questions  as  "But  just 
irhat  do  you  do?"  and  "Won't  you  please 
make  that  a  little  clearer?" 

Out  of  the  answers  grew  definitions 
that  helped  the  group  workers  to  see  case 
work  as  skillful  help  to  the  individual  in 
trouble,  first  by  understanding  him  and 
his  environment,  then  by  finding  and  set- 
ting in  motion  the  forces  capable  of 
changing  both  to  meet  his  needs.  Case 
workers,  too,  saw  group  work  offering 
these  same  individuals  opportunities  to 
develop  social  attitudes,  acquire  new 


interests  or  skills,  gain  experience  in  liv- 
ing with  people  and  unite  for  social  action 
under  trained  leadership. 

Having  laid  this  foundation  of  mutual 
understanding,  the  third  meeting  got 
down  to  two  cases:  Ethel  and  Charles, 
who  needed  help  but  were  difficult  chil- 
dren to  fit  into  a  group.  A  case  worker, 
a  group  worker,  and  a  representative  of 
the  Institute  for  Juvenile  Research  dis- 
cussed these  problem  youngsters,  their 
backgrounds,  attitudes,  possibilities  and 
limitations.  Case  work  offered  its  spe- 
cific service  and  advice,  group  work  told 
what  it  thought  could  be  done,  and  the 
audience  was  invited  to  share  in  deciding 
on  a  program.  Out  of  the  sharing  came 
plans  for  a  specially  created  small  group 
for  Ethel  and  camp  for  Charles. 

Later  meetings  included  a  panel  by  rep- 
resentatives of  seven  agencies  offering 
case  work  and  group  work  services  to 
Chicago's  children,  a  general  discussion 
of  problems  raised  in  the  actual  experi- 
ence of  both  case  work  and  group  work 
agencies,  and  a  joint  report,  by  Leon 
Richman  of  the  Jewish  Children's 
Bureau  and  Margaret  Svendsen  of  the 
Institute  for  Juvenile  Research,  which 
summarized  the  series  and  offered  con- 
crete proposals  for  better  cooperation  in 
referral  of  children. 

Among  the  many  questions  raised  and 
honestly  faced  by  both  case  workers  and 
group  workers,  were  these: 

Does  every  child  need  a  group? 

What  children  are  not  ready  for 
group  experience? 

How  much  individual  attention  can 
even  a  skillful  group  worker  be 
expected  to  give  a  problem  child? 

How  far  should  problem  children  be 
allowed  to  disrupt  a  normal  group? 

How  freely  may  a  case  worker  dis- 
cuss confidential  history  with  a 
group  worker? 

The  group  workers  (44  percent)  and 
case  workers  (56  percent)  who  joined 
in  these  discussions  agree  that  "supple- 
mentation" rather  than  "integration"  is 
the  right  word  for  their  relationship. 
They  have  increased  their  understanding 
and  respect  for  each  other  and  believe 
that  they  have  begun  to  build,  together, 
a  groundwork  for  increased  helpfulness 
to  Chicago's  children.  Verbatim  reports 
of  the  seven  meetings  were  kept,  and  may 
be  secured  for  a  dollar  a  set  from  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  of  Chicago, 
203  North  Wabash  Avenue. 

With  the  Co-ops 

A_L  the  commercial  enterprises  of  the 
model  town  of  Greenhills,  the  sub- 
urban housing  project  on  the  outskirts 
of  Cincinnati,  will  be  operated  as  co- 
operatives, according  to  an  announcement 
of  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 
Leases  for  a  cooperative  self-service  food 
store,  general  store,  drugstore,  service 


station  and  garage,  barber  shop  and 
beauty  parlor  have  been  signed  with 
Greenhills  Consumer  Services,  acting  for 
the  residents.  This  cooperative  organiza- 
tion, operating  under  Rochdale  principles, 
was  set  up  by  prominent  members  of  the 
United  Cooperatives  of  Cincinnati,  with 
the  aid  of  Consumer  Distribution  Cor- 
poration. Its  purpose  is  to  establish  stores 
and  other  services  and  operate  them  on 
a  non-profit  basis.  Profits  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  members  of  the  cooperative 
according  to  their  patronage.  Two  hun- 
dred families  are  already  residing  in  the 
community. 

Consumer  Distribution  Corporation, 
established  by  the  late  Edward  A.  Filene, 
has  been  successfully  operating  the  retail 
stores  of  Greenbelt,  Md.,  under  a  similar 
arrangement  since  last  September. 

Cafeteria  Chain — Consumers  Coop- 
erative Services,  which  operates  a  chain 
of  ten  cafeterias  in  New  York  City,  a 
central  bakery,  three  grocery  stores,  a 
credit  union  and  library  service,  closed 
its  eighteenth  year  with  an  increase  in 
business,  a  small  surplus,  and  a  hopeful 
outlook,  after  the  acute  labor  troubles 
of  the  preceding  year.  [See  Survty 
Graphic,  February,  page  90.]  Mary  Long, 
manager,  reported  a  total  business  of 
$449,000  for  the  year,  an  increase  of 
$15,000  over  the  preceding  year.  The 
co-op  increased  its  payroll  for  the  year 
SI 2,000  under  a  contract  with  the  Cafe, 
teria  Workers  Union,  Local  302. 

To  Nova  Scotia — The  Cooperative 
League  of  the  United  States  is  sponsoring 
two  tours  to  the  cooperatives  of  Nova 
Scotia  in  August.  Both  tours  will  attend 
the  Rural  and  Industrial  Conference 
of  local  Nova  Scotia  cooperators  at 
Antigonish,  August  17-18.  [See  Survey 
Graphic,  June,  page  340.]  The  members 
of  each  division  will  have  three  days  of 
lectures  and  discussion  periods  at  St. 
Francis  Xavier  University,  and  a  twelve- 
day  tour  by  bus  and  car,  to  the  coopera- 
tives of  eastern  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape 
Breton  Island.  The  total  membership  is 
limited  to  300.  Details  from  the  league, 
167  West  12  Street. 

Field  Work — Twenty  students  of  the 
Cooperative  League  Institute,  a  "co- 
operative college"  for  training  prospec- 
tive executives  and  educational  directors, 
finished  their  three-month  academic 
training  the  end  of  May  and  are  now  in 
the  field  for  two  months'  "laboratory 
work"  in  cooperatives  throughout  the 
country.  The  members  of  this  second 
class  to  complete  the  course  at  the  insti- 
tute have  been  assigned  to  cooperatives 
from  Caldwell,  Idaho  to  Greenbelt,  Md., 
and  will  do  all  types  of  work  during  their 
training  period.  Practically  all  of  the  first 
class  have  obtained  positions  in  co-ops. 
The  third  session  of  the  institute  opens 
September  22. 
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Book  Club — The  Cooperative  Book 
Club,  a  mail  order  co-op  with  members 
in  all  sections  of  the  country,  reports 
growing  membership  and  business  vol- 
ume at  the  end  of  its  first  six  months  of 
actual  operation.  Dr.  Henry  Pratt  Fair- 
child  of  New  York  University,  chairman 
of  the  educational  committee,  announced 
at  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  co-op 
in  June  that  fifty  groups  have  joined  the 
club  under  the  organization's  plan  to 
sponsor  book  forums,  reading  circles,  cir- 
culating libraries  and  cooperative  book 
shops.  Gerald  McDonald  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library  reported  that  a 
committee  of  librarians  is  working  on  a 
program  of  book  buying  by  libraries 
through  the  co-op. 

The  Public's  Health 

PROPOSALS  for  a  new  program  de- 
signed to  eradicate  tuberculosis  in  the 
TJnited  States  were  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Tuberculosis  Association  at  its 
recent  annual  meeting  and  endorsed  by 
U.S.  Surgeon  General  Thomas  Parran. 
The  suggested  program,  to  start  in  1939, 
would  require  $140  million  to  provide 
40,000  hospital  beds  for  tuberculosis  pa- 
tients and  would  include,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $5,500,000,  X-ray  examination  of 
all  persons  who  have  had  family  contacts 
with  known  cases.  As  drawn  up  by  a 
special  committee,  Homer  Folks,  chair- 
man, the  plan  would  leave  the  initiative 
and  drive  for  the  program  to  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  and  would  depend 
upon  federal  funds  and  some  flexible 
form  of  federal-state  cooperation  in  its 
execution. 

Out-of -Town — The  substantial  amount 
of  service  given  by  Boston  hospitals  to 
patients  from  outside  the  city  has  been 
studied  by  the  Boston  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  and  the  Hospital  Council.  Of 
72,964  patients  in  twenty-one  voluntary 
hospitals  in  1937,  two  thirds  lived  in 
cities  and  towns  outside  Boston.  A  series 
of  "one-day  censuses"  have  given  results 
remarkably  similar  to  those  of  the  last 
regular  census  of  this  situation.  Although 
relatively  more  Bostonians  than  outsiders 
are  treated  at  part  rates  or  free,  31  per- 
cent of  the  out-of-towners  were  charged 
part  rates  and  19  percent  were  given  free 
treatment.  This  was  in  addition  to  the 
many  outsiders  in  out-patient  depart- 
ments who  were  not  charged  full  rates. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  even  ward  patients 
who  pay  the  so-called  full  rates  cover 
only  approximately  half  their  cost  to  the 
hospitals. 

Health  Battlefronts— Striking  gains 
made  in  recent  years  in  the  protection  of 
eyesight  are  listed  in  the  annual  report 
for  1937  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness.  The  past  twelve 


months  are  notable  particularly  for  the 
progress  made  through  the  campaign  to 
stamp  out  syphilis,  an  important  cause 
of  blindness.  The  premarital  medical  ex- 
amination and  the  blood  test  for  expectant 
mothers,  which  some  states  have  enacted 
into  law,  are  expected  to  result  in  a  large 
decline  in  blindness,  such  as  followed  leg- 
islation requiring  prophylactic  drops  in 
the  eyes  of  infants  at  birth.  During  1937, 
forty-four  sight-saving  classes  for  the 
education  of  children  with  seriously  de- 
fective sight  were  established,  bringing 
the  present  total  of  such  classes  to  558 
in  182  cities  throughout  the  United  States. 

That  almost  two  thirds  of  the  more 
than  two  million  women  who  give  birth 
to  infants  in  the  United  States  each  year 
are  delivered  in  their  homes  was  empha- 
sized by  Dr.  Edwin  F.  Daily  of  the  U.S. 
Children's  Bureau  at  the  recent  annual 
luncheon  of  the  Maternity  Center  Asso- 
ciation, New  York.  In  that  city  however 
85  percent  of  all  live  births  occur  in  hos- 
pitals. About  ten  million  people  in  the 
United  States  do  not  have  an  approved 
hospital  within  thirty  miles  of  their  homes, 
Dr.  Daily  stated,  but  allowed  that  hos- 
pitals are  not  essential  to  the  safe  deliv- 
ery of  the  average  maternity  patient, 
given  clean  surroundings  and  competent 
attendants,  provided  of  course  that  there 
is  a  good  hospital  readily  available  in  case 
of  serious  complication. 

In  carrying  out  maternal  and  child 
health  plans  approved  by  the  U.S.  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  over  $7  million  of  federal, 
state  and  local  funds  is  being  spent  in 
the  nation  this  year.  The  money  pays,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  for  the  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  approximately  2700  public 
health  nurses,  120  full  time  physicians  on 
state  staffs,  and  the  part  time  services  of 
more  than  2500  local  practicing  physi- 
cians. Prenatal  clinics  conducted  by  physi- 
cians now  have  been  established  in  2932 
centers. 

Straws — Rushing  in  where  at  least  some 
angels  fear  to  tread  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Opinion,  coincident  with 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  in  San  Francisco,  released 
two  polls  indicating  how  the  ordinary 
people  of  the  country  and  the  doctors 
themselves  feel  about  health  insurance. 
The  former  poll  showed:  that  about  four 
out  of  every  ten  Americans  have  had  to 
forego  needed  medical  care  at  one  time 
or  another  because  of  its  costs;  that  a 
majority  of  the  people  would  be  willing 
to  pay  some  fixed  charge,  by  the  month 
or  year,  to  be  assured  full  medical  and 
hospital  care;  that  about  one  voter  in 
three  figures  that  $2  per  month  per  per- 
son would  he  "about  right"  for  such 
charge. 

The  poll  of  the  profession,  which  cov- 
ered representative  physicians  in  all  states, 
showed  that  seven  out  of  ten  doctors 
favor  the  principle  of  health  insurance, 


and  that  eight  out  of  ten  believe  that  its 
practice  will  advance  rapidly  in  the  next 
few  years.  On  the  question:  "Do  you 
think  the  standards  of  medical  practice 
are  raised  when  physicians  practice  in 
groups,  as  in  clinics?"  the  doctors  inter- 
rogated were  about  equally  divided  in 
opinion.  A  substantial  minority  (37  per- 
cent) believed  that  not  many  people  in 
their  communities  lacked  medical  care 
because  of  inability  to  pay  doctor's  fees. 
Representatives  of  the  institute  inter- 
pret the  poll  as  indicating  a  real  market 
for  voluntary  health  insurance  with  the 
$2  per  month  per  person  fee  as  a  prac- 
tical basis  and  also  as  indicating  a  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the 
medical  profession  to  accept  a  compro- 
mise scheme  which  would  embody  the 
idea  of  budgeting  medical  care  by  means 
of  some  form  of  insurance  while  avoiding 
the  twin  bogies  of  "state  medicine"  and 
"regimentation." 

News  Notes — A  study  of  alcoholism, 
its  causes,  costs  and  consequences,  which 
was  launched  early  in  1937  at  Boston, 
Mass.  City  Hospital  with  the  aid  of 
$44,000  of  WPA  money,  is  being  con- 
tinued with  the  aid  of  an  additional  grant 
of  around  $27,000.  Dr.  Merrill  Moore  is 
in  charge. 

A  special  trachoma  advisory  committee 
has  been  appointed  for  the  Indian  Ser- 
vice by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Harry  S.  Gradle,  Chicago,  is  chairman, 
with  a  committee  including  Drs.  Law- 
rence T.  Post,  St.  Louis,  William  L. 
Benedict,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Louis  i 
Greene,  Washington,  D.  C. 

More  than  a  third  of  the  members 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Medical  So- 
ciety have  signed  a  protest  against  the 
infringement  of  medical  rights  involved 
in  a  state  supreme  court  decision  which 
in  effect  enjoins  even  physicians  in  Mas- 
sachusetts from  giving  contraceptive  ad- 
vice. The  court  upheld  the  conviction  for 
selling  or  giving  away  contraceptives  of  i 
four  women  attached  to  an  affiliate 
agency  of  the  American  Birth  Control 
League  [see  Survey  Midmonthly,  No- 
vember 1937,  page  350]  although  the 
defendants  contended  that  they  had  acted 
with  the  advice  of  physicians. 

Field  Service  Grows — The  Ameri- 
can Social  Hygiene  Association  is  increas- 
ing its  field  service,  frequently  sending 
help  "on  the  spot"  to  communities  re- 
questing it.  A  liaison  office  has  been 
opened  in  Washington,  D.  C.  (Room 
1009,  927  Fifteenth  Street,  N.W.)  with 
Bascom  Johnson,  director  of  the  ASHA's 
legal  and  protective  division,  in  charge. 
Its  function  is  cooperation  with  official 
and  voluntary  agencies  having  headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  and  the  provision  of  ( 
a  field  work  base  for  Atlantic  Coast 
states.  Trips  by  staff  and  special  field  i 
workers,  a  public  health  nurse  consultant  i 
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service,  an  investigation  field  service 
studying  commercialized  prostitution  and 
•Ce  conditions,  and  a  study  of  sex  edu- 
cation in  educational  institutions  are 
•King  current  field  activities.  Staff  mem- 
bers visited  and  conferred  with  social 
!nj  r  Mr  societies  and  public  health  work- 
rrs  in  nearly  every  state  in  the  union  in 
early  months  of  1938. 

Professional 

THE  awards  for  "outstandingness," 
made  this  year  by  the  Social  Work 
Publicity  Council  were  solely  for  quality 
of  writing.  With  some  600  entries  sifted 
iimmittec  headed  by  Mollie  Sullivan 
of  the  National  YWCA,  final  judgment 
was  rendered  by  Leane  Zugsmith,  novelist, 
Genevicve  Parkhurst,  feature  writer  and 
Leon  Whipple,  Survey  author  and  editor 
and  professor  of  journalism  at  New 
York  University.  Honors  went  to: 

Family  Welfare,  bulletin  of  the  Bos- 
ton Family  Welfare  Society,  for  two 
fie  i>>ues  written  by  Basil  Beyea. 

Comments  on  ".  .  .  one  third  of  a 
nation  .  .  ."  written  by  Dr.  Norman 
Goldsmith  for  the  Pittsburgh  Medical 
Jutirnal 

A  booklet  of  case  stories,  There — but 

tor  the  Grace  of  God,  written  by  Alfred 

•  ughton  of  the  New  York  YMCA. 

The  Daily  Texan  vs.  Syphilis,  a  com- 
•pilation  of  articles  from  the  Daily  Texan 
(University  of  Texas)  "authored"  by  the 
(editor,  Ed  Syers,  with  the  advice  and  col- 
laboration of  Dr.  George  W.  Cox,  state 
health  officer. 

Notes — The  New  York  School  of  So- 
cial Work  has  just  rounded  out  its  fortieth 
year.  Beginning  in  June  1898  as  a  sum- 
inner  training  course  for  twenty-nine  stu- 
idents,  it  now  attracts  some  700  young 
imen  and  women  yearly.  Through  the  years 
(more  than  20,000  persons  have  passed 
through  the  school,  many  of  them  now 
it.  positions  of  leadership  in  government, 
and  all  areas  of  social  welfare  work. 

A  student  applying  for  admission  to 
the  School  of  Social  Work  of  the  Uni- 
of  Buffalo  listed  as  her  major 
interest,  "abnormal  case  work."  ...  By 
means  of  a  grant  of  $7000  by  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  the  Joint  Vocational 
service  is  undertaking  a  year's  study  of 
t*  program  of  services  and  its  methods  of 
support.  .  .  .  The  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foun- 
lation  of  New  York  has  granted  $29,000 
:o  the  University  of  Denver  for  use  in 
training  students  in  a  new  profession  de- 
-cribed  as  "appraiser  of  efficiency  of  city 
md  county  governments."  Graduates  of 
he  eighteen-month  course  will  be  granted 
:he  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Gov- 
rnment  Management. 

By   a   cooperative    agreement    between 
Weslevan  University.  Middletown.  Conn, 
the    Neuro-Psychiatric    Institute    of 
tford    the    university    will    grant    the 
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Master  of  Arts  degree  to  competent  sec- 
ond or  third  year  students  in  the  insti- 
tute who  complete  courses  and  research 
satisfying  the  university's  regular  re- 
quirements. 

Settlement  Conference — At  its  26th 
annual  conference  held  in  Pittsburgh, 
June  1  to  5,  the  National  Federation 
of  Settlements,  instead  of  a  set  of 
formal  resolutions,  adopted  a  statement 
covering  the  range  of  its  "concern" 
today.  Reaffirming  the  organization's 
faith  in  American  democracy,  the  state- 
ment points  to  the  "substantial  contribu- 
tions" of  WPA  and  urges  its  continu- 
ance with  "renewed  vigilance  to  keep 
politics  out  of  relief  and  works  pro- 
grams." The  conference  points  to  the  need 
for  certain  "organic  changes"  in  the  so- 
cial security  act,  and  to  the  hopeful  be- 
ginnings and  the  possibilities  of  the  fed- 
eral housing  program.  Among  other  mat- 
ters included  in  the  statement  are:  con- 
sumers' problems;  the  need  for  "simpli- 
fying the  process  of  naturalization  and 
reducing  its  cost" ;  the  neutrality  act ; 
Chinese  relief;  the  recent  crisis  in  Cze- 
choslovakia. Helen  Hall,  director  of 
Henry  Street  Settlement,  New  York, 
was  reelected  president  of  the  federation. 


Coming  Events — Announcement  comes 
by  way  of  the  American  Committee  of 
the  International  Conference  of  Social 
Work  that  the  1940  meeting  will  be  held 
in  Brussels.  The  American  committee  as 
well  as  the  working  scheme  of  the  con- 
ference is  now  in  process  of  reorganiza- 
tion. ...  A  National  Health  Conference 
under  the  direction  of  the  President's 
Interdepartmental  Committee  to  Coordi- 
nate Health  and  Welfare  Activities  has 
been  called  for  July  18-20.  in  Washing- 
ton, attendance  on  invitation.  Josephine 
Roche  is  chairman  of  the  committee  which 
will  report  three  years  of  preliminary 
work  towards  planning  for  the  nation's 
health.  ("See  Surve*  Graphic,  Julv  1938. 
page  382.]  .  .  .  The  Institute  of  Race 
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Relations,  continuing  the  Swarthmore 
College  institute,  will  be  held  at  New 
York  University,  Washington  Square 
College,  July  25-August  12.  Information 
from  the  institute,  20  South  12  Street, 
Philadelphia.  .  .  .  The  Second  World 
Youth  Congress  will  be  held  at  Vassar 
College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  .  .  .  The 
Geneva  Institute  of  'International  Rela- 
tions convenes  August  14-19  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  Information  from  the  League 
of  Nations  Association,  8  West  40  Street, 
New  York.  .  .  The  National  Conference 
of  Catholic  Charities  will  meet  October 
9-12  in  Richmond,  Va.  ...  A  National 
Stewardship  Convention  has  been  an- 
nounced by  the  National  Committee  for 
Religion  and  Welfare  Recovery,  60  East 
42  Street,  New  York,  to  be  held  No- 
vember 1-3.  The  annual  Great  Lakes 
Institute,  sponsored  by  Community  Chests 
and  Councils,  Inc.,  will  be  held  at  Col- 
lege Camp,  Wis.,  August  1-6;  the  Blue 
Ridge  Institute  at  Blue  Ridge,  N.  C., 
July  25-29. 

New  Style — Simmons  College,  Boston, 
has  announced  for  next  September  a  new 
prc-professional  school  believed  to  be 
the  first  of  its  kind.  Dr.  Harrison  L. 
Harley,  professor  of  philosophy  and  psy- 
chology, will  direct  the  new  division 
which  offers  specialized  four-year  pro- 
grams to  students  preparing  themselves 
for  graduate  study  in  specified  profes- 
sional fields.  Courses  will  lead  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  to 
later  specialization  in  library  science, 
medical  science,  social  work  and  store 
service  education. 


Joint  Effort — Years  of  discussion  and 
many  months  of  hard  work  on  writing 
and  revision  have  borne  fruit  in  a  stout 
blue-bound  Handbook  for  Secretaries  of 
State  Conferences  of  Social  Work,  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work.  While  the  project  represents 
the  active  cooperation  of  some  thirty 
state  conference  secretaries  the  grueling 
job  of  compiling  material  and  writing 


was  done  by  Howard  R.  Knight  and  Jane 
Chandler  of  the  national  body.  In  fifteen 
chapters  the  handbook  sets  down  step  by 
step  the  routines  of  getting  ready  for  a 
conference  and  conducting  it,  with  clear 
statements  of  the  duties  of  committees, 
section  chairmen,  program  participants 
and  so  on.  Discussed  also  are  methods  of 
promoting  membership  and  financing,  in- 
stitutes or  study  courses,  regional  meet- 
ings and,  finally,  "Odd  but  Important 
Jobs  of  the  Secretary." 

The  handbook  should  be  a  boon  not 
only  to  secretaries  of  state  conferences 
but  to  anyone  charged  with  the  responsi- 
oility  of  "pulling  off"  a  large  meeting  in 
any  area  of  social  work. 

In  Print — A  directory  of  social  health 
and  educational  agencies  in  Greater 
Springfield,  Mass.,  which  gains  much 
from  the  exceptionally  neat  and  pleasant- 
looking  format,  has  been  compiled  by  the 
Springfield  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 
It  is  pocket  size  and  bound  by  a  modern, 
loose  leaf  process  which  adds  convenience 
and  flexibility.  .  .  .  The  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  Library,  130  East  22  Street, 
New  York,  has  issued  as  bulletin  num- 
ber 147  a  bibliography  on  Social  Case 
Work.  (Price  20  cents) 

People  and  Things 

NEWLY  appointed  as  director  of  in- 
formational  service   of   the   Social 
Security  Board,  succeeding  Louis  Resnick, 

is  Max  Stern, 
ne wsp  ape  r 
man,  political 
editorial 
writer  for 
the  Washing- 
ton bureau  of. 
the  Scripps 
Howard 
N  e  wsp  ape  r 
MAX  STERN  Alliance.  His 

new  job,  described  quite  generally  as 
"no  bed  of  roses,"  includes  informing  the 
public  on  the  essential  operations  of  the 
social  security  program,  and  directing 
some  325  local  offices  into  which  flow 
streams  of  inquiries.  The  Baltimore  office 
alone  is  reputed  to  receive  10,000  letters 
of  inquiry  daily.  Much  of  Mr.  Stern's 
newspaper  career  has  been  in  California. 

Honorary  Degrees — Commencement 
at  the  various  universities  brought  the 
usual  shower  of  honors  to  persons  in  so- 
cial work  or  closely  allied  with  it.  De- 
grees were  for  the  most  part  doctorates — 
of  law,  humanity,  science  and  so  on. 
Incomplete  returns  show  the  following 
recipients  and  the  institutions  conferring 
the  honors: 

Mary  Van  Kleeck  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  by  St.  Lawrence  University; 
Frances  Stern  of  Boston  Dispensary,  by 
Tufts  College;  Albert  E.  Hines,  Madi- 


son Square  Hoys  Club,  New  York,  by 
Allegheny  College;  Dr.  James  S.  Plant 
of  the  Essex  County,  N.  J.,  Juvenile 
Clinic,  by  Hamilton  College;  Norman 
H.  Davis  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
Mary  Kingsbury  Simkhovitch  of  Green- 
wich House,  New  York,  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Parran  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  by  New  York  University. 
Dr.  Parran  also  received  a  degree  from 
Columbia  University. 

Also,  Judge  Florence  Allen  of  Ohio, 
by  Oberlin  College;  Katharine  F.  Len- 
root,  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bu- 
reau, by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
the  University  of  Maine;  the  Rev.  Vin- 
cent J.  Ryan,  director  of  Catholic 
Charities  of  the  Diocese  of  Fargo,  N.  D., 
by  the  University  of  North  Dakota; 
Allen  H.  Eaton  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  by  the  University  of  Oregon; 
Aubrey  C.  Williams  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  by  John  Mar- 
shall College,  New  Jersey. 

Public  Service — John  G.  Winant, 
first  chairman  of  the  Social  Security 
Board,  one  time  governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  has  been  unanimously  elected 
director  of  the  International  Labor  Of- 
fice, succeeding  Harold  B.  Butler  of 
Great  Britain.  Mr.  Winant  has  been 
assistant  director  since  the  United  States 
joined  the  I.L.O.  in  1934,  though  he 
was  on  leave  of  absence  from  Geneva 
while  serving  as  head  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board.  His  election,  which  was 
without  opposition,  means  that  for  the 
first  time  the  I.L.O.  will  be  directed  by 
a  citizen  of  a  country  which  is  not  a 
member  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Mr. 
Winant  will  take  his  new  post  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  when  his  predecessor  becomes 
head  of  one  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford 
University. 

The  Indiana  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  has  added  to  its  staff 
two  institutional  consultants,  one  on 
nutrition,  the  other  on  medical  admin- 
istration and  psychiatry.  Nelle  W.  Mas- 
sey,  lately  an  instructor  in  home  eco- 
nomics in  the  Muncie  highschool,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  former  post;  Dr. 
George  C.  Stevens,  lately  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Industrial  School,  to  the 
latter.  .  .  .  Henrietta  Additon,  welfare 
director  of  the  New  York  World's  Fair 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  New 
York  State  Commission  of  Correction. 
.  .  .  Frederick  A.  Moran  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  New  York  State  Parole 
Board,  succeeding  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Moore 
who  has  retired  after  eight  years  as 
chairman. 

Newcomer  to  the  board  of  control  of 
the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Institu- 
tions and  Agencies  is  Doris  Duke  Crom- 
well reputedly  "one  of  the  wealthiest 
young  women  in  the  world."  According 
to  newspaper  comment  she  will  "assist 
in  the  supervision  of  the  several  penal 


stat<i 


and  correctional  institutions  of  the  sta 
as  well  as  the  many  state  hospitals." 

Dr.  Jessie  M.  Bierman,  who  has  beer 
director  of  the  child  welfare  division  o) 
the  Montana  State  Board  of  Health,  haiJ 
been   appointed   assistant  director  of  thci 
division    of    maternal    and    child    health  j 
U.S.  Children's  Bureau.    She  will  assisi 
Dr.  Edwin  F.  Daily,  director,  in  develop 
ing  the  program  for  maternal  and  chile 
health  services  under  the  social  security 
act  now  administered  by  the   bureau 
every  state  in  the  union. 


Presidents  and  Such — Miriam  Vai 
Waters,  superintendent  of  the  Massachu 
setts  Reformatory  for  Women,  has  beei  i 
elected  president  of  the  American  Leagui 
to  Abolish  Capital  Punishment,  succeed  j 
ing  the  late  Clarence  Darrow.  .  .  .  Thi 
recently  elected  president  of  the  Florid; 
Conference  of  Social  Work  is  Ma 
McCormick  Pynchon,  of  Jacksonville 
Vice-presidents  are  Constance  Pringl 
Rudd,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Phyllis  Hill 
Jacksonville.  .  .  .  The  Alabama  Confer 
ence  of  Social  Work  elected  as  presiden 
for  next  year  Loula  Dunn,  Montgomery 
.  .  .  Frank  Preston,  Richmond,  is  presi 
dent  of  the  Virginia  Conference  of  So 
cial  Work  for  1939. 

The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 
at  its  recent  meeting  in  London,  elcctei 
Norman  H.  Davis,  head  of  the  Amer 
ican  Red  Cross,  as  chairman  of  its  boar 
of  governors.  .  .  .  Frank  J.  Bruno,  o« 
Washington  University  is  the  new  presi 
dent  of  the  Missouri  Association  fo 
Social  Welfare. 

The  National '  Conference  of  Jevvis 
Social  Welfare  Agencies,  at  its  recen-ii 
meeting,  chose  as  president,  Joseph  J 
Schwartz,  director  of  the  Brooklyn  Fed 
eration  of  Jewish  Charities;  as  vice-pres 
idents,  Israel  S.  Chipkin  of  New  Yor  • 
and  Isidore  Soboloff  of  Detroit.  .  . 
New  president  of  the  American  Associa 
tion  of  Social  Workers  is  Harry  Green 
stein  of  Baltimore,  equally  well  know 
in  public  and  private  social  work  cil 
cles.  .  .  .  The  American  Association  fo 
Adult  Education  has  chosen  as  its  chair 
man,  Alvin  Johnson  of  Yale  Universit 
and  the  New  School  for  Social  Researcl 
John  H.  Finley  is  the  honorary  president 
James  E.  Russell,  honorary  chairmai 

Educators — Jacob  Viner   of  the   Un 
versity  of  Chicago  has  resigned  from  th 
U.S.  Treasury  Department,  the  most  r( 
cent    of    the    government    posts    he    hs 
held  of  late  years.  .  .  .  Hornell  Hart  hj 
resigned   as   professor  of  social   ethics  l 
the    Hartford    Theological    Seminary  t 
accept  the  chair  of  sociology  at  Duke  Urnj 
versity.   .   .   .   John   S.   Gambs,   professc-1 
of  sociology  at  New  College,   Columbi 
University,    and    contributor    to    Survt' 
Midmonthly    and    Survey    Graphic,    no' ' 
is  established  in  Geneva,  Switzerland  «' 
assistant   U.S.   labor  commissioner. 
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Readers  of  Survey  Midmonthly  and 
Sundry  Graphic,  to  both  of  which  he  is  a 
Ivalurd  contributor,  will  be  interested  in 
fMrd  of  the  promotion  of  Henry  Pratt 
iFairehild  to  the  post  of  chairman  of  the 
Impairment  of  sociology  of  the  Graduate 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  New  York 
rsity.  Professor  Fairchild  joined  the 
:ity  faculty  in  1919;  since  1926  he 
en  professor  of  sociology  with  a 
range  of  activity  in  that  and  the 
ic  Held. 

Special  lecturers  at  the  current  summer 
lAnon  of  the  School  of  Social  Service 
Administration  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago include  Winthrop  D.  Lane  of  the 
iNcw  Jersey  Juvenile  Delinquency  Com- 
MMon,  Ruth  Gartland  and  Florence 
v  of  the  School  of  Applied  Sciences, 
(Western  Reserve  University,  and  Elise 
it  la  Fontaine  of  the  New  York  COS. 
James  H.  S.  Bossard  of  the  department 
Hpociology,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
las  been  appointed  director  of  the  Wil- 
iam  T.  Carter  Foundation  of  Child 
[Htfare  at  the  university,  succeeding 
JKarl  de  Schweinitz,  now  director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work. . . . 
Margaret  F.  Byington  has  resigned  from 
ler  long  association  with  the  New  York 
jHpl  of  Social  Work,  with  no  more 
i.erious  purpose  in  view  than  enjoying 
Herself. 

4ere  and  There— The  beautiful  new 
}iome  of  the  Boston  Family  Welfare 
jociety,  has  been  named  Moors  House 
n  honor  of  John  F.  Moors,  president  of 
he  society  for  twenty-four  years,  and 
kn  active  volunteer  since  1887. 

New  York  social  workers  are  welcom- 
ng  to  their  ranks  Arch  Mandel,  long 
'lirector  of  the  Dayton  Community  Fund 
ind  active  in  Community  Chests  and 
Councils,  Inc.,  the  National  Conference 
I  if  Social  Work  and  other  national  agen- 
^•ies.  He  goes  to  New  York  as  assistant 
Executive  director  of  the  Greater  New 
[r'ork  Fund.  ...  In  the  set-up  of  work- 
ng  staff  for  the  Greater  New  York 
r'und  the  secretaryship  of  the  all-impor- 
ant  "central  admission  and  distribution 
j'ommittee"  has  been  entrusted  to  Neva 
\\.  Dcardorff,  drafted  from  the  research 
Imreau  of  the  Welfare  Council.  Succeed- 
ng  her  at  the  council  is  Helen  R.  Jeter 
vho  leaves  behind  the  post  of  director 
if  the  division  of  public  assistance  re- 
earch,  Social  Security  Board. 

The  recently  reorganized  Los  Angeles 
•(deration  of  Churches  has  a  new  gen- 
ral  secretary  in  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Farnham, 
ailed  from  a  similar  post  in  Portland, 
Dre.  .  .  .  The  Toledo,  Ohio,  Coun- 
•il  of  Churches  has  appointed  Talma  B. 
Stanley,  lately  a  case  worker  with  the 
Chicago  Relief  Administration,  as  its 
epresentative  in  the  juvenile  and  domes- 
ic  relations  court. 

The  Baltimore  Chapter  of  the  Amer- 
can  Red  Cross  has  a  new  staff  member 


in  Lucile  Proskey,  formerly  with  the 
city's  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
Her  major  duty  is  to  interpret  the  home 
service  program  to  other  agencies.  .  .  . 
Ralph  W.  Halsey,  of  a  family  long 
identified  with  social  work  in  New  Jer- 
sey, and  a  business  man  of  parts,  has 
become  managing  director  of  the  Wel- 
fare Federation  of  the  Oranges  and 
A I  aplewood. 

Chicago  has  reclaimed  Ruth  Lauder, 
who  after  being  with  the  Washington 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  has  returned 
to  the  home  town  as  publicity  secretary 
of  the  United  Charities.  .  .  .  Another 
"reclamation"  is  that  of  Clark  L.  Mock, 
formerly  associated  with  the  Cleveland 
Welfare  Federation,  who  has  returned 
to  the  fold  as  research  secretary,  a  newly 
created  position.  Since  1933  he  has  been 
with  the  Cuyahoga  County  relief  admin- 
istration and  the  Cleveland  emergency 
division  of  charities  and  relief. 

Kenneth  Messenger,  recently  superin- 
tendent of  the  Kentucky  Children's  Home 
Society  at  Lyndon  now  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  Hillside  Home 
for  Children,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Mes- 
senger formerly  was  deputy  commission- 
er of  public  welfare  of  Connecticut.  .  .  . 
Henry  G.  Murphy  from  the  Connecti- 
cut Children's  Aid  Society  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  Colored 
Orphan  Asylum,  New  York  City. 

Nurses — The  new  assistant  director  of 
headquarters  at  the  American  Nurses 
Association  is  Mary  Margaret  Muckley, 
for  thirteen  years  executive  secretary  of 
the  Minnesota  State  Nurses  Association. 
She  will  give  particular  attention  to  place- 
ment and  vocational  counseling  service. 
.  .  .  Ernestine  H.  Bong,  once  assistant 
director  of  nursing  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  Hospital,  Denver, 
has  joined  the  field  staff  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Nursing.  .  .  .  Edith  Carter, 
one  of  the  first  ten  nurses  to  be  employed 
by  Lillian  D.  Wald  for  the  Henry  Street 
Visiting  Nurse  Service,  is  retiring  after 
thirty-three  years  of  service.  Miss  Carter 
was  the  second  Negro  nurse  on  the  staff 
and  during  her  entire  service  worked  in 
the  same  area  in  New  York. 

Fellowships — Competition  will  close 
December  1,  1938  for  next  year's  John 
Anisfield  Award  of  $1000  for  the  most 
significant  book  published  in  the  field  of 
race  relations  and  a  $500  grant-in-aid 
from  the  same  source  to  encourage  study 
and  writing  on  race  relations.  The  book 
selection  will  be  made  by  Henry  Pratt 
Fairchild,  Henry  Seidel  Canby  and  Don- 
ald Young.  The  grant-in-aid,  available 
cither  for  an  academic  project  or  for  one 
growing  out  of  practical  experience,  is 
intended  for  completion  rather  than  ini- 
tiation of  a  project.  Full  information 
from  Mr.  Young,  Social  Science  Research 
Council,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 
Linn  Brandenburg,  staff  member  of  the 
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Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  has 
leceived  the  Harriet  Wells  Fellowship 
of  the  English-Speaking  Union  which 
provides  for  a  month  in  England  as  guest 
of  the  union,  with  every  facility  "to  see 
English  life  not  as  a  tourist  but  under 
exceptional  and  pleasant  conditions."  .  .  . 
Kli/.abetli  Watson  Deuel  of  Pueblo,  Colo, 
has  been  awarded  the  annual  public  ser- 
vice fellowship  administered  by  Barnard 
College,  New  York,  for  the  former 
Women's  Organization  for  National 
Prohibition  Reform.  Miss  Deuel,  an  as- 
si.stant  in  the  school  for  social  work  of 
the  University  of  Utah,  probably  will  use 
her  fellowship  for  study  at  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work. 

Retired— When  H.  Ida  Curry  retired 
last  month  as  superintendent  of  county 
children's  agencies  of  the  New  York 
State  Charities  Aid 
Association  it  was 
not  to  the  tradi- 
tional rocking  chair 
but — she  says  it 
herself — to  a  horse, 
horseback  riding  be- 
ing her  idea  of  fun. 
Miss  Curry,  a  pio- 
neer in  child  wel- 
fare work  in 
villages  and  rural  areas,  has  given  thirty- 
one  years  to  that  service.  She  was  an 
organizer  and  the  first  president  of  the 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  an 
important  figure  in  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protec- 
tion in  1930,  and  frequently  has  worked 
with  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  on 
special  studies  and  surveys.  "She  has  re- 
made the  map  of  New  York  State  so 
far  as  child  welfare  work  is  concerned," 
said  Homer  Folks,  SCAA  director,  at 
the  farewell  dinner  given  in  her  honor. 
After  a  long  holiday  in  the  West — com- 
plete with  horse — Miss  Curry  will  make 
her  home  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Joseph  Lee  Day — A  special  commit- 
tee is  arranging  for  a  nation-wide  cele- 
bration of  July  28  to  commemorate  the 
life  and  work  of  the  late  Joseph  Lee  and 
"to  interpret  the  importance  of  commu- 
nity recreation."  President  Roosevelt  has 
given  the  idea  his  hearty  approval.  The 
National  Recreation  Association,  315 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  has  available 
on  request  a  booklet  of  suggested  activi- 
ties for  the  day. 

The  Survey  Regrets — That,  in  put- 
ting the  book  lists  in  the  May  Anni- 
versary Number  in  uniform  style,  it 
dropped  out  the  name  of  its  good  friend 
Stanley  Mathewson,  as  co-author  with 
W.  D.  Scott  and  R.  C.  Clothier  of  Per- 
sonnel Management:  Principles,  Prac- 
tices and  Point  of  View  (McGraw-Hill) 
one  of  the  six  significant  books  in  voca- 
tional guidance  listed  by  Mary  H.  S. 
Hayes,  National  Youth  Administration. 
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Readers  Write: 


About  the 
Anniversary  Number 


Scattered   Flowers 

•  From  a  casual  reading  of  the  special 
number  of  the   May  Midmonthly   it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  it  has  been  very  well 
put  together  and  should  make  an  excel- 
lent  impression. — EDWARD   L.   RYERSON, 
JR.,  Chicago. 

•  I  looked  through  the  May  Midmonth- 
ly this  morning  and  sent  up  three  cheers 
for  you.  'I  think  you  have  a  grand  discus- 
sion of  the  whole  problem.   If  this  does 
what  I  think  it  will,  the  ensuing  fermen- 
tation   will    be    good    for    everybody. — 
CHARLES  P.  TAFT,  Cincinnati. 

•  That  word,  documentary,  which  used 
to    be    considered    so    dull,    is    now   very 
popular,  so,  heavy  as  it  sounds,  I   think 
the    May   Mid   is    a   valuable    document 
and  a  very  lively  one  too.  It  seems  to  me 
much  more  than  an  issue  of  a  magazine. 
— MARY     SWAIN     ROUTZAHN,     Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  New   York. 

•  The  dominant  impression   left   on  my 
feelings  when  you  produce  a  number  like 
the  Survey  Midmonthly  for  May  is  one 
of    admiration    for    the    intellectual    re- 
sourcefulness and  the  extraordinary  devo- 
tion  of  the   editor   and  his   associates   in 
managing  to  produce  such  a  persistently 
high    order    of    illumination    with    such 
meager  material  means. — FELIX  FRANK- 
FURTER, Law  School,  Harvard  University. 

•  I  have  received  a  considerable  number 
of   comments   about   the   May  issue   and 
they  are  all  complimentary.  At  the  Min- 
nesota  Conference   of   Social   Work    the 
general  observations  of   those  who  com- 
mented on  it  have  placed  this  particular 
issue   at  the   head  of   the  list  in  Survey 
history.  This  takes  in  a  lot  of  territory 
and  is  undoubtedly  an  exaggeration,  but 
nevertheless  it  speaks  brilliantly  for  your 
planning   and   for   the  excellent  distribu- 
tion  of   emphasis  in   the   articles. — WIL- 
LIAM  HABER,  University  of  Michigan. 

•  Many  thanks  for  the  Silver  Anniver- 
sary  issue   "Social   Work   on   the   Firing 
Line."   I   liked  especially  Paul  Kellogg's 
words:  "Our  language  does  not  fit.Words 
like  'client'  don't  fit.  We   are  not  chris- 
tened,  merely   described."    Not   even   de- 
scribed, I  think.  We  still  try  to  describe 
and  prescribe  without  a  philosophy,  ignor- 
ing  the   fact   that  we  are  condemned   to 
superficiality  so  long  as  we  have  no  phi- 
losophy. Perhaps  in  our  next  twenty-five 
years  we  shall  be  less  concerned  to  cover 
all  the  needs  and  more  concerned  to  know 
what    we    are    after    and    whether    it    is 
worthwhile.   Then  America  might  grow 
up. — RICHARD   C.    CABOT,    M.D.,   Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


•  The    issue    is    an    excellent    piece    of 
work. — J.   E.  SPROUL,  National  Council 
of  the   Young  Men's   Christian  Associa- 
tions, New  York. 

•  I   read  the  Anniversary  number  from 
start  to  finish,  with  growing  pride  in  it. 
The    Social    Front    of    twenty-five    years 
was  fascinating.  Altogether  a  swell  job. 
— HELEN   CODY  BAKER,   Council  of  So- 
cial Agencies,   Chicago. 

•  At    our    weekly    supervisors'    meeting 
we  read  Miss  Bailey  Says  .  .  .  from  the 
May   Midmonthly    with    frequent    inter- 
ruptions   of    exclamatory    recognition    of 
real  circumstances. — MARTHA  PARRISH, 
Director,  District  Welfare  Board,  Lees- 
burg,  Fla. 

•  Hearty  congratulations.  This  is  a  mag- 
nificent  historical   resume,    and    a   splen- 
did  morale   stiffener.    In    religion,   social 
work   and   education — as   in   politics   and 
economics — we    face    rough    seas    ahead. 
Such  a  number  gives   us  courage. — Ross 
W.    SANDERSON,    Council    of    Churches, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

•  There  is  so  much  of  permanent  value 
in  the  issue  that  I  hope  Survey  Associates 
will    find    some   way   to    reproduce    it   in 
more    lasting    form.   Your    writers   have 
succeeded   in   appraising  the  current  sit- 
uation in  social  work  in  a  striking  fash- 
ion. It  is  not  often  that  a  journal  gives 
its   readers  such  a  sweeping  view  of  the 
country  through  which  they  are  passing. 
— RUSSELL     H.     KURTZ,     Russell    Sage 
Foundation,  New  York. 

•  I    read    Mr.    Kellogg's    article    in    the 
May  Midmonthly  in  which  he  pays  trib- 
ute   to    my   old    teacher    Dr.    Simon    N. 
Patten.  To  my  way  of  thinking  Patten's 
great   service    as    a   pioneer   in   the   new 
economic   thinking   has   never   been   fully 
appreciated.  As  Mr.  Kellogg  puts  it  he 
showed  the  "shift  from  a  deficit  economy 
to  one  of  potential  surplus."  Congratula- 
tions   on    your    anniversary    of    a    great 
undertaking. — HENRY   FLURY,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

•  Congratulations  on  the  anniversary  is- 
sue   of   Survey   Midmonthly.   A    quarter 
of   a  century  has  served   to  make   it   the 
foremost   magazine   of   social   interpreta- 
tion   of    the    changing    American    scene 
from  the  social  work  point  of  view.  In  a 
similar  way  it  has  served  the  professional 
worker.  It  is  our  hope  and  expectation  that 
they    [Survey   Associates]    will    continue 
their  growth  and  increase  their  influence 
in   these  times  which  so  clearly  call   for 
their  efforts. — ERLE  F.  YOUNG,  PAULINE 
V.  YOUNG,  editors,  Social  Work   Tech- 
nique, Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


•  The  May  Midmonthly  article  by  Ger- 
trude Sturges  on  medical  care  is  fine. — 
MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS,  Committee  for  Re- 
search in  Medical  Economics,  New  York. 

Illinois  Bouquet 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  accompanying  ma- 
terial may  give  you  an  idea  of  our  atti- 
tude toward  Survey  Midmonthly  as  a 
whole  and  toward  its  anniversary  issue. 
We  find  we  think  of  Survey  Midmonth- 
ly as  one  forum,  open  to  all  views,  in 
which  old  and  new  can  meet. 

CARL  H.  MARTINI 
Assistant  to  Executive  Secretary 
Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Commission 

Limitations  of  space  preclude  pub- 
lishing in  full  here  the  "accompanying 
material"  which  are  "the  wholly  frank 
and  unreserved"  comments  of  various 
members  of  the  IERC  staff  on  Survey  \ 
Midmonthly  in  general  and  content  of  the 
May  special  issue  in  particular.  Com- 
mentators included  field  representatives 
in  different  parts  of  the  state,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  information  ser- 
vice and  of  the  division  of  certification 
and  service.  A  few  quotations  from  their 
comments  will  indicate  their  quality: 

•  For  twenty-five  years  Survey  Graphic 
and  Survey  Midmonthly,  with  their  im- 
aginative   presentation,    vivid    style,    and 
attention  to  new  and  current,  as  well  as  < 
traditional,     ideologies     have     served    to  ' 
pool  and  make  articulate  day  by  day  ex- 
periences   and    happenings    on    the    many 
fronts  of  social  work.     Particularly  sen- 
sitive to  new  winds  of  change  blowing  in 
from  beyond  the  traditional  and  accepted 
horizons,    this    alive,    responsive    leader- 
ship   is    effectively    demonstrated    by    the 
May  1938  issue  of  the  Midmonthly. 

•  The    sweeping    achievements    of    the 
past   twenty-five   years    have    their   place 
in    such    an    anniversary   issue.    In    itself 
Paul    Kellogg's    review    of    things    past 
makes  the  issue  one  to  be  preserved  for 
reference — and  a   reminder  of  the  rocky 
roads  behind  and  the  powerful  wills  that 
overcame    them.      But    what    about    the 
salients  not  won  at  all,  or  only  half  won, 
or  about  to  be  lost  because  of  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  or,  perchance,   because  as 
yet  undreamed  of  tactics  and   techniques 
have  not  been  developed  and  will  not  be 
developed  until  social  work  faces  its  fu-    ' 
ture   with    a   new    flexibility    and    a    new 
imagination?   Perhaps   Mr.   Kellogg   will    ' 
keynote   on   this   subject   at   some    future 
date,   going   onward    from    the   historical 
summary   which    he    lays    as    backgroun 

in  his  twenty-fifth  anniversary  issue. 

it  be  heretical  if  need  be.   It  can   be  no 
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stronger  than  many  of  the  old  winds 
that  have  blown  along  the  roads  behind. 
This  is  not  the  time  for  entrenchment 
of  vested  interests  and  viewpoints.  Rath- 
er, the  real  firing  line  lies  ahead  in  a 
social  work  philosophy  and  technique 
suitable  for  the  morrow. 

•  William    Haber's    is    the   most    timely 
and  pertinent  article  in  the  issue.  In  its 
entirety  it  might  well  be  set  into  a  field 
manual  for  public  assistance  workers.  So- 
cial workers  should  be  directed  in  giving 
thoughtful  consideration  to  the   function 
of   the   politician  in   the  very  democratic 
process  of  effecting  compromise  wherever 
there  is  a  clamor  for  improvement  in  our 

1  institutions. 

•  The  battle  appears  to  be  not  so  much 
between  social  work  and  a  group  antag- 
onistic to  it  as  it  is  a  war  between  our 
traditional  belief   that  success  is  the   al- 

uitomatic  reward  of  an  individual's 
thrift,  hard  work,  resourcefulness  and 
ambition,  and  the  disagreeable  facts  of 
the  present  situation.  It  is  helpful  to  find 
that  Mr.  Ernst  feels  that  there  has  been 
a  change  in  the  popular  attitude,  that 
"the  inability  of  man  to  sustain  himself 
and  his  family  is  no  longer  connected  in 
some  vague  way  with  the  fall  from 
grace.  The  care  of  the  poor  no  longer  is 
a  sort  of  home  missionary  enterprise  to 
•save  as  well  as  to  succor." 

•  It     is     interesting     to     find     running 
through  the  entire  issue  a  desire  to  view 
the  present  situation,  including  the  status 

al  work,  frankly  and  courageously. 
There  is  a  willingness  to  recognize  mis- 
itj^es  and  to  begin  over  again,  if  neces- 
sary, with  such  techniques  and  philoso- 
MM*  as  have  stood  the  test  of  mass  at- 
tack. This  desire  for  self-analysis  indi- 
cates a  growing  maturity  in  the  profession. 

•  Mr.  Hollander  is  one  of  the  few  per- 
sons  in   the   past   four   or   five   years   to 
state  specifically  what  our  next  move  must 
•'•.    His   remarks  are  clear,  definite   and 
ogical  in  that  they  consider  the  situation 
rom  the  public  point  of  view.  The  plan 
ic  presents  is  not  new  but  he  has  encour- 
aged   a    facing    of    activities    heretofore 
jreatly  neglected — that   of   including  the 
•<ublic  as  a  full  participant  having  a  place 
n  the  plan's  direction. 

Finally,  Mr.  Martini,  summing  up, 
•ays:  "Especially  was  there  widespread 
appreciation,  on  the  part  of  these  com- 
>nentators,  of  the  anniversary  issue's  gen- 
•ral  emphasis  upon  the  need  of  interpre- 
tation to  the  public,  of  the  attempt  made 
o  define  more  clearly  and  realistically 
the  role  of  social  work  in  the  public  wel- 
fare field,  and  of  the  admission  that  em- 
>hasis  in  the  future  very  probably  will 
lave  to  be  shifted,  to  include  mass  as  well 
is  individual  techniques  in  treating  those 
n  need." 


THE  PAMPHLET  SHELF 


Public  Service 


GOVERX.MKXT  IN  SMALL  COUNCIL- 
MAN AUK  K  CITIES.  Price  $1  from  the 
International  City  Managers'  Association, 
1313  East  60  Street,  Chicago. 

Results  of  an  inquiry  by  the  association 
on  certain  basic  data  on  administrative 
and  financial  situations  in  cities  of  less 
than  five  thousand  population. 

REPORT  SERIES,  SECOND  ANNUAL 
ROUND  TABLE  CONFERENCE  Amer- 
ican  Public  Welfare  Association.  Price  20 
cents  for  each  of  ten  pamphlets  or  $1.50 
for  the  scries,  from  the  AI'WA,  1313  East 
60  Street,  Chicago. 

Sections  reporting  include  state  public 
welfare  administrators,  local  public  wel- 
fare administrators,  state  and  local  pub- 
lic welfare  board  members..  Panel  dis- 
cussions cover  administration  of  public 
assistance,  financing  public  welfare,  pub- 
lic medical  care.  Round  table  discussion 
subjects  are  in-service  training,  personnel 
procedures,  relationship  between  assist- 
ance and  social  insurance,  interstate  prob- 
lems. 

Children 

CHILD  NUTRITION  IN  CAMP  AND  IN- 
STITUTION, hy  Victoria  Kloss  Ball.  300 
pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  from  the  Welfare 
Federation,  1001  Huron  Road,  Cleveland. 

A  manual  prepared  as  the  result  of  the 
federation's  experience  in  advising  chil- 
dren's camps  and  institutions. 

SPECIAL  SERVICES  UNDER  JEWISH 
AUSPICES  IN  CHILD  GUIDANCE, 
PROTECTIVE  AND  ALLIED  FIELDS. 
Frnm  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federations 
and  Welfare  Funds,  165  West  46  Street, 
New  York. 

Report  of  a  special  study  of  activities 
and  volume  of  service  in  these  fields  dur- 
ing 1937. 

THE  HOME  SITUATION  AS  A  DIRECT 
CAUSE  OF  BOY  TRANSIENCY,  by 
George  E.  Outland.  Reprinted  from  The 
Journal  of  Juvenile  Research.  From  the 
author,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

A  study  of  a  year's  case  records  of  boys 
who  were  cared  for  by  the  Boys'  Welfare 
Department,  Federal  Transient  Service  of 
Southern  California,  1934-5. 

Various  and  Sundry 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATIONS  FOR  SO- 
C1AL  WELFARE,  compiled  by  Bertha  F. 
Hulseman.  Russell  Sage  Foundation  Lib- 
rary. Price  50  cents  from  the  foundation, 
130  East  22  Street,  New  York. 

A  new  edition  of  an  important  direc- 
tory which  includes  careful  and  complete 
factual  material  on  the  plan  and  purpose 
of  the  foundations  listed. 

A  SURVEY  OF  METHODS  OF  CARK. 
TREATMENT  AND  TRAINING  OF 
THE  FEEBLEMINDED,  MADE  AT 
LETCHWORTH  VILLAGE,  together 
with  a  program  for  the  future.  Printed  at 
Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  every  as- 
pect of  the  institution  by  a  committee  of 
experts,  Dr.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow,  chairman. 

MY    COMMUNITY.  MY    CHURCH    AND 

ME!  by  Wilbur  C.  Hallenbeck.  Friendship 

Press,    New    York.  Price    35    cents    direct 
from    the    press. 

The  church  and  its  influence  on  its 
community.  A  guide  for  an  appraisal  of 
opportunities  and  a  program  of  action. 


Against  Crime 

HANDBOOKS  OF  AMERICAN  PRIS- 
ONS AND  REFORMATORIES.  Series 
of  five,  divided  regionally.  Price  75  cents 
each.  The  Oshorne  Association,  114  East 
30  Street,  New  York. 

The  current  edition  of  the  association's 
surveys  of  institutions  is  published  in  a 
series  of  paper-bound  volumes,  covering 
the  country  by  U.S.  census  regions. 

FEDERAL  PROBATION  QUARTERLY, 
Juvenile  Number,  April  1938.  Editor,  Eu- 
gene Zemans.  From  the  U.S.  Probation 
System,  Washington,  D.C. 

An  issue  devoted  to  child  welfare  and 
juvenile  delinquency  in  their  relation  to 
the  federal  system  of  justice. 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  MISDEMEANANT 
IN  INDIANA.  1816-1936.  by  Helen  Wilson. 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  114  pp.  Price 
75  cents  direct  from  the  press. 

Tracing  the  history  of  jails  and  their 
problems  in  Indiana,  from  early  terri- 
torial days  to  the  present. 

Case  Work 


CASE  WORK  WITH  THE  AGED.  Re- 
printed from  The  Family.  Price  15  cents 
from  the  Family  Welfare  Association  of 
America,  130  East  22  Street,  New  York. 

A  symposium  of  articles  by  Gordon 
Hamilton,  Ruth  Hill  and  Francis  H.  Mc- 
Lean. 

THE  ATTITUDES  AND  ADJUSTMENTS 
OF  RECIPIENTS  OF  OLD  AGE  AS- 
SISTANCE IN  UPSTATE  AND  MET- 
ROPOLITAN NEW  YORK,  by  Christine 
M.  Morgan.  Price  $1.50  from  The  1880 
Fund  for  Old  Age  Welfare,  Vassar  Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

The  full  text  of  a  study  reported  in 
brief  in  Suruty  Midmonthly,  December 
1935,  page  360. 

CASE  WORK  FUNCTIONS  AND  JUDI- 
CIAL FUNCTIONS,  THEIR  COORDI- 
NATION,  by  Thomas  D.  Eliot.  Reprint 
from  National  Probation  Yearbook,  Coping 
With  Crime.  Price  15  cents  from  the  as- 
sociation, 50  West  50  Street,  New  York. 

A  lively  and  clarifying  discussion  of 
what  is  and  what  is  not  the  function  of 
the  juvenile  court. 

Education 

THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  PROGRES- 
SIVE EDUCATION.  Proceedings  of  the 
Third  Conference  on  Education  and  the 
Exceptional  Child.  From  Child  Research 
Clinic,  The  Woods  Schools,  Langhorne,  Pa. 

AVONCROFT     COLLEGE.    FOR     RURAL 

WORKERS 
THE    RESIDENTIAL   COLLEGE 

Reprints  of  articles  by  James  Dudley  in 
Bulletin  VIII  (second  series),  World  As- 
sociation for  Adult  Education.  From  the 
British  Library  of  Information,  270  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York. 

Describing  the  "working  people's  resi- 
dential colleges"  of  England. 

SOME  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE  EDUCA- 
TION OF  ADMINISTRATORS,  by  Mich- 
ael M.  Davis.  Reprint  from  Hospitals,  Jan- 
uary 1938. 

A  discussion  of  hospital  administration 
as  a  career,  and  the  special  education  and 
training  involved. 
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The  "Talented  Tenth 


I    UV  •    (lit-  lll^t.1          1    l_  I  I  U  I 

THE     NEGRO     COLLEGE     GRADUATE,     by 

Charles  S.  Johnson.  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina Press.  399  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Sur- 
vey Midmonthly. 

PHIS  exhaustive  analysis  is  the  first 
thorough  study  of  the  Negro  college 
graduate  since  the  work  of  W.  E.  B.  Du 
Bois  in  the  Atlanta  Studies  series  three 
decades  ago.  The  family  background, 
professional  and  geographic  distribution, 
economic  status  and  general  achievements 
of  nearly  26,000  Negro  college  graduates 
have  been  compiled  and  analyzed.  With 
the  competent  statistical  treatment  that 
is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Johnson's  stud- 
ies, we  can  be  assured,  then,  of  a  very 
reliable  index  of  trends  with  regard  to 
this  important  upper  segment  of  Negro 
life  and  its  relation  to  the  life  of  the 
masses. 

Only  a  few  of  the  most  important 
trends  can  be  mentioned  here.  The  most 
significant,  it  seems  to  me,  are  these: 
that  limited  vocational  opportunities  are 
responsible  for  a  serious  displacement  of 
trained  Negro  leadership  from  the  areas 
of  dense  southern  population  which  most 
need  such  services  (only  20  percent  of 
these  college  graduates  have  settled 
down  permanently  in  their  home  towns 
and  relatively  few  others  in  the  lower 
South)  ;  that  even  with  this  diversion  of 
leadership  to  more  favorable  areas,  55 
percent  of  the  whole  body  of  male  Negro 
college  graduates  are  still  living  on  in- 
comes at  or  below  the  "minimum  com- 
fort or  decency  level,"  which  means  that 
the  leadership  service  of  the  Negro  edu- 
cated classes  is  perforce  missionary  ser- 
vice, irrespective  of  intention,  and  that 
in  spite  of  such  poor  returns  on  the  capi- 
tal investment  of  energy,  time  and  mon- 
ey, the  Negro  educated  classes  are  show- 
ing rapid  increase  both  from  the  group 
whose  parents  are  college  graduates  and 
from  the  group  whose  parents  have  lacked 
such  opportunities. 

FACTORS  OF  PRESTIGE,  AMBITION  AND  OF 
group  service  undoubtedly  operate  to  sus- 
tain this  cultural  advance;  but  obviously 
it  cannot  continue  indefinitely  without 
proper  and  proportionate  economic  sup- 
port and  returns.  In  addition  to  the  pres- 
ent alarming  problem  of  the  geographic 
maldistribution  of  trained  Negro  leader- 
ship there  looms,  then,  the  danger  of  de- 
creasing economic  returns  unless  the  oc- 
cupational range  for  trained  Negro  men 
and  women  is  markedly  and  rapidly  ex- 
tended. Social  work  seems  to  have  been 
the  sole  new  avenue  of  any  considerable 
significance,  and  the  technical  profes- 
sions and  business  which  would  normally 
be  expected  to  offer  expansion  still  lag 


seriously,    even    though    they    do    show 
some   recent   improvement. 

Obviously  Negro  advance  is  threatened 
by  an  economic  backwash  from  the  bar- 
rier of  prejudice  and  the  low  income  lev- 
el of  the  masses.  The  1930  ratio  of  one 
physician  to  every  728  persons  in  the  white 
population  and  only  one  Negro  physician 
to  every  3125  Negroes;  one  white  teach- 
er for  each  110  white  persons,  but  one 
Negro  teacher  for  each  218  of  the  Negro 
population,  tell  the  story  graphically  and 
in  terms  of  a  general  social  indictment. 
Against  the  advance  of  the  so-called  ''tal- 
ented tenth"  such  general  odds  prevail, 
therefore,  that  any  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  future  must  come  from  a 
wholesale  lifting  of  the  economic  level 
of  the  whole  racial  group.  Mr.  Johnson's 
book  draws  significant  lessons  for  the 
careful  reader  who  has  the  patience  to 
read  an  objective,  detailed  and  sound 
study,  especially  if  he  can  separate  soci- 
ological wheat  from  statistical  chaff. 

ALAIN  LOCKE 
Howard    University,    Washington,    D.C. 

On  Industrial  Morals 

RIGHT  AND  WRONG  IN  LABOR  RELA- 
TIONS, by  William  M.  Leiserson.  University 
of  California  Press.  86  pp.  Price  $1  postpaid 
of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

AFTER  more  than  twenty  years  of  ar- 
bitrating  and  mediating  labor  dis- 
putes William  M.  Leiserson,  now  a 
member  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board,  has  come  to  certain  conclusions 
regarding  the  questions  of  conscience  and 
morality  involved  in  industrial  conflict. 
These  conclusions  are  briefly  formulated 
in  this  little  book,  Right  and  Wrong  in 
Labor  Relations. 

Mr.  Leiserson  is  convinced  that  no  sin- 
gle labor  problem  can  be  solved  by  for- 
mulae. To  him,  capital  and  labor  are  not 
entities  but  personalities  bound  together 
in  a  close  relationship.  Rather  than  a  so- 
lution for  an  abstract  labor  problem  there 
must  be  found  methods  of  adjusting  the 
innumerable  differences  arising  from  the 
human  relationship  of  managers  and 
workers. 

He  is  also  convinced  that  the  attempt 
to  solve  problems  of  industrial  strife  by 
appeals  to  conscience  and  the  old  morali- 
ties is  futile.  "As  in  the  case  of  interna- 
tional wars,"  the  author  observes,  "strikes 
and  lockouts  (labor  wars)  are  carried 
on  in  defense  of  things  that  the  comba- 
tants hold  dear  and  for  which  they  are 
willing  to  make  great  sacrifices."  He 
argues  that  the  mainspring  of  improved 
labor  relations  is  not  individual  regenera- 
tion but  public  enlightenment. 

In  these  days  when  warring  factions  in 
labor  disputes  impute  inferior  ethics  and 
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conscience  to  their  opponents,  Mr.  Leiser- 
son's  book  should  be  particularly  illumi- 
nating. He  indicates  clearly  that  the 
charges  and  countercharges  hurled  by 
each  side  usually  are  irrelevant  to  the 
real  issues.  These  issues  cannot  be  re- 
solved by  moral  principles,  'but  he  holds  • 
that  there  are  methods  and  policies  in  . 
labor  relations  known  to  laymen  as  well 
as  to  experts  which  could  establish  and 
maintain  industrial  peace. 

Originally  a  lecture  given  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  as  one  of  a  series 
on  the  morals  of  trade,  Mr.  Leiserson's 
discussion  is  a  first-rate  chapter  on  ap- 
plied philosophy,  with  many  suggestions 
which  may  be  developed  by  independent 
thinking.  FRANK  M.  KLEILER 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Favorites  of  the  Calendar 

SEASONS  OF  BIRTH,  by  Ellsworth  Huntington. 
Wiley.  473  pp.  Price  $'3. SO  postpaid  of  Survey 
Midmonthly. 

^^O  obstetrical  calendar,  this,  nor  yet 
a  plan  for  baby-spacing  to  guide  that 
minority  of  newly-weds  who  may  retain 
some  part  of  the  racial  urge  that  domi- 
nated the  begetting  of  homo  sapiens  of  : 
the  ice  age. 

The  thesis  of  two  optima  based  on 
temperatures,  for  man's  physical  and 
mental  excellences,  seems  a  bit  too  sim- 
ple to  be  convincing,  and  it  will  take  a 
of  persuading  to  satisfy  those  concei 
and  born  in  the  less  favorable  seas 
that  they  are  really  less  eminent  than 
February  and  March  babies.  Nevertheless 
we  have  a  statistician  to  deal  with  who  is 
no  novice  in  the  broad  fields  of  human 
biology  nor  one  to  whom  the  relationship 
of  man  to  the  earth's  aerial  envelope  is 
unfamiliar. 

Many  nations  and  races  are  analysed 
to  disclose  those  factors  of  sex,  season  >• 
and  climate,  of  survival  and  heritance, 
upon  which  much  of  what  we  view  as  an- 
accident  of  individual  human  experience 
has  seemed  to  depend. 

That  leadership  in  the  popular  sense, 
genius,    insanity    and    crime    are    season- 
linked  to  date  of  birth  is  hard  to  believe; 
yet   here   are   reasonable    arguments    and 
much    erudition    to    persuade    us    by    the 
familiar  necromancy  of  figures.  A  sort  of  • 
glorified    fortune    telling    might    be    pre- 
dicated  upon   the   revelations   of   factors, 
age-old  and  deeply  scoring  the  manner  of 
human   breeding,   which  may  even   guide 
the   eugenically   inclined   to   some    refine- 
ment of   inheritance.     Nurture   will   still 
correct  many  of  the  minor  handicaps  of  ' 
Nature.    Sanitation  and  preventive  medi- 
cine have  apparently  abolished  the  hazard 
of  the  first  summer's  heat  which  seems  to  ' 
have  dominated  the  survival  curve  of  our  i 
prehistoric   ancestors,   but   there   are   evi- 
dently patterns  so  deeply  drawn  as  to  out-  ] 
last  even  the  most  striking  contemporary  \ 
reductions  in  infant  mortality. 
There  is  balanced  judgment  to  correct 


the  thoughtless  reader's  too  hasty  con- 
clusions, and  one  should  ponder  well  the 
sense  of  the  chapter  on  Seasons  and  Hu- 
man Progress  before  accepting  or  con- 
demning the  author's  quite  objective 
philosophy.  The  range  of  those  who  will 
be  tempted  to  dip,  then  to  plunge,  and 
finally  to  swim  broadly  in  the  deep 
waters  of  this  book  will  surely  include 
most  of  those  who  are  intellectually  as 
well  as  practically  concerned  with  exact 
data  on  human  survival  and  superiority. 
New  York  HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 

Keystone   of    Planning 

PERSONNEL  POLICIES  IN  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING,  by  Marian  G.  Randall. 
Macmillan.  170  pp.  Price  $2  poctpaid  of  Sitr- 
rty 


ANYONE  concerned  with  selecting  or 
directing  personnel  will  find  useful 
information  and  stimulating  suggestion  in 
this  volume,  prepared  by  Miss  Randall 
for  the  National  Organization  for  Pub- 
lic Health  Nursing  as  a  "report  of  cur- 
rent practice  in  a  sample  of  official  health 
agencies  in  the  United  States."  The  study 
was  well  planned,  the  findings  are  treat- 
rd  sympathetically  and  the  recommenda- 
tions presented  with  an  eye  to  future 
needs  and  development  as  well  as  to  the 
present  situation. 

The  first  two  chapters  present  briefly 

the   method,    purpose    and    scope    of    the 

study,    a   general    summary    and    recom- 

mendations, which  at  the  outset  place  the 

total  picture  before  the  reader.  The  se- 

lection of  personnel,  when  based  both  on 

present    needs    and    on    future    plans,    is 

shown  convincingly  to  be  the  keystone  of 

•personnel  and  program  planning.  Policies 

relative   to  personnel   administration  are 

discussed.  Relevant  chapters   review  the 

i  history  of  public  health  nursing  in  official 

•  agencies,  civil  service  in  the  United  States, 

legislation  and  public  health  nursing  un- 

der civil  service.  These  provide  a  setting 

.to  which  the  data  of  the  study  can  be  re- 

lated   and    indicate    the    quality    of    the 

book.  At  no  point  has   a   body  of   facts 

been   treated   in   an   isolated   fashion  but 

always   with    understanding   of   its    rela- 

tion to  the  total  picture. 

The  book  is  clear  and  interesting  and 
has  a  dynamic  quality.  The  NOPHN 
and  Miss  Randall  have  done  a  service  to 
a  wider  field  than  the  official  public  health 
agency,  important  as  that  is. 

LILLIAN  A.  QUINN 
Joint  Vocational  Service,  Inc. 

For  Planned  Evolution 

SOCIAL  SAGA  OF  TWO  CITIES,  by  Calvin  F. 
Schmid.  The  Minneapolis  Council  of  Social 
Afencie*.  418  pp.  Price  13.  SO  postpaid  of  Survey 
jtidmontUy. 

'EVER,  I  think,  have  I  seen  so  many 

fascinating  charts  and.  maps  (218  of 

them)    bound    between    the   covers   of    a 

single  book.  The  inconvenient  and  unin- 

rormat   (8J4   x   11,  planographed) 

In  answering 


«Jn  me  uteut  ftaditum 

Tin-  1, <'ii in*  of  the  UronchoHcopvTf  UH  Hiit  OirnStorg 

THE  LIFE  OF 
CHEVALIER  JACKSON 

An  Autobiography 

Says  PERCY  HUTCHISON  in  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  BOOK  REVIEW: 

"Dr.  Jackson's  autobiography  it  a  book  which  appeals  both  to  the  mind  and 
to  the  imagination.  A  perusal  of  its  crammed  pages  will  not  only  broaden 
one's  outlook,  it  will  also  deepen  every  human  feeling.  Dr.  Jackson's  is  a 
record  not  only  weighted  at  every  point  with  inspirational  enlightenment  for 
the  layman,  but  a  record  of  which  every  American  should  be  proud." 

Says  JOSEPH  HENRY  JACKSON  in  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE: 

"Doctors  everywhere,  of  course,  will  pounce  on  Chevalier  Jackson's  story  of 
himself.  Laymen  who  would  like  to  learn  the  stuff  of  which  great  doctors  are 
made  will  do  well  not  to  miss  the  book." 

£3.50 

At  all  bookstores,  or  from 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


60   Fifth   Avenue 


New   York,  N.  Y. 


10  BEST  SELLERS 

for  Social  Workers 

JULY 

MORE  THAN  ONE  DOLLAR 

1.  SOCIAL  AGENCY  BOARDS  AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM 

EFFECTIVE,  by  Clarence  King   $1.25 

2.  NEIGHBORHOOD,  by  Mary  K.  Simkhooitch  2.50 

3.  PERSONALITY  AND  THE  CULTURAL  PATTERN, 

by  James  S.  Plant.  M.D 2.50 

4.  SOCIAL  CASE   RECORDING,  by  Gordon  Hamilton  2.50 

5.  NEUROTIC  PERSONALITY  OF  OUR  TIMES, 

by  Karen  Homey.  M.D 3.00 

ONE  DOLLAR  OR  LESS 

1.  PSYCHIATRIC  WORD  BOOK,  by  Richard  H.  Hatchings.  M.D $1.00 

2.  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIMENTS  IN  SOCIAL  SETTLEMENTS, 

by  Gaynell  Hawkins 1.00 

3.  THE  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  WORKER,  by  Russell  H.  Kurt*  1.00 

4.  THE  CASE  WORKER'S  DESK  MANUAL,  by  Erie  Fiske  Young  1.00 

5.  EXPLORING  GROUP  WORK,  by  Coyle,  Dimock.  Kaiser,  and  Swift  .50 

Listing  Based  on  Orders  Received  by  THE  SURVEY 
You  May  Now  Order  These  Books  Sent  to  You  Postfree  from 
SURVEY   ASSOCIATES,    112    EAST   19   STREET.    NEW    YORK    CITY 


advertisements  please  mention  SUHVEY  MIDMONTHLY 
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is  amply  compensated  by  the  use  of  nearly 
200  of  the  418  pages  for  graphic  presen- 
tation of  a  wide  range  of  data  of  pro- 
found social  significance  to  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul.  Especially  interesting  are 
the  seventy-eight  maps  showing  the 
spatial  distribution  of  physical  and  demo- 
graphic characteristics  of  these  two  inter- 
esting communities.  Most  of  the  maps 
are  drawn  not  according  to  wards  but 
with  a  much  smaller  enumeration  district 
as  a  unit,  which  makes  them  especially 
illuminating. 

The  book  contains  a  detailed  analysis 
of  housing,  which  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  important  connecting  links  between 
the  social  and  economic  evolution  of  a 
community.  Interesting  devices  developed 
in  this  analysis  are  a  combined  index  of 
housing  comprising  ten  measures  of  bad 
housing,  and  partial  and  multiple  corre- 
lations between  some  of  these  measures 
and  two  selected  indices  of  socio-economic 
conditions — mean  rental  and  overcrowd- 
ing. 

The  more  recent  history  of  marriage 
and  divorce,  crime,  juvenile  delinquency, 
prostitution,  venereal  disease  and  suicide, 
is  analyzed,  and  some  of  the  connections 
pointed  out  between  these  phenomena  and 
the  basic  economic,  physical  and  demo- 
graphic trends  to  which  the  major  part 
of  the  book  is  devoted. 

Because  of  the  great  variety  of  chart- 
ing devices  employed  and  the  wide  range 
of  data  utilized,  Professor  Schmid's 
book  should  prove  a  valuable  source  of 
suggestion  to  any  executive  responsible 
for  planning  either  business  or  social 
activities  in  terms  of  the  evolutionary 
trends  of  his  community,  even  though  the 
specific  facts  here  presented  are  applica- 
ble almost  exclusively  to  the  Twin  Cities. 
LEROY  A.  RAMSDELL 
Council  of  Social  Agencies, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Daily  Grind 

HUMAN  NATURE  AT  WORK,  by  Jean  L. 
Shepard.  Harper.  218  pp.  Price  $'2.50  postpaid 
of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

*~PHE  chief  value  of  this  small,  very 
readable  volume  lies  in  its  practical 
exposition  of  actual  situations  such  as 
are  met  daily  in  a  personnel  job.  The 
author,  having  served  in  the  capacity  of 
personnel  director  in  two  large  depart- 
ment stores  in  New  York  City,  has 
acquired  much  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
methods  and  principles  that  are  desirable 
in  the  selection,  training  and  develop- 
ment of  employes.  This  knowledge  she 
shares  with  her  readers. 

We  come  to  know  John  Gordon,  han- 
dicapped by  a  mother-fixation,  whose  vi- 
cissitudes of  employment  read  like  a  tale 
of  fiction.  And  we  are  intrigued  by  the 
analyses  of  the  work  experiences  of 
Mary,  Alice,  David,  Mr.  Prior  and  the 
rest,  for  connected  with  each  case  are 
salient  points  that  strikingly  illustrate 
ways  and  means  which  are  shown  to  have 


been    effective    measures    for    improving 
industrial  relationships. 

The  author  stresses  the  fact  that  the 
approach  to  personnel  problems  should 
not  be  sentimental  and  that  it  is  impor- 
tant for  an  executive  to  look  objectively 
at  himself  as  well  as  at  his  subordinates. 
The  emotional  disturbance  of  an  employe 
frequently  may  be  traced  to  the  tempera- 
mental behavior  of  a  poorly  organized 
executive,  so  the  need  for  greater  care 
in  the  selection  of  persons  who  are  to 
serve  in  a  supervisory  capacity  is  espe- 
cially emphasized. 

All  the  case  studies  and  comments  fos- 
ter the  author's  general  conclusion  that 
it  is  not  callous  to  discuss  human  prob- 
lems in  wholly  practical  terms.  The  final 
paragraph  points  the  general  theme  of 
the  advantage  to  the  employer  in  helping 
his  employes  develop  their  abilities  to 
the  utmost.  Thus  both  he  and  they  'benefit. 
The  book  should  be  read  by  all  those  who 
wish  to  gain  a  deeper  understanding  of 
the  interrelationships  of  human  beings  at 
work.  EMILY  BURR 

Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau 
New  York 

Swallowed  Whole 

MEDICAL  MAGIC,  by  David  Dietz.  Dodd, 
Mead.  380  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey 
Midmonthly. 

ALTHOUGH  Mr.  Dietz  has  consort- 
"^  ed  with  scientists  he  remains  a  jour- 
nalist. Magic  is  to  him  an  asset  and  not 
a  liability.  Chapter  titles  such  as  Glands 
of  Mystery  and  The  Magic  in  Liver  will 
appeal  to  the  general  public  whatever 
they  do  to  the  few  doctors  who  may  pick 
up  his  book. 

The  author's  excuse,  if  he  needs  one, 
will  be  that  his  unsuspecting  public  is 
swallowing  inside  the  sugar  coating  a 
sound  core  of  knowledge.  Most  of  his 
facts  are  accurate.  One  may  question 
however  what  happens  to  the  pellets  af- 
ter they  are  swallowed.  Are  the  facts 
digested  and  absorbed  and  reconstructed 
into  something  useful?  Or  will  the  or- 
gans of  forgetfulness  excrete  them  more 
or  less  unchanged  ? 
Albany,  N.  Y.  J.  RoSSLYN  EARP 

Function  and  Process 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK  PROC- 
ESS, VOLUME  I,  NUMBER  I,  NOVEMBER,  1937. 
THE  RELATION  OF  FUNCTION  TO  PROCESS  IN 
SOCIAL  CASE  WORK.  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Social  Work.  150  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of 
Svrvcy  Midmonthly. 

T  N  its  first  issue  The  Journal  of  Social 
Work  Process  offers  nine  articles  on 
the  relation  of  function  to  process  in  so- 
cial case  work.  The  Journal  is  to  be  pub- 
lished occasionally  by  the  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Social  Work  as  a  vehicle  for 
the  presentation  of  the  thinking  of  facul- 
ty or  students,  with  each  issue  focused 
upon  some  fundamental  problem  or  proc- 
ess in  social  work. 

The  current  Journal,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Jessie  Taft,  seeks  to  define  the 


function  of  various  fields  of  private  case 
work  and  to  examine  within  that  defined 
area  what  takes  place  "between  the  two  > 
participants  in  the  activity  of  asking  and  , 
offering  help."  Following  the  Rankian 
psychology,  the  emphasis  is  upon  the  dy- 
namic quality  of  the  immediate  relation- 
ship; the  client  brings  his  peculiar  needs 
up  against  the  relatively  stable  function 
of  the  particular  agency.  Over  a  period 
of  time  he  comes  to  terms  with  the  limi- 
tations of  function  and  learns  what  he 
wants  to  use  in  the  agency  situation.  The 
case  worker,  moving  also  within  the 
boundaries  of  agency  function,  examines 
the  ways  in  which  professional  skill  may 
help  the  client  to  use  the  agency  accord- 
ing to  his  personal  need  and  capacity. 

In  these  articles,  function  and  process 
are  examined  as  they  relate  to  each  other 
in  specific  private  agency  situations — the 
application  interview  of  a  family  agency, 
child  placement,  the  temporary  home  as 
an  integral  part  of  adoption  procedure, 
work  with  adolescents,  probationary 
authority  vested  in  a  private  agency,  and 
medical  social  work.  The  authors,  all  pre- 
senting their  material  from  the  same 
point  of  view,  frequently  repeat  explan 
tions  of  the  Rankian  approach  to  ca 
work.  Where  the  focus  is  upon  the  analy 
sis  of  function  as  it  may  be  used  in  pro 
ess,  they  have  clarified  a  subject  of 
ticular  concern  to  case  workers  toda 
Washington  University  LEAH  FEDB 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Stimulus  to  Study 

MANUAL    FOR    SOUTHERN    REGIONS    (1 
ACCOMPANY  SOUTHERN  REGIONS  of  THE  UNI- 
STATES    BY    HOWARD    W.    ODUM),    by    Lee 
Brooks,  in  collaboration  with  Wayland  J.  Ha 
Harry   E.   Moore,  and  Jennings  J.   Rhyne.   L. 
versity  of   North  Carolina  Press.    194   pp.   Pri 
$1   postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

PHE  authors  have  united  in  prepar 
this  manual  as  an  aid  to  the  study 
Dr.  Odum's  Southern  Regions,  reviev 
in  Survey  Graphic  in  September  1936. 
is  characteristic  of  the  regional  idea 
study  program  that  even  this  present  pu 
lication     illustrates    the    cooperation 
institutions     and    individuals.    The 
laborators  are  members  of  the  staffs 
the  Universities  of  North  Carolina 
Oklahoma  and  of  Vanderbilt  Universit 
at  each  of  which  important  contributio 
to  the  study  of  regional  culture  and 
the  regional  idea  are  being  made. 

The  manual  is  divided  into  "units" 
that  follow  the  major  divisions  of  South- 
ern Regions.  Each  unit  includes  a  brief 
textual  introduction  to  the  materials  pre- 
sented in  Southern  Regions,  then  an  ap- 
paratus of  suggested  aims  for  the  study 
of  the  given  assignment,  reading  assign- 
ments, definitions,  questions  on  facts  and 
questions  on  policy  and  program.  Some 
pages  are  then  left  blank  for  suggestions 
and  notes.  Such  a  device  is  necessarily  a 
little  dull  and  complicated  on  first  rea 
ing,  but  the  real  test  comes  with  use 
teacher  and  student,  and  it  will  doubtless 
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be  modified  in  the  tight  of  experience  and 
[  *uggestions.  The  authors  have  wisely  kept 
;  the  reading  suggestions  few  in  number 
1  and  strictly  relevant  and  complementary, 
L  a  plan  which  really  encourages  the  stu- 
i  dent  to  read,  where  an  elaborate  exhibi- 
tion of  bibliographic  lore  usually  repels. 

The  scheme  seems  to  be  a  useful  one 
for  stimulating  more  productive  study 
of  a  book  that  deserves  attention,  not 
only  in  southern  regions  but  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States,  as  a  pioneer 
educational  venture.  JOHN  M.  GAUS 
Study  of  Department  of  Agriculture, 
inqtnn,  D.  C. 

Cooperation  in  Government 

STATE  AND  FEDERAL  GRANTS-IN  AID. 
by  Ilfnry  J.  Bittermann.  Mentzer.  Bush  and 
Co.  550  pp.  Price  $4  postpaid  of  Survty  Mid- 
mmtUy. 

/COOPERATION  is  coming  into  its 
J  own  as  a  governmental  mechanism, 
whether  between  the  federal  and  state 
governments  or  between  the  states  and 
their  own  local  units.  Cooperation  in  its 
various  forms  is  also  beginning  to  re- 
ceive the  written  notice  which  is  its  due 
M  an  arrangement  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of 
centralization  of  administration  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  isolated  and  independent 

i  action   on   the   other. 

Several  recent  books  have  turned  their 
attention  to  grants-in-aid  as  the  most 
important  and  influential  of  all  the  co- 
operative arrangements.  But  Professor 
Bittermann  is  the  first  to  be  concerned 
with  the  financial  and  administrative 
interrelationships  between  the  states  and 
their  local  subdivisions,  and  at  the  same 
time  between  the  federal  government 
and  the  states  as  developed  under  grants- 
in-aid.  He  sets  himslf  no  small  task,  for 
in  both  types  of  grants-in-aid  there  are 
myriad  threads  which  criss-cross  in  end- 
less  directions  in  a  ceaselessly  growing 
pattern. 

Professor  Bittermann  recognizes  the 
administrative  significance  of  grants-in- 
aid  but  his  major  emphasis  is  on  the 
financial  interrelationships  which  they  in- 
volve. He  shows  the  relation  of  the 
grant-in-aid  to  financial  structure,  inves- 
tigates the  ways  in  which  the  grant-in- 
aid  has  been  used  to  direct  the  policy 
and  administration  of  the  units  of  gov- 
ernment which  receive  funds,  and  analy- 

i  ces  the  ways  by  which  they  have  been 
.'ivcn.  He  emphasizes  the  little  known 
tact  that  the  federal  grants-in-aid  have 

>  played  a  less  important  role  in  public 
finance  than  the  state  grants,  for  the 

(federal  government  is  not  technically  re- 

•.ponsible    for   state    revenues,    while    the 

arc    responsible    for   many   of    the 

t  omission  and  commission  of  their 

local  subdivisions. 

The  valuable  volume  is  marred  by 
numerous  slips  in  proofreading  and  occa- 
*ional  infelicities  of  phrasing  such  as  ref- 
•rences  to  "superior"  and  "inferior"  units 


CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISEMENTS 


WORKERS   WANTED 


WANTED — (al  Social  worker:  municipal  hos- 
pital. 150  beds  :  newly-creati-d  position  ;  South, 
(bl  Public  health  nurse  ;  work  will  be  largely 
in  the  schools ;  pupil  census  about  1300:  gen- 
eralized service  under  supervision  of  county 
health  officer:  Far  West:  about  (150,  includ- 
ing car  expenses,  (c)  College  Infirmary  nune: 
college  for  young  women  :  student  enrollment 
about  1,000:  full-time  physician  in  charge: 
South.  Idt  Operating  room  supervisor:  325- 
bed  hospital :  extremely  busy  department ; 
surgical  personnel  consists  of  seven  graduates, 
seven  students.  No.  40-SM.  The  Medical 
Bureau,  M.  Burnelce  Larson,  Director,  Pitta- 
fleld  Building.  Chicago. 

WANTED:  Qualified  Executive  Secretary  for 
Council  of  Social  Agencies.  Winnipeg.  Apply : 
Miss  Florence  RoberUon,  753  Wolseley  Avenue. 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Social  Worker.  Graduate  S.  S.  training,  mem- 
ber of  A.A.S.W.  Family  Welfare  experience 
and  four  years  in  public  agency.  First  class 
references.  Desires  work  in  private  agency  or 
institution.  7514  Survey. 

Successful  Executive,  unusual  merit  and  experi- 
ence available  for  the  superintendency  of  an 
Institution  or  Director  of  Community  Center. 
7515  Survey. 

Man.  Protestant,  38,  married,  wife  graduate 
nune,  Masters  Degree  School  of  Social  Work, 
member  A.A.S.W..  8  years  institutional  and 
social  agency  experience  with  boys  in  rural 
and  urban  communities,  desires  position  as 
head  of  boy's  school  or  supervisor  in  child 
welfare  agency.  Excellent  references.  7516 
Survey. 

AVAILABLE:  Social  Worker  thoroughly  trained 
with  2  years  experience  in  the  Sheltered  Work- 
shop field.  Will  travel.  Excellent  references. 
7517  Survey. 

Physician  wishes  Social  Hygiene  or  Venereal, 
control  position,  publicity  or  institutional.  Ex- 
tensive post-graduate  training  Clinical.  Pub- 
lic Health  experience.  Capable  medical  writer. 
7618  Survey. 


Male  worker  —  four  years  experience  as  Relief 
Investigator,  M.A.  in  Vocational  Guidance. 
Interested  in  Delinquency  and  Family  Case 
Work.  7619  Survey. 


SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER  —  Experience 
social  welfare  publication,  responsible,  excel- 
lent references.  7504  Survey. 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

Display lie  per  line 

Non-display       ....!•  per  word 

Minimum   Charge     .     Jl.OO   per   insertion 

Discounts   .       .       S",    on   three  Insertions 

CASH   WITH   ORDER 

Survey  Midmonthly 

112  E.   19th  Street          New  York 


Your  Own  Agency 

This  is  the  counseling  and  placement  agency 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing. 
National.  Non-Proflt  making. 


(Agency) 
122  East  22nd  Street.  7th  floor.  New  York 


LITERARY  SERVICE 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  yean'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU.  516 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

PAMPHLETS    AND    PERIODICALS 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library,  S3. 00 
a,  year.  50  West  50  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  INC. 

Groceries 

Hudson   and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 

^JHEN  IN  NEW  VORK 

t  He«  23-Stoty  Club  Hotel 

•  Centrally  toeated 

•  Free  Swimmin?  Pool,  <Jyn> 

•  Injoy  Genial  Social  U« 

•  Separate  Floors  lor  Men, 
Women  and  Families 
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Presented 

By 
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THEATRE 
for 
N.  Y.  C. 

• 

A  Division 
of  the 
WPA 

E.  P.  CONKLE'S 

PROLOGUE  TO  GLORY 

MAXINE  ELLIOTT'S  THEATRE 
39th   Street,   East   of   Broadway 
Evenings   8:40,  2Sc  to   (1.10 

ONE  THIRD  OF  A  NATION 

ADELPHI  THEATRE 
54th   Street,   East  of   Seventh   Avenue 
Erenlngs  X-.49.  25c  to  8Jc 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Civic,  National,  International 


National  Red  Cross 


THE    AMERICAN    NATIONAL   RED    CROSS— 

Administered  through  National  Headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  three  Branch 
Offices  in  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  There  are  3711  local 
chapters  organized  mostly  on  a  county  basis. 
Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are:  Disaster 
Relief,  Civilian  Relief,  First  Aid  and  Life 
Saving,  Home  and  Farm  Accident  Preven- 
tion Service,  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the 
Sick,  Junior  Red  Cross,  Nursing  Service, 
Nutrition  Service,  Public  Health  Nursing, 
Volunteer  Service  and  War  Service. 

Industrial    Democracy 

LEAGUE    FOR    INDUSTRIAL    DEMOCRACY— 

Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  problems 
of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19th  Street,  New 
York  City. 
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Foundations 


AMERICAN   FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

INC.— 15  West  16th  Street.  New  York.  A 
national  organization  for  research  and  field 
service.  Activities  include :  assistance  to  state 
and  local  agencies  in  organizing  activities 
and  promoting  legislation  ;  research  in  legis- 
lation, vocations,  statistics,  and  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  blind  ;  maintenance  of 
reference  lending  library.  M.  C.  Migel,  Prej 
dent;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Direct 


RUSSELL   SAGE   FOUNDATIpN— For   the   In 

provement  of  Living  Conditions — Shelby 
Harrison.  General  Director;  130  E.  22nd  f 
New  York.  Departments:  Charity  Organiz 
tion.   Consumer   Credit  Studies,   Delinquenc 
and    Penology,    Industrial    Studies,    Librar; 
Recreation,      Social      Work      Interpretatio 
Social  Work  Year  Book,   Statistics,   Surve. 
The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Found 
tion    offer    to    the    public    in    practical    an 
inexpensive    form   some   of   the   most   impor- 
tant   results    of    its    work.      Catalogue    sent 
upon  request. 


of  government.  In  a  field  where  there  is 
so  much  misunderstanding  and  prejudice 
as  where  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
different  units  of  government  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  important  to  differentiate 
between  the  units  but  to  refrain  from 
any  implication  of  value  judgments  as  to 
the  superiority  of  one  government  over 
the  other. 
Barnard  College  JANE  PERRY  CLARK 

Hygienic  Play 

THE  WISE  CHOICE  OF  TOYS,  by  Ethel 
'Kawin.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  154  pp. 
.Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

C*EW  parents  have  cleaned  up  a  post- 
Christmas  debris  of  wrappings  and 
string  without  wondering  why  Peter 
pushed  aside  the  handsome  wind-up  car 
sent  by  Aunt  Nellie  in  favor  of  a  set  of 
unpainted  hollow  blocks.  But  it  is  re- 
markable how  seldom  these  thousands  of 
parents  pursue  their  wondering  to  the 
obvious  conclusion.  Toys  which  offer  var- 
ied and  creative  possibilities  are  more 
attractive  as  well  as  more  educational 
than  those  which  require  nothing  of  the 
child  but  a  twist  of  the  wrist. 

Even  in  these  days  when  education  has 
become  a  headline  topic  and  most  par- 
ents and  teachers  have  a  speaking  ac- 
quaintance with  psychology,  a  toy  is  re- 
garded in  many  homes  as  something  with 
which  to  amuse  the  child.  However,  in- 
creasing numbers  of  parents  are  coming 
to  understand  the  importance  of  toys  in 
the  development  of  personality  and 
strength,  due  in  part  to  the  first  edition 
of  Ethel  Kawin's,  The  Wise  Choice  of 
Toys,  published  three  years  ago. 

In  this  enlarged  second  edition,  Miss  Ka- 
win has  added  two  valuable  chapters.  One 
deals  with  the  different  age  levels  and 
the  classification  and  functions  of  certain 
toys  by  age  groups;  the  other  with  toys 
for  children  with  special  handicaps — 


heart  disease,  defective  hearing,  defec- 
tive vision,  spastic  paralysis,  behavior 
and  personality  problems. 

The  book  is  convincing  to  educators 
and  psychiatrists  because  of  its  sound 
foundation  in  psychological  research.  But 
it  is  not  a  textbook  or  a  thesis  based  on 
the  analysis  of  the  reactions  of  little  hu- 
man guinea  pigs.  Amusing  and  reassuring 
to  parents,  it  is  practical  in  its  sugges- 
tions and  entertaining  in  its  anecdotes 
and  illustrations.  Not  merely  advice  on 
the  selection  of  toys,  it  is  a  practical 
handbook  on  child  training  and  develop- 
ment, a  palatable  volume  of  "required 
reading"  for  all  parents. 

MARGUERITE  HURREY 
Harriet  Johnson  Nursery  School 
New  York 

Run  of  the  Shelves 

OPIUM,  ADDICTS  AND  ADDICTION,  by 
John  A.  Hawkins,  M.D.  Bruce  Humphries,  Inc., 
Boston.  156  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey 
Midmonthly. 

A  STUDY  of  drug  addiction,  its  causes, 
treatment  and  cure,  by  one  who  has  been 
both  doctor  and  patient. 

SOCIAL  WELFARE  LAWS  OF  THE  FORTY- 
EIGHT  STATES,  compiled  by  Wendell  Hus- 
ton. Price  $12.50  from  the  Wendell  Huston  Com- 
pany, Seatt'.e,  Wash. 

A  REVISED  "master  edition"  bringing  up 
to  date  two  earlier  compilations  of  laws 
relating,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  social 
welfare.  Following  this  edition,  annual 
supplements  will  keep  the  work  current. 

YOUTH  TELL  THEIR  STORY,  by  Howard 
M.  Bell.  American  Council  on  Education.  273 
pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Midm&nthly. 


other    issues    of    present-day    American 
life.   Highlights  of  the  study  were  sum- 
marized    and     interpreted     by     Martha 
Bensley  Bruere  in  an  article,  Youth  Goes 
Round  and  Round,  in  Survey  Graphic  for 
April  1938.  Here  are  youth's  answers  in 
full,  in  a  book  as  interesting  in   forma 
as  in  content,  illustrated  with  numerou 
pictorial  graphs. 

SYPHILIS,  GONORRHEA  AND  THE  PUB- 
LIC HEALTH,  by  Nels  A.  Nelson  and  Gladys 
L.  Grain.  Macmillan.  359  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid 
of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

Two  staff  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Health  have  compiled  a 
methodical  presentation  of  known  facts 
and  going  programs  relating  to  the  "so- 
cial" diseases  which  should  be  useful  to 
physicians,  nurses,  health  and  welfare  de- 
partments in  the  current  campaigns  for 
their  control. 

REPORT  OF  THE  THIRD  INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE  ON  SOCIAL  WORK  (Lon- 
don, 1936).  685  pp.  Le  Play  House  Press,  35 
Gordon  Square,  W.C.I,  London. 

PROCEEDINGS  in  French,  German  and 
English  of  the  last  international  confer- 
ence, held  in  London  in  July  1936  on  the 
general  theme,  Social  Work  and  the 
Community.  Main  addresses  are  pre- 
sented in  this  volume  in  their  original 
language,  with  resumes  in  translation. 
Discussion  material  is  summarized  in 
three  languages. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SEVENTH  BIEN- 
NIAL CONFERENCE.  HEALTH  SEC- 
TION, WORLD  FEDERATION  OF  EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATIONS  (Aucust  1937.) 
258  pp.  Price  $1  from  the  Health  Section 
Secretariat,  World  Federation  of  Education 
Associations,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


BASED  on  personal  interviews  with  13,500 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  twenty-four,  living  in  Maryland, 
this  book  is  a  report  of  how  they  spend 
their  time  today,  what  they  think  of 
their  education,  their  homes,  of  war,  suf- 
frage, marriage,  labor  organization,  and 
In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 
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IN  this  volume  are  collected  the  thirty- 
seven  papers  prepared  by  representatives 
of  seventeen  countries  for  the  meeting 
of  the  federation  last  summer  in  Tokyo, 
Japan.  The  subjects  dealt  with  include 
broad  phases  of  health  education,  health 
services  and  physical  education,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  rural  problems. 
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•  Pungent     publicity     properly     propagates 
probation  principles. — Probation,  organ  of  the 
.\u!.'inal  Probation   Association. 

•  .   don't   realize  how  lucky  you   are   in 
antrv  until  you  live  abroad  (or  awhile. 

— JOSEPH   E.  DAVIES,  former  ambassador  to 
Russia,  now  to  Belgium. 

•  v    rapidly    our    modern    psychologists, 
sociologists    and    psychiatrists    are    becoming 
human. — DR.  SAMUEL  W.  HARTWELL,  profes- 

•sychiatry,  University  of  Buffalo. 

Summed  up  in  very  simple  terms  the  need 
today  in  labor  relations  throughout  all  indus- 
rms  to  be   the  great   need   for   better 
— ALVIN   E.  DODD,  president,  American 
Cement  Association. 

•  'ury  will  say  of  our  generation  that  we 
fumbled    the   most   challenging   opportunities, 
or  it   will   say  that  we  conquered  the  most 
baffling   of   problems — the    search    to   satisfy 

perpetual  longing  for  a  rich  and  secure 
life. — PHILIP  LA  FOLLETTE,  governor  of  Wis- 
consin. 

•  The   tyrants   and   the   plutocrats   and   the 
poor  all  need  teaching,  one  of  them  no  more 
thin  the  others.  All  are  in  the  warm  dark — 
white  man.  black  man.  big  man — they  are  in 
the  dark   together.   None  of  them   will  ever 
jet  to  day  alone. — JONATHAN  DANIELS,  in  A 
Southerner  Discovers  the  South. 

•  The  problem   of  the  American   newspaper 
today  is  to  open  its  channels  of  cordial   re- 
ception to  new  social  ideals  and  to  insure  fair 
treatment    for   any   reform   or   any    reformer 
no  is  obviously   honest,   reasonably   intelli- 
gent and  backed  by  any  considerable  minority 
pf  the  public.— WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE  in  the 
\ation. 


So  They  Say 

•  If  we  would  have  no  public  masters,  we 
must  have  no  private  ones. — LLOYD  K.  GAR- 
RISON, University  of  Wisconsin. 

•  I  have  not  much  patience  with  those  who 
believe   that   crime  can   be   prevented   by   a 
campaign,  or  a  parade  or  even  a  banquet. — 
SANFORD  BATES,  Boys'  Clubs  of  America  Inc. 

•  Lucky  indeed  for  us  that  an  artist  comes 
along  once  in  a  while  to  laugh  at  us.  Ideol- 
ogy has  made  no  place  as  yet  for  the  sense 
of     humor. — HENRY     NOBLE     MACCRACKEN, 
president,  fassar  College. 

•  It  just  seems  inconceivable  that  conditions 
can  ever  be  right  in  this  country  again.  Trade 
and  industry  throughout  the  land  are  disor- 
ganized. .  .  .  The  problem  of  unemployment 
has  become  general. — DANIEL  WEBSTER,  1S37. 

•  Teachers  will  have  to  be  kept  fresh.  It  is 
stipulated  in  most  leases  that  we  should  paint 
our  houses  outside  every  three  years  and  in- 
side every  seven  years.  But  who  ever  heard 
of  doing  up  a  school  teacher?  There  are  teach- 
ers at  work  in  this  country  that  haven't  been 
painted  inside  for  fifty  years. — H.  G.  WELLS 
to  British   Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science. 

•  The  new  frontier  is  idle  men,  money  and 
machines,  and  all  the  resourcefulness,  ingenuity 
and   courage   that   reside   in   twelve   to  thir- 
teen million   unemployed  men  is  helpless  to 
take  up  this  new  frontier  without  tremendous 
organization    of    productive    forces    such    as 
only  government  can  supply  when  business  is 
in  the  doldrums. — HARRY  L.  HOPKINS,  If  PA 
administrator. 


•  Social   work   is   in   politics   to   stay. — The 
late  MRS.  HENRY  MOSCOWITZ,  1923. 

•  Hysteria  and  malevolence  are  not  the  for- 
mulae of  democracy  but  the  very  meat  upon 
which  Caesars  feed. — CHARLES  E.  MERRIAM, 
University  of  Chicago. 

•  We    in    America    believe    that    society    is 
made  by  man  for  man.  We  want  no  philoso- 
phy  which   merges   him   into  nothingness. — 
CLARENCE  A.  DYKSTRA,  president,  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

•  Reading  has  become  a  habit  like  chewing 
gum.  The  patterns  and  conventions  of  reading 
have  been  so  stamped  on  us  that  we  can  read 
by  habit  without  appreciable  registry  in  the 
mind. — LEON  WHIPPLE   in  Journal  of  Adult 
Education. 

•  I'm  for  socialized  medicine.  We  got  to  fix 
it  so  in  this  country  people  can  get  sick  be- 
sides the  ones  who  can  afford  it.  Illness  now 
is  a  luxury;  we've  got  to  put  it  in  the  reach 
of  the  average  man. — CAL  TINNEY,  newspaper 
columnist. 

•  I  think  you  have  the  oldest  cause  in  the 
world,  and  one  of  the  noblest.  Your  battle  is 
against  the  most  insidious  and  tireless  of  foes. 
Let  me  name  them:  the  easy  way,  the  wish- 
ful thought,  the  tempting  short  cut,  the  shal- 
low assumption,  the  clever  expedient,  the  eva- 
sion  of   responsibility,   the   specious   solution, 
the    self-saving    ingenuity,    the    surrender   of 
independence  and  integrity  of  mind.  You  may 
not  think  these  foes  are  formidable.  Do  not 
be  misled.  They  are  at  the  bottom  of  most 
of  our   troubles.  They  are  the  betrayers  of 
men  and  nations.  They  are  at  their  zenith  of 
power    today    and    have   half    the    world    in 
thrall. — HARLOW    H.    CURTICE,    president    of 
Buick  Motor  Corporation,  to  the  senior  class 
of  Olivet  College. 
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Security  in  Social  Work 


By  JOHN  A.  FITCH 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work 


A\  ^ocial  worker  worth  his  salt  is  interested  in  three 
kinds  of  security:  for  himself  and  his  dependents 
against  the  hazards  of  low  income  and  unemploy- 
ment ;  for  himself  and  his  brethren  against  invasions  of 
their  status  as  members  of  a  profession;  for  all  mankind 
against  forces  threatening  human  personality  in  every 
form — economic,  political,  cultural.  In  other  words,  the 
social  worker  is  interested  in  economic  security,  professional 
security,  social  security.  I  should  like  to  look  briefly  at  these 
three  objectives,  and  then  consider  whether  or  not  the  type 
of  cooperative  effort  that  is  offered  through  the  medium  of 
a  union  will  aid  in  the  achieving  of  them. 

\N  hat  is  the  problem  of  economic  security  for  the  social 
worker?  When   I   look  at  available  salary  data   I   find  it 
difficult  to  rid  myself  of  the  idea  that  for  rank  and  file 
•workers  the  problem  of  meeting  the  cost  of  living  is  a  se- 
me. Ralph  Hurlin's  study  of  salaries  paid  in  March 
'1936  in  241   private  case  working  agencies,  reveals  some 
mpressive   facts.   The   lowest  annual  salary   paid   to  case 
workers  by  any  agency  was  $600  and  the  highest  was  $3000. 
In  cities  of  500,000  and  over  the  range  was  from  $960  to 

The  median  salary — the  amount-  received  by  the  worker 
landing  at  the  middle  point,  with  half  of  his  associates 
eceiving  more  and  the  other  half  less — was  $1200  in  agen- 
ies  having  two  to  three  workers.  In  agencies  employing 
ifty  or  more  the  figure  ranged  upward  to  $1650.  The  range 
>jr  size  of  city — from  25,000  or  less  to  500,000  and  over — 

&  from  $1500  to  $1635. 

A  top  salary  of  $1650  for  the  average  case  worker  in  a 
arge  agency  is  nothing  to  write  home  about,  and  consid- 
rably  less  can  be  said  for  the  $1200  in  the  small  agencies. 
>uch  a  worker  may  well  have  several  dependents.  As  a 
eacher  in  a  school  of  social  work,  I  frequently  discover  stu- 
ents  who,  out  of  the  beginning  salaries  of  their  first  jobs, 
xpect  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  parents  or  of  younger 
>rothers  and  sisters.  Case  workers  with  families  of  their 
wn  have  a  more  serious  problem,  for  the  Brookings  Insti- 
ution  and  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the  U.S. 
department  of  Labor  are  in  agreement  that  a  completely 
atisfactory  diet  for  a  family  of  four  is  not  assured  on  any 
alary  less  than  $3000  a  year. 

The  Hurlin  study  showed  a  situation  none  too  good  for 


many  executives,  the  median  ranging  from  $1800  to  $5400 
according  to  size  of  agency,  and  from  $2050  to  $4900  ac- 
cording to  size  of  city.  The  maximum  for  case  workers, 
however,  was  $3000  while  that  for  executives  was  "over 
$10,000."  And  another  interesting  fact  was  the  change  in 
the  ratio  of  case  workers'  salaries  to  those  of  executives 
as  the  agency  or  the  city  grows  larger.  In  the  smallest  agen- 
cies and  cities  the  case  worker's  pay  was  from  two  thirds  to 
"73  percent  of  that  of  the  executives  in  the  same  agencies, 
while  in  the  largest  agencies  and  cities  the  ratio  was  30  and 
33  percent,  respectively. 

Promotion  and  tenure  are  additional  factors  in  the  eco- 
nomic security  of  any  employe.  In  social  work  there  are  no 
generally  accepted  principles  governing  either.  Standards 
may  have  been  worked  out  in  specific  agencies,  but  they  are 
not  generally  recognized.  It  is  true,  and  I  gladly  bear  testi- 
mony to  it,  that  executives  in  social  agencies  usually  have  a 
high  sense  of  obligation  to  workers  on  their  staffs,  and  that 
there  is  a  very  general  sense  of  loyalty,  working  both  ways 
— of  worker  to  agency  and  of  executive  to  staff.  But  this 
is  no  safeguard  against  ruthlessness  when  it  does  manifest 
itself.  Over  the  years,  as  editor,  as  teacher,  and  as  officer 
or  committee  member  of  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers,  I  have  heard  of  many  cases  of  what  seemed  to 
me  unjust  discharge.  I  need  mention  only  two,  one  of  them 
occurring  twenty-one  years  ago,  the  other  last  month.  In 
April  1917  the  executive  of  a  large  social  agency  dismissed 
an  employe  because  on  the  day  before  Congress  declared 
war  against  Germany,  she  had  circulated  a  petition  in  the 
office,  addressed  to  Congress,  asking  that  body  not  to  de- 
clare war.  She  was  exercising  that  privilege  which  is 
declared  by  the  Constitution  to  be  a  fundamental  right  of 
citizenship.  And  she  was  discharged  on  the  ground  that  she 
lacked  "patriotism." 

IN  twenty-one  years  we  ought  to  have  made  some  progress 
in  personnel  policies  and  in  general  we  have  done  so. 
But  last  month  three  employes  of  another  New  York 
agency  were  dismissed  without  notice,  two  of  them  for  an 
alleged  "lack  of  cooperation"  and  the  third,  who  protested 
the  dismissal  of  the  first  two,  for  "gross  insubordination." 
Requests  for  a  more  specific  statement  have  been  refused 
and  the  workers  were  even  denied  an  opportunity  to  finish 
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writing  up  their  case  records.  Incidentally  these  three  young 
women  were  members  of  a  minority  group  in  the  agency 
who  had  joined  the  Social  Service  Employes'  Union. 

Social  work  employes  need  protection  against  such  arbi- 
trary and  unjust  conduct  on  the  part  of  an  executive,  just 
as  wage  earners  need  it  against  similar  behavior  on  the  part 
of  straw  bosses  and  foremen.  In  neither  case  does  the  pres- 
ence of  fair-minded  and  just  executives  elsewhere  constitute 
an  adequate  remedy. 

IT  is  a  peculiarity  of  social  work  that  its  practitioners  are 
both  employes  and  members  of  a  profession.  Hence  it  is 
that  they  are  interested,  not  merely  in  their  own  economic 
well-being,  but  in  something  that  we  might  call  professional 
security.  Involved  in  professional  security  is  a  sense  of  be- 
longing to  a  profession  and  of  helping  to  develop  its  prac- 
tices and  build  its  standards  and  code  of  ethics.  And  vitally 
important  to  the  foregoing  is  the  participation  in  such  activ- 
ities as  a  matter  of  right. 

So  far  as  executive  decisions  are  concerned  these  problems 
fall  into  two  areas:  those  involving  matters  with  respect  to 
which  standards  of  practice  have  been  so  far  developed  that 
any  deviation  from  them  would  be  generally  recognized  as 
improper ;  and  those  involving  new  situations  or  other  prob- 
lems about  which  professional  opinion  is  not  yet  crystallized. 
The  former  type  of  problem  can  be  dealt  with  by  the  ex- 
ecutive with  assurance — he  is  not  acting  arbitrarily,  he  is  the 
voice  of  his  profession.  With  respect  to  the  latter  he  has  no 
such  authority.  Here  staff  conferences  are  indicated  where 
the  role  of  employer  and  employe  are  set  aside  and  execu- 
tive and  staff  member  meet  as  professional  equals.  Only  thus 
can  a  code  of  ethics  be  built  upon  and  enlarged. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  professional  security  may  be 
threatened  by  an  executive  who  in  addition  to  exercising 
his  authority  by  putting  into  effect  the  recognized  practices 
of  his  profession,  makes  his  own  decisions  in  areas  where 
professional  guidance  is  lacking.  Moreover,  it  is  possible  for 
the  executive  to  act  unprofessionally  even  in  the  area  of 
professional  agreement.  He  may  do  so  by  issuing  orders  to 
young  and  inexperienced  staff  members  without  bothering 
to  make  sure  that  they  understand  the  principles  involved. 
The  executive  is  a  leader  of  associates  who  are  members  of 
his  own  profession.  When  he  forgets  that,  he  becomes  a 
boss  rather  than  a  leader,  and  the  relationship  ceases  to  be 
one  of  professional  comradeship. 

It  is  possible  for  the  executive  to  threaten  the  professional 
status  of  the  worker.  It  is  possible,  also,  for  the  board  of 
an  organization  or  a  council  of  social  agencies  or  a  com- 
munity chest  to  do  it.  When  an  agency  is  arbitrarily  ex- 
cluded from  the  benefits  of  cooperative  fund-raising  because 
the  board  of  the  fund  disapproves  of  the  political  or  social 
philosophy  of  an  employe  of  the  agency,  or  because  the 
agency  itself  has  attacked  recognized  evils  such  as  starva- 
tion wages,  or  has  assisted  in  a  free  speech  campaign,  the 
exclusion  constitutes  an  attack  on  the  professional  security 
of  every  social  worker  in  the  community. 

Professional  security  is  threatened  also  when  community 
action  vitally  affecting  social  work  is  undertaken  without 
adequate  discussion  with  the  social  workers  themselves,  and 
without  their  full  participation.  New  York  social  workers 
have  not  failed  to  note  the  absence  of  full  consideration  of 
the  principle  suggested  here  in  the  launching  last  spring  of 
the  Greater  New  York  Fund.  Its  sponsors  obviously  be- 
lieved that  time  consuming  conferences  would  interfere 
with  its  success.  Consequently  the  profession  of  social  work, 


as  such,  was  not  given  adequate  opportunity  to  offer  thn 
counsel  and  assistance  which  the  experience  of  its  memberi 
qualifies  it  to  give.  This  was  an  oversight  that  can  be  con 
reeled  another  year. 

When  I  refer  to  social  security  as  one  of  the  objectives  OD 
social  work,  I  mean  much  more  than  unemployment  insun 
ance,  old  age  pensions,  or  compensation  for  accidents.  Valu-i 
able  and  indispensable  as  these  things  are,  they  amount  t« 
very  little  without  the  basic  security  of  free  assembly,  free* 
dom  of  speech  and  press,  and  due  process  of  law  in  its  estab 
lished  and  historic  sense.  The  whole  country  knows  tha 
these  fundamental  rights  are  being  ignored  at  present  ii 
one  of  our  great  cities.  The  importance  of  it  extends  be 
yond  the  particular  issues,  and  beyond  the  borders  of  Jerse1 
City.  In  what  is  happening  there  the  basis  is  being  laid  fo 
the  same  violation  of  elemental  justice  as  that  which  ha 
kept    Mooney   and    Billings    in    prison    in    California    fo 
twenty-one  years  for  a  crime  they  did  not  commit. 

We  need  not  suppose,  however,  that  there  is  something 
novel  about  Jersey  City.  The  temporary  denial  of  constitu 
tional  rights  there  is  not  typical,  of  course.  But  even  tb 
casual  student  of  social  and  economic  history  knows  tha 
there  have  been  recurrent  attacks  on  the  principles  outlinei 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  These  attacks  are  not  upon  abstrac 
principles.  They  are  attacks  upon  human  personality  and  a 
such  they  tear  down  the  safeguards  that  it  is  the  business 
of  social  work  to  build  up. 

WHAT  has  trade  unionism  in  social  work  to  do  with' 
this?  In  the  first  place,  as  said  before,  social  worker' 
are  employes  and  as  such  are  subject  to  the  economic  hazard  i 
that  are  common  to  all  who  work  for  wages  or  salaries 
What  has  proved  effective  in  the  economic  area  for  iron 
molders  and  coal  miners  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  bfl 
effective  for  social  workers. 

In  the  second  place,  social  workers  are  professional  per 
sons.  If  organization  is  of  value  for  them  in  the  economii 
area  why  not  in  the  professional  area  also?  But  do  we  no 
have  our  professional  organization  in  the  AASW,  and  i 
not  that  sufficient?  We  do,  it  is  of  utmost  value,  but  it  i 
not  sufficient.  In  the  AASW  we  meet  as  members  at  largi 
of  a  profession.  General  professional  problems  can  be  deal 
with  there  better  than  anywhere  else.  But  individually  w-> 
are  employes  of  agencies  and  some  of  the  most  importan 
professional  problems  are  those  arising  within  agencies.  Thili 
AASW  can  deal  with  the  profession  as  a  whole.  It  neve 
has  been  effective  in  dealing  with  individual  executives  and 
specific  agency  boards. 

In  the  third  place,  social  workers  are  citizens,  with  all  thi 
obligations  and  rights  that  status  involves.  As  citizens  whc 
are  at  the  same  time  social  workers  they  are  concerned,  tr 
an  unusual  degree,  in  the  enactment  and  administration 
social  legislation,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  democratii 
processes.  It  is  important  that  they  should  have  full  free 
dom  of  action  in  this  area — a  freedom  that  organizatior 
will  do  much  to  establish  and  protect. 

With  respect  to  most  of  these  matters  the  interests  of  thi 
social  worker  are  similar  to  those  of  the  trade  unionists  ii!( 
industry.  There  is  more  in  common  between  social  worke: 
and    industrial    worker    than    either    has,    until    recently  i 
thought  possible.  It  follows  from  this  not  only  that  a  unioi> 
is  a  fit  instrument  for  the  social  worker  in  the  defense  ot 
his  rights  and  the  advancement  of  his  interests,  but  th 
affiliation  with  the  labor  movement  as  a  whole  is  appropriate 
and  desirable  for  him. 
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Nineteen  Thirty  Eight 


By  CARL  B.  FLAXMAN 

State  Board  of  Control,  Austin,  Tex. 


I  AM  the  State  Division  of  Child  Welfare. 
I  have  been  asked  to  help  a  boy. 

The  local  probation  officer  called  me  about  a  sixteen-year- 
old  lad  held  in  jail. 
The  probation  officer  wanted  to  know  what  to  do  with  him. 
I  have  started  to  learn  the  facts. 

He  cannot  read  and  write. 
is  never  gone  to  school. 

His  parents  were  wandering  junk  dealers. 

They  landed  in  Prettytown  a  few  years  ago,  developed  pneu- 
monia, and  died. 

They  left  this  son,  two  younger  daughters,  and  a  baby 
brother. 

The  younger  girl  was  placed  in  adoption  by  a  thoughtful 
minister. 

He  sent  the  two  boys  and  the  older  girl  to  an  orphanage 
far  away. 

His  community  was  no  longer  responsible. 

The  older  girl  did  not  stay  at  the  orphanage. 

Having  gonorrhea,  she  had  to  be  sent  to  a  hospital  in  another 
city. 

Upon  her  release  from  the  hospital,  she  was  sent  to  a  dif- 
ferent institution. 

The  older  boy,  the  one  I  am  working  with,  ran  away  from 
the  orphanage. 

He  was  unhappy. 

He  has  never  been  able  to  return  to  see  his  little  brother, 

Because  the  institution  heads  have  threatened  to  send  him  to 
the  reformatory. 

Running  away  from  unhappiness  is  a  criminal  offense. 

When  these  children  were  rudely  broken  away  from  home 
and  family, 

Little  skill  was  used  to  locate  relatives. 

A  few  months  after  the  children  were  "placed,"  a  grand- 
father, his  wife,  and  an  uncle  arrived  from  nearby. 

They  had  just  heard  of  the  parents'  deaths. 

These  near  of  kin  mentioned  other  relatives  in  an  adjoining 
state. 

Yet,  nothing  was  done. 

The  people  of  Prettytown  thought  these  people  were  bums. 

They  didn't  take  the  trouble  to  know  them. 

There  are  two  strikes  on  you  when  you  just  happen  to  be  a 
"stranger." 

The  boy  has  been  ill. 

At  the  time  his  parents  died  within  a  week  of  each  other,  he 

was  bedridden  with  pneumonia. 
He  has  not  been  well  since. 
He  may  have  tuberculosis  now. 
His  bodv  reveals  boils. 


He  had  not  had  a  haircut  in  months  when  I  first  saw  him. 

His  clothes  were  of  an  ancient,  worn  vintage. 

He  owned  a  coat,  pants,  shoes,  and  a  shirt  that  might  once 

have  been  white. 

He  looked  unreal  under  his  battered,  scarecrow  hat. 
For  over  a  week  now  he  has  sat  in  jail. 

There  a  "bookie,"  too  proud  to  pay  his  fine,  and  an  insane 

man,  waiting  delivery  to  an  asylum,   have  been  his 

"friends." 

This  isn't  so  bad,  for  he  is  used  to  jails. 
Other  county  probation  officers  have  incarcerated  him  for  a 

few  days  at  a  time  until  they  decided  to  let  him  wander 

on — to  the  next  county  jail. 
The  police  have  fingerprinted  him  three  times — even  though 

he  has  never  broken  any  laws: 
Unless  it  is  the  crime  of  being  born  into  our  civilization. 

The  boy  begs  my  aid  now. 

I  can't  do  much. 

My  state  has  little  money  for  such  foolishness  as  a  human 
life. 

It  does  have  broad,  beautiful  highways. 

Maybe  my  state  will  spend  money  to  punish  this  boy  years 
later  when  his  possible  criminal  behavior  reflects  my 
state's  neglect  and  cruelty. 

The  county  is  in  the  same  fix. 

Besides  what  counts  is  not  helping  a  human  life,  but  know- 
ing that  this  boy  is  of  no  local  concern. 

He  doesn't  live  within  an  arbitrary  county  line. 

In  fact,  he  has  no  home. 

I  HAVE  set  myself  several  tasks. 
I  shall  take  this  boy  each  day  for  an  airing  away  from  the 

jail  where  he  doesn't  belong. 
I  am  going  to  have  a  doctor  cure  those  boils. 
I  am  going  to  have  a  doctor  determine  if  he  has  tuberculosis. 
I  am  going  to  learn  if  it  is  safe  to  place  him  in  a  private 

home. 
If  it  is,  I  am  going  to  find  a  home  where  he  can  stay  and 

work  for  his  keep — 
Until  I  can  plan  to  reunite  his  family  and  give  them  a  home 

with  some  useful  folk 

Who  have  time  for  some  things  beside  bridge  and  gossip. 
I  am  going  to  see  that  he  learns  to  play  with  other  children, 
That  he  learns  to  read  and  write. 
I  promise  myself  that  he  shall  not  go  to  the  reformatory 

and  exist  there  symbolic  of  my  community's  'indolence 

and  neglect. 
I  promise  myself  that  he  shall  not  go  to  the  reformatory 

where  its  limitations  tend  to  breed  criminals. 
I  am  haunted  by  the  specter  of  youthful  thousands  in  this 

state — like  my  sixteen-year-old  boy. 


Marriages  Insured  Against  Syphilis 


By  EDWARD  A.  MACY 

Staff  member,  Council  of  State  Governments 


WITH  the  passage  of  the  medical  certification  law 
which  went  into  effect  the  first  of  July,  New  York 
became  the  twelfth  state  to  require  a  premarital 
examination  for  syphilis  as  a  pre-requisite  for  the  issuance 
of  a  marriage  license.  Within  the  last  year  alone,  more  than 
five  states  have  added  this  legislation  to  their  statute  books. 
The  trend  is  of  singular  importance,  both  for  the  present 
campaign  against  syphilis  and  for  the  recent  movement  to 
raise  and  unify  the  standards  of  the  state  marriage  laws  in 
general.  If  this  type  of  legislation  is  widely  adopted  by  the 
states,  it  may  come  to  play  a  decisive  role  in  the  fight  to  rid 
the  country  of  syphilis.  And  in  addition  it  may  prove  the 
stimulus  for  a  general  revision  of  our  present  marriage  laws, 
looking  toward  a  relatively  uniform  system  of  state  mar- 
riage regulation. 

Specific  provisions  of  the  premarital  examination  laws 
differ  from  state  to  state,  some  requiring  the  examination 
only  of  the  prospective  bridegroom,  others  of  both  appli- 
cants. But  the  recent  New  York  law  is  typical  of  the  gen- 
eral legislation  in  this  field.  It  requires  for  both  applicants 
a  standard  blood  test  and  a  doctor's  statement  on  the  ab- 
sence of  syphilis.  Under  its  provisions: 

Both  applicants  for  the  marriage  license  go  to  a  licensed  phy- 
sician and  submit  to  a  standard  blood  test  for  syphilis,  the 
blood  examination  being  made  by  an  approved  state  laboratory. 

In  a  confidential  report  to  the  physician,  the  laboratory 
records  the  name  of  the  applicant  and  the  result  of  the  test. 

On  the  form  which  the  applicant  submits  to  the  marriage 
license  clerk,  the  laboratory  records  the  name  of  the  applicant 
and  the  fact  that  a  blood  test  has  been  taken. 

With  the  laboratory  report  to  guide  him,  the  physician 
records  his  findings  as  to  whether  in  his  opinion  the  applicant 
is  affected  with  syphilis  in  a  stage  which  is  or  may  become 
communicable. 

If  the  physician  finds  no  syphilis  the  applicant  is  permitted 
to  marry,  and  the  statement  of  the  laboratory  and  of  the  physi- 
cian then  is  submitted  to  the  marriage  clerk  within  twenty 
days  of  the  taking  of  the  blood  sample. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  are  automatically  waived  for  both 
applicants  if  the  woman  is  pregnant,  and  in  other  special  cases 
the  provisions  of  the  law  may  be  temporarily  waived  by  a 
judge.  The  laboratory  record  of  the  blood  test  is  kept  in  abso- 
lute confidence  at  the  State  Health  Department  or  at  the  city 
department  in  cities  over  fifty  thousand  population. 

The  violaion  of  any  of  these  provisions  either  by  the  appli- 
cant, the  clerk  or  the  physician,  is  declared  a  misdemeanor. 

This  general  type  of  legislation  has  been  criticized,  both 
by  those  who  regard  the  physical  examinations  as  incon- 
clusive and  by  those  who  object  to  the  prohibitive  features 
of  some  of  the  laws. 

In  regard  to  the  validity  of  the  tests,  it  has  been  well- 
established  that  the  result  of  a  blood  test,  alone,  is  not 
always  a  reliable  index  to  the  absence  or  presence  of  syphi- 
lis. During  the  early  stages,  for  example,  the  tests  may  fail 
to  record  the  presence  of  syphilis.  Likewise,  if  treatment  is 
begun  in  the  early  stages,  the  blood  tests  may  remain  nega- 
tive, or,  if  they  have  become  positive,  may  revert  to  negative 
after  only  inadequate  treatment.  It  is  also  true  that  many 


patients  with  late  syphilis  will  never  have  negative  blood 
tests,  no  matter  how  well  they  are  treated ;  yet  under  proper 
conditions,  they  should  be  permitted  to  marry.  The  final 
responsibility  for  the  adequate  administration  of  these  laws 
must  rest,  therefore,  on  the  rank  and  file  of  the  medical 
profession.  Critics  of  these  laws  question  the  present  com- 
petency of  the  average  physician  to  administer  the  blood  test 
and  properly  to  interpret  its  results. 

A  related  criticism  is  directed  at  the  features  of  the  laws 
whereby  a  marriage  is  prohibited  when  one  or  both  of  the 
applicants  is  found  to  have  syphilis  in  a  communicable  stage. 
Some  of  those  who  offer  this  criticism  favor  legislation  re- 
quiring merely  that  an  examination  be  made,  with  the  final 
decision  as  to  whether  to  marry  resting  entirely  with  the 
couple.  Others  believe  that  the  states  could  better  spend  i 
their  money  in  a  general  anti-syphilis  education  campaign. 

FOR  the  most  part,  however,   this  legislation  has  met 
with  widespread  support  from  leaders,  agencies  as  well 
as  individuals,  in  the  medical,  public  health  and  social  wel- 
fare fields.  These  supporters  point  to  the  growing  competency 
of  the  average  physician  to  take  the  blood  sample  and  to  > 
detect  the  presence  of  syphilis.  Already  in  New  York  State 
many  county  medical  societies  have  appointed  special  com- 
mittees for  the  study  of  syphilis  and  the  dissemination  of' 
special  information  to  physicians.  In  several  of  the  states 
which  already  have  enacted  medical  certification  laws,  de- 
tailed instructions  from  the  State  Department  of  Health 
have  been  sent  to  every  physician  in  the  state,  and  local 
medical   conferences    dealing   specifically   with   syphilology 
have  been  held  from  time  to  time.  Closely  tied  in  with  the 
state  program  of  education  have  been  the  special  state  lab- 
oratories. In  actual  cases  where  a  physician  is  not  certain  i 
of  his  diagnosis,  it  is  possible  for  him  to  communicate  with' 
the  nearest  state  approved  laboratory  for  special  information ' 
and  guidance.  In  any  specific  instances  where  an  error  may 
be  made,  the  proponents  of  these  laws  point  out  that  the 
requirements  of  the  law  usually  can  be  waived  after  proper 
administrative  proceedings. 

In  one  state  in  which  a  premarital  examination  law  has 
been  operative,  over  90  percent  of  those  found  to  have' 
syphilis  were  entirely  unaware  of  their  condition. 

The  law  thus  provides  an  important  medium  for  state- 
wide education  in  syphilis  control,  and  in  addition  affords 
valuable  protection  to  both  partners  to  the  marriage  con- 
tract. The  law  is  of  special  value  if  the  physician's  contact 
with  the  applicant  is  handled  judiciously.   By  telling  the*' 
applicants  carefully  and  courteously  that  the  law  is  for  their: 
benefit,  that  no  one  is  trying  to  pry  into  their  affairs,  the' 
doctor  can  establish  a  frank  relationship  which  will  aid  in 
discovering  any  past  exposures  to  infection  and  will  maker 
the  applicant  willing  to  undertake  any  needed  treatment. 

There  is  as  yet  no  complete  agreement  on  the  merits  of : 
the  details  of  this  type  of  legislation  and  few  authorities! 
regard  existing  laws  as  perfect.  But,  as  Dr.  Reginald  M. 
Atwater,  executive  secretary  of  the  American  Public  Health  i 
Association,  has  said:  "They  offer  the  most  effective  dragnet 
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which  we  have  at  the  moment  and  provide  adequate  loop- 
holes for  those  cases  in  which  there  is  reason  which  can 
stand  judicial  inquiry  why  the  law  should  be  inoperative." 

Many  of  the  shortcomings  of  existing  laws  can  be  ob- 
viated by  well-directed  educational  campaigns.  An  educated 
public,  for  example,  is  almost  essential  both  to  the  passage 
and  administration  of  the  laws,  but  the  needed  public  co- 
operation must  wait  on  thorough  public  understanding,  and 
for  this  reason  several  of  the  states  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
pass  lau  s  which  will  not  become  effective  until  1939  or  1940. 

An  educated  medical  profession  is  equally  essential  to 
adequate  administration.  It  has  been  found  that  the  laws 
have  worked  out  most  satisfactorily  in  those  states  which 
have  made  contacts  with  all  physicians  and  have  fostered 
state  and  local  medical  conferences  as  aids  to  the  thorough 
ination  of  up-to-date  information, 
•ate-wide  system  of  approved  laboratories,  with  ade- 
quate personnel  for  keeping  records  and  compiling  statistics, 
has  also  been  found  a  vital  factor  in  the  adequate  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws.  The  records  of  the  blood  tests  in  the 
laboratories,  however,  as  well  as  in  the  state  departments 
of  public  health,  should  be  held  confidential  in  order  to 
inspire  the  full  confidence  and  cooperation  of  the  marriage 
license  applicants. 

The  evasion  of  these  laws  has  been  widespread  in  many 
of  the  states.  During  the  first  year  of  the  Connecticut  law, 
before  the  New  York  law  was  enacted,  the  number  of 
weekend  marriages  in  New  York  counties  bordering  Con- 


necticut is  reported  to  have  jumped  55  percent.  The  attor- 
ney general  of  Wisconsin  recently  has  ruled  that  such 
instances  of  evasion  may  be  prosecuted  as  an  offense  against 
the  public  health  law  of  the  state.  But  evasion  might  also 
be  prevented  by  state  "double-license"  laws,  which  would 
withhold  marriage  licenses  to  out-of-state  couples  unless 
evidence  was  presented  in  the  form  of  a  marriage  license 
from  the  home  state,  that  the  marriage  was  in  conformity 
with  its  laws.  Such  a  law  recently  was  introduced  in  the 
New  York  state  legislature. 

Widespread  evasion  naturally  would  be  impossible  if 
most  of  the  states  joined  hands  in  requiring  premarital 
examination  laws.  A  large  measure  of  support  for  the  New 
York  state  bill  was  gained  at  a  Regional  Conference  on 
Uniform  Marriage  Laws,  held  last  December  under  the 
auspices  of  the  New  York  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on 
Interstate  Cooperation  and  attended  by  public  health  and 
legislative  officials  from  seven  eastern  states. 

Other  regional  conferences  may  be  held  within  the  near 
future  by  other  state  commissions  on  interstate  cooperation. 
The  Council  of  State  Governments  with  which  these  com- 
missions are  affiliated,  is  a  clearing  house  for  interstate  activ- 
ity and  provides  the  facilities  for  the  organization  of  regional 
conferences  and  hearings.  Through  this  machinery  for 
interstate  cooperation  which  has  already  been  set  up,  the 
states  may  find  a  medium  for  unified  action  in  the  field  of 
premarital  examination  legislation.  In  addition,  they  may 
find  a  meeting  ground  for  state  marriage  law  reform. 


Job  Finding  Joins  Relief 

By  HERMAN  M.  SOMERS 
Wisconsin  Public  Welfare  Department 


WHAT  is  probably   the  first   real   attempt   in  this 
country  to  attain  a  practical,  working  correlation 
between    public    employment    services    and    relief 
agencies  is  under  way  in  Wisconsin.  While  still  in  its  experi- 
mental stages,  it  promises  an  employment  service  "coverage" 
,ilwa\s  difficult  to  achieve  in  states  with  large  rural  areas, 
and  it  is  making  available  to  relief  clients  the  intensive  type 

!p  in  job  finding  which  they  particularly  need. 
It  all  began  in  the  pre-recession  days  of  early  1937,  when 
distraught  relief  officials,  aware  that  merely  closing  relief 
doors  does  not  create  job  opportunities,  were  faced  with 
widespread,  often  ill-considered  demands  and  moves  by  re- 
lief boards  to  "cut  down  on  relief."  Seemingly  a  reaction 
to  a  continuous  program  of  general  relief  which  had  been 
•ed  to  them  originally  as  a  "temporary  emergency,"  it 
was  an  ominous  development,  motivated  in  part  by  a  feeling 
•hat  the  country's  depression  stage  had  passed  and  the  will- 
p-the-wisp  of  "normalcy"  was  in  sight,  in  part  by  a  real 
shortage  in  state  and  local  relief  funds.  The  unhappy  result 
nost  often  took  the  shape  of  local  decrees  that  all  "employ- 
iblcs"  should  be  summarily  dismissed  from  relief  rolls,  on 
he  presumption  that  if  relief  were  denied  they  would  man- 
ige  to  find  jobs. 

Fearing  severe  suffering  and  finding  local  boards  ada- 
nant,  relief  officials  in  several  Wisconsin  counties  undertook 
•ampaijrns  to  obtain  some  sort  of  income-producing  work 
or  their  clients.  From  these  spontaneous  and  isolated  efforts 
jrew  the  plan  now  under  way,  which  represents  a  realistic 
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grappling  with  their  mutual  problems  by  the  state's  relief 
and  employment  services. 

In  launching  the  original  effort  to  find  jobs  for  clients, 
employers,  cities,  private  citizens,  every  conceivable  prospect 
was  canvassed.  It  was  a  selling  campaign,  trying  to  sell  the 
services  of  clients  to  any  prospective  employer  who  might 
have  use  for  them.  And  many  buyers  were  found. 

The  intensive  job-quest  demonstrated  not  that  relief 
clients  had  been  indolent  or  indifferent  to  seeking  employ- 
ment, for  they  were  avid  enough  when  opportunities  were 
available,  but  that  they  needed  more  help  and  guidance  in 
that  difficult  pursuit.  The  particular  type  of  help  needed  by 
this  group  of  unemployed  differed  from  that  given  by  the 
regular  community  employment  services.  Relief  agencies 
deal  with  a  sector  of  the  unemployed  which  has  a  general 
level  of  employability  lower  than  that  dealt  with  by  the 
employment  offices.  Partially  disabled  cases  and  the  psy- 
chologically handicapped  need  special  types  of  attention.  As 
one  observer  put  it,  "The  employment  service  has  jobs  for 
which  it  seeks  suitable  men  while  the  relief  office  has  a  group 
of  men  for  which  it  must  attempt  to  find  suitable  jobs." 

In  Wisconsin,  the  situation  was  aggravated  by  a  circum- 
stance common  to  all  states  with  large  rural  areas.  The 
State  Employment  Service  could  not  provide  full  services 
to  the  less  populous  localities.  It  maintains  offices  in  twenty- 
four  counties,  and  serves  the  remaining  forty-seven  by  means 
of  traveling  interviewers  working  out  of  district  branches. 
Because  of  the  limited  number  of  interviewers  and  the  wide 
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geographical  area  they  were  expected  to  cover,  the  time 
spent  in  any  one  community  necessarily  was  restricted  to  a 
short  visit,  at  weekly  or  semi-monthly  intervals.  Moreover, 
it  was  apparent  that  local  employers  were  not  strongly  in- 
clined to  negotiate  with  an  employment  office  located  in 
another  county  or  even  in  a  different  city. 

THE  State  Public  Welfare  Department,  alert  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  all  this,  was  ready  to  take  remedial  action. 
Early  last  winter  it  worked  out,  with  the  aid  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service  and  the 
state  WPA,  an  experimental  plan  for  the  expansion  of  em- 
ployment services.  The  proposal  was  submitted  as  optional 
to  local  relief  agencies,  many  of  which  were  quick  to  adopt 
the  broad  phases  of  the  program.  The  resulting  experiment, 
now  in  progress,  promises  to  have  wide  significance  for  re- 
lief agencies,  particularly  in  rural  communities. 

By  this  plan,  welfare  departments  in  counties  which  do 
not  contain  a  state  employment  service  office  may  assume  all 
responsibility  of  employment  registration  and  placement, 
operating  in  cooperation  with  the  state  service  (WSES). 
In  effect,  the  welfare  department  becomes  the  agent  in  its 
county  for  the  state  service.  Relief  clients  are  asked  to 
register  for  work  and  to  renew  their  applications  monthly 
on  the  same  basis  as  other  work  seekers.  A  county  may,  if 
it  wishes,  extend  its  services  to  non-relief  persons  who  wish 
assistance  in  securing  employment. 

The  WPA  and  WSES,  which  helped  formulate  the  plan, 
participate  in  it.  In  all  cases,  the  applications  and  renewals 
filed  by  work  seekers  are  forwarded  to  the  district  office 
of  the  WSES.  If  the  applicant  is  a  "certified"  case — eligible 
for  WPA  employment — a  copy  of  the  record  is  also  sent 
to  the  WPA.  This  applies  also  to  notices  of  employment.  In 
this  way,  not  only  are  the  facilities  of  all  three  agencies 
brought  to  bear  more  fully  on  the  problem,  but  records  and 
data  are  kept  more  current  and  complete. 

It  is  mandatory  that  all  "priority  number  one  persons"  in 
relief  families  (the  most  employable  member)  register  and 
keep  their  renewals  active.  Failure  to  comply  means  cancel- 
lation of  WPA  certification  and,  if  need  be,  termination  of 
direct  relief.  The  county  agency,  in  its  discretion,  may  re- 
quire all  employable  members  of  a  family  to  register. 

A  county  agency  confronted  with  the  refusal  of  a  relief 
client  to  accept  employment  may  discontinue  relief  if,  upon 
investigation,  the  refusal  is  considered  unwarranted.  If 
private  employment  is  found  for  a  WPA  worker,  the  WPA 
immediately  cancels  his  connection  with  that  agency  with 
the  understanding,  clearly  stated  in  the  separation  letter 
to  the  worker,  that  he  will  have  full  right  to  reemployment 
with  WPA  upon  legitimate  loss  of  private  employment.  If 
the  WPA  is  informed  by  the  welfare  department  of  the  un- 
justified refusal  of  one  of  its  workers  to  accept  private 
employment  it  will  sever  his  relief  employment,  but  it  con- 
ducts an  independent  investigation  and  if  it  feels  the  refusal 
was  warranted  will  reinstate  him. 

The  welfare  department  also  acts  as  the  liaison  agency  to 
locate  and  place  on  the  job  certified  persons  selected  by  the 
WSES  for  employment  with  private  contractors  on  public 
works  projects. 

Unpaid  advisory  committees  composed  of  interested  citi- 
zens, members  of  the  county  board,  employers,  labor  repre- 
sentatives and  welfare  officers,  are  important  instrumentali- 
ties for  reaching  employers  on  an  intimate  basis  and  keeping 
the  public  properly  informed. 

This  is  only  the  bare  framework  of  the  plan.  The  coun- 


ties are  allowed  wide  latitude  to  adapt  it  to  their  owr 
needs  and  special  situations.  In  general,  however,  they  fol- 
low the  basic  pattern. 

In  addition  to  expediting  employment  opportunity,  the 
Wisconsin  Public  Welfare  Department  states  some  further 
objectives  of  the  plan: 

By  emphasizing  the  importance  of  work  histories  and  de- 
veloping skills  in  analyzing  past  work  experience,  attitudes 
may  be  changed  as  to  the  relative  security  of  private  employ- 
ment and  governmental  made-work.  The  person  doing  the  in- 
terviewing should  benefit  as  well  as  the  worker  himself. 

By  extending  the  state-wide  labor  clearance  system  oper- 
ated by  the  state  employment  service,  the  number  of  families 
receiving  relief  might  be  substantially  reduced. 

...  the  employer  may  be  brought  in  close  touch  with  the 
labor  market.  .  .  . 

By  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  data  .  .  .  counties  may  be 
made  aware  of  the  present  structure  of  the  relief  load.  It 
should  be  possible  to  discover  and  isolate  groups  needing  voca- 
tional training  and  re-training,  long  time  apprenticeship  plans, 
and  vocational  counselling.  .  .  . 

Through  an  employment  committee  of  officials  and  lay  citi- 
zens, fully  informed  ...  the  community  may  secure  a  better 
understanding  of  the  problems  arising  from  relief  and  un- 
employment. 

The  significance  of  the  movement  is  well  pointed  in  this 
statement.  But  there  are  additional  implications  in  this  ex- 
periment in  correlating  relief  with  employment  services. 

Irrespective  of  how  many  jobs  relief  clients  may  obtain 
under  this  plan,  the  entire  program  should  have  a  salutary 
effect  upon  their  psychology.  It  should  help  eliminate  the 
tendency  to  regard  the  relief  office  merely  as  a  source  of 
hand-outs.  The  client  must  observe  that  the  agency  is  active 
in  assisting  him  to  find  employment;  he  must  regularly 
register  his  desire  to  work;  the  relief  he  receives  is  realis- 
tically contingent  upon  his  good  faith  in  seeking  work. 

IN  addition  to  the  public  relations  advantage  cited  by  the 
Public  Welfare  Department  the  plan  should  be  a  boon 
in  dealing  with  a  public  much  skeptical  of  the  worthine 
of  "reliefers."  That  public  should  be  very  pleased  to  ob 
serve   relief   agencies   actively  engaged   in   the   attempt 
replace  relief  with  reemployment,  and  to  find  aid  denie 
to  those  whose  unwillingness  to  work  is  proved. 

Wisconsin  owes  the  origin  of  this  interesting  experimer 
to  P.  D.  Flanner,  director  of  the  State  Department 
Public  Welfare,  but  execution  of  the  plan  is  made  possible 
only  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Employ 
ment  Service.  Such  ready  cooperation  might  be  difficult  ir 
states  where  the  employment  offices  seem  to  abhor  any  dire 
connection  with  relief  agencies,  fearing  that  such  relation 
ship  might  reflect  on  the  caliber  of  the  employment  service's 
entire  enrollment  in  the  eyes  of  employers,  and  thus  hampe 
effectiveness.  This  point  of  view  is  quite  understandable  bu 
may  often  operate  to  obstruct  important  improvements  it 
giving  service  to  the  unemployed.  The  WSES  has  not  found 
that  its  cooperation  in  this  plan  has  reduced  its  usefulne 
in  any  other  sphere.  Indeed,  it  has  been  a  way  of  extending 
employment  office  services  to  communities  which  otherwis 
the  service  could  not  afford  to  reach. 

The  unprecedented  fall  in  employment  and  the  resultir 
avalanche  of  relief  applications  which  occurred  last  winte 
make  it  difficult  to  evaluate  the  accomplishments  of  the  pro 
gram  at  this  time.  Perhaps  it  is  too  early  for  such  appraisa 
in  any  event.  Wisconsin  officials  think  of  the  program 
entirely  experimental  but  are  optimistic  regarding  it. 
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SURVEY  MIDMONTHL"} 


The  Common  Welfare 


The  First  Three  Years 

/TP  HE  third  birthday  of  the  social  security  act  on  August 

A  14  is  a  good  milestone  from  which  to  look  back  over 
the  way  we  have  come  in  the  first  nation-wide  program  of 
social  insurance  in  this  country.  All  the  states  in  the  Union, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  now  have 
unemployment  compensation  measures  under  twenty-five 
of  which  benefits  are  being  paid.  About  25,500,000  commer- 
cial and  industrial  workers  are  covered  by  these  laws,  and 
to  June  11,  some  $153,500,000  had  been  paid  out  in  bene- 
fits to  unemployed  wage  earners  in  twenty-five  states.  In 
many  communities,  delay  in  compensation  payments,  com- 
plicated record  keeping,  uncertainty  as  to  the  amount  and 
duration  of  benefits  have  caused  widespread  disappointment. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  study  of  unemployment  insurance  ad- 
ministration, now  going  forward  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Bureau  of  Unemployment  Compensation  of  the  Social 
Security  Board  will  lead  to  simpler,  less  costly  and  more 
satisfactory  procedures. 

Under  the  old-age  insurance  titles  of  the  social  security 
act.  more  than  39  million  workers  have  applied  for  accounts 
through  which  they  can  in  their  working  years  provide  an 
income  for  old  age.  By  June  1,  more  than  $5  million  had 
been  paid  out  in  lump-sum  benefits  to  wage  earners  or  their 
survivors  in  cases  where  the  worker  had  retired  or  died. 

With  Virginia's  new  law  effective  July  1,  every  state  is 
now  participating  in  the  assistance  program  under  the  social 
security  act,  through  which  2,300,000  needy  persons  are 
receiving  cash  allowances  from  combined  federal-state  funds. 
The  recent  difficulties  in  Oklahoma,  disquieting  reports 
from  Colorado  and  other  states,  indicate  that  the  assistance 
program  in  many  areas  falls  short  of  the  goal  because  of 
public  misunderstanding,  pressure  group  propaganda,  lame 
'merit  systems." 

But  when  the  pluses  and  minuses  are  added  up,  few  Amer- 
icans would  fail  to  see  gains  in  the  first  three  years  of  the 
program,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  shortcomings  and  defects,  or 
would  want  to  abandon  this  nation-wide  effort  to  provide 
a  measure  of  security  for  the  least  secure  groups — the  aged, 
the  blind,  dependent  children,  the  unemployed. 

Problem  Calves 

WHEN    mother    cows    inconveniently    reproduce    be- 
tween board  meetings  calves,  no  less  than  children, 
•  me  problems  to  county  institutions  in  Indiana,  more  or 
mourns  Ruth  E.  Beck,  child  welfare  consultant  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.  Such  bad  timing  on 
the  part  of  a  cow  can  present  real  financial  difficulties,  be- 
cause the  ad  interim  birth  of  a  calf  creates  a  shortage  of 
milk  in  the  institution  which  can  be  offset  only  by  selling 
the  calf,  standard  practice  for  a  bull  calf  with  no  lactic 
future.     But  a  calf  cannot  be  sold  without  formal  action 
by  the  board.  In  one  county  home  where  a  cow  thought- 
lessly produced   twins,  a  bull  and   a  heifer,   the  properly 
authorized  sale  of  the  bull  brought  enough  money  to  buy 
milk;  but  the  following  week  another  cow  became  the  proud 
parent  of  a  male  offspring  with  the  board  no  longer  in  ses- 
sion. There  was  nothing  to  do  but  keep  the  calf  and,  at  the 


risk  of  tilting  the  budget,  buy  milk  until  the  next  board 
meeting. 

In  another  county  the  bovine  problem  looms  so  large 
that  the  chairman  of  the  board  in  appointing  three  com- 
mittees listed  them  in  order  of  immediate  importance:  Com- 
mittee on  Hay  and  Feed  for  the  Cow;  Committee  on  the 
Sidewalk  from  the  Front  Door  to  the  Front  Gate;  Com- 
mittee on  Visitation  and  Placement  of  Children. 

Grim  Figures 

EVEN  an  optimist  must  have  difficulty  these  days  in 
discerning  any  hopeful  trends  in  unemployment  relief. 
To  be  sure  the  Social  Security  Board  reports  a  drop  of  one 
percent  in  May  in  number  of  cases  receiving  general  relief 
in  urban  areas.  But  even  that  faint  hope  is  dimmed  by  the 
realization  that  the  drop  quite  probably  means  decrease  of 
funds,  not  decreased  need.  It  disappears  altogether  before 
the  statement  from  WPA  that  in  June  the  number  of  per- 
sons receiving  public  assistance  in  all  forms  rose  2  percent 
over  the  preceding  month  and  added  up  to  the  grim  total  of 
some  21,666,000  people  or  nearly  17  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  continental  United  States.  This  is  an  increase 
of  7,538,000  over  the  "low"  of  September  1937;  it  tops 
every  month  since  May  1935. 

The  grimness  of  these  figures  lies  not  in  the  fact  that  so 
many  people  are  getting  relief  but  that,  after  all  the  years 
and  all  the  approaches  to  the  problem,  so  vast  a  segment 
of  the  American  people  remains  economically  helpless,  liv- 
ing their  lives  in  the  twilight  zone  of  relief. 

Hard  Times 

IF  the  first  six  months  in  six  big  cities  is  a  measure  this 
will  turn  out  to  be  a  lean  year  for  philanthropy.  A  tab- 
ulation by  the  John  Price  Jones  Corporation,  New  York 
fund  raisers,  shows  that  publicly  announced  gifts  and  be- 
quests have  decreased  this  year  more  than  50  percent  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  period  in  1937.  In  Chicago,  New  York, 
Boston,  Washington,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  the  1937 
total  to  July  1  came  to  $115,103,196;  this  year  to  $50,- 
713,219.  Of  the  six  cities  only  Chicago  and  Baltimore 
showed  a  gain.  Of  the  eight  "fields  of  giving,"  five  —  health, 
play  and  recreation,  fine  arts,  miscellaneous  reforms,  relig- 
ious purposes  —  registered  gains.  Education  was  down  by 
$58,568,188  under  last  year,  organized  relief  by  $10,81  1,693 
and  foreign  relief  by  $2,526,535.  In  spite  of  these  sharp  de- 
clines educational  institutions  remained,  as  in  other  years, 
the  most  popular  field  of  philanthropic  support  with  organ- 
ized relief  second  and  health  third. 


is  more  important  to  a  nation  than  the 
health  of  its  people,"  said  President  Roosevelt  in 
his  message  of  greeting  to  the  conference  in  Washington  in 
mid-July  called  by  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  to  Co- 
ordinate Health  and  Welfare  Activities  which  he  appointed 
last  fall.  A  report  of  the  conference  and  an  appraisal  of  its 
significance  by  Paul  Kellogg  will  appear  in  the  September 
Survey  Graphic. 
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The  Social  Front 


Relief 


£*  TEADILY  rising  expenditures  for 
ij  public  assistance  reached  a  new  high 
in  May— $39,963,000  above  the  total  for 
the  same  month  in  1937  according  to  a 
report  of  the  Social  Security  Board.  The 
figures,  including  all  local  state  and  fed- 
eral aid,  with  the  exception  of  aid  to 
transients  and  exclusive  of  administrative 
costs,  mark  the  seventh  consecutive 
monthly  rise  in  public  relief  costs.  Though 
the  total  of  $247,750,000,  was  about  2 
percent  over  that  of  the  previous  month, 
the  WPA  outlay  was  6  percent  higher 
than  in  April. 

More  Clothing — S  upplementing 
WPA's  purchase  of  $10  million  worth  of 
men's  suits  and  overcoats  for  distribution 
to  relief  clients,  (see  Survey  Midmonthly, 
July  1938,  page  239)  comes  another  pur- 
chase, this  time  of  women's  winter  coats 
to  the  value  of  $3  million.  These  gar- 
ments, taken  from  stock  on  hand — a  glut- 
ted market — will  cost  WPA  about  $5  or 
$6  each.  Thus  WPA  hopes  to  clear  the 
congestion  in  the  cheaper  clothing  indus- 
try and  open  the  way  to  the  reemploy- 
ment  of  thousands  of  garment  workers. 

In  Illinois — The  Illinois  legislature, 
now  adjourned  until  January,  balked  at 
any  thorough  overhauling  of  the  state's 
relief  machinery,  and  continued  its  policy 
of  emergency  tinkering.  It  appropriated 
an  additional  $900,000  a  month  for  relief 
in  the  state  until  February  1,  1939. 

Amendments  of  existing  acts  author- 
ized the  city  council  of  Chicago  to  use 
not  more  than  $2,500,000  of  its  share  of 
the  fuel  tax  for  local  relief  purposes  be- 
tween July  1,  1938  and  February  1,  1939, 
and  authorized  county  governments  out- 
side of  Chicago  to  levy  taxes  or  sell  bonds 
to  wipe  out  past  relief  indebtedness  in 
excess  of  present  taxes.  No  new  indebt- 
edness in  excess  of  income  may  be  in- 
curred, however,  without  the  consent  of 
the  city  or  county  government.  An  amend- 
ment of  the  present  act  to  provide  relief 
for  needy  persons  expanded  the  authority 
of  the  Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Com- 
mission, empowering  it  to  make  "rules 
and  regulations"  for  the  administration 
of  state  or  federal  funds  by  county  au- 
thorities. Any  local  unit  failing  to  comply 
with  the  commission's  rulings  may  be 
refused  state  or  federal  funds  after  fif- 
teen days'  notice. 

Most  significant  were  five  separate 
bills  which  raised  the  proportion  of  relief 
funds  that  can  be  used  for  administration 
from  8  percent  a  month  in  Chicago  and 


5  percent  a  month  outside  of  Chicago,  to 
10  percent  a  year  throughout  the  state. 
This  percentage  has  long  been  a  stum- 
bling block  to  the  Chicago  Relief  Admin- 
istration. An  increase  of  2  percent  may 
seem  no  remarkable  advance,  but  the 
greater  flexibility  allowed  by  10  percent 
a  year  is  a  distinct  advantage. 

Before  the  ink  of  Governor  Homer's 
signature  on  these  bills  had  dried,  Chi- 
cago's relief  machinery,  stalled  from  May 
14  until  the  middle  of  June,  was  again  in 
motion.  Nineteen  district  stations  opened 
to  resume  their  former  case  loads,  plus 
an  accumulation  of  1800  new  families 
applying  for  the  first  time.  Budgets  are 
now  restored  to  spring  and  winter  level : 
half  rent,  fuel  for  cooking,  food,  medical 
care  and  special  diets  authorized  by 
clinics  or  private  doctors.  Carfare  is 
budgeted  for  working  people,  board  and 
room  for  single  minors,  aged,  ill  or  han- 
dicapped clients.  Ice  is  not  supplied,  even 
in  families  with  babies.  Working  children, 
who  were  formerly  allowed  to  keep  40 
percent  of  their  earnings  for  their  own 
use  are  now  allowed  only  carfare.  The 
CRA's  anticipated  needs  for  July  are 
$3,180,000.  State  funds  amounting  to 
$2,700,000  are  now  available.  A  proposal 
for  a  consolidated  intake  service  is  under 
consideration  with  the  possibility  that 
experimentation  will  be  made  in  the  near 
future  by  combining  five  district  stations. 

Bad  News — Kansas  is  threatened  by 
a  crisis  caused  by  a  $3  or  $4  million  in- 
sufficiency in  funds  needed  to  meet  the 
claims  of  persons  found  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  the  security  services.  ...  In 
Missouri  the  crisis  has  arrived  and,  bar- 
ring a  financial  miracle,  the  state's  4426 
needy  blind  will  receive  no  further  aid 
this  year. 

Challenged — New  Jersey's  tangled  and 
often  challenged  relief  situation  is  under 
investigation  by  a  legislative  commission 
"charged  with  the  duty  of  inquiring  into 
the  subject  of  unemployment  relief  .  .  . 
to  study  all  problems  relating  thereto  and 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  legisla- 
ture." With  the  view  of  determining  the 
superiority  of  the  present  local  or  of  a 
state  administration  the  present  set-up 
will  be  studied  intensively.  The  com- 
mission includes  "representatives  of  the 
public." 

Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  is  worried 
about  being  "too  good"  to  the  indigent 
and  has  ordered  an  investigation  by  a 
non-partisan  citizen's  committee  into  the 
county's  increasing  welfare  and  relief 
activities.  The  investigation  will  cover  the 
county  hospital,  the  almshouse,  home  re- 


lief, old-age  assistance,  mothers'  allow- 
ances and  the  penitentiary,  all  in  an  effort 
to  discover  whether  more  services  are 
being  rendered  than  the  taxpayer  should 
be  "forced  to  support." 

Among  the  States 

THERE'S  never  a  dull  moment  in  the 
old-age  assistance  division  of  the 
Iowa  State  Board  of  Social  Welfare 
where  communications  from  clients  evince 
the  colorful  individualism  of  the  Mid- 
west. Finding  her  five  peacocks  a  burden 
one  old  lady  has  asked  the  commission 
to  help  her  sell  the  birds.  Another,  decid- 
ing that  she  wished  to  "quit  carrying  this 
insurance,"  has  made  arrangements  for 
her  son  to  refund  the  amount  of  aid  she 
has  received. 

Broad  and  Liberal — At  this  writing 
it  seems  probable  that  New  York's  con- 
stitutional convention,  now  sitting,  will 
adopt  measures  to  enable  the  state  to 
deal  with  problems  of  social  welfare  on  a 
broad  liberal  basis.  The  amendments,  as 
approved  by  a  special  committee  of  the 
convention,  open  the  way  for  the  legisla- 
ture to  appropriate  funds  for  a  compre- 
hensive relief  program,  to  initiate  a  health 
and  old  age  insurance  system,  to  extend 
state  aid  to  unemployment  insurance,  to 
provide  health  and  welfare  services  for 
school  children  and  to  promote  the  edu- 
cation and  support  of  physically  handi- 
capped persons.  All  these  are  declared 
matters  "of  public  concern."  The  pow- 
ers of  the  State  Board  of  Social  Welfare 
to  inspect  institutions  receiving  public 
funds  would  be  extended  to  those  not 
receiving  such  funds.  The  proposals  must 
now  pass  the  convention  as  a  whole  before 
being  submitted  to  the  electorate. 

New  Law — The  operation  of  Virginia's 
new  public  assistance  act,  originally 
planned  to  become  effective  July  1,  has 
been  postponed  until  September  1,  except 
for  the  aid  to  the  blind  which  began  on 
the  new  basis  this  month.  The  law  pro- 
vides for  old  age  assistance,  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  and  to  the  blind  under 
the  social  security  act  and  continues  the 
general  relief  provisions  of  a  law  passed 
in  1936.  In  counties  and  small  cities  wel- 
fare boards  will  be  appointed  by  the  judge 
of  the  circuit  or  corporation  court;  in 
large  cities  the  director  of  public  welfare 
exercises  the  functions  of  the  board.  All 
operate  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  state  department  of  public  welfare. 
Under  the  new  law  the  state  reimburses 
31^4  percent  of  expenditures  for  the  aged 
and  the  blind,  4l2/}  percent  for  de- 
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pendent  children;  local  funds  must  pro- 
vide 184-t  percent  for  the  aged  and  blind, 
25  percent  for  children.  The  state  also 
contributes  for  administration  of  the 
three  categories  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
10  percent  of  its  reimbursement.  William 
H.  Stauffer  has  been  appointed  commis- 
sioner of  public  welfare. 

What  They  Get— The  average  old 
•ge  recipient  receives  about  $23  monthly 
in  New  York  State  according  to  a  recent 
report.  The  New  York  City  oldster  fares 
•amewhat  better  than  his  upstate  crony 
receiving  nearly  $27  to  the  other's  $21. 
The  average  dependent  child  receives 
about  the  same  amount  of  help  as  his 
dependent  grandparent.  But  while  the 
upstate  child  receives  only  $19  to  his  city 
cousin's  $25  the  average  aid  per  family 
for  dependent  children  is  practically  the 
same  throughout  the  state — about  $47. 

Youth 

A  FOUR-YEAR  study  of  the  influ- 
ence of  college  education  on  the 
religious  and  racial  tolerance  of  Ameri- 
can students  will  be  directed  by  Dr. 
Arthur  H.  Compton,  physicist  and  Nobel 
Prize  winner  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, for  the  National  Conference  of 
Jews  and  Christians.  Standard  tests, 
devised  to  measure  the  tolerance  of 
undergraduates,  will  be  supplied  by  the 
conference  for  periodic  administration  to 
students  of  participating  colleges  and 
universities  in  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  believed  that  the  study  will 
show  the  level  of  tolerance  in  student 
groups,  and  also  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams in  social  education  in  the  colleges. 

Employment  Chances — Job  pros- 
pects for  1938  college  graduates  are  favor- 
able in  spite  of  the  decline  in  business 
activity,  according  to  a  survey  made  by 
Investors  Syndicate  covering  261  insti- 
tutions. Forty  percent  of  the  men's, 
women's  and  coeducational  institutions 
reported  employment  opportunities  the 
same  as  in  1937 ;  20  percent  put  the  job 
chances  the  same  as  in  1929.  Nearly  63 
percent  of  the  261  institutions  state  that 
they  have  reason  to  believe  that  more 
than  half  their  June  graduates  will  be 
on  payrolls  by  the  end  of  the  summer; 
49.4  percent  of  the  colleges  expect  to  have 
more  than  70  percent  of  the  1938  class 
at  work  before  fall.  Unlike  1937,  busi- 
ness administration,  general  business  and 
teaching  outrank  engineering  as  the  fields 
of  greatest  opportunity.  Agriculture,  sell- 
ing, and  home  economics  also  rank  higher 
in  jobs  offered,  these  colleges  report, 
than  they  did  a  year  ago.  Investment 
banking,  journalism  and  law  continue  at 
the  foot  of  the  list.  As  qualifications  for 
successful  job  seeking  bv  young  gradu- 
ates, the  experience  of  these  institutions 
places  scholarship  first,  personality  and 
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character  next.  Campus  popularity,  extra- 
curricular activities  and  athletic  prowess 
continue  to  decline  in  importance. 

New  Fields — A  graduate  division  for 
training  in  public  service  will  be  estab- 
lished this  fall  by  New  York  University. 
The  new  course  is  designed  "to  meet  the 
rising  demand  for  a  trained,  permanent 
personnel  in  the  public  service,"  and  will 
lead  to  the  new  degree  of  Master  of  Pub- 
lic Administration.  It  will  be  integrated 
with  courses  in  the  other  graduate  divi- 
sions of  the  university.  .  .  .  Training  for 
a  new  profession,  "appraiser  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  city  and  county  governments" 
will  be  instituted  in  September  at  the 
University  of  Denver  under  a  $29,000 
grant  for  the  first  year  from  the  Alfred 
P.  Sloan  Foundation.  The  18-month 
graduate  course  will  lead  to  the  special 
degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Govern- 
ment Management.  The  University  an- 
nounces that  "the  move  represents  the 
start  of  a  national  program  designed  to 
furnish  the  public  with  investigators  com- 
petent to  evaluate  for  it  and  interpret  to 
it  the  financial  administration  and  social 
utility  of  local  governments." 

Record  and  Report — The  Vocational 
Service  for  Juniors  (122  East  25  Street, 
New  York)  has  issued  a  new  edition  of 
its  admirable  directory  of  Opportunities 
for  Vocational  Training  in  New  York 
City.  .  .  .  Three  recent  government  pub- 
lications, all  available  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.C., 
bring  together  current  information  on  the 
public  forum  movement  in  this  country: 
Forums  for  Young  People,  Bulletin  No. 
25,  of  the  Office  of  Education,  price  15 
cents;  Printed  Page  and  the  Public  Plat- 
form, a  study  of  the  relation  of  reading 
to  forums  and  discussion,  price  20  cents ; 
Choosing  Our  Way,  the  story  of  fifteen 
months  of  forum  demonstrations,  price 
35  cents.  .  .  .  Public  Affairs  Pamphlets 
(price  10  cents,  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents)  is  an  annotated  bibliog- 
raphy of  inexpensive  pamphlets  on  social, 
economic,  political  and  international  af- 
fairs, issued  as  a  supplement  to  a  previous 
bulletin  of  the  same  type,  which  is  no 
longer  available. 

The  Public's  Health 

WINGS  for  doctors  are  included 
in  the  new  Australian  health  in- 
surance plan  which  affects  1,850,000 
Australians  and  employs  3500  physicians. 
Airplanes  are  necessary  if  medical  aid  is 
to  reach  those  who  need  it  in  remote 
sections  of  the  country. 

In  this  country  health  insurance  is  to 
be  tried  out  in  a  New  York  City  high- 
school.  Students  paying  fifty  cents  a  year 
into  a  general  fund  will  be  eligible  for 
limited  medical,  dental  and  ophthalmic 
services.  The  voluntary  membership  al- 


ready includes  nearly  100  percent  of  the 
students. 

Studies — A  survey  of  the  care  of  crip- 
pled children  is  under  way  in  New  York 
City  with  the  blessing  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Health  which  has  allocated 
$35,000  in  social  security  funds  granted 
by  the  U.S.  Children's  Bureau  for  the 
study.  Beginning  by  setting  up  a  registra- 
tion bureau  for  all  crippled  children  in  the 
city,  the  Department  of  Health  hopes  to 
establish  an  all  inclusive  program  for  the 
care  of  the  physically  handicapped  child. 
The  survey  is  to  be  used  as  a  guide  in 
planning  rehabilitation,  wider  develop- 
ment of  physiotherapy,  coordination  of 
services  offered  by  various  agencies,  ex- 
tension of  care  to  home-bound  children, 
correction  of  early  orthopedic  defects,  de- 
termination of  minimum  costs  per  child, 
and  aid  to  families  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

The  relationship  between  health  and 
standards  of  living,  diet,  housing  and 
family  income  will  be  explored  in  a  study 
of  chronic  and  disabling  illness  in  a  sam- 
ple population  in  Baltimore.  The  survey, 
undertaken  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Mil- 
bank  Memorial  Fund,  the  Baltimore  City 
Department  of  Health  and  the  Johns 
Hopkins  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public 
Health,  will  cover  about  1500  families  to 
be  visited  monthly  over  a  period  of  years. 

Battle  Fronts— The  $1,021,034  raised 
this  year  on  the  President's  birthday  for 
the  infantile  paralysis  campaign  will  go 
to  the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis,  a  new  permanent  organization 
set  up  to  conduct  research,  make  grants 
and  otherwise  fight  the  disease.  Of  this 
total,  $915,928  was  raised  at  birthday 
celebrations.  The  net  proceeds,  largest 
since  the  inception  of  the  birthday  cam- 
paigns, were  bolstered  considerably  by 
Eddie  Cantor's  March  of  Dimes  ($81,- 
073),  the  sale  of  Founder's  Certificates 
($80,446),  William  Green's  laborers' 
twenty-five  cent  birthday  messages  ($43,- 
949),  and  the  twenty-five  cents  per  tele- 
graphic greeting  turned  over  by  Western 
Union  and  the  Postal  Telegraph  ($19,- 
967).  Heading  the  new  foundation  is 
Basil  O'Connor,  former  law  partner  of 
President  Roosevelt. 

To  further  the  anti-syphilis  campaign, 
blood  tests  are  now  required  of  all  Indi- 
ana employes  in  the  State  Department 
of  Welfare,  the  State  Unemployment 
Compensation  Division  and  the  State 
Employment  Service. 

"Medical  Care— But  How?"— The 

report  of  the  committee  on  medical  care 
of  the  American  Public  Welfare  Associa- 
tion, on  the  advance  findings  of  which 
Dr.  Gertrude  Sturges  drew  for  her  arti- 
cle. Medical  Care — But  How?  in  Sur- 
vey Midmonthly  of  May  1938,  is  now 
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available  in  pamphlet  form.  (Price  40 
cents  from  the  APWA,  1313  East  60 
Street,  Chicago.)  The  report  collates  the 
information  on  present  policies  and  prac- 
tices in  public  agencies  collected  by  the 
committee  during  the  past  year,  and 
weighs  their  effectiveness  in  relation  to 
the  various  groups  concerned:  the  sick 
poor,  welfare  officials,  taxpayers,  medical 
agencies  and  practitioners,  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  and  so  on.  As  indicated 
by  Dr.  Sturges  in  her  "Mid"  article,  the 
scene  is  so  confused  that  only  continuous 
study  and  candid  discussion  can  bring  it 
into  order.  To  this  end  the  APWA  is 
continuing  its  special  committee  to  stimu- 
late and  initiate  such  study  and  discus- 
sion. Special  effort  will  be  directed  to 
exploring  in  cooperation  with  Com- 
munity Chests  and  Councils  Inc.,  such 
matters  as:  payment  of  out-patient  de- 
partments from  tax  funds  for  care  of 
the  indigent;  relative  responsibility  of 
community  chest  and  tax  funds  for  pay- 
ment for  free  medical  service;  conversion 
of  former  almshouses  into  hospitals;  li- 
censing and  supervision  of  hospitals  and 
related  institutions. 

Meantime,  pending  agreement  on  prin- 
ciples for  administrative  organization, 
obviously  a  matter  of  time,  the  APWA 
committee  recommends,  as  a  means  of 
avoiding  duplication  and  gaps  in  existing 
services,  that  "state  and  local  interdepart- 
mental committees  be  organized  represen- 
tative of  all  official  agencies  concerned 
with  public  health,  medical  care  and  wel- 
fare." It  recommends  further  that  welfare 
officials  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  medical  care  "make  full  use  of  techni- 
cal advice  through  the  appointment  of 
advisory  committees  representing  the  or- 
ganized medical  professions,  public  health, 
hospitals  and  the  like,"  and  that  these 
welfare  officials  provide  paid  "professional 
supervision  for  the  professional  aspects 
of  their  medical  service." 

World's  Fair — Dramatic  and  ambitious 
exhibits,  described  in  advance  press  no- 
tices as  "of  unparalleled  scientific  and 
educational  value,"  are  announced  for 
the  medicine  and  public  health  building 
of  the  1939  New  York  World's  Fair. 
Ingeniously  lighted  and  animated  models 
many  times  life  size,  intricate  machines 
and  elaborate  pictorial  exhibits  are  an- 
nounced relating  to  virtually  every  ill 
that  plagues  humankind,  together  with 
representations  of  modern  methods  and 
devices  to  combat  disease.  Special  com- 
mittees of  doctors  and  public  health  ex- 
perts are  developing  plans  for  the  fifty 
sections  included  in  plans  for  this  build- 
ing, which  will  include  a  Hall  of  Public 
Health  and  a  Hall  of  Medical  Science. 

Uses  of  Publicity — The  release  to 
New  York  City  newspapers  of  a  single 
story  on  the  opening  of  a  new  social  hy- 
giene clinic  brought  248  persons  for  ex- 
amination and  treatment,  a  new  high 


record  for  any  ten-day  period  in  any  of 
the  city's  .health  centers.  Of  the  appli- 
cants, 174  said  they  read  the  item  in  a 
popular  tabloid  paper;  the  remaining  74 
had  seen  it  in  one  of  six  other  news- 
papers. In  this  group,  before  tabulations 
were  complete,  already  fifty-two  cases 
of  syphilis  had  been  found  and  nineteen 
of  gonorrhea.  None  had  ever  consulted  a 
doctor  for  the  condition  nor  knew  that 
he  had  the  disease. 

Volunteers 

A  GROUP  of  Yale  undergraduates, 
after  several  months  investigation 
of  the  social  needs  of  the  community 
around  them  and  of  places  where  col- 
lege students  could  serve,  have  established 
the  Yale  Community  Council,  a  bureau 
of  twelve  men  who  will  keep  a  register 
of  fellow  students  who  volunteer  their 
services  and  of  agencies  which  need  their 
help.  The  idea  originated  following  the 
report  of  a  survey  by  R.  K.  Atkinson  of 
the  Boys'  Club  of  New  York  which 
showed  a  real  need  in  New  Haven's  so- 
cial services  for  just  such  assistance  as 
the  students  could  give.  Under  the  plan 
as  worked  out,  the  council  will  make  as- 
signments, guided  by  the  preferences  and 
hours  specified  by  student  volunteers  and 
by  the  kinds  of  service  requested  by  local 
social  agencies. 

Around  the  Map — The  committee  on 
volunteers  in  social  service  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Council  of  Social  Agencies  in- 
cludes in  its  program  not  only  training 
and  placing  volunteers  and  educating  the 
community  in  social  service  problems,  but 
also  educating  professional  social  work- 
ers as  to  the  usefulness  of  the  volunteer's 
contribution  to  social  work.  Altogether 
378  Los  Angelans  gave  volunteer  service 
last  year  through  the  committee  and  have 
piled  up  the  impressive  total  of  14,000 
hours  of  free  work.  ...  In  an  effort  to 
determine  just  how  men  stack  up  to 
women  in  doing  volunteer  social  work, 
the  Detroit  Council  of  Social  Agencies' 
central  volunteer  bureau  took  a  census. 
It  found  that  volunteer  jobs  assigned  to 
men  outnumber  those  assigned  to  women 
and  that  men  were  performing  10,602 
units  of  service;  women,  9765.  .  .  .  Eighty 
volunteer  workers  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  are  learning  how  to  "write  for  the 
blind,"  a  hand-version  of  Braille  much 
cheaper  to  produce  than  "press  Braille." 
After  a  ten-week  course  in  transcribing 
the  volunteers  prepare  hand-copied  books 
for  libraries  for  the  blind  and  for  indi- 
viduals requesting  them  through  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  and  other 
sources. 

Junior  League — Mrs.  Peter  L.  Har- 
vie,  outgoing  president,  speaking  at  the 
recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  Junior  Leagues  of  America,  pointed  to 


an  increased  emphasis  on  education  in 
league  welfare  departments  throughout 
the  country.  Besides  the  customary  pro- 
visional training  courses,  leagues  have 
requested:  more  teaching  services  from 
the  national  staff;  more  help  in  planning 
provisional  and  other  special  training 
courses ;  information  on  setting  up  an 
education  committee  tied  to  the  placement 
system;  and  information  on  educational 
plans  of  other  national  agencies. 

Among  183  social  welfare  projects  in 
this  year's  league  programs,  110  are  serv- 
ing children  directly  and  seven  more 
through  the  family.  In  all  of  the  first 
group  leagues  are  assuming  definite  finan- 
cial responsibilities  or  a  measure  of  ad- 
ministrative control.  Added  to  this  are 
extensive  services  given  to  children's  case 
working  agencies. 

As  next  year's  officers  the  association 
elected:  president,  Helen  W.  Leovy  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  treasurer,  Mrs.  John  L. 
Hutcheson,  Jr.  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn. ; 
secretary,  Mrs.  George  V.  Ferguson  of 
Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Professional 

IN  spite  of  the  fact  that  social  workers 
are  ignored  by  state  and  federal  labor 
relations  acts,  the  first  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement  for  workers  in  private 
agencies  recently  was  announced.  This 
was  signed  by  the  Social  Service  Employes 
Union,  Local  19,  an  affiliate  of  the  CIO, 
designated  as  the  sole  collective  bargain- 
ing agent  for  the  office  of  the  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  New  York. 
The  agreement  accepts  the  five-day  week, 
payment  of  time  and  a  half  for  overtime, 
and  a  permanent  status  for  employes 
after  six  months'  service.  It  also  includes 
provisions  relating  to  hours,  vacations, 
holidays,  maternity  leave  and  dismissal 
notice.  Salary  negotiations  will  begin  in 
the  fall. 

Education — Youngest  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  Schools  of  Social 
Work  is  the  Boston  College  School  of 
Social  Work,  recently  admitted  to  the 
fold  upon  completion  of  its  second  year 
of  existence,  the  minimum  age  for  a  new 
member.  Two-thirds  of  the  first  gradu- 
ating class  of  thirty-three  students,  who 
this  year  received  their  MS  degrees,  al- 
ready have  been  placed  in  social  work 
positions. 

The  first  course  in  case  work  super- 
vision to  be  offered  in  Chicago  is  an- 
nounced by  the  Loyola  University  School 
of  Social  Work.  This  will  be  conducted 
in  the  coming  fall  by  Coral  F.  Brooke, 
supervisor  and  chairman  of  the  personnel 
practices  committee  of  the  Chicago  Relief 
Administration. 

New  also  are  the  first  fellowships  to 
be  granted  by  the  YWCA  representing 
$300  a  year  for  two  years  to  ten  women 
honor  students  graduated  from  colleges 
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within  the  last  three  years.  The  purpose 
it  to  combine  practical  experience  in  a 
YUV.A  with  advanced  study  leading  to 
;:  m :ister's  degree  in  the  fields  of  religion, 
education,  the  social  sciences  and  social 
work. 

Ahout  Books — Record  fragments  lie 
ahiiut  at  the  Russell  Sage  F'oundation 
Publications  Department  where  16,177 
book  sales  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  present  fiscal  year  surpass  last  year's 
total  by  1,870.  June's  Social  Work  Book- 
ot -thr-Month,  Russell  H.  Kurtz's  Pub- 
Distance  Worker,  has  been  the  big- 
;nglc  factor  in  the  shattering,  with 
a  sale  of  6,403  thus  far.  Mr.  Kurtz's 
editorial  reputation  evidently  has  spread 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  social  work 
world  as  review  copies  of  the  Social 
v  Year  Book  have  been  requested  by 
both  the  Barber's  Journal  and  Beauty 
Culture. 


In  Print — The  need  for  better  person- 
nel practices,  clarified  titles  and  specifica- 
tions for  public  welfare  positions  is  shown 
in  A  Study  of  Public  Welfare  Jobs,  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association,  1313  East  60  Street,  Chicago 
(Price  $1).  The  report  advises  closer 
integration  between  the  branches  of  pub- 
lic assistance  as  well  as  between  state  and 
local  supervision.  It  also  suggests  the 
iccruiting  of  more  qualified  social  work- 
ers for  public  positions  as  a  means  of 
achieving  better  organization,  better  com- 
munity relationship,  and  lighter  pending 
case  loads.  The  study  covering  agencies 
in  fourteen  states  and  thirty-two  coun- 
ties plus  a  few  federal  organizations,  was 
made  by  a  special  APWA  staff  headed 
by  Ella  Weinfurther  Reed. 

A  series  of  articles,  Re-Thinking  So- 
cial Case  Work,  by  Bertha  C.  Reynolds, 
first  published  in  Social  Work  Today,  is 
now  offered  in  attractive  pamphlet  form. 
(Price  25  cents  from  Social  Work  To- 
day, 6  East  46  Street,  New  York.)  Miss 
Reynolds  traces  the  changes  since  1916 
in  the  social  philosophy  of  case  work,  the 
increased  democratization  of  its  proces- 
ses, and  the  emotional  conflict  in  which 
many  case  workers  have  found  them- 
selves. She  concludes  that,  "The  fate  of 
social  case  work  hangs  upon  the  fate  of 
democracy." 

Food  for  thought  on  the  whole  business 
ot  public  understanding  of  public  welfare 
it  contained  in  a  neat  mimeographed 
pamphlet,  Public  Relations  in  Public  Wel- 
fare, in  which  the  Social  Work  Publicity 
Council  has  digested,  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  interpreters,  a  sheaf  of  articles 
^ing  current  attitudes  toward  relief 
[and  "reliefers."  With  due  modesty  this 
department  notes  that  included  are  three 
articles  from  the  May  anniversary  issue 
of  Surrey  Midmonthly:  The  Public 
Holds  Its  Nose  by  Sidney  Hollander; 
Social  Work  and  Politics  by  William 


Haber  and  Clients  Aren't  What  They 
Used  to  Be  by  Charles  F.  Ernst.  The 
pamphlet  contains  also  a  collection  of 
frequently  heard  criticisms  with  the  facts 
and  figures  that  answer  them.  From  the 
Council,  130  East  22  Street,  New  York. 
Price  35  cents. 

A  bibliography,  Social  Case  Work  in 
Special  Fields,  compiled  by  Margaret  M. 
Otto  has  been  issued  by  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  Library  as  Bulletin  No.  149 
(Price  20  cents  from  the  Foundation,  130 
East  22  Street).  This  is  a  supplement  to 
the  Library's  Bulletin  of  February  1938 
on  Social  Case  Work. 

Salaries  in  Medical  Social  Work  in 
1937,  by  Ralph  G.  Hurlin,  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  (Price  20  cents),  is  a  statis- 
tical study  of  the  education,  training  and 
salaries  of  1908  medical  social  workers 
in  507  agencies.  A  sequel  to  a  1933  study 
which  had  shown  a  decline  in  salaries 
since  1930,  this  report  shows  an  upswing 
since  1933  of  about  $200  per  worker  ex- 
cept in  that  group  described  as  "case- 
worker" (about  half  the  total)  where 
the  median  salary  has  risen  only  $32. 

Better  Times,  New  York's  Social 
Work  Review,  has  burgeoned  out  with 
new  layouts  and  plethoric  illustrations 
under  the  directing  hand  of  its  new  edi- 
tor, Hiram  Motherwell.  Its  editorial 
content  will  be  focused  on  New  York 
City,  with  special  attention,  month  by 
month,  to  specific  problems  rather  than 
to  the  activities  of  particular  agencies. 
The  June  issue,  first  under  the  new  edi- 
torial direction,  centers  on  two  topics, 
Our  City  Schools  as  Welfare  Centers 
and  Mobilization  for  New  York's  Battle 
Against  Syphilis. 

People  and  Things 

DISNEY  delights  are  now  available 
to  the  blind  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  Snow  White  and  the  Seven 
Dwarfs  as  a  talking  book.  Careful  study 
of  the  film  facilitated  a  translation  of  the 
artists'  lines  and  colors  into  narrative 
interludes  to  fit  between  the  familiar 
theme  songs  and  dialogue.  This  movie  for 
the  blind  has  been  made  possible  through 
cooperation  between  J.  O.  Kleber  of  the 
talking  books  department  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Harry 
Braun,  director  of  the  sound  department 
at  Radio  City  Music  Hall,  New  York, 
and,  far  from  least,  Walt  Disney  himself. 

Generous  Gift — To  the  University  of 
Virginia  has  been  presented  the  book  and 
manuscript  collections  of  the  late  Tracy 
W.  McGregor  of  Detroit,  whose  con- 
cern with  social  problems  was  as  deep  as 
his  interest  as  a  bibliophile.  The  collec- 
tion, particularly  rich  in  American  his- 
torical documents,  will  be  housed  in  the 
University's  beautiful  new  library  build- 
ing, a  memorial  to  its  first  president,  the 
late  Edwin  Anderson  Alderman.  The 


McGregor  Fund  of  Detroit,  to  which 
Mr.  McGregor  left  his  estate,  is  supply- 
ing funds  for  the  proper  installation  of 
the  collection  and  an  annual  grant  to 
maintain  and  enlarge  it. 

Advice  and  Plans — In  line  with  the 
modern  governmental  policy  of  seeking 
expert  advice  the  National  Association  of 
Attorneys  General  recently  has  set  up 
an  advisory  committee  on  public  assist- 
ance which  includes  Loula  Dunn,  com- 
missioner of  the  Alabama  Department  of 
Public  Welfare;  Fred  K.  Hoehler,  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association;  Harry  Greenstein,  former 
relief  administrator  for  the  State  of 
Maryland;  Elmer  Goudy,  administrator, 
State  Relief  Commission  of  Oregon,  and 
William  Haber,  professor  of  economics, 
Michigan  State  University. 

Professor  Haber,  former  Michigan 
State  Relief  Administrator,  is  also  one 
of  those  appointed  by  Governor  Murphy 
to  the  new  State  Planning  Commission  to 
undertake  long-range  economic,  social 
and  recreational  plans.  Another  appointee 
is  Abner  Lamed,  director  of  the  Michi- 
gan Unemployment  Compensation  Corn- 


Changes — To  the  Urban  League  in 
Pittsburgh  goes  Philadelphia's  Marechal- 
Neil  V.  Ellison,  former  vocational  coun- 
selor of  the  NYA.  Miss  Ellison  will  head 
the  league's  new  education  department 
set  up  to  study  the  young  Negro's  situa- 
tion in  relation  to  the  schools,  to  offer 
him  vocational  guidance  and  to  aid  in  job 
placement  and  industrial  adjustment. 

Another  Philadelphian  to  make  a  more 
complete  change  is  Evalyn  T.  Cavin,  for 
nineteen  years  county  executive  director 
of  the  Mothers  Assistance  Fund,  Old  Age 
Assistance,  and  Pensions  for  the  Blind. 
Miss  Cavin  has  left  the  social  work  field 
for  business — an  executive  position  in 
the  Dickinson  Agency  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  in  Philadelphia. 

Thomas  H.  Hoare,  for  several  years 
with  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers  and  lately  editor  of  The  Com- 
pass, has  resigned  to  join  up  with  the 
Greater  New  York  Fund,  -Inc.  .  .  .  Louis 
Resnick,  recently  director  of  informa- 
tional services  of  the  Social  Security 
Board,  is  in  Geneva  until  October,  at- 
tached to  the  International  Labor  Office. 

Coming  Events — Cheered  by  the 
actions  of  two  states  in  passing  laws  re- 
quiring pre-natal  blood-tests,  the  Ameri- 
can Social  Hygiene  Association  has 
marked  the  Prevention  of  Congenital 
Syphilis  as  the  main  theme  for  the  Third 
National  Social  Hygiene  Day  set  for 
Wednesday,  February  1,  1939. 

The  American  Red  Cross  announces 
Washington,  D.C.,  as  the  setting  of  its 
1939  national  convention,  April  24-27. 
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Book  Reviews 


Afoul  of  the  Law 

YOUTH  IN  THE  TOILS,  by  Leonard  V.  Har- 
risen  and  Pryor  McNeill  Grant.  Macmillan. 
167  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Mid- 
monthly. 

TV/fANY  years  of  Mr.  Harrison's  life 
have  been  given  to  the  considera- 
tion of  police  and  penal  problems.  His 
co-author,  Mr.  Grant,  whose  untimely 
death  occurred  last  December,  devoted 
his  life  to  work  among  boys.  (And  it  is 
prdbable,  supplied  most  of  the  sentimen- 
tality in  this  little  book.) 

The  tale  is  a  harrowing  one,  describ- 
ing what  happens  to  the  boys  of  America 
when  they  run  afoul  of  the  police  or  get 
thrown  into  an  evil  smelling  jail  or  com- 
mitted to  a  reformatory  or  training 
school  to  match  their  own  iniquities  and 
depravities  with  those  of  other  unfor- 
tunates. Anyone  who  knows  social  condi- 
tions throughout  the  United  States  can 
confirm  the  incidents,  here  drawn  rather 
graphically.  The  trouble  with  the  book  is 
that  an  uninformed  person  might  assume 
that  all  young  rapscallions  who  get  taken 
up  by  the  police  are  innocent  mortals 
who  are  being  made  into  hardened  crim- 
inals by  the  vicious  penal  system  of 
America;  second,  that  the  evils  recounted 
are  typical  or  predominant.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  neither  of  these  things  is  true, 
but  there  are  too  many  training  schools 
that  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
dealing  with  human  beings;  too  many 
cops  who  seem  to  take  delight  in  being 
tough ;  and  too  little  concern  on  the  part 
of  modern  society  for  "youth  in  the 
toils." 

The  recommendations  of  the  authors 
are  not  as  convincing  as  is  their  descrip- 
tion of  the  evils  to  be  remedied.  A  spe- 
cial delinquency  code  for  minors  between 
sixteen  and  twenty,  administered  by  a 
new  court  known  as  the  delinquent  minor 
court,  will  be  merely  an  extension  of 
what  we  now  know  as  the  juvenile 
court,  with  all  the  difficulties  which  be- 
set this  much-prized  device  for  handling 
wayward  minors  increased  in  their  com- 
plexity. Many  of  us  for  years  have  con- 
tended that  any  court  should  separate 
its  function  into  the  judicial  and  the  dis- 
positional  and  that  the  disposition  of  of- 
fenders be  based  on  a  diagnostic  exami- 
nation by  experts.  The  recommendations 
presented  by  these  authors  differ  from 
existing  practices  only  in  degree. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  single  formula 
for  the  cure  of  juvenile  delinquency.  But 
this  book  may  help  further  to  focus  the 
attention  of  an  apathetic  public  on  the 
dangers  of  what  the  Wickersham  Com- 
mission called  "lawless  enforcement  of 
the  law"  in  respect  to  its  own  youth,  and 
the  urgent  need  for  community  effort  to 


prevent  the  development  of  conditions 
which  make  it  necessary  to  put  "Youth 
in  the  Toils."  SANFORD  BATES 

Boys'  Clubs  of  America 
New   York 

Intel-cultural  Conference 

EDUCATION  IN  PACIFIC  COUNTRIES,  by 
Felix  M.  Keesing.  University  of  Hawaii  Book- 
store, Honolulu.  226  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid 
of  Sun>ey  Midmonthly. 

TN  a  brilliant  piece  of  conference  re- 
porting, an  anthropologist  here  sets 
forth  what  happened  when  an  interna- 
tional group  of  educators,  brought  to- 
gether by  the  University  of  Hawaii, 
discussed  the  role  played  by  the  school  in 
intercultural  relations.  Most  of  the  larg- 
er countries  on  the  rim  of  the  Pacific,  or 
with  colonies  there,  were  represented,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  indigenous  peoples 
and  some  of  the  ethnic  minorities.  The 
very  composition  of  the  conference  proved 
that  education  has  no  natural  racial 
limits. 

Probably  no  more  expert  assembly  ever 
has  unrolled  so  colorful  a  canvas.  Among 
the  questions  taken  up  were  those  which 
show  at  the  same  time  many  facets  of 
difference  in  national  mentality  and  many 
similarities  of  national  experience  in  a 
part  of  the  world  that  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing integrated  by  modern  progress.  The 
conflicts  between  dominant  and  oppressed 
groups,  between  indigenous  and  imported 
cultures,  between  community  needs  and 
needs  of  particular  groups,  between  mas- 
tery of  one  language  and  the  practical 
advantages  of  being  able  to  use  several — 
all  these  and  many  more  vex  the  educa- 
tors of  almost  the  whole  region. 

With  its  scholarly  handling  of  contro- 
versial material,  extensive  bibliography, 
and  illuminating  reference'  of  every  tech- 
nical question  to  more  fundamental  prob- 
lems, this  is  an  unusually  valuable  con- 
tribution to  educational  sociology. 
New  York  BRUNO  LASKER 

Liberal  Educators  Speak 

EDUCATIONAL  FREEDOM  AND  DEMOC- 
RACY, bv  H.  B.  Alberty  and  Boyd  H.  Bode. 
Appleton-Century.  292  pp.  Price  $2.25  post- 
paid of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

EDUCATIONAL  freedom  is  ranked 
with  freedom  of  speech,  press  and 
assembly  as  an  essential  of  democracy  in 
this,  the  second  yearbook  of  the  John 
Dewey  Society,  an  organization  of  liberal 
educators  devoted  to  "the  study  of  edu- 
cation in  its  interaction  with  society  and 
the  culture."  The  volume  is  distinguished 
from  much  of  the  literature  on  educa- 
tional freedom  by  its  emphasis  on  the 
philosophical  justifications  of  educational 
freedom  and  its  minimizing  of  tales  of 


teachers  harried  by  hooded  bands  for 
smoking  in  the  school  boiler  room  or 
banished  from  the  profession  for  smug- 
gling home  a  copy  of  the  Survey  Graphic 
beneath  the  family  spinach. 

The  book  is  interesting  not  for  origi- 
nality or  brilliance  but  for  being  as 
authoritative  a  statement  as  can  be  found 
of  the  attitude  toward  educational  free- 
dom of  the  liberal  wing  of  American  ed- 
ucators. From  this  statement  it  appears 
that  these  liberal  educators  look  upon 
the  maintenance  of  freedom  of  teaching 
as  a  duty  to  democracy,  with  this  free- 
dom entailing  as  many  burdens  as  it  be- 
stows privileges;  for  the  scholar's  license 
to  pursue  truth  wherever  it  may  lead  is 
paid  for  'by  his  obligation  to  utter  only 
such  public  statements  as  are  the  fruit 
of  reason.  The  school  must  avoid  indoc- 
trination, even  in  supposed  service  of 
democracy.  For  democracy  is  truly  served 
only  by  the  freeing  of  intelligence  for 
"the  continuous  remaking  of  beliefs." 
Fixed  alignment  of  teachers  with  any 
group,  either  of  the  right  or  left,  is 
warned  against. 

Being  the  joint  product  of  nine  writers, 
the  quality  of  the  book  is  uneven,  rang- 
ing from  Professor  Bode's  brilliant  chap- 
ter defining  educational  freedom  to  Pro- 
fessor Hullfish's  unfocused  marshalling 
of  fine  sentences  on  organization  of  the 
teaching  profession.  The  layman  and 
also  the  teacher,  looking  for  a  reasoned 
summary  presentation  of  the  problem  of 
educational  freedom,  will  find  nothing 
better  than  this  volume. 

EVERETT  B.  SACKETT 
Graduate  School  of  Education 
Harvard  University 

Light  for  the  Layman 

CONSUMERS'  CREDITS  AND  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT, by  J.  E.  Meade.  Oxford  University 
Press.  115  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  Suri'ey 
Midmonthly. 

TN  this  short  book,  Mr.  Meade  presents 
a  case  for  consumers'  credits  which 
is  intended  to  be  both  understandable  to 
the  layman  and  helpful  to  the  economist. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  this  layman 
he  has  been  remarkably  successful  in 
guiding  him  through  the  intricacies  of  a 
difficult  subject  and  bringing  him  safely 
out  on  the  other  side  with  a  fairly  clear 
idea  of  the  importance  and  practicability 
of  consumers'  credits.  This  term  is  de- 
fined by  the  author  to  mean  direct  cash 
subsidies  to  insured  old  age  or  laboring 
groups  in  England. 

Mr.  Meade  devotes  the  first  half  of 
his  book  to  consumers'  credits  in  general, 
as  an  important  if  not  the  chief  measure 
which  should  be  taken  to  relieve  depres- 
sion unemployment.  In  this  he  draws  a 
sharp  line  between  seasonal  and  tech- 
nological unemployment  on  the  one  hand 
and  general  or  depression  unemployment 
on  the  other.  Consumers'  credits  should 
be  applied  only  to  the  latter  case.  Con- 
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versely  in  order  to  finance  these  credits 
during  depressions  a  tax  is  levied  on  the 
employed  during  prosperous  times. 

The  latter  half  of  the  book  examines 
the  working  of  one  specific  plan  for  us- 
ing consumers'  credits  and  shows  how 
that  method  would  have  greatly  relieved 
the  recent  depression  in  England.  Al- 
though the  plan  as  prescribed  might  well 
have  greatly  reduced  unemployment  in 
England  during  recent  years  there  seem 
justifiable  grounds  for  doubt  that  it  could 
work  at  the  present  time  in  this  country. 
At  least  one  element  of  difficulty  would 
be  our  comparatively  limited  machinery 
for  distributing  credits  and  collecting 
the  tax.  ELIOT  PRATT 

New  York 

Tonic  for  the  Inner  Life 

THE  SELF  YOU  HAVE  TO  LIVE  WITH, 
br  Winfred  Rhoadcs.  Lippincott.  182  pp.  Price 
$1.75  postpaid  of  Survty  MidmoMkly. 

AN  excellent  little  book  of  the  tonic 
•*^  sort,  simple,  direct  and  moving  in 
style,  with  ample  illustrations  from  the 
author's  experience  in  dealing  with  per- 
$ons.  The  psychology  is  sound.  The  clos- 
ing chapters  introduce  a  religious  foun- 
dation for  the  building  of  an  "honorable" 
»elf.  The  conception  of  God  here  intro- 
duced and  the  application  made  of  it  is 
one  which  could  be  utilized  by  persons 
of  all  religious  faiths. 

Religious  leaders  will  find  the  book 
widely  useful.  To  great  advantage  they 
could  slip  it  to  any  perplexed,  anxious, 
troubled  or  unadjusted  person  for  read- 
ing. Its  substance  is  easily  grasped  and 
its  challenging  sentences  cling  to  the 
mind.  The  reader  is  certain  to  put  it 
down  with  a  resolution  to  master  his  in- 
ner life.  The  cues  for  doing  so  are  effec- 
tively  presented. 

JOHN  ROWLAND  LATHROP 
,Ckurch  of  the  Saviour,  Brooklyn 

Lectures  for  Laity 

^MILESTONES  IN  MEDICINE,  by  Drs.  Mil- 
ler. Jclliffc,  Stockard,  Vogel,  Tilney,  Sigcrist, 
Wayson.  and  Timme.  Appleton-Century.  276 
pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  Surrey  MidmontUy. 

*HE  laity  lectures  given  last  year  at 
the    New   York   Academy    of    Medi- 
Icine  proved  to  be  so  very  popular  that  it 
Iwas    decided    to    publish    them    in    book 
form.  In  introducing  this  compilation  Dr. 
I  James   A.    Miller,    the    academy's   presi- 
dent,  remarks  that  the  enthusiasm   with 
[which  these  health  educational  talks  were 
[received   clearly   shows   that   "the   public 
wishes  not  only  to  know  but  to  under- 
stand." 

"There  is  a  substantial  difference,"  Dr. 
(Miller  points  out,-  "between  knowing  and 
(understanding.  To  know,  is  to  have  ac- 
quaintance with,  to  recognize,  while  to 
•understand  is  to  appreciate  the  meaning 
[and  import  of  what  is  known." 

Psychiatry    is    here    discussed    by    Dr. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic,  National,  International 


National  Red  Cross 

Foundations 

? 
Ii  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not  — 
why  not? 
Rates   are 
thirty   cents 
per  line 

THE    AMERICAN    NATIONAL   RED    CROSS— 

Administered  through  National  Headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  three  Branch 
Offices  in  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis  and 
Washington.  D.  C.  There  are  3711  local 
chapters  organized  mostly  on  a  county  basis. 
Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are:  Disaster 
Relief,  Civilian  Relief,  First  Aid  and  Life 
Saving,  Home  and  Farm  Accident  Preven- 
tion Service,  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the 
Sick,  Junior  Red  Cross,  Nursing  Service, 
Nutrition  Service,  Public  Health  Nursing, 
Volunteer  Service  and  War  Service. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

INC.—  IS    West    16th    Street,    New    York.    A 
national  organization  for  research  and  field 
service.  Activities  include  :  assistance  to  state 
and    local    agencies   in    organizing    activities 
and  promoting  legislation  ;  research  in  legis- 
lation, vocations,  statistics,   and  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  blind  ;  maintenance  of  a 
reference  lending  library.  M.  C.  Higel,  Presi- 
dent ;  Robert  B.   Irwin,  Executive  Director. 

RUSSELL   SAGE  FOUNDATION—  For  the  Im- 

Industrial  Democracy 

Harrison,  General  Director  ;  130  E.  22nd  St., 
New  York.  Departments  :  Charity  Organiza- 
tion,  Consumer   Credit  Studies,  Delinquency 
and    Penology,    Industrial    Studies,    Library, 
Recreation,      Social      Work      Interpretation, 
Social  Work  Year  Book,  Statistics.  Surveys. 
The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion   offer    to    the    public    in    practical    and 
inexpensive   form   some  of  the   most  impor- 
tant   results    of    its    work.     Catalogue    sent 
upon   request. 

LEAGUE   FOR   INDUSTRIAL   DEMOCRACY— 

Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  problems 
of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19th  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Smith  Ely  Jelliffe;  Heredity,  by  Dr. 
Charles  R.  Stockard;  Medicine  at  Sea, 
by  Dr.  Karl  Vogel;  Evolution,  by  Dr. 
Frederick  Tilney;  Medical  History,  by 
Dr.  Henry  E.  Sigerist ;  Leprosy,  by  Dr. 
Newton  E.  Wayson;  Glands,  by  Dr. 
Walter  Timme. 

Each  subject  is  treated  in  an  interest- 
ing and  popular  style. 
New  York         BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.N. 

Problems  in  Medical   Progress 

THE  FIGHT  FOR  LIFE,  by  Paul  de  Kruif. 
Harcourt,  Brace.  342  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of 
Survey  Midmonthly. 

l^XTREMELY  sensitive  to  every  form 
of  human  suffering,  Paul  de  Kruif 
has  unusual  ability  in  making  his  sympa- 
thy contagious.  His  feelings  are  becoming 
more  and  more  disciplined  but  they  still 
carry  him  at  times  beyond  the  bounds  of 
scientific  prudence. 

The  Elliott  treatment  has  been  used 
successfully  in  chronic  and  subacute  in- 
fections of  the  pelvis.  Mr.  de  Kruif  wants 
to  know  why  it  is  not  also  used  in  the 
treatment  of  puerperal  septicemia,  which 
causes  thousands  of  maternal  deaths.  He 
charges  that  an  effective  method  of  con- 
trolling maternal  mortality  is  being  neg- 
lected because  it  is  time-consuming  and 
therefore  uneconomic  for  use  in  an  indus- 
try that  is  governed  by  the  profit  system. 

The  difficulty  with  this  line  of  argu- 
ment is  that  Elliott's  treatment  is  being 
used  throughout  the  country  every  day. 
Each  number  of  the  Index  Medicus  still 
contains  an  entry  of  the  articles  published 
on  the  "Elliott  treatment.'1  Reference  to 
these  articles  in  the  literature  proves  that 
Dr.  Charles  Robert  Elliott  is  always  giv- 
en full  credit  for  his  development  of  a 
quite  old  discovery  that  heat  within  the 
vagina  cures  local  pelvic  infection.  In  an 
article  published  last  May  Dr.  Frank  H. 
Krusen  suggested  to  the  American  Con- 


gress of  Physical  Therapy  that  six  hours 
should  be  devoted  to  the  technique  rather 
than  the  one-  to  two-hour  treatment  of 
the  original  Elliott  technique. 

Is  it  not  more  probable  that  obstetri- 
cians hesitate  to  apply  the  method  to  the 
treatment  of  puerperal  infections  with 
hemolytic  streptococcus  because  they  are 
there  dealing  with  an  infection  of  the 
general  blood  stream? 

This  is  not  to  deny  that  the  profit  mo- 
tive may  hinder  medical  progress  and  pre- 
vent some  people  from  getting  care  by 
the  more  expensive  methods  of  treatment. 
Research  on  this  subject  is  desirable  but 
the  evidence  sought  must  be  other  than 
that  here  presented. 

Despite  its  scientific  limitations,  The 
Fight  for  Life  is  a  book  worthy  to  be 
welcomed  for  its  insight  into  the  prob- 
lems of  maternal  care,  for  its  descriptions 
of  the  work  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion for  Infantile  Paralysis  Research  to 
which  the  author  has  acted  as  honorary 
secretary  during  the  last  two  years,  and 
for  its  presentation  of  the  thesis  that 
the  capitalist  may  still  realize  profits  in 
material  wealth  through  material  outlay 
for  the  control  of  communicable  disease. 

Department  of  Health  J.  R.  EARP 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Run  of  the  Shelves 

SOCIAL  LIVING,  by  Paul  H.  Landis  and  Jud- 
son  T.  Landis,  Ginn  and  Co.  672  pp.  Price 
$1.80  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 


the  living,  growing,  working,  normal 
system  which  society  is." 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  by 
Hiram  Miller  Stout.  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina Press.  189  pp.  Price  $4.50  postpaid  of 
Survey  Midmonthly. 

WITH  civil  service  as  the  central  focus, 
this  volume  describes  the  evolution  of  gov- 
ernment in  Britain  over  the  last  hundred 
years,  and  the  working  of  the  British  civil 
service  in  relation  to  the  parliamentary 
system.  Among  other  major  topics,  the 
author  discusses  specifically  the  induce- 
ments to  public  life  which  have  attracted 
one  out  of  every  hundred  Britishers,  and 
the  type  of  persons  attracted.  Much  of 
the  outstanding  success  of  Britain's  civil 
service  is  attributed  to  the  permanence 
of  appointments,  the  unimportance  of 
party  affiliation,  and  the  importance  of 
merit.  Thus  the  problems  of  securing  the 
responsible  bureaucracy  so  necessary  to 
the  functioning  of  a  modern  state  under 
democratic  control  has  been  effectively 
approached. 

NEW    OCCUPATIONS    FOR    YOUTH,    by    T. 


Otto    Nail.    Association    Press.     192    pp. 
$1.75    postpaid   of   Survey   Midmonthly. 


,y    T. 
Price 


A  VOCATIONAL  guidance  book,  written  as 
a  series  of  interviews  with  people  who 
have  made  a  success  in  the  job  under  dis- 
cussion. The  emphasis  is  on  such  "new" 
jobs  as  hostess,  recreation  leader,  and 
so  on. 


A  TEXTBOOK  in  the  new  tradition,  its 
material  organized  in  study  units,  its 
text  supplemented  by  many  skillfully 
chosen  photographs,  drawings  and  charts. 
The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  help  the  high- 
school  student  attain  "a  normal  view  of 
society,"  seeing  "not  only  change,  but  or- 
der and  stability,  not  only  the  grievous 
problems  that  vex  our  society  but  also 
In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 
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EYE  HAZARDS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  OCCUPA- 
TIONS, by  Louis  Resnick  and  Lewis  H.  Carri«. 
National  Society  for  Prevention  of  Blindness. 
247  pp.  Price  50  cents  from  the  society,  50 
West  50  Street,  New  York. 

A  NEW  low  cost  edition,  for  wide  dis- 
tribution, of  a  useful  handbook  for 
safety  engineers,  industrial  physicians  and 
nurses  and  any  others  concerned  with 
safety  and  sight  conservation  methods. 
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•  Common  sense  may  be  crushed  to  earth 
by  prejudice,  but  it  will  rise  again. — HENRY 
GODDARD  LEACH  in   The  Forum. 

•  I   am   still  old-fashioned  enough   to   think 
and   believe  that  the  only  ultimate  solution 
to  our  present  unemployment  is  through  in- 

i     business. — JOHN     D.     ROCKEFELLER. 
JR.,   New  York. 

•  The  problem  in  creating  an  informed  pub- 
lic opinion  is  not  in  putting  the  information 
before   the   public,   but   in   making   it   stick. 
An   appeal   to  the  emotions   makes  it   stick. 
— (IIKVLD  \V.  JOHNSON  in   The  Survey,  1923. 

•  Once  they  [migrants]   aspired  to  a  whole 
•.citiun    of   good   prairie   land    and    herds   of 
white-faced   cattle;    now    they   hope   for   ten 
acres    with    "wood,    water    and    a    garden" 
and.   if  UFA  or  FSA   is  merciful,  one  milk 
cow. — PAUL   H.    LANDIS,    State    College    o\ 
Washington. 

•  :n  time  to  time  throughout  the  course 
of  history  the  state  has  attempted  to  mold  the 
family  to  its  own  ends,  but  in  the  last  analy- 
sis the  family  has  prevailed.  The  family  molds 
the  people  and  in   the  long  run  the  people 
mold  the  state. — STANLEY  P.  DAVIES,  president, 
Family  Welfare  Association  of  America. 

•  The  lesson  of  strategic  abstention   is  the 
hardest,  lesson  to  learn:   that  the  most  pre- 
cious is  the  least  organizable;  that  the  most 
perfect    can    be    least    promoted;    that    the 
fincM   flowering  of  men,  like  plants,  must  be 
left     largely     to    sunlight     and    air. — T.   V. 
SMITH,    professor    of    philosophy.    University 
of  Chicago. 


So  They  Say 


•  Said  an  ape  as  he  swung  by  his  tail, 
To  his  little  ones,  female  and  male; 

From  your  offspring,  my  dears. 
In  a  few  million  years, 
May  evolve  a  professor,   at  Yale. 

— Quoted,   author   unnamed,   by   CHARLES 
POORE  in  New  York  Times. 

•  The   problems   of  the   social   sciences   are 
essentially      international. — ALVIN     JOHNSON, 
New  School  for  Social  Research. 

•  After  a  certain   amount  of  economic  pri- 
vation   people    get    a    little    sick    of    hearing 
about    spiritual    values. — D  WIGHT    MAC!)ON- 
ALD  in   The  Forum. 

•  Label   a   man  or  an   action    Bolshevik  or 
Fascist   and  he  or  it  is   damned;   make  the 
eagle   scream   out   for  Americanism,   and    it, 
with    all    the    lice    that    inhabit    it.    is    wel- 
comed into  homes.  The  antidote  is  science. 
—RALPH    GERARD,    professor    of    physiology, 
University  of  Chicago. 

•  Neither    religion    nor    art    nor    play    nor 
Snow  White  is  an  escape  from  reality.  These 
all    are,   in    diverse   ways    and    different   de- 
grees, escapes   from  banality,   from   the  tyr- 
anny of  things,  from  the  inhumanity  of  rou- 
tine   without    meaning,    from    the    cramping 
conception   of   life   as   nothing   more   than   a 
biological    process — from    all    of    which    per- 
sistent  and   pestilent   unrealities,   good   Lord 
deliver  us. — Editorial,  The  Christian  Century. 


•  It  is  a  literary  and  intellectual  fashion  of 
today  to  feel   picked  on. — ISABEL  PATERSON 
in   the  New   York  Herald   Tribune. 

•  My   experience    has    made    me   distrustful 
of  rules  of  thumb.  They  are  a   lazy  man's 
expedient  of   ridding   himself  of   the   trouble 
of  thinking  and  deciding. — The  late  JUSTICE 
BENJAMIN  N.  CARDOZO. 

•  Social  work  has  suffered  from  over-femini- 
zation,  a  fact  that  has  prevented  many  men 
from  entering  it. — PHILIP  A.  PARSONS,  pro- 
fessor of  sociology,  University  of  Oregon,  to 
\ational  Probation  Association. 


•  There  is  uncertainty  and  confusion  on  the 
borderline  between  relief  and  (public)  works, 
but    under    these    innocent    looking    phrases 
there  lies  a  wide  range  of  problems  of  eco- 
nomic  stabilization. — PROF.  C.    K.   MERRIAM, 
University  of  Chicago. 

•  When   the  people  starve  in   the   midst  of 
plenty  there  is  no  need  to  fear  the  outbreak  of 
war,   for  war  is  already  here — economic  war 
that  blights  the  lives  of  mothers,  infants  and 
children  just  as  surely  as  physical  war. — DR. 
FRANK    G.     BOUDREAU,    Mil/tank    Memorial 
Fund,  New  York. 

•  We  cannot  too  often  repeat  the  well  known 
and  oft-used  phrase  of  the  late  Justice  Holmes; 
"If  there  is  any  principle  in  the  Constitution 
that  more  imperatively  calls  for  attachment 
than   any  other,   it  is   the   principle  of   free 
thought — not  free  thought  for  those  who  agree 
with  us  but  freedom  for  the  thought  we  hate. 
— SOLOMON   LOWENSTEIN,  New  York,  to  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 


The  Clean  Up 

GLADYS  (Helen  Cody  Baker):   What  do  social  workers  do? 

o'HARA  (Audrey  Hayden):  Do?  Why  they  do  the  same  kind  of  work  that  you  and  me  do— they  mop  up  messes. 
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The  Clean  Up 

By  BARBARA  ABEL 

Publicity  Director,  YWCA  of  Chicago 


CHARACTERS:    Mrs.  O'Hara 

Gladys  Mahoney 

(As  they  talk  they  mop,  dust,  arrange  chairs, 
and  pick  up  papers) 

MRS.  O'HARA:      This  way,  Gladys.  Let's  get  goin'.  Pick 
up  those  papers  and  then  we'll  mop. 

GLADYS:  What's    goin'    on    in    this    place,    Mrs. 

O'Hara? 

HARA:  It's  a  convention,  Gladys,  a  convention 

of  social  workers. 

GLADYS:  Social  workers.  Are  they  sort  of  social 

butterflies,  Mrs.  O'Hara? 

:  Not  much  they  ain't.  Why,  Gladys  Ma- 

honey,    don't   you    know   what   a   social 
worker  is? 

GLADYS:  No.  ma'am. 

()  H  \KA:  Ain't  you  ever  been  on  relief? 

Gi.  \DYS:  No,  ma'am. 

HARA:  Ain't  you  ever  been  diseased  or  delin- 

quent or  demented? 

GLADYS:  No,  ma'am,  not  yet. 

HARA:  Well,  you're  young  yet.  You  got  time. 

(briskly)      And  when  your  time  comes,  you'll  know 
who  social  workers  are. 

('i  \DVS:  Well    couldn't   you    tell    me   something 

now?  What  do  social  workers  do? 

<>'H\R.\:  Do?   Why    they  do   the   same   kind   of 

work   that  you   and   me   do — they   mop 
up  messes. 

JLADYS  :  Oh ! 

HARA:  Only  not  little  retail  messes  like  we  do 

— they   do   theirs  wholesale.   Now   take 

EOITOI'S  Non:  Presented  at  the  annual  "after  houri"  ihow  of  the  So- 
il Work  Publicity  Council  at  the  Seattle  meeting  of  the  National  Con- 
crence  of  Social  Work,  this  skit  was  adapted  for  the  occasion  by  the 

ipr    from    her    earlier   one   of    the    same    title    published    in    Follow    the 

dership.  Womans  Press.  Price  $1. 


us,  we  get  a  certain  number  of  floors  to 
clean,  and  we  do  it  and  quit,  but  them. 
My  Lordy!  They  got  to  clean  up  the 
country — the  hospitals,  the  schools,  the 
churches,  the  alleys,  the  politicians,  the 
laws,  the  government  AND  the  people. 

GLADYS:  Gosh,  I'd  rather  scrub  floors! 

O'HARA:  So  would  plenty  of  them  if  the  truth 

was  known. 

GLADYS:  If  they're  so  busy,  why  ain't  they  home 

(puzzled)       working? 

O'HARA:  Because,  Gladys,  every  year  they  gotta 

get  together  in  a  bunch  to  sort  of  give 
each  other  courage. 

GLADYS!  And  what  do  they  do  at  a  convention? 

O'HARA:  They    make    speeches    and    brag    about 

what  they've  been  doin'  in  the  past 
year,  and  explain  why  they  ain't  done 
more. 

GLADYS:  Is  that  all? 

O'HARA:  Mercy,  no!  They  complain. 

GLADYS:  Complain — what  about? 

O'H^"\:  Why  about  everything,  Gladys.  The  ter- 

rible way  the  country's  being  run,  and 
what  ought  to  be  done  about  it,  and 
what  they'd  do  if  they  had  a  chance  to 
run  things. 

GLADYS:  Oh,   you   mean    it's   a    Republican   con- 

vention ? 

O'HARA:  Land  sakes  no,  Gladys!  Social  workers 

(impatiently)  ain't  like  ordinary  people.  They  don't 
have  things  like  politics  or  religion  or 
sex. 

GLADYS:  My  goodness,   Mrs.  O'Hara,   what  do 

they  have? 

O'HARA:  Oh,  they  have  things  like  organization 

and   administration   and   education. 
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GLADYS  :    ( sadly J 


O'HARA: 


GLADYS: 
O'HARA:. 


GLADYS  : 

O'HARA: 

(with  gusto) 


GLADYS  : 
O'HARA: 

GLADYS  : 
O'HARA: 


GLADYS  : 

(helpfully) 

O'HARA: 

GLADYS: 
O'HARA: 


GLADYS  : 

O'HARA: 
GLADYS: 


GLADYS  : 
O'HARA: 
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Gee,  the  poor  things.  I  guess  they  don't 

have    much    fun    at    a    convention,    do 

they? 

Well,    not    as    much    as    the    American 

Legion,  but  a  little  more  than  a  Chau- 

tauqua.     Take     tonight,     for     instance, 

they're  having  a  Follies  show. 

A  Follies  show?  What  will  they  do? 

Well,  they've  been  settin'  in  meetings  all 
week  moanin'  about  the  problems  of  the 
world,  so  tonight  they'll  set  some  more 
and  try  to  laugh  'em  all  off. 

What  kind  of  problems,  Mrs.  O'Hara? 

Well,  let's  see :  How  to  keep  babies  from 
bein'  born  and  how  to  keep  'em  alive 
after  they  get  born.  How  to  have  bigger 
and  better  juvenile  courts  and  keep  kids 
out  of  'em.  How  to  keep  families  alive 
on  a  relief  budget  without  making  'em 
like  it.  How  to  take  care  of  the  lame, 
the  halt,  the  blind  and  the  old  folks. 

My,  they  get  you  first  or  last,  don't 
they? 

That's  their  motto — From  the  womb  to 
the  tomb ! 

I  wish  I  could  understand  it  all  better. 

Well,  now  let's  see  if  I  can  explain  it. 
(looks  around  and  picks  up  conference 
program)  Oh,  here's  a  convention  pro- 
gram. Maybe  there's  something  here 
that  would  be  educational  for  you.  It 
tells  about  the  speeches  and  such.  Now 
here's  something — "Group  Work  Rec- 
ord Keeping."  Now  what  does  that  sug- 
gest to  you? 

Record?  I  got  an  uncle  who  has  a  rec- 
ord— 

It's  probably  a  different  kind.  And  here's 
another— "The  Adult  Offender"- 

Yes,  that's  my  uncle! 
Keep  your  family  out  of  this,  Gladys. 
(turning  pages)  Here's  a  hot  one — 
"Who  shall  do  the  'Little  Things'  in 
medical  social  work?"  That  means 
they're  arguing  about  who's  going  to  de- 
liver the  babies. 

Here's    a   funny   one,    Mrs.    O'Hara — 

"E-vo-lu-tion     of     Social     Con-cepts" — 

What  does  that  mean? 

Sure  you  know  what  evolution   means, 

don't  you,  Gladys? 

It's    making    people    out    of    monkeys, 

ain't  it? 

Well  in  social  work  everything  is  just 

the  reverse.  See? 

Oh,  yeah. 

Look,  here's  a  notebook.  Some  delegate 

must  have  dropped  it.  Now  this  will  be 


GLADYS  : 

O'HARA: 

(patiently) 


GLADYS: 
O'HARA: 

GLADYS  : 
O'HARA: 

GLADYS  : 
O'HARA: 


GLADYS: 


full  of  education  for  you,  Gladys.  Let's 
see  what  it  says:  "Notes  on  'Test  of 
American  Democracy.'  Things  to  do — 
wire  Herbert  for  more  money.  Send  blue 
dress  to  cleaners.  Cocktails,  Olympic 
4:30."  Well,  I  can  see  this  is  important 
to  some  high  up  delegate — probably  a 
volunteer. 

What  is  a  volunteer,  Mrs.  O'Hara? 

Well,  there  are  two  main  kinds  of  social 
workers,  Gladys — the  volunteers  and 
the  professionals.  The  volunteers  work 
without  getting  paid  for  it. 

They  do?  Why? 

Oh,  they  got  better  rackets  of  their  own. 
So  they  do  social  work  to  be  obliging. 

How  can  you  tell  'em  from  the  profes- 
sionals? 

Well,  they  have  pleasanter  expressions. 
They  sit  on  boards  and  committees,  and 
come  to  meetings. 

Gee,  is  that  all? 

No,  they  have  other  uses.  When  there's 
dirty  work  to  do,  like  raising  money  or 
savin'  the  right  word  to  the  right  poli- 
tician at  the  right  time,  they  get  the  job. 
This  is  called  community  interpretation. 

Gee,  I  wish  I  could  see  a  real  volunteer. 


(Enter  Volunteer) 

O'HARA:  You  don't  need  to  see  'em,  Gladys.  All 

you  got  to  do  is  clean  up  after  'em. 

VOLUNTEER:  Pardon  me,  but  did  you  find  a  black 
notebook?  I  think  I  may  have  dropped 
it  here. 

O'HARA:    (aside)  Hist!  Gladys!  It's  a  volunteer! 

GLADYS:  (aside)    How  do  you  know? 

O'HARA:    (aside)  A  real  social  worker  wouldn't  have  said 
"Pardon  me." 
Why  yes,  ma'am,  we  did.    Is  this  it? 

VOLUNTEER:  Oh,  yes,  thank  you  so  much.  Oh,  what 
a  relief !  It  had  all  my  notes  in  it  on  all 
the  meetings.  They  were  simply  price- 
less— 

O'HARA:  They  were,  indeed!  Excuse  me,  ma'am, 

but  aren't  you  a  social  work  volunteer? 

VOLUNTEER:          Why,  yes,  I  am. 

O'HARA:  Well,  this  young  girl  here  is  totally 

ignorant  about  volunteers,  and  she'd  like 
to  know  just  what  it  is  you  do  in  social 
work. 

VOLUNTEER-  She  isn't  the  only  one  who  would  like  to 
know!  Well,  I'll  tell  her— 

Sings  "Remember  Me" 

I  am  the  volunteer  in  the  community, 
You  couldn't  do  without  me  with  im- 
punity, 
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I   use  my  brains,  when  given  oppor- 
tunity— remember  me  ? 
I'\r  sat  and  sat  until  I'm  flat,  upon  a 

board, 
And  though  I  don't  keep  office  hours 

(thank  the  Lord!), 
I   know  the  high   ideals  that   we  are 

working  toward,  remember  me? 
When  you're  pressed,  and  need  some 

money  from  the  chest, 
You'll  agree,  it  usually  comes  through 

me. 

I  hire  all  the  staff  for  their  agility, 
And  keep  them  on  until  they  reach 

senility. 
I    take    the    ultimate    responsibility — 

remember  me? 

(Exit  f'olunteer) 

<>HARA:  Well,    that    clears    up    the    volunteers. 

Now  the  professionals  are  sumpin'  dif- 
ferent again.  They  get  paid  for  their 
work. 

GLADYS  :  How  much  ? 

HARA:  Oh,  not  much,  but  enough  to  keep  their 

noses  to  the  grindstone.  They're  very 
educated. 

Gi  ADYS:  More  so  than  the  volunteers? 

O'HARA:  No,  but  they  work  harder  at  it. 

(Enter  Social  Worker,  limping) 

Soc.  WORKER:       Gosh,  do  my  feet  hurt.  Will  I  be  in  your 
way  if  I  sit  here  and  rest  a  minute? 

Sure,  sit  right  down.  Am  I  wrong  or  are 


O'HARA: 

Soc.  WORKER: 
(groans) 

O'HARA: 


Soc.  WORKER: 


you  a  social  worker  ? 

You're  right.  I  see  I  carry  the  marks  of 
my  profession  on  me. 

Indeed,  you  do — circles  under  the  eyes. 
Now  this  poor  ignorant  girl  never  met  a 
social  worker. 

She's  luckv. 


O'HARA:  Would  you  mind  telling  her  what  you 

do  in  social  work  ? 

Soc.  WORKER:       Well,  I'll  tell  her  all  I  can  remember — 
Sings  "Remember  Me" 

\  like  to  think  that  I'm  the  link  that 

joins  us  all, 
To  live  a  life  of  service  I've  received 

a  call, 
I'm  just  a  social  worker — riding  for 

a  fall — remember  me  ? 
Although  I've  brains  the  fact  remains, 

I  give  no  clue, 
I    never   speak    in    meetings    till    I'm 

spoken  to. 
I    wait   till    all    the    members   of   the 

board  are  through — remember  me  ? 
When  in  doubt  what  social  work  is 

all  about, 

Just  ask  me,  and  I'll  explain  it  A.  B.  C. 
For  I'm  the  goat  that  steers  the  boat 

through  all  the  ruts, 
Administers  all  policies — with  ifs  and 

buts, 
I   love  my  job  and  quietly  am  going 

nuts — Remember  me? 

(Exit  Social  Worker) 

O'HARA:  That  settles  the  social  workers,  and  now, 

Gladys,  you've  had  a  picture  of  social 
work  leadership  from  two  important 
leaders.  Now  do  you  understand  it? 

GLADYS:  Yes,  ma'am,  all  except  one  little  thing. 

O'HARA:  What's  that? 

GLADYS:  Who  follows  the  leaders? 

O'HARA:  Follows    'em?   Why,    you    poor    dumb- 

bell, nobody  follows  anybody  in  social 
work.  Everybody  leads  everybody. 

GLADYS:  Where  to? 

O'HARA:  Never  you  mind  where  to.  Pick  up  that 

pail  and  follow  me! 

(Curtain) 


New  Jersey  Looks  at  Its  Young  Delinquents 


By  JAMES  S.  PLANT,  M.D. 
Director,  Essex   County  Juvenile   Clinic,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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AW<  >   years  ago   the   New  Jersey   legislature   estab- 
lished a  commission  to  study  the  causes  of  juvenile 
delinquency  and  appropriated  $50,000  for  its  pur- 
poses. In  view  of  the  fact  that  for  many  years  a  large  num- 
*r  of  able  people  have  been  diligently  plowing  this  field, 
nd  that  the  state,  in  1936,  had  many  pressing  demands  on 
ts  available  funds,  an  extraordinarily  heavy  responsibility 
ras  placed  on  the  commission. 

Winthrop  D.  Lane,  of  the  division  of  parole  of  the 
^tate  Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies,  was  chosen 
&  director  of  the  investigation.  The  commission's  recently 
nihlished  progress  report — its  second,  but  the  first  to  deal 
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seriously  with  findings — is  replete  with  evidence  of  the 
soundness  and  balance  with  which  Mr.  Lane  engineered 
a  complicated  and  difficult  undertaking.  The  final  report, 
with  recommendations,  is  to  come.  The  present  little  vol- 
ume deals  with  trends  in  law  breaking  in  New  Jersey 
among  individuals  under  twenty-two  years  of  age  during 
the  years  1930-1936  inclusive.  The  commission  reports  no 
sensational  findings ;  in  fact  its  findings  in  general  serve 
to  substantiate  on  a  large  scale  basis  certain  assumptions 
which  recently  have  been  crystallizing  in  the  minds  of 
students  in  this  field.  They  offer  no  support  to  the  "crime 
wave"  cry  of  the  past  ten  years,  but  they  offer  a  clear  and 
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definite  challenge  not  only  to  New  Jersey  but  to  every 
other  state  and  community- — and  that  means  all  of  them — 
where  juvenile  delinquency  exists. 

With  the  aid  of  WPA,  Mr.  Lane  and  his  associates  col- 
lected an  enormous  amount  of  statistical  data,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  highly  refined  statistical  techniques 
that  have  recently  entered  this  field  have  been  used.  Mr. 
Lane,  however,  has  been  at  great  pains  to  present  only 
those  trends  which  are  so  marked  that  certain  statistical 
refinements  could  not  conceivably  alter  their  import  in 
any  important  particular. 

The  work  of  the  juvenile  courts  of  New  Jersey,  meas- 
ured in  new  delinquents  per  year,  has  decreased  about  42 
percent  in  the  seven  years  covered  by  the  study.  There  has 
been  a  parallel  decrease  in  the  number  of  youths  of  sixteen 
to  twenty-one  years  appearing  before  the  adult  courts  in 
this  same  period.  However,  the  age  period,  sixteen  to 
twenty,  still  ranks  the  highest  of  any  five-year  life  period 
in  its  proportionate  contribution  to  serious  crime. 

The  commission  points  out  that  its  statistics  do  not  cover 
the  total  amount  of  delinquency  in  the  state  but  only  that 
which  actually  came  to  the  attention  of  the  courts.  It  very 
rightly  states  that  there  is  no  proof  that  the  total  amount 
of  delinquency  decreased  in  this  period.  It  is  on  much 
less  safe  ground  in  its  repeated  implication  that  actually 
delinquency  has  not  decreased  but  rather  that  it  is  being 
handled  much  more  efficiently  without  recourse  to  the 
courts.  It  points  out  that  in  every  part  of  the  state  this 
period  has  seen  the  rise  of  all  sorts  of  community  projects 
for  the  better  understanding  and  treatment  of  the  delin- 
quent. We  are  invited  to  believe  that  here  lies  the  largest 
factor  in  the  apparent  decrease  of  delinquency  and  crime 
despite  the  commission's  statement  that  some  of  these  com- 
munity movements  were  without  funds,  some  without  any 
semblance  of  expert  help,  some  of  very  recent  origin,  some 
representing  no  more  than  a  general  community  interest 
in  the  problem. 

THIS  point  dramatizes  a  dilemma  that  has  faced  the 
whole  field  of  social  work  with  delinquents  over 
precisely  this  same  seven-year  period.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
is  possible  that  this  reduction  in  delinquency  and  crime  is 
real  and  has  been  a  depression  phenomenon.  The  fact  that 
in  1937  New  Jersey  showed  a  rise  in  delinquencies  and 
crimes  treated  in  the  courts  seems  an  indication  in  this 
direction.  The  fact  that  the  commission's  findings  are  al- 
most exactly  paralleled  in  the  country-wide  figures  gath- 
ered by  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  and  the  Department 
of  Justice,  figures  involving  many  states  where  there  is 
no  evidence  of  the  rapid  development  of  community  agen- 
cies that  is  noted  in  New  Jersey,  again  points  in  this  direc- 
tion. Social  work  generally  has  never  relished  this  possibil- 
ity— that  certain  economic  and  social  phenomena  noted 
during  a  depression  period  have  been  accompanied  by  more 
favorable  vital  statistics  such  as  lower  mortality  and  mor- 
bidity rates,  lower  truancy  and  delinquency  rates  and  the 
like.  These  indications  do  not  check  with  our  cry  over 
this  seven-year  period  that  the  depression  has  been  destroy- 
ing the  morale  of  the  people. 

The  other  horn  of  the  dilemma  is  just  as  uncomfortable. 
Suppose  that  the  commission  is  right  that  in  this  seven- 
year  period  there  has  been  such  an  improvement  in  the 
handling  of  delinquency  and  crime  that  there  has  been  at 
least  a  40  percent  reduction  in  the  number  of  persons 
under  twenty-two  who  had  to  be  taken  into  the  courts. 


This  change  came  in  New  Jersey  at  a  time  of  greatlyl 
reduced  private  agency  budgets,  of  hastily  and  crudely 
constructed  governmental  agencies,  of  terrific  case  loads, 
of  the  rise  of  non-professional  community  agencies.  Does 
this  perchance  mean  that  complicated  training  courses, 
small  case  loads,  polished  and  subtle  techniques  and  so  on, 
are  really  much  less  effective  than  we  had  thought?  Again 
it  would  not  fit  in  with  our  dearly  held  theories  if  we  should 
find  that  a  dramatic  and  reassuring  development  in  the 
delinquency  field  occurred  in  just  those  seven  years  that 
saw,  in  this  state  at  least,  a  pronounced  disruption  of  those 
intricate  techniques  which  social  work  had  been  fashioning. 

Either  way  we  take  it  the  findings  of  the  New  Jersey 
commission  give  social  workers  plenty  to  think  about,  and 
pose  the  question  as  to  whether  we  shall  not  have  to  re- 
evaluate  much  of  our  professional  equipment. 

Going  on  to  the  commission's  finding — that  sixteen  is 
the  age  which,  in  proportion,  contributes  more  to  serious 
crime  than  any  other.  The  age  period  sixteen  to  twenty 
outstrips  all  others  and  of  this  sixteen  stands  first,  seven- 
teen second,  eighteen  third,  and  so  on.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  report  does  not  compare  this  with  the  delinquency 
years  below  sixteen. 

FROM  the  start  of  this  investigation  Mr.  Lane  and  his 
associates  were  interested  in  what  the  institution  in- 
mate himself  had  to  say  about  his  debut  into  delinquency. 
The  commission  has  collected  a  large  number  of  "own 
stories"  from  inmates  under  twenty-one  but  has  deferred 
publication  of  them  until  its  final  report.  Here  it  offers 
only  the  statistical  material  collected  by  means  of  ques- 
tionnaires. About  1500  sets  of  answers  could  be  tabulated. 

A  great  many  of  the  young  offenders  said  that  they 
were  not  understood  at  home  but  beyond  that  they  at- 
tached little  if  any  "blame"  for  their  plight  to  their 
families.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  a  youth  is  totalM 
unable  to  evaluate  the  forces  of  his  childhood  years;  or 
that  the  lawbreaker  naturally  "blames"  organized  society, 
the  school,  the  police,  and  the  like,  or  that  the  family- 
centered  philosophy  of  the  child  guidance  movement  is  in 
error.  Each  of  us  may  make  our  own  deductions  and  will, 
probably,  from  where  we  sit. 

More  than  half  of  these  youths  had  been  no  better  than 
fair  in  school;  more  than  half  noted  trouble  with  their 
teachers.  Seventy  percent  of  the  older  group  felt  that 
teachers  had  been  unfair  to  them.  Two  out  of  three  had 
been  excessive  truants.  Over  half  of  the  truants  had  been 
taken  to  court  on  that  account  and  more  than  a  third 
were  first  placed  in  an  institution  because  of  truancy.  Some 
of  the  best  passages  of  the  commission's  report  discuss  the 
responsibility  of  the  school  toward  the  real  needs  of  un- 
academic  children  and  challenge  the  common  sense  of 
treating  truancy  with  institutionalization. 

Other  factors  to  which,  in  the  questionnaire,  many  j 
the  young  delinquents  attributed  a  part  in  their  difficulties 
are  those  long  stressed  by  social  workers:  "bad  gangs  : 
association  with  older  boys  with  previous  institutional  ex- 
perience; unsupervised  recreation;  relatively  poor  church 
connections;  authoritative  rather  than  understanding 
treatment  by  police  and  courts;  all  these  appear  in  the 
youths'  own  picture  of  how  they  got  to  be  the  way  they  are. 

Another  section  of  this  report  deals  with  the  fact  that  <' 
New  Jersey  cannot  extend   the  juvenile   court   procedure 
to  cover  the  age  group  just  above  sixteen  without  a  change 
in  the  state  constitution.  It  also  questions  the  wisdom  of  ! 
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attempting  such  a  step  so  lon^  as  main  of  the  pn-M-nt 
juvenile  courts  completely  lack  a  socialized  point  of  view. 
There  is  even  serious  question,  it  appears,  as  to  whether 
the  juvenile  courts,  as  now  constituted,  are  operating 
legally  in  the  matter  of  serious  offenses.  On  this  last  point 
the  state  clearly  needs  to  know  where  it  really  stands. 

A  M-ction  i>  devoted  to  discussing  the  unevenness  in 
court  procedure  and  recording,  and  in  part  to  pointing  out 
that  the  rapidly  growing  use  of  police  recorders,  referees 
and  the  like,  as  a  decentralizing  factor,  is  a  constructive 
move.  However,  the  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
latter  procedure  has  been  dictated  more  frequently  by  fal>e 
.if  economy  and  by  carelessness  than  by  the  hope  of 
handling  the  problems  of  children  without  formal  court 
atmosphere — and  it  properly  denounces  that  sort  of  thing. 

Pending  the  final  report  and  recommendations  of  the 
commission  the  present  report  solidly  and  convincingly 
-  the  cat  on  certain  muscular  balances  of  facts: 

Our  juvenile  courts  are  doing  much  less  business. 

There  has  been  a  rapid  increase  of  interest  and  of  agencies 
for  handling  delinquency  without  recourse  to  the  courts.  (This 
fact  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  preceding  one  and  the 
commission  optimistically  poses  that  it  has  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it.) 

In  the  frustration  of  the  child's  development  and  in  the 
provision  of  an  environment  from  which  the  delinquent  is  vig- 
orously trying  to  escape,  the  school  stands  out  as  the  agency 
primarily  responsible. 

Our  hope  for  the  reduction  in  delinquency  lies  in  every  sort 


of   "pre-court"   community   service   but   most   easily    and   effi- 
ciently in  the  realm  of  school  adjustment. 

With  this  as  the  situation  there  are  but  two  ways  in 
which  this  particular  feline  can  jump.  While  the  commis- 
sion undoubtedly  will  recommend  practical  steps  toward 
greater  efficiency  and  richer  socialization  of  present  police 
and  juvenile  court  machinery,  its  main  drive  apparently 
must  be  toward  the  further  development  of  pre-court 
agencies  within  the  community.  Will  New  Jersey  follow 
the  easy  way,  already  widely  publicized,  of  introducing  the 
police  and  the  methods  of  the  court  into  these  areas,  nota- 
bly into  the  schools?  Or  will  she  go  on  the  high  venture 
of  reordering  her  housing,  her  recreational  facilities,  her 
school  curricula,  really  to  finish  the  job  that  these  seven 
years  have  so  well  started? 

Education — in  the  home,  on  the  street,  in  the  school — 
is  persuasive,  not  authoritative.  It  only  shackles  itself  if  it 
takes  over  the  functions  of  the  law.  The  juvenile  court 
has  been  a  forward  step  only  where  it  has  freed  itself  from 
the  methods  and  philosophy  of  the  criminal  court.  Sim- 
ilarly, community  agencies  of  a  pre-court  sort  are  mockery 
if  they  merely  give  delinquency  a  new  name  instead  of 
really  preventing  it. 

The  real  question,  national  and  local,  raised  by  this 
sound,  well-balanced  study  is  this :  shall  we  build  up  more 
and  better  community  agencies  for  pre-court  dealing  with 
the  young  delinquent,  or  shall  we  concentrate  our  forces  on 
pre-delinquency  dealing  with  the  child  ? 


It  Has  Happened  Before 

Hy  RICHARD  W.  HALE,  JR. 
School  of  Public  and  International  Affairs,  Princeton   I'niversity 


IN   theory,  nothing  is  easier  than  the  application  of  the 
le>sons  of  history  to  the  current  scene.  The  historian 
comes  to  the  practical  man  with  an  account  of  how 
It  was  done  the  time  before  or  the  time  before  that,  a  hun- 
Ired  or  two  hundred  years  ago;  the  practical   man  wel- 
romes  him  eagerly  and  uses  his  information  as  a  guide. 
In  practice  it  does  not  work  out  that  way.  Whenever 
draw  historical  parallels  between   the  past  and  present 
In  poor  relief,  using  my  knowledge  of  the  English  New 
I'oor   Law   of    1834,   my   social    work    friends   have   two 
n>«crs:   if   I   justify   their  actions   I   am  doing  excellent 
I  esearch ;  if  not,  I  am  forgetting  that  the  problems  of  the 
Present   must   be   met   with   the   methods   of    the   present. 
(The)   are  so  close  to  the  situation  as  it  is  right  now  that 
he>    are  interested  in  analogies  only  if  the  analogies  are 
BJ  exact  as  to  fit  not  only  the  situation  but  also  their  mood 
Is  they  view  it. 

I   However,  that  should  not  discourage  the  historian  from 
•ffering   his   help.    If   he   knows   anything  about   the   past 
hat  is  worth  knowing,  he  understands  its  moods  as  well 
Bi  its  facts,  and  knows  which  arguments  obtained  hearers. 
pe  merely  goes  back  to  his  records,  and,  in  the  closest  par- 
el  to  the  present  situation  which  he  can  find,  digs  out  the 
uments  that  were  most  effective.  Then,  with  more  hope 
convincing,  he  urges  the  consideration  of  certain  facts 
rhich  were  listened  to  when  people  were  in  much  the  same 
lood  over  much  the  same  problems  as  they  are  today. 


The  historical  reason  for  believing  that  these  particular 
new-old  facts  about  administrative  methods  in  giving  relief 
will  be  listened  to  is  that  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Becher's  book, 
The  Anti-Pauper  System,  advocating  them,  was  a  best 
seller  between  1830  and  1834.  Their  applicability  today 
may  be  tested  against  the  way  the  Rev.  Mr.  Becher's 
methods  worked  out,  when  applied  on  a  nation-wide  scale. 

If  the  readers  of  Survey  Mitlmonthly  knew  no  history 
and  no  sociology,  I  could  embark  upon  my  argument  at 
once,  with  a  description  of  the  administrative  methods 
used  in  England  after  1834  to  make  sure  that  only  those 
that  needed  relief  got  it.  But  to  those  who  know  anything 
about  this  period,  one  aspect  of  the  New  Poor  Law  of 
1834,  the  workhouse  test,  so  overshadows  all  the  rest,  that 
it  must  be  made  clear  that  that  is  not  what  I  am  talking 
about.  The  law  permitted  shutting  the  unemployed  into 
workhouses;  its  administration  consisted  of  so  much  propa- 
ganda about  that  power,  that  the  easier  methods  I  am 
about  to  describe  were  considered  relaxations  rather  than 
restrictions.  Subsequent  historians  and  sociologists  have 
been  deceived  by  this  propaganda  into  believing  that  the 
Poor  Law  Commission  actually  did  what  it  so  loudly  an- 
nounced it  might  do.  That  fact  has  obscured  the  actual 
methods  of  "dispauperization"  by  which,  in  the  years 
1834-41,  the  Poor  Law  Commission  and  its  seventeen 
assistant  commissioners,  cleared  the  relief  rolls  of  all  Eng- 
land, and  cleared  them  with  little  trouble. 
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The  Poor  Law  Commission's  first  act,  as  ordered  by  the 
law,  was  to  set  up  new  supervisory  bodies  for  relief  on  a 
more  democratic  basis.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  as- 
sistant commissioners  in  their  trips  about  England.  The 
purpose  was  to  gain  improved  supervision ;  the  actual  result 
was  to  cut  the  relief  lists  at  once.  For  this  new  administra- 
tive machinery  meant  a  shake-up  of  control  and  a  re- 
examination  of  every  case  receiving  relief.  A  certain  num- 
ber of  cases  just  did  not  appear  for  re-examination ;  more 
were  found  no  longer  to  need  relief.  Curious  as  it  may 
seem  the  most  serious  chance  of  trouble  came  at  this  pre- 
liminary stage.  If  a  great  crowd  of  unemployed  were  as- 
sembled for  examination,  all  of  them  fearing  they  would 
lose  relief,  a  riot  might  break  out.  Sir  Francis  Head,  an 
assistant  commissioner,  was  besieged  for  several  hours  in 
a  parish  church  in  Kent,  just  because  he  had  not  been  wise 
enough  to  examine  cases  a  few  at  a  time  and  to  give  them 
the  assurance  of  a  long  and  thus  a  fair  hearing.  Once  that 
had  been  learned — and  after  Sir  Francis's  experience  there 
was  only  one  more  such  riot,  again  from  foolishness  on 
the  part  of  the  assistant  commissioner — these  first  steps 
alone  largely  cleared  the  relief  rolls.  Because  there  was  a 
genuine  attempt  to  help  the  needy  as  well  as  to  get  rid 
of  chiselers,  the  shake-up  was  accepted  in  good  spirit. 

THE  next  step  was  to  cut  the  costs  of  relief  by  giving 
half  of  it  in  food,  not  money.  Here  a  great  problem 
was  to  make  sure  that  the  grocers  did  not  object.  To  them 
the  direct  loss  of  money  in  relief  orders  always  loomed 
larger  than  the  benefit  of  making  their  clients  solvent.  It 
took  tact  on  the  part  of  the  assistant  commissioners  to 
make  them  see  the  light.  Only  once  did  trouble  come  from 
this  policy,  when  the  bakers  of  South  Nolton  in  Devon 
caused  a  riot.  A  petition  against  losing  their  graft,  from 
some  foolish  bakers  in  Kent,  made  excellent  propaganda 
for  the  commission.  The  advantage  of  giving  half  the 
relief  in  rations  was  two-fold.  In  the  first  place,  money 
was  saved  by  large  scale  buying.  Second,  there  was  an  in- 
ducement to  clients  to  get  "off  relief,"  because  any  stand- 
ardized diet,  however  good,  is  tiresome.  This  policy  had 
the  surprising  end  result  of  making  people  healthier  as  a 
result  of  food  of  better  quality,  as  well  as  more  desirous 
of  working. 

Immediately  afterward  a  new  system  of  accounts  was 
adopted  by  the  Poor  Law  Commission.  Since  it  was  stand- 
ardized and  required  "fixing"  three  books  instead  of  one, 
it  was  very  successful  in  discouraging  anyone  who  wanted 
to  peculate.  In  fact,  not  only  English  relief  but  all  Eng- 
lish local  government  today  is  based  on  that  discovery. 
Daniel  Adey,  assistant  commissioner  for  Hertfordshire  and 
Bedfordshire,  who  brought  in  the  new  system,  is  one  of 
the  unsung  heroes  of  English  history,  for  from  his  account 
books  and  the  auditors  he  trained  has  grown  the  famous 
English  auditing  system,  a  check  on  graft. 

Next,  payment  of  rent  from  relief  money  was  pro- 
hibited. Here  was  a  second  group,  the  landlords,  who  had 
to  be  converted  from  a  short-sighted  view  to  a  long-sighted 
one.  They  had  discovered  that  they  got  rents  more  quickly 
from  a  solvent  relief  authority  than  from  hard-working 
men  who  lived  from  hand  to  mouth.  Most  of  the  landlords 
unconsciously,  some  consciously,  took  to  renting  only  to 
those  on  relief.  This  situation  had  forced  men  on  relief  in 
order  to  get  shelter.  When  relief  in  rents  was  prohibited, 
the  landlords  were  turned  from  unemployment  agents  to 
employment  agents.  They  now  found  that  their  interests 


lay  in  working  to  bring  back  prosperity  instead  of  destroy- 
ing it.  This  required  salesmanship  on  the  part  of  the  as- 
sistant commissioners,  but  they  were  successful  except  in 
Wales,  where  one  of  them,  Thomas  Stevens,  could  not 
speak  the  language. 

When  these  methods  had  been  applied  and  had  accom- 
plished all  they  could,  the  work-test  was  introduced.  All 
those  able  to  work  were  asked  to  do  so.  These  employables 
were  always  free  to  go  off  and  look  for  other  work,  but 
if  the  town  needed,  say,  material  for  its  roads,  it  set  those 
on  relief  to  breaking  up  stones.  To  the  loafer,  this  wa>  a 
strong  reminder  of  easier  ways  of  getting  money;  to  the 
man  honestly  desiring  work  it  was  just  the  treatment  he 
wanted,  since  it  recognized  that  he  was  trying  to  earn  his 
living  and  kept  up  his  self-respect  by  giving  his  relief  as 
a  return  for  work. 

Let  us  skip  the  workhouse  test.  Its  method  was  to  have 
labor  performed  inside  a  workhouse,  in  which  were  put 
first  the  unemployed  men  and  separately,  their  families. 
The  reasons  for  this,  administrative  and  contraceptive,  no 
longer  have  any  importance. 

But  a  new  group  had  to  be  conciliated ;  and  here  is  a 
modern  touch.  In  the  North  of  England  the  early  trades 
union  leaders  feared  that  wages  might  be  cut.  Alfred 
Power,  the  assistant  commissioner  who  introduced  the  new 
law,  did  it  very  hurriedly,  and  being  a  "Fellow  of  Down- 
ing College,"  he,  like  some  of  the  college  professors  of  the 
New  Deal,  rubbed  many  people  the  wrong  way.  One  town, 
fearing  low  wages,  ran  him  out  on  the  English  equivalent 
of  a  rail.  It  took  hard  work  by  Charles  Mott,  the  prac- 
tical trouble-shooter  of  the  assistant  commissioners,  to  get 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  to  see  that  here  was  no  attack 
on  wages.  One  of  Mott's  reports  describes  the  amazement 
shown  by  an  opponent  of  the  New  Poor  Law  on  finding 
that  an  assistant  commissioner,  of  whom  he  had  heard  so 
much  evil,  was  a  human  being.  But  Mott  was  helped  by 
the  fact  that  wages  actually  rose,  if  anything,  and  the  im- 
proved efficiency  in  relief  was  highly  popular. 

THE  work-test  was  the  next  to  last  stage  in  this  nine- 
teenth century  relief  shake-up.  It  was  designed  to 
separate  employables  from  unemployables,  leaving  on  re- 
lief the  genuine  unemployed  and  the  most  confirmed 
slackers.  Then  the  vagrancy  and  non-support  laws,  which 
had  not  been  functioning,  could  be  enforced  on  wanderers 
and  those  who  deserted  their  families.  Such  "hard  cases" 
as  could  be  redeemed  by  severity  were  so  redeemed.  That 
was  because  the  relief  lists  had  got  down  to  bedrock. 

Now  it  frequently  has  been  said,  by  the  Webbs  and 
others,  that  the  administrators  of  the  New  Poor  Law  of 
1834  did  not  realize  the  problem  of  the  psychological  mis- 
fit who  still  was  left.  This  is  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  The  psychological  misfit  and  other  problems  of 
poverty  were  uncovered  by  this  great  clearing  of  the 
English  relief  rolls.  Furthermore,  the  first  great  modern 
attack  on  the  problems  of  society  sprang  from  this  dis- 
pauperization. 

Consider  the  actions  of  Edwin  Chadwick,  secretary  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commission.  He  helped  organize  the  county 
police  forces  of  England,  brought  to  light  the  scandalous 
medical  laws  that  allowed  apothecaries  to  practice  med- 
icine, and  roused  public  sentiment  against  the  disgraceful 
housing  conditions  of  his  day.  Most  of  Engels'  famous 
diatribe  against  the  conditions  of  the  English  working 
class  in  1844  is  taken  from  Chadwick's  Report  on  the 
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Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Working  Cl;f.-c>.  a  government 
document  of  1843.  Furthermore  Chadwick  did  something 
about  it,  a  result  being  the  establishment  in  1847  of  the 
Central  Board  of  Health,  with  control  over  housing  and 
>c\\  ;ii;e,  from  which  the  present  Ministry  of  Health  is  a 
lineal  descendant.  English  education  and  its  steadily  rising 
standards  date  from  the  work  of  an  assistant  commissioner, 
Dr.  J.  P.  Kay  (later  Sir  James  Kay-Shuttleworth)  who 
found  that  dispauperization  cleared  the  path  to  the  for- 
merly concealed  evil  of  a  grossly  inadequate  education. 

What  then  can  the  practical  man  glean  from  these  facts 
which  the  historian  has  set  before  him?  First  of  all,  he 
might  learn  a  technique  for  clearing  relief  rolls  that  once 
worked  justly,  and  might  again  be  applied,  in  whole  or  in 
part.  This  hundred-year-old  remedy  included,  in  sum- 
mary :  a  shake-up  of  local  control  and  local  relief  lists ; 
relief  given  partly  in  food  instead  of  money ;  improvement 
and  cross-checking  in  local  accounts;  the  end  of  relief 
rent-.;  use  of  a  work-test;  and — last  of  all — the  application 
of  the  vagrancy  and  non-support  laws  to  those  who  had 


been  given  every  chance  and  had  shown  themselves  to  be 
loafers.  Subsequent  relief,  which  continued  after  the  shake- 
up,  was  more  efficient  and  more  beneficial  than  before. 

As  a  second  lesson,  the  practical  man  could  note  that 
this  system  required  able  and  tactful  personnel  of  the  type 
traditionally  connected  with  the  higher  grades  of  the  Eng- 
lish civil  service,  and  that  by  creating  a  need  it  brought 
them  into  public  administration.  In  fact,  the  present  re- 
quirements of  the  English  Home  Civil  Service  sprang 
from  the  lessons  learned  by  the  Poor  Law  Commission. 

Third,  and  most  important,  besides  affording  an  argu- 
ment for  civil  service  reform,  this  relief  technique  affords 
a  chance  of  coming  to  grips  with  social  problems,  such  close 
grips  that  the  problems  are  definitely  measured. 

If  these  methods  gave  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Becher  a  running 
start  in  improving  his  native  Nottinghamshire,  and  Edwin 
Chadwick  for  improving  all  of  England,  might  they  not 
give  the  practical  man  of  today — if  he  can  apply  some  of 
them  to  the  current  scene— --a  running  start  toward  getting 
things  done  in  the  United  States  of  America? 


Women  Alone 


By  KATHRYN  CLOSE 


UNATTACHED  women  on  relief,  an  old  and  baf- 
fling problem  to  social  workers  everywhere,  recently 
have  been  the  subject  of  close  scrutiny  by  the  Wom- 
en's Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  While  the 
study  was  made  in  Chicago,  the  problem  is  common  in  all 
cities,  and  the  recommended  plan  of  treatment  is  basic. 

The  report,*  based  on  a  study  of  604  women  under  sixty- 
five  years  of  age,  unattached  and  on  relief,  finds  the  causes 
of  their  situation  in  the  weakening  of  the  family  group, 
technological  unemployment,  and  an  increased  life  span 
coupled  with  a  decreased  employability  span.  More  than 
three  fourths  of  the  women  were  over  forty  ("old"  for  job- 
seekers)  their  ambition  destroyed  by  general  hopelessness. 
On  inadequate  relief  allowances,  their  shabby  clothes  made 
job-seeking  doubly  difficult. 

A  great  percentage  of  these  women  were  disabled  by 
mental  or  physical  illness  to  an  extent  affecting  their  em- 
ployability. Over  one  fourth  were  totally  incapacitated ; 
others  were  suffering  from  conditions  which  under  proper 
medical  care  could  be  corrected,  thus  increasing  their  ability 
to  work.  However,  the  report  showed  the  impossibility  of 
effecting  any  such  improvements  under  the  present  Chicago 
relief  set-up,  handicapped  by  large  case  loads  and  inade- 
quate administrative  funds. 

In  spite  of  the  widespread  belief  that  relief  rolls  are  com- 
posed of  "lazy  loafers"  75  percent  of  the  women  studied 
were  found  to  have  been  at  one  time  either  completely  self- 
supporting  or  independent  because  they  were  adequately 
supplementing  a  family  income.  The  other  25  percent  were 
widowed  housewives  or  others  who  had  lost  their  chief 
means  of  support  through  some  misfortune.  Of  those  for- 
merly employed  60  percent  had  been  in  domestic  and  per- 
sonal service,  but  only  one  eighth  ever  had  had  a  job  last- 
ing as  lon^  as  five  years.  The  longest  job  for  55  percent  of 
them  had  been  less  than  two  years  in  duration.  Low  wages 


•  Unattached  Women  on  Relief  in  Chicago.  1937,  by  Harriet  A.  Byrne 
and  Cecile  Hillyer.  Price  15  cent!  from  the  superintendent  of  document!. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


had  precluded  saving  for  needs  of   illness  or  of  old  age. 

Seeing  a  great  need  for  more  individualized  treatment 
which  might  save  many  of  these  women  from  becoming 
permanent  unemployables,  the  report  urges  an  enlargement 
of  the  relief  staff  so  that  adequate  case  work  might  be  done, 
with  increased  attention  to  the  physical  disabilities  of  the 
women.  Along  with  this  is  recommended  a  more  scientific 
classification  of  the  employability  of  unattached  women  on 
relief.  For  those  without  skills  or  whose  former  trade  has 
been  killed  by  technological  improvements,  vocational  train- 
ing is  suggested,  with  restraining  for  those  former  house- 
hold employes  who  seem  unable  to  get  and  keep  jobs  in  a 
field  where  jobs  are  actually  plentiful.  A  study  of  voca- 
tional opportunities  was  advised  to  include  work  projects 
such  as  self-help  cooperatives  or  goodwill  industries  for 
those  only  partially  employable  and  unlikely  to  regain  com- 
plete independence. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  former  domestics  found 
among  this  group  of  lone  women  on  relief  the  report  sug- 
gests "an  intensive  study  of  household  employment  with 
a  view  to  its  greater  security"  and  particularly  urges  the 
extension  of  the  social  security  program  to  household  em- 
ployes as  well  as  improved  standards  for  hours,  wages  and 
working  conditions. 

The  report  describes  as  "wretched"  the  living  conditions 
of  these  women  while  on  relief.  Their  average  allowance 
is  about  $22  per  month ;  their  maximum  rent  allowance 
$12,  which  rarely  covers  the  full  amount.  Consequently 
money  from  the  food  allowance  is  often  used  to  supple- 
ment rent  and  for  other  necessities.  Evictions  are  frequent, 
especially  for  those  living  in  furnished  rooms.  To  alleviate 
these  conditions  the  following  recommendations  are  made: 
larger  relief  allowances,  especially  to  include  the  payment 
of  rent  in  full ;  placement  in  a  boarding  home  for  those 
sick  or  aged  for  whom  an  institution  or  home  relief  seems 
unsuitable;  a  long  range  program  for  the  permanently  de- 
pendent providing  especially  for  a  federal-state  system  of 
invalidity  assistance  to  those  unemployed  because  of  illness. 
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DEAR  MISS  BAILEY: 


"Am  I  a  Social  Worker?" 

By  CHARLES  A.  NEAL,  M.D. 

Superintendent,  Hamilton   County  Home  and  Chronic  Disease  Hospital,   Cincinnati,   Ohio 


EE  the  people  on  whose  conversation  you  eaves- 
dropped [see  Miss  Bailey  Says  .  .  .  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  May  1938,  page  169],  I  am  puzzled 
about  this  business  of  who  is  a  social  worker.  I  am  puzzled 
about  my  own  case,  for  here  I  am,  pushing  aside  pressing 
duties  of  my  daily  job  while  I  try  to  balance  accounts  for 
the  Social  Workers  Club  of  Cincinnati.  If  I  am  not  a 
social  worker  how  do  I  happen  to  be  chairman  of  the 
club's  ways  and  means  committee?  Am  I  a  social  worker 
de  facto,  even  though  I  am  not  eligible  for  membership 
in  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers? 

Before  you  answer  that  question  let's  take  a  look  at  the 
record,  starting  some  thirty  years  back  when  social  work 
went  by  other  names  than  it  now  does. 

In  1906,  as  a  senior  medical  student,  I  was  appointed 
interne  at  the  Out-Door  Obstetrical  Clinic  of  the  Ohio 
Maternity  Hospital  where  each  student,  prior  to  gradua- 
tion, was  required  by  law  to  see  two  deliveries.  It  was  the 
obligation  of  the  two  internes  to  bring  in  enough  cases  to 
supply  this  requirement,  about  a  hundred  cases  a  year. 

My  colleague  and  I  secured  these  cases  by  various 
means,  but  our  favorite  was  to  work  the  markets  where 
women  gathered  to  buy  their  daily  provisions.  We  would 
walk  through  the  market  places,  empty  grips  in  hand,  until 
we  saw  a  perceptibly  pregnant  woman  carrying  a  loaded 
basket.  We  knew  she  wouldn't  be  carrying  it  very  far,  so, 
gallantly,  we  would  offer  to  carry  it  home  for  her,  in  the 
meantime  introducing  ourselves  and  our  wares. 

From  June  1906  until  July  1907,  my  colleague  and  1 
delivered  practically  a  hundred  babies  in  Cincinnati  neigh- 
borhoods well  known  to  social  workers  then  and  since.  I 
recall  one  case  in  the  Mohawk  District  where  three  inter- 
preters were  used;  English  to  German,  to  Hungarian,  to 
Polish  and  back  again.  We  made  our  own  layettes ;  did 
our  own  nursing,  ironed  out  family  difficulties  and,  when 
necessity  demanded,  made  our  own  arrangements  for  hos- 
pital treatment.  This  was  my  initiation  into  one  phase  of 
what  is  now  called  social  work. 

A  couple  of  years  later,  with  a  budding  private  prac- 
tice in  a  Cincinnati  suburb  I  was  appointed  township 
physician.  I  soon  found  that  the  medical  treatment  of  in- 
digents  was  a  minor  part  of  the  job.  The  township  physi- 
cian did  all  the  family  case  work  and  everything  else  that 
now  comes  under  the  head  of  social  service.  He  took  the 
medical  and  also  the  social,  financial  and  economic  history 
of  patient  and  family.  He  was  called  on  not  only  to  give 
medical  treatment,  but  to  give  material  relief,  find  jobs, 
"reform"  unruly  children  and  so  on,  all  under  circum- 
stances that  tested  his  ingenuity  to  the  limit. 

I  remember  a  case,  reported  as  "cramps,"  on  which  I 
was  called  one  bitter  cold  midnight.  So  impassable  were 
the  roads  that  I  had  to  walk  the  last  two  miles  on  the  rail- 
road track.  I  carried  only  the  equipment  to  treat  a  case  of 
ordinary  stomach  distress.  What  I  found  when  I  reached 
the  crazy  shack  at  the  end  of  my  trek  was  a  patient  well 
advanced  in  labor.  There  was  no  time  to  go  back  for 
obstetrical  supplies,  and  the  house  was  barren  of  anything 
suggesting  them.  Finally  I  found  a  bit  of  string  and  an  old 
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pair  of  scissors  and  put  them  on  to  boil.  Just  as  the  baby 
was  delivered,  the  one  oil  lamp  sputtered  and  went  out. 
Using  one  safety  pin  and  a  few  eight-penny  nails  I  made 
a  binder  from  an  old  lambrequin  and  presently  departed 
to  return  next  morning  and  complete  my  work.  The  case 
made  a  beautiful  recovery.  Ever  since,  I  have  held  that 
there  are  some  places  where  even  a  self-respecting  germ 
will  not  hang  about. 

After  three  years  I  was  appointed  district  physician  in  a 
small  city  near  Cincinnati.  Here,  too,  the  work  was  as 
much  "social"  and  "welfare"  as  it  was  medical.  One  of 
my  duties  was  examining  school  children  for  communicable 
diseases.  The  idea  of  constructive  and  preventive  medicine 
had  slight  foothold  at  that  time  in  our  city  and  my  rec- 
ommendations for  the  correction  of  physical  defects  met 
with  a  sales  resistance  that  today's  workers  do  not  know. 

However,  these  were  profitable  days  from  an  educa- 
tional viewpoint.  When  you  undress  a  school  child  for  a 
physical  examination  you  learn  many  things,  for  the  con- 
dition of  the  child  and  its  apparel  often  gives  a  clearer  pic- 
ture of  the  home  environment  and  conditions  than  an 
actual  call  would  disclose. 

In  January  1913,  I  was  appointed  physician  at  the  Ham- 
ilton County  Infirmary.  Here  again  it  was  my  job  to  han- 
dle much  of  the  work  now  done  by  the  Social  Service 
Department,  such  as  the  investigation  of  the  physical,  so- 
cial, economic  and  political  status  of  the  applicants. 

BEGINNING  in  1916,  came  three  and  a  half  years  spent 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  France  and 
Belgium,  in  the  uniform  of  the  United  States  Army.  But 
even  under  these  circumstances  I  did  not  find  myself  en- 
tirely divorced  from  social  work.  There  was  the  Mexican 
settlement  that  I  had  to  clean  up— and  make  'em  like  it;  the 
company  of  seventy  illiterate  Negroes  whom  I  taught  to 
write  their  names.  In  France  there  were  endless  personality 
difficulties  to  be  dealt  with — officers,  nurses,  soldiers,  citi- 
zens, local  authorities.  In  the  village  where  our  hospital  was 
situated  tensions  of  many  months'  standing  with  our 
French  employes  were  dissolved  when  one  of  our  doctors, 
who  didn't  fit  in  the  army  and  wanted  to  be  a  pediatri- 
cian, was  assigned  to  operate  a  baby  clinic  for  the  offspring 
of  those  employes  and  their  relatives.  The  thinly  veiled 
animosity  of  the  local  gendarmes  toward  us  melted  away 
when  we  opened  our  canteen  to  them.  I  could  tell  plenty 
of  case  stories  and  I  am  sure  that  r.i;r  modern  case  workers 
would  recognize  the  various  "fhcraji.'cs"'  employed. 

For  nine  years,  from  1920  thiu:;;':  1928,  I  was  health 
commissioner  of  Hamilton  Count., ,  Ohio's  second  most 
populous  county.  Here  I  was  operating  in  that  twilight 
zone  between  public  health  and  public  welfare  but  my 
constant  associates  were  people  actively  engaged  in  rec- 
ognized, organized  social  work. 

The  extent  of  the  overlapping  between  public  health 
and  public  welfare  work  may  be  illustrated  by  a  story 
that  began  with  a  child  who.  under  the  regular  school  ex- 
amination, showed  indications  of  incipient  tuberculosis.  A 
public  health  nurse  followed  the  case  to  the  home.  The 
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father,  we  found,  had  advanced  tuberculosis,  two  of  the 
five  children  had  active  tuberculosis  and  one  showed  evi- 
dence of  the  onset  of  the  disease.  The  other  two  children 
and  the  mother  were  in  dire  need  of  constant  supervision. 
Arrangements  were  made  to  send  the  father  to  the  tuber- 
culous sanatorium  and,  while  he  was  undergoing  treat- 
ment, to  secure  a  mother's  pension  for  the  family.  Every- 
thing seemed  settled  when  the  family  reneged  and  said 
that  the  father  would  remain  at  home.  Why  ?  Because,  as 
we  at  length  discovered,  there  had  been  no  marriage  cere- 
mony and  the  family  was  not  eligible  for  the  mother's  pen- 
sion. A  ceremony  was  indicated,  but  the  parents  objected 
because  of  what  neighbors  might  say  and  because  the  chil- 
dren "would  be  hollered  at  in  school." 

We  then  secured  for  them  a  special  P.D.P.  (please  don't 
publish)  license  and  I  bespoke  the  services  of  my  old  army 
chaplain  to  perform  the  ceremony.  The  wedding  arrange- 
ments were  all  set,  but  again  the  participants  balked,  this 
time  on  religious  grounds.  The  mother's  people  were  Bible- 
belt  Protestants,  the  father's  were  Catholic.  Both  sides  of 
the  house,  or  so  it  seemed,  could  "take"  the  fact  of  the 
five  illegitimate  children  but  not  the  formality  of  a  wed- 
ing  ceremony.  So  again  the  marriage  was  called  off,  with 
health  conditions  in  the  home  becoming  increasingly  serious. 

Finally,  the  mother  became  convinced  that  the  solution 
lay  in  her  embracing  the  faith  of  the  father.  I  then  went 
to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  R.  Marcellus  Wagner,  head  of  the 
Catholic  Charities,  and  told  him  the  whole  story.  He  was 
wise  and  helpful  and  eventually  we  had  a  wedding.  The 
health  commissioner  as  best  man,  the  public  health  nurse 
as  bridesmaid,  the  father  in  a  new  suit  and  the  bride  carry- 
ing two  babies,  one  unborn,  with  a  two-year-old  tugging 
at  her  skirts,  constituted  the  wedding  party.  The  father 
went  to  the  "San,"  the  mother  got  her  pension  and,  with 
the  aid  of  relatives,  moved  to  a  five-acre  plot  in  the  suburbs, 
where  with  a  cow  and  some  chickens  she  started  her  family 
on  the  road  to  rehabilitation  and  health.  Whether  I  am  a 
social  worker  or  not  I  think  that  fhis  was  social  work  by 
any  definition. 

At  the  end  of  nine  years  as  health  commissioner,  I  found 
myself  on  the  governing  boards  of  the  Visiting  Nurses  As- 
sociation, the  Anti-Tuberculosis  League,  the  Public  Health 
Federation  and  the  Heart  Council,  as  well  as  the  recipient 
of  a  medal  for  five  years'  continuous,  meritorious  service 


to  the  Girl  Scouts.  I  was  also  active  on  several  committees 
of  the  local  chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

During  1929  and  1930  I  served  as  director  of  health 
for  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  again  found  that  there  is  no 
distinct  differentiation  between  the  activities  of  the  health 
and  welfare  departments. 

Then  came  two  years  as  associate  executive  secretary  of 
the  Ohio  Public  Health  Association,  with  my  efforts  di- 
rected toward  the  organization  of  local  anti-tuberculosis 
societies.  During  this  period  1  attended  the  first  Great 
Lakes  Institute  of  Social  and  Health  Workers  at  Geneva, 
Wis.,  thus  deepening  my  contacts  with  social  workers. 

Returning  to  Cincinnati  at  the  beginning  of  1932,  I  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Hamilton  County  Home 
and  Chronic  Disease  Hospital,  an  institution  which  cares 
for  some  1100  indigent  and  chronically  ill  persons.  By 
that  time  I  knew  social  work  when  I  saw — or  did — it,  and 
although  my  position  was  nominally  in  the  field  of  med- 
ical care  the  major  portion  of  the  work  was  social  work. 

For  six  years  now  I  have  been  engaged  in  work  for  the 
indigent,  infirm  and  chronically  ill,  cooperating  hand  in 
hand  with  the  officers  and  social  workers  in  the  private 
social  agencies  of  the  city  and  in  the  welfare  department, 
the  children's  court,  the  adult  probation  department,  the 
mothers'  pension  department  and  all  the  other  divisions  of 
the  county  government  that  are  concerned  with  public  wel- 
fare work.  Increasingly  I  have  been  drawn  into  the  local 
activities  of  social  work  agencies  serving  on  more  boards 
and  committees  than  I  like  to  count.  My  constant  associ- 
ates are  social  workers:  we  speak  the  same  language,  have 
the  same  approach  to  problems  of  social  welfare,  work  for 
the  same  objectives. 

Well,  Miss  Bailey,  there  is  the  record — thirty  years  of 
constant  activity  in  what,  by  no  nicety  of  vocabulary  can 
be  called  anything  but  social  work,  even  though  the  ap- 
proach was  from  the  angle  of  public  health.  Yet  I  am  in- 
eligible for  membership  in  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers  because  I  never  have  had  three  hundred 
hours  of  properly  supervised  field  work  with  an  "ac- 
credited" organization.  In  spite  of  the  experience  I  have 
accumulated  I  find  that  all  I  can  do  is  to  sit  on  the  vari- 
ous boards  that  hire  and  fire  members  of  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers. 

So  again,  Miss  Bailey,  I  ask  you — am  I  a  social  worker? 


Old   Age   Reserve 

Hv  BEULAH  AMIDON 


FOR  months,  the  Old  Age  Reserve  has  been  a  storm 
center.  Anti-administration  editorial  writers  and  col- 
umnists have  warned  workers  who  are  paying  old 
security  taxes  out  of  the  weekly  pay  envelope:  "the 
rnment  is  playing  ducks  and  drakes  with  the  social 
rity  money" ;  "no  use  counting  on  that  money  for 
our  old  age — it  won't  be  there."  Because  of  the  resulting 
nfusion  and  anxiety  it  seems  worthwhile  to  look  briefly 
lit  the  Old  Age  Reserve,  in  practice  and  in  principle. 
I  John  Jones  is  a  punch  press  operator  earning  $30  a  week, 
nut  in  his  pay  envelope  John  Jones  receives  $29.70  and  a 
potation  that  the  employer  has  deducted  30  cents  for  the 
jj'ld  age  security  tax.  To  this  contribution  of  John's,  his 
Imployer  adds  a  30  cent  payroll  tax.  Periodically  the  em- 


ployer makes  his  report  and  forwards  contributions  from  his 
plant  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  What  happens  to 
the  money?  The  money  goes  into  the  General  Fund  as  do 
all  other  moneys  received  by  the  government — the  funds 
deposited  in  Postal  Savings  and  invested  in  "baby  bonds," 
for  example,  as  well  as  income  tax  receipts,  postal  receipts, 
import  duties,  and  so  on.  The  General  Fund  can  only  be 
used  as  authorized  by  congressional  appropriation.  Title  II 
of  the  social  security  act  authorizes  Congress  to  appropri- 
ate annually  to  an  Old  Age  Reserve  Account  in  the  U.S. 
Treasury  an  amount  sufficient  to  provide  for  old  age  benefit 
payments,  on  a  reserve  basis.  This  means  that  the  amount 
of  the  appropriations  shall  take  into  account  not  only  the 
sums  which  must  be  paid  out  in  claims  during  the  fiscal 
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year,  but  also  the  increasing  future  demands  on  the  fund. 

In  comparable  fashion,  a  family,  considering  the  year's 
budget,  takes  into  account  not  only  the  necessary  expendi- 
tures over  the  next  twelve  months  for  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
medical  care,  and  so  on,  but  also  the  fact  that  fifteen  years 
hence  little  Jim  will  be  ready  for  college.  The  sum  Jim  will 
need  at  Siwash  in  1953  must  be  considered  in  drawing  up 
the  family  budget  in  1938.  Jim's  parents  may  put  aside  a 
fixed  amount  each  year  in  the  savings  bank  for  the  boy's 
college  course,  or  take  out  educational  insurance,  or  invest 
in  stocks  or  bonds,  or  make  any  one  of  several  other  arrange- 
ments. The  social  security  act  gives  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  no  leeway.  He  must  invest  such  portion  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  to  the  Old  Age  Reserve  Account  as  is 
not,  in  his  judgment,  required  for  current  withdrawals,  and 
he  is  limited  in  his  investment  to  interest-bearing  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  or  obligations  guaranteed  as  to 
both  principal  and  interest  by  the  United  States,  yielding 
not  less  than  3  percent  per  annum.  This  means  that  the 
Treasury  sells  its  obligations  to  the  Old  Age  Reserve,  and 
the  receipts  from  such  sales  are  treated  exactly  as  though 
the  obligations  had  been  sold  in  the  market.  This  flow  of 
funds  into  and  out  of  the  Old  Age  Reserve  Account  may 
be  followed  in  the  weekly  Treasury  statements.  Up  to  the 
end  of  March,  $636,100,000  had  been  invested  to  the  credit 
of  the  Old  Age  Reserve,  and  $577,447,532  had  been  col- 
lected from  the  taxes  for  old  age  insurance  purposes. 

Suppose  little  Jim's  parents  decide  to  provide  for  Jim's 
college  course  by  making  a  weekly  deposit  in  the  savings 
bank.  Each  week,  Jim  Sr.  hands  two  dollars  through  the 
wicket  to  the  teller  in  the  local  savings  bank.  The  teller 
makes  an  entry  in  the  depositor's  bankbook,  puts  the  deposit 
slip  on  the  spindle,  counts  the  money  into  the  till.  What 
becomes  of  the  money?  The  bank  does  not  hoard  the  cur- 
rency— it  invests  it.  And  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  investments 
which  the  bank  or  a  mutual  life  insurance  company  may 
make  under  the  state  banking  laws,  you  will  find  listed 
"government  bonds." 

A  widely-quoted  columnist  recently  stated  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  taking  the  old  age  security  funds  "to 
run  the  government"  and  putting  in  the  account  "pieces  of 
paper"  or  "I.O.U.'s."  And  in  a  sense,  of  course,  this  is 
what  the  Secretary  is  doing.  For  what  is  a  check,  a  stock 
certificate,  a  note,  a  bond  but  a  "piece  of  paper,"  an  evidence 
of  indebtedness,  its  value  in  the  end  dependent  wholly  upon 
the  resources  and  the  integrity  of  the  signer  of  the  "piece  of 
paper"?  If  the  government  goes  bankrupt,  neither  its  bonds 
nor  its  currency  has  value.  But  the  fact  that  the  Treasury, 
instead  of  the  savings  bank,  holds  the  obligations  which  rep- 
resent payments  into  the  Old  Age  Reserve  does  not  change 
the  character  of  the  transaction  or  of  the  bond. 

IN  charging  that  the  Old  Age  Reserve  is  mishandled, 
critics  of  the  scheme  are  playing  on  the  fact  that 
few  of  us  know  anything  about  the  workings  of  finance.  To 
say  that  the  money  contributed  by  wage  earners  and  their 
employers  is  being  "spent,"  to  call  government  bonds  "pieces 
of  paper"  and  "I.O.U.'s"  is  to  stir  up  a  lot  of  fear  and 
misunderstanding.  The  Old  Age  Reserve  is  as  "safe"  as 
the  government  of  the  United  States.  That  is,  invested  in 
government  bonds,  it  is  as  safe  as  any  money  can  be  in  an 
uncertain  world.  The  clamor,  however,  has  obscured  other 
aspects  of  the  Old  Age  Reserve  which  need  the  widest 
possible  understanding  and  discussion. 

Two  factors  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  considering  the 


reasons  for  an  Old  Age  Reserve.  First  is  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  persons  who  will  be  eligible  for  benefits  year  by  year, 
with  the  addition  to  each  year's  load  of  those  reaching  the 
age  of  eligibility  in  the  following  year — a  number  which 
mortality  tables  show  will  far  exceed  the  number  of  annui- 
tants who  will  die  each  year,  though  the  scheme  will 
eventually  reach  a  state  of  equilibrium.  Second  is  the  in- 
creasing proportion  of  the  aged  in  the  population,  due  to 
the  increasing  life  span,  the  limitations  on  immigration,  the 
falling  birthrate.  Thus  benefit  payments  in  1942,  when  the 
plan  begins  to  pay,  will  amount  to  about  $52  million;  in 
1980,  payments  will  be  some  $3500  million;  the  peak  will 
not  be  reached  before  the  year  2000,  and  after  that  the 
steep  upward  "curve"  will  flatten  out  to  a  fairly  level  line. 
When  the  program  is  in  full  swing,  contributions  equivalent 
approximately  to  5  percent  of  wages  and  5  percent  of  pay- 
roll (10  percent  in  all)  will  be  required  to  meet  benefit 
payments  on  the  present  scale,  computed  on  the  basis  of 
average  annual  earnings  of  $1100  a  year  over  a  forty-five 
year  period  for  the  workers  included  in  the  plan.  But  under 
the  present  scheme,  contributions  will  not  exceed  3  percent 
from  employers,  3  percent  from  employes.  The  balance  is  to 
be  made  up  by  interest  on  the  reserve  which,  it  is  estimated, 
will  eventually  reach  the  staggering  total  of  $47  billion. 
This  interest  will  have  to  come  out  of  general  taxation. 

"But,"  John  Jones  objects,  "I  have  made  my  contribution 
to  the  reserve — must  I  also  help  pay  interest  on  the  money 
I  have  already  paid  in?" 

THAT  depends  on  how  the  Old  Age  Reserve  is  used.  If 
used  to  cut  down  the  publicly  held  national  debt,  then  it 
represents  a  saving,  not  a  further  liability.  Go  back  to  little 
Jim  and  his  college  fund.  Perhaps  instead  of  putting  aside 
savings  to  meet  that  future  charge,  Jim's  parents  decide  to 
pay  off  the  mortgage  on  the  house,  and  liquidate  a  note  at 
the  bank.  When  the  time  comes,  they  will  have  to  pay  Jim's 
college  expenses.  But  they  will  not  have  to  pay  Jim's  college 
expenses  plus  the  interest  on  the  mortgage  and  the  note. 
They  will  have  made  their  savings  not  by  accumulating  a 
fund  in  the  savings  bank,  but  by  releasing  future  income. 
The  analogy  is  not  exact  (analogies  seldom  are),  but  it  may 
help  make  clear  the  troublesome  point  that  a  reserve  used  to 
reduce  the  national  debt  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  years 
ahead,  money  "saved." 

There  is,  however,  the  possibility  that,  with  the  Old  Age 
Reserve  to  include  in  its  calculations,  Congress  will  be 
tempted  to  carelessness  in  appropriations,  that  the  money 
will  not  be  used  to  reduce  the  national  debt  but  rather  to 
make  it  possible  to  pile  up  the  debt  unnecessarily,  because  the 
reserve  is  at  hand.  Most  human  beings,  being  human,  are 
less  careful  to  make  every  dollar  do  full  duty  when  some 
little  windfall  has  unexpectedly  sweetened  the  bank  balance, 
or  when  there  is  a  sum  of  money  not  immediately  needed 
lying  in  the  savings  account.  Further,  the  presence  of  the 
reserve  is  apt  to  prove  a  constant  temptation  to  pressure 
groups  to  campaign  for  increased  benefits,  without  regard 
to  the  effect  on  the  solvency  of  the  scheme. 

Much  more  fundamental  is  the  danger  of  so  large  a  re- 
serve to  the  total  economy  of  the  country.  Speaking  gen- 
erally, the  money  put  into  the  Old  Age  Reserve  by  wage 
earners  and  their  employers  is  not  money  which  would  other- 
wise be  "saved,"  that  is,  added  to  the  invested  portion  of 
the  national  income.  Except  for  the  fact  of  the  old  age 
benefit  scheme,  these  are  funds  which  would  be  spent,  in- 
general,  for  consumers'  goods.  Take  John  Jones'  30  cents. 
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If  it  were  not  deducted  by  his  employer  and  invested  by 
his  government,  that  30  cents  would  be  absorbed  in  the 
ucekly  budget  of  the  Jones  family,  to  buy  six  pounds  of 
>u(jar,  three  quarts  of  milk,  school  supplies  for  little  Jim, 
or  tobacco  for  the  wage  earner.  Multiply  John's  30  cents — 
consider  that  the  old  age  security  t.iv^  u>llected  will  eventu- 
ally reach  $2  billion  a  year,  and  it  is  clear  why  thoughtful 
economists  fear  the  effects  of  such  a  dislocation  of  our 
spending-investment  balance. 

T)K<  »'<  ) \KNTS  of  the  reserve  hold  it  is  as  necessary  in 
f  a  vast  social  insurance  scheme  as  in  a  private  life  insur- 
ance company.  But  Abraham  Epstein,  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  Social  Security,  has  recently  objected: 

A  government  does  not  need  a  reserve  to  pay  benefits  be- 
cause unlike  a  private  insurance  company,  it  does  not  rely 
solely  on  premiums  but  rather  on  its  unlimited  power  of 
taxation.  Social  insurance  funds  are  derived  not  from  voluntary 
contributions  but  from  enforced  taxes.  A  participant  in  a 
government  plan  cannot  discontinue  his  payments  as  a  private 
policyholder  can.  Unlike  a  private  insurance  company  also,  a 
nation  cannot  invest  its  funds  in  private  industry  and  share  in 
the  profits.  It  invests  funds  only  in  its  own  securities  and  pays 
interest  to  itself.  The  building  up  of  huge  governmental  social 
insurance  reserves  is  therefore  not  only  an  empty  gesture  in 
terms  of  the  future  because  of  the  rapid  changes  in  the  value 
of  money,  but  reserves  of  such  astronomical  sums  as  $47  bil- 
lion are  fraught  with  the  gravest  economic  and  social  danger, 
since  they  freeze  sorely  needed  purchasing  power. 

The  building  up  of  an  Old  Age  Reserve  rests  on  certain 
assumptions  in  regard  to  the  old  age  insurance  plan  in  this 
country:  1.  It  is  to  be  a  pay-as-you-go  scheme.  (Carelessly 
used,  this  phrase  means  that  in-payments  equal  out-payments 
in  any  one  year.  But  in  a  realistic  sense,  a  pay-as-you-go 
scheme  must  make  provision,  as  does  the  Old  Age  Reserve, 
not  only  for  immediate  charges  but  for  specific  future  obliga- 
tions) ;  2.  Payments  are  to  be  on  a  sliding  scale,  based  on 
the  amount  and  duration  of  contributions;  3.  Total  wage 
and  payroll  taxes  are  never  to  increase  above  6  percent; 
that  is,  the  plan  is  to  pay  for  itself — there  is  to  be  no  subsidy 
from  general  tax  funds. 

What  are  the  alternatives  to  an  Old  Age  Reserve  on  the 
scale  these  assumptions  require? 

First,  the  scheme  could  be  taken  off  the  real  pay-as-you-go 
basis,  which  attempts  to  provide  for  accrued  liability  as  well 
as  for  immediate  obligations.  Contributions  could  be  cut 
down  to  the  point  where  they  would  cover  only  the  benefit 
payments  for  each  year,  actuarial!}'  computed,  plus  a  small 
contingent  reserve,  and  a  margin  to  provide  the  present 
unearned  benefits  for  low  income  groups  and  for  those  who 
have  come  into  the  scheme  within  a  few  years  of  the  benefit 
age.  This  would  leave  to  the  oncoming  generations  the  whole 
problem  of  financing  old  age  benefits  as  the  total  obligation 
increases  with  the  increasing  numbers  of  annuitants  reach- 
ing the  age  of  sixty-five,  and  the  increasing  proportion  of 
the  aged  in  the  population.  This  might  mean  a  reduction  in 
wage  and  payroll  taxes  in  the  years  immediately  ahead,  but 
it  would  mean  an  increased  future  tax  rate.  Or  it  might 
mean  earlier  payments,  increased  coverage  or  higher  benefits 
at  once,  with  no  change  in  the  current  tax  rate,  and  with 
future  obligations  proportionately  heavier. 

Second,  we  could  abandon  the  present  sliding  scale  bene- 
fits, and  adopt  a  flat  rate  in  line  with  the  rates  set  in  other 
countries.  As  it  is  framed  today,  the  American  scheme,  when 
it  is  in  full  operation,  will  pay  benefits  of  $10  to  $85  a 
month,  as  compared  with  $10  a  month  in  England  to  all 
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annuitants.  Flat  rates  would  greatly  simplify  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  plan,  and  effect  a  considerable  saving  in  over- 
head, in  addition  to  the  economy  of  a  lower  average  rate. 
How  far  such  benefits  would  have  to  be  supplemented  out 
of  public  relief  funds  is  another  problem. 

Third,  the  scheme  could  be  reorganized  on  the  basis  of 
a  contribution  out  of  general  taxation.  The  principle  that 
every  stratum  of  society  should  share  in  the  cost  of  old  age 
dependency  through  general  taxation  has  been  accepted  in 
all  other  countries  which  have  established  an  old  age  benefit 
system,  and  such  a  provision  in  the  American  measure  was 
recommended  by  the  advisory  council  and  the  technical  staff 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Economic  Security.  As 
finally  adopted,  however,  the  cost  of  the  scheme  in  this 
country  is  borne  by  the  beneficiaries  and  their  employers  and 
the  benefits  are  limited  to  less  than  half  the  wage  earning 
population.  The  question  has  been  raised  whether  it 
would  be  just  or  politically  expedient  to  attempt  to  draw  on 
general  tax  funds  to  supplement  old  age  security  taxes  with- 
out increasing  the  coverage  of  the  plan — the  farmer  and  the 
small  shopkeeper  might  reasonably  object  to  being  taxed  to 
provide  old  age  insurance  in  which  they  do  not  share.  But 
with  or  without  wider  coverage,  a  contribution  from  general 
tax  funds  to  the  scheme  would  spread  over  the  public  gen- 
erally the  cost  of  the  somewhat  higher  ratios  of  annuities 
to  earnings  of  the  present  aged  and  middle  aged,  instead  of 
throwing  it  entirely  on  the  younger  workers;  that  is,  it 
would  penalize  all  the  people,  rather  than  one  age  group, 
for  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  lagged  behind  other 
countries  in  establishing  an  old  age  insurance  scheme.  Fur- 
ther, it  might  make  unnecessary  a  large  reserve  fund  with- 
out reducing  benefits  or  increasing  old  age  security  taxes. 

In  considering  alternatives  to  the  present  method  of 
financing  old  age  security,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
large  reserve  is  necessary  if  the  benefits  now  provided  are 
to  be  financed  solely  from  a  6  percent  wage  and  payroll  tax. 
There  is  considerable  agitation  in  favor  of  increased  mini- 
mum payments  as  well  as  broader  coverage,  since  $10  a 
month  cannot  be  viewed  as  "security"  for  anyone. 

It  would  seem  advisable  to  make  any  desired  changes  in 
minimum  benefit  payments  and  coverage  before  modifying 
the  reserve  plan.  Clearly  the  revenue  needed  to  finance  ex- 
tensions of  the  present  plan  would  materially  affect  calcula- 
tions as  to  the  reserve. 

SOME  years  will  elapse  before  the  Old  Age  Reserve,  un- 
der the  present  scheme,  reaches  formidable  proportions. 
It  would  probably  allay  current  fears  and  re-focus  current 
discussion  if  the  Social  Security  Board  would  announce,  as 
a  matter  of  policy,  that  the  Old  Age  Reserve  will  not  be 
allowed  to  fall  below  $4  or  $5  billion,  once  that  point  is 
reached,  nor  rise  above  $15  billion  without  a  public  reexami- 
nation  of  the  financial  provisions  of  the  social  security  act. 
A  reserve  of  $5  billion  would  cover  a  decline  of  50  percent 
in  payroll  taxes  for  three  years  when  benefits  reach  their 
1980  level,  and  would  provide  for  a  longer  period  of  de- 
pression before  that  time.  A  maximum  limit  of  $15  billion 
is  high  enough  to  justify  the  continuation  of  the  present  tax 
rates  for  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Such  a  floor-and- 
ceiling  policy  would  enable  us  to  gain  experience  in  handling 
these  reserve  funds,  and  to  make  necessary  changes  and  im- 
provements in  the  whole  system  of  old  age  security.  It  would 
also  provide  a  "breathing  space"  for  widespread,  informed 
consideration  of  all  aspects  of  the  plan.  And  it  is  on  such 
public  review  and  discu-M<m  that  any  -ocial  insurance  scheme 
must  depend  for  its  sound  functioning  and  development. 
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Politics  and  Relief 

A)  the  campaign  progresses,  the  issue  of  politics  and 
relief  appears  as  a  double  question,  both  forks  of 
which  are  in  the  headlines:  Is  there  political  coercion  of 
relief  clients  with  forced  contributions  to  campaign  funds? 
Are  relief  clients  justified  in  making  voluntary  contribu- 
tions to  campaign  funds?  In  a  recent  statement,  Harry  L. 
Hopkins,  WPA  administrator,  answers  both  questions  with 
a  forthright  "No."  Mr.  Hopkins  stated  that  the  charge 
that  responsible  WPA  officials  had  told  workers  on  relief 
how  to  vote  had  never  been  substantiated,  in  spite  of  re- 
peated attempts  to  do  so.  He  declared  that  the  three  mil- 
lion WPA  workers  need  have  no  fear  of  their  jobs  be- 
cause they  vote  as  they  please,  or  because  they  refuse  to 
respond  to  solicitation  for  campaign  contributions. 

On  the  question  of  voluntary  contributions,  Mr.  Hop- 
kins said,  "I  suppose  it's  legal  enough,  but  I  just  don't 
like  the  idea  of  getting  money  from  these  people  for  polit- 
ical purposes.  What  they  need  to  do  is  to  spend  their 
money  for  food  and  clothing." 

David  Lasser,  president  of  the  Workers'  Alliance,  left- 
wing  organization  of  the  unemployed  and  of  workers  on 
relief,  announced  that  the  alliance  will  raise  a  $50,000 
campaign  fund.  The  plan,  as  Mr.  Lasser  explained  it  in 
a  statement  to  the  press,  is  to  use  the  fund  nationally, 
keeping  an  accounting  which,  if  requested,  he  will  submit 
to  the  Senate  campaign  investigating  committee.  Mr.  Las- 
ser said  the  purpose  of  the  fund  is  "to  make  clear  to  the 
unemployed  and  WPA  workers  what  the  political  issues 
are  in  the  campaign  and  where  the  interests  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  WPA  workers  lie.  On  the  basis  of  our  plans 
we  believe  we  are  justified,  legally  and  morally." 

The  Second  World  Youth  Congress 

DELEGATES  and  observers,  representing  youth  or- 
ganizations of  fifty-five  countries — not  including 
Italy,  Germany  or  Russia,  and  including  only  observers 
from  Japan — concluded  their  second  parliament  of  the 
world's  young  people  on  August  23.  The  meeting,  held  at 
Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  lasted  a  week.  The 
keynote  was  peace  and  social  justice.  Despite  differences  of 
opinion  on  methods  of  attaining  peace,  the  final  resolution 
pledged  support  of  "necessary  concerted  action  to  prevent 
aggression  and  to  bring  it  to  an  end."  To  this  implication  of 
force,  if  necessary,  embodied  in  part  of  the  six  resolutions, 
which  were  adopted,  there  was  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
minority  of  the  American  delegation,  largely  representing 
rural,  religious,  pacifist  and  socialist  groups. 

Although  the  proceedings  were  conducted  with  all  the 
decorum  of  a  League  of  Nations  session,  with  translation 
devices  in  English,  Spanish  and  French,  the  net  result  of 
the  congress  cannot  be  counted  in  the  final  resolutions,  the 
reports  of  the  four  commissions  on  youth's  problems  in  the 
modern  world,  or  the  formulations  of  the  special  interest 
groups  concerned  with  students,  labor,  agriculture  and 
religion.  Rather,  the  significant  thing  was  the  fact  that 
more  than  five  hundred  delegates — augmented  by  more 
than  that  number  of  observers  and  visitors,  from  all  parts 


of  the  world — got  to  know  one  another,  and  one  another's 
problems  and  pleasures,  in  a  hospitable  setting  made  possi- 
ble by  President  Henry  Noble  MacCracken  of  Vassar.  Dr. 
MacCracken,  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished Americans  addressed  the  congress.  However,  it 
was  the  statements  and  deliberations  of  the  youths  them- 
selves that  really  counted. 

Charges  that  communist  influences  dominated  the  or- 
ganization of  the  congress  or  misled  its  sponsors  were  eas- 
ily dispelled  by  the  meeting  itself.  Whatever  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  youth's  assumption  of  new  responsibilities  for 
the  future,  the  paradox  that  they  face  was  vividly  dem- 
onstrated by  the  number  of  representatives  of  subject  peo- 
ples, colonial  or  mandated,  who  now  are  deprived  of  de- 
mocracy by  the  imperialism  of  some  of  the  great  democratic 
nations  with  whom  the  majority  of  the  youths  present  per- 
force were  compelled  by  events  to  cast  their  lot. 

Civil  Liberties'  Balance  Sheet 

THE  day  after  Independence  Day  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  issued  its  annual  report.  On  the  whole 
it  is  a  heartening  document,  recording  progress  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  law  for  force,  and  comparatively  few  repressive 
new  laws  or  injunctions  in  labor  disputes.  But  the  title  of 
the  report,  "Eternal  Vigilance,"  as  well  as  some  of  its  con- 
tents, permit  little  complacency.  Its  list  of  cities  and  areas 
where  "repression  is  so  continuous  as  to  stand  out  over 
others"  includes  Jersey  City,  dominated  by  the  politic 
machine  of  Mayor  Frank  Hague;  Harlan  County,  Ken- 
tucky ;  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  and  San  Antonio,  Tex.  The  con- 
tinued imprisonment  of  Tom  Mooney,  the  Memorial  Day- 
clash  between  police  and  Republic  Steel  workers  in  South 
Chicago,  the  Senate  filibuster  against  the  anti-lynching  bill, 
the  acquittal  of  five  Florida  policemen  of  the  murder  of 
Joseph  Shoemaker,  and  the  forced  labor  by  cotton  planters 
in  Georgia  are  among  the  outstanding  causes  celebres  which 
the  report  deplores.  In  marked  contrast  to  previous  experi- 
ence of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  "more  issues 
affecting  the  rights  of  German-American  Nazis  to  carry 
on  their  propaganda  arose  during  the  past  year  than  those 
affecting  communists.  .  .  .  Only  a  few  cases  of  interfer- 
ence with  their  [communist]  civil  liberties  arose."  The 
union  lists  among  pending  issues  the  legislative  recommen- 
dations of  the  Senate  committee  on  civil  liberties,  and  the 
investigation  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
of  radio  practices  restricting  freedom  of  the  air. 

The  Medical  Battle  Front 

ON  the  basis  of  a  preliminary  investigation  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  Assistant  Attorney  General  Thur- 
man  Arnold  threatened  last  month  to  lay  before  a  grand 
jury  evidence  that  the  American  Medical  Association  and 
its  affiliate,  the  District  of  Columbia  Medical  Society, 
have  violated  the  anti-trust  laws  by  trying  to  prevent  the 
Group  Health  Association,  Inc.,  from  functioning.  The 
Health  Association,  a  medical  cooperative,  was  organized  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  about  a  year  ago  by  some  2500 
government  employes,  most  of  them  in  the  lower  salary 
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brackets,  to  provide  low  cost  medical  care  on  a  prepaid 
basis,  similar  to  the  plan  of  sixty  associations  now  in  opera- 
tion in  this  country  and  of  264  such  organizations  in  Great 
Britain.  The  District  Medical  Society  has  vigorously  op- 
posed the  scheme.  Mr.  Arnold  stated  that  in  its  fight  against 
the  cooperative  the  society  has  resorted  to  threatened  ex- 
pulsion from  the  medical  society  of  doctors  who  accept  em- 
ployment by  the  Group,  or  who  take  part  in  medical 
consultations  with  Group  doctors  ;  and  expulsion  from 
Washington  hospitals  of  staff  doctors  of  the  Group  Health 
.-Wociation.  Mr.  Arnold  declared  that  the  object  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  suggesting  a  grand  jury  inquiry 
with  possible  prosecution  under  the  anti-trust  laws  is  "with 
the  idea  of  keeping  the  situation  free  from  restraint,"  so 
that  voluntary  groups  can  experiment  in  the  field. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  Department  of  Justice 
move,  three  members  of  the  Medical  Society  filed  in  the 
I  S.  District  Court  in  Washington  a  suit  to  restrain  the 
Group  Health  Association  from  carrying  forward  its  pro- 
gram. In  a  statement  issued  in  connection  with  the  suit, 
the  Medical  Society  declared  that  its  opposition  to  the 
Group  Health  Association  is  not  based  on  "selfish  reasons," 
but  on  the  conviction  that  "the  best  interests  of  the  public 
are  not  being  served"  by  the  medical  cooperative.  The  s.tate- 
ment  adds  that  the  Medical  Society  itself  is  "working  on 
a  plan  to  provide  medical  care  to  the  low  income  group 
on  a  monthly  payment  basis,"  and  that  the  plan  will  be 
considered  at  a  meeting  of  the  society  early  in  October. 

Whether  or  not  a  criminal  action  under  the  anti-trust 
laws  will  lie  in  this  case  may  be  doubtful,  but  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  the  government  is  in  earnest  about  putting 
medical  care  within  the  reach  of  millions  now  deprived  of 
it.  The  Department  of  Justice  has  announced  that  it  will 
ask  Congress  for  more  effective  legislation  if  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  District  Medical  Society  can- 
not be  prosecuted  under  the  present  anti-trust  laws,  or  if 
they  refuse  to  accept  a  consent  decree. 

Wages  and  Hours 


"  AND  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  soul,"  said 
./""Y.  Chief  Clerk  Samuel  J.  Gompers  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  son  of  the  great  AF  of  L  leader,  as 
Elmer  F.  Andrews  of  New  York  was  sworn  in  as  admin- 
istrator of  the  new  federal  wages  and  hours  law.  It  is  Mr. 
Andrews'  job  to  set  up  and  keep  in  smooth  running  order 
the  machinery  which  will  administer  the  vast  experimental 
legislation  that  attempts  to  set  a  ceiling  for  hours  of  work, 
a  floor  for  wages  in  industries  engaged  in  or  affecting  the 
flow  of  interstate  commerce.  That  the  law  is  disappointing 
to  labor  and  resented  by  many  employing  groups  does  not 
simplify  the  task  the  administrator  faces.  He  brings  to  his 
new  post  an  engineer's  practical  grasp  of  facts  and  forces 
(he  took  his  C.E.  at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
practiced  his  profession  in  this  country  and  abroad)  and 
also  the  administrative  skill  demonstrated  during  his  ten 
years  in  the  New  York  State  Labor  Department,  first  as 
Frances  Perkins'  deputy  and  later  as  industrial  commis- 
sioner. As  head  of  the  New  York  Labor  Department,  he 
has  been  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  state  labor 
law,  as  well  as  the  unemployment  insurance  law,  minimum 
^r  law  for  women  and  minors,  and  other  complex 
measures. 

In  mid-August,  Mr.  Andrews  set  up  the  first  of  the 
boards  which  will  recommend  standards  of  wages  and 
hours  for  each  industry.  Donald  M.  Nelson,  vice-president 


of  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company,  will  head  the  textile  in- 
dustry committee,  the  other  members  of  which  have  not 
been  announced  at  this  writing.  Other  boards  will  prob- 
ably be  organized  and  begin  their  studies  at  once,  although 
the  act  does  not  become  operative  until  late  October. 

Frieda  Miller,  head  of  the  Division  of  Women  in  In- 
dustry and  Minimum  Wage,  has  been  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Lehman  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Andrews 
as  New  York's  industrial  commissioner.  Miss  Miller  has 
named  Kate  Papert,  a  member  of  her  staff  for  eleven  years, 
as  acting  director  of  the  minimum  wage  division. 

Meeting  at  Antigonish 


•  OOPERATION,  education,  economics  were  the 
V_>  themes  that  ran  through  the  discussion  from  the  plat- 
form and  the  floor  of  the  Rural  and  Industrial  Conference 
at  St.  Francis  Xavier  University,  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia, 
last  month.  The  background  of  the  gathering,  which 
brought  together  more  than  a  thousand  participants,  includ- 
ing several  hundred  from  the  United  States,  was  the  co- 
operative movement  which  is  re-making  the  lives  of  fishing, 
mining  and  farming  communities  of  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces. [See  Survey  Graphic,  June  1938,  page  340.]  Essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  the  producers'  and  consumers'  coop- 
eratives, the  conference  speakers  brought  out,  is  the  adult 
education  movement  developed  under  the  leadership  of  the 
university  extension  division  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Prince  Edward  Island.  In  New  Brunswick,  in 
the  winter  of  1936-7,  there  were  450  study  clubs  of  about 
ten  members  each.  Last  winter,  this  number  had  increased 
to  615.  Said  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  J.  Tompkins  ("Father  Jim- 
my") :  "Adult  education  is  not  for  illiterates  only.  It  should 
be  designed  for  the  best  brains  we  have  to  wrestle  with 
the  worst  problems  we  have  —  want  and  frustrated  lives  lit- 
erally crushed  under  a  heritage  of  plenty  which  people  can- 
not get  their  hands  on." 

One  day's  session  of  the  conference  explored  the  possi- 
bility of  "security  against  sickness"  through  various  forms 
of  cooperative  medicine,  including  the  Cape  Breton  plan 
of  "group  payment  with  individual  practice." 

Among  the  conference  resolutions  was  one  urging  a  "ju- 
dicious land  settlement  plan"  for  native  sons  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia and  selected  British  immigrant  families;  and  one  favor- 
ing the  inclusion  of  a  study  of  cooperative  principles  in  the 
school  curricula. 

And  So  On  .  .  . 

THE  Social  Workers  Committee  to  Aid  Spanish  Democ- 
racy (381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York)  is  cooperating 
in  the  American  Relief  Ship  Campaign  which  hopes  to 
send  a  relief  ship  in  late  September  with  a  cargo  of  5000 
tons  of  food,  milk,  medical  supplies  and  clothing  for  the 
refugee  population  of  Spain.  At  the  National  Conference  in 
Seattle,  Linton  Swift,  reporting  on  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee, stated  that  $17,000  had  been  raised  to  help  pro- 
vide food,  clothing  and  shelter  for  destitute  Spanish  chil- 
dren. •  •  Allied  Youth,  Inc.  calls  the  attention  of  Ameri- 
can consumers  to  their  1936  bill  for  legally  consumed  liq- 
uor. Figured  at  a  minimum  of  $3500  million,  it  amounts, 
roughly,  to  50  percent  of  the  current  annual  total  of  fed- 
eral government  expenditures.  •  •  Ten  savings  banks  have 
announced  their  intention  of  applying  for  licenses  to  write 
low  cost  life  insurance  under  New  York  State's  recently 
enacted  legislation,  which  goes  into  effect  January  1,  1939. 
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The  Social  Front 


Schools   and    Education 

'  I  *HE  will  to  learn  is  no  monopoly  of 
youth  if  a  WPA  class  in  English  on 
New  York's  lower  East  Side  is  any 
indication.  Eighty  octogenarians,  nono- 
genarians,  and  centenarians  swamped  the 
schoolroom  on  the  opening  day,  so  that 
a  special  class  for  those  over  eighty  had 
to  be  organized.  Coming  from  two 
homes  for  the  aged,  most  of  the  pupils 
speak  only  Yiddish  and  had  expressed 
the  desire  to  "learn  a  little  English  be- 
fore I  die." 

Study  of  Go-ops — The  study  of  co- 
operatives should  be  made  an  "integral 
part"  of  the  curricula  of  highschools, 
colleges  and  universities,  according  to 
the  32-page  report  of  a  special  commit- 
tee of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion. The  report,  which  was  accepted 
by  the  annual  convention  of  the  N.E.A., 
pointed  out  that  there  are  approximately 
11,000  consumer  and  marketing  coopera- 
tives in  the  United  States,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  more  than  three  million  and 
an  annual  business  of  $1,500,000,000; 
and  added,  "We  need  a  continuous  re- 
vision of  the  curriculum  beginning  al- 
ways with  the  current  scene."  Instead  of 
adding  another  subject,  the  report  sug- 
gested that  the  study  of  cooperatives 
be  integrated  with  courses  in  citizen- 
ship, economics,  home  economics,  agri- 
culture, sociology,  history,  and  so  on. 

Youth  Administration — More  than 
350,000  needy  students  who  would 
otherwise  be  unable  to  enter  or  continue 
highschool  and  college  will  have  part 
time  jobs  through  the  1938-39  program 
of  the  National  Youth  Administration. 
Allocations  totalling  $21,750,000  to 
finance  the  program  have  been  ap- 
proved, of  which  nearly  $10  million  has 
been  allotted  to  highschool  student  aid, 
over  $11  million  to  college  and  graduate 
aid.  About  1600  colleges  and  universi- 
ties and  some  24,000  secondary  schools 
are  participating  in  the  program.  The 
college  and  graduate  aid  quota  for  each 
state  represents  9.3  percent  of  the  total 
college  enrollment  of  students  between 
sixteen  and  twenty-four  years  of  age. 
inclusive,  of  that  state  for  October  1, 
1936.  Selection  of  the  students,  and  de- 
vising and  supervising  the  employment 
projects  rest  with  the  school  authori- 
ties. The  sole  NYA  stipulations  are 
that  the  recipients  shall  be  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  need,  that  they  shall  carry  at 
least  three  quarters  of  a  normal  course 
of  study,  that  the  work  provided  shall 


be    genuinely    useful    and    shall    not   dis- 
place   any    of    the    institution's    regular 
employes.  .  .  .  The  first  complete  statis- 
tical analysis  of  the  social  and  economic 
background  of  New  York  City  students 
aided    by    NYA    was    made    public    last 
month    by    Helen    M.    Harris,    regional 
director.    Of     11,800    highschool    pupils 
who     earned     WPA     allowances,     4774 
reported  their  parents  jobless,  1646  were 
from    WPA    families.   A    total    of    1449 
came    from    families    of    eight    or    more 
members.     There    were     8692     students 
from   families  having   an   annual   income 
of  $1000  or  less,  1627  where  the  income 
was  between  $99  and  $499.  Of  the  par- 
ents having  jobs,  the  largest  group  were 
in     semi-skilled     occupations,     the     next 
largest  were  domestic  and  personal  ser- 
vice  workers.  The   records   of   the   5789 
college    and   graduate   students    receiving 
aid   indicated   less  impoverished   families. 
The  largest  single  group  came  from  fam- 
ilies   with    annual    incomes    of   $1000    to 
$1249,  but  in  58  cases  the  family  incomes 
were   between  $4000   and   $5000,   and   in 
23,  they  were  $5000  or  more.  The  par- 
ents  of    1010  college   students   were   em- 
ployed. 

WPA  Education — For  the  fifth  con- 
secutive year  of  the  work  relief  pro- 
gram in  education,  enrollment  showed 
an  increase,  according  to  the  recently 
issued  report  for  the  year  1937-38. 
Total  enrollment  for  the  year  was  1,- 
586,211,  as  compared  with  1,569,529  in 
1936-37.  Participation  in  WPA  classes 
is  free  and  voluntary.  All  teachers  are 
from  WPA  rolls.  L.  R.  Alderman, 
WPA  educational  director,  reports  that 
a  five-year  goal  of  teaching  one  million 
illiterate  adults  to  read  and  write  has 
been  passed,  thus  reducing  illiteracy  in 
this  country  by  about  25  percent.  Other 
outstanding  features  of  the  WPA  edu- 
cation program  covered  in  Mr.  Alder- 
man's report  are:  naturalization  classes, 
classes  in  homemaking  and  child  wel- 
fare, nursery  schools  for  children  of 
two  to  four  years,  correspondence 
courses  for  persons  living  in  remote 
farm  and  mountain  regions,  vocational 
education,  general  adult  education, 
workers'  education. 

Unhappy  Homes — Difficult  home 
situations  have  been  found  a  frequent 
cause  of  school  failure  by  the  child 
guidance  bureau  of  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education,  the  five-year  report 
of  which  has  recently  been  made  public 
by  Dr.  Frank  J.  O'Brien,  director.  Be- 
tween 1932  and  1937,  the  bureau  han- 
dled 7511  cases  representing  624  schools, 


65  percent  of  them  boys,  35  percent 
girls.  Of  the  cases  given  "full  bureau 
service,"  80.5  percent  showed  improved 
or  satisfactory  adjustment.  Friction  be- 
tween other  members  of  the  family  or 
parental  harshness  was  in  many  cases 
found  to  lie  behind  truancy,  asocial 
classroom  behavior  and  poor  academic 
work.  Nearly  80  percent  of  the  1417 
"problem  children"  given  complete  physi- 
cal examinations  were  found  to  have 
health  handicaps,  a  large  proportion  of 
them  remediable.  A  high  correlation  was 
found  between  malnutrition  and  mental 
defects.  The  report  urges  better  under- 
standing of  individual  differences  in 
children,  smaller  classes,  special  classes 
with  vocational  training,  a  closer  tie-up 
between  the  school  and  homes,  churches, 
and  social,  health  and  recreational  agen- 
cies of  the  community. 

World's  Fair — A  portrayal  of  edu- 
cation as  "the  one  great  force  standing 
between  civilization  and  catastrophe" 
is  announced  as  one  of  the  major  ex- 
hibit groups  at  the  New  York  World's 
Fair  in  1939.  Dr.  Harry  Woodburn 
Chase,  chancellor  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity, is  chairman  of  a  Committee  on 
Education,  in  charge  of  plans  for  the  ex- 
hibit. Donald  Slesinger,  former  dean 
of  social  sciences  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  has  been  named  director  of 
the  education  department  of  the  fair. 
The  exhibit,  it  is  stated,  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  layman  as  well  as  to  the 
educator.  One  feature  now  under  con- 
sideration is  a  "demonstration  school" 
in  which  visitors  would  be  able  to  watch 
pre-school  and  elementary  classes 
through  polarized  glass  screens. 

Record  and  Report — Play:  a  Yard- 
stick of  Growth,  by  Clara  Lambert. 
A  40-page  pamphlet  which,  while  em- 
phasizing the  cultural  roots  and  psycho- 
logical importance  of  play,  contains 
many  practical  suggestions.  Price  25 
cents  from  the  summer  play  schools 
committee  of  the  Child  Study  Associa- 
tion, 221  West  57  Street,  New  York. 
.  .  .  Two  Georgians  Explore  Scandi- 
navia: A  Comparison  of  Education  for 
Democracy  in  Northern  Europe  and 
Georgia,  by  Ralph  McGill  and  Thomas 
C.  David.  A  fresh  and  stimulating  ap- 
proach to  some  of  the  problems  of  a 
rural  state,  and  possible  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  them.  State  Department  of  I 
Education,  Atlanta,  Georgia.  .  .  .  The 
Structure  and  Administration  of  Edu- 
cation in  American  Democracy.  One  of ! 
a  series  of  significant  studies  through  i 
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i  the  educational  policies  commis- 
sion of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion seeks  to  "define  policies  which  will 
help  the  schools  to  meet  contemporary 
needs."  Price  50  cents  from  the  commis- 

1201    16  Street  N.W.,  Washington. 

Public  Assistance 

A     GRANDMOTHER     during     the 
I*    Civil    War,    Sarah    Stephens,    aged 
\      ro,   still   rocks   on   the   porch   of   her 
cabin  in  the  cotton  at   Bowdon,  Ga.  At 
125   of   her   claimed    131    years   are 
vouched  for  by  documents  and  the  verbal 
'<iny  of  a  descendant  of  her  former 
-:\."  Feeble  and  decrepit  from  "rheu- 
matiz"  she  spends  her  days  looking  for- 
ward  to  the  monthly   arrival   of  her   $9 
old  age  allowance.  It  was  the  investiga- 
tion for  this  allowance  with  its  necessity 
for  proving  age  that  brought  to  light  her 
amazing  longevity. 

If  Aunt  Sarah's  memory  is  dim  it  is 
it  least  agreeable,  and  she  nods  amiably 
to  reporters'  questions  as  to  how  many 
historical  persons  she  can  remember. 
Lincoln?  "Yassuh."  Andrew  Jackson? 
uh."  Adam?  "Yassuh."  His  wife, 
Eve?  "Lawd,  yes,  a  good  lady." 

Aunt  Sarah  still  weeps  for  a  grand- 
child that  was  sold  to  another  plantation 
during  slavery  days. 

Just  Case  Work — New  Jersey  is 
priding  itself  these  days  because  it  stands 
fourth  from  the  bottom  of  the  list  of 
Kates  in  the  proportion  of  its  old  people 
— less  than  12  percent  of  those  over  sixty- 
five  years  of  age — who  are  receiving  old 
issistance.  Its  pride  is  less  in  its 
position  than  in  the  fact  that  that  posi- 
tion was  not  gained  at  the  expense  of  the 
reedy  aged.  It  is  due,  says  William  J. 
Ellis,  commissioner  of  the  state  depart- 
ment of  institutions  and  agencies,  to 
meticulous  initial  investigations,  and  to 
•  systematic  follow-up  which  resulted  last 
year  in  closing  about  a  fifth  of  the  active 
cases  because  recipients  had  become  self- 
supporting  or  because  relatives  had  come 
to  their  aid. 

Trouble — With  pre-election  activity  at 
boiling  point,  charges  that  old  age  as- 
sistance is  being  made  a  tool  for  local 
politicians  have  arrived  from  many  quar- 
>n  the  doorstep  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board.  Chairman  Arthur  J.  Alt- 
meyer  has  delivered  firm  warnings  to 
Ohio  that  federal  grants  may  be  with- 
drawn as  a  result  of  charges  of  political 
finagling  brought  against  Governor  Mar- 
tin I..  Davey.  In  a  letter  to  H.  J.  Ber- 
rodin.  chief  of  the  Ohio  division  of  aid 
for  the  aged,  Mr.  Altmeyer  referred  to 
letter  which  were  enclosed  with  recent 
old  a^e  assistance  checks  as  making  it 
"self-evident  that  the  division  of  aid  for 
thr  .i^jed  has  attempted  to  influence  re- 
cipients of  old  age  assistance  for  political 


ends,"  and  that  "other  information  in 
the  possession  of  the  board  indicates  seri- 
ous deficiencies  in  the  administration  of 
old  age  assistance  in  Ohio."  ...  In 
Maine,  charges  of  political  activity  have 
been  brought  against  the  old  age  as- 
sistance program  by  a  Democratic  na- 
tional committeeman.  As  the  charges  first 
presented  to  the  Social  Security  Board 
were  not  specific,  the  board  deferred  ac- 
tion until  definite  complaints  were  en- 
tered. .  .  .  Oklahoma  is  still  fighting  for 
resumption  of  full  federal  grants,  cut  oft 
since  March  2  and  only  recently  resumed 
for  cases  proved  eligible.  .  .  .  Candidates 
for  gubernatorial  nomination  have  vied 
with  each  other  during  recent  primary 
elections  in  trying  to  blow  the  largest 
bubbles  of  old  age  pension  promises  be- 
fore voters'  eyes;  while  in  disenchanted 
Colorado  a  group  of  petitioners  has  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  on  next  November's 
ballot  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
wipe  out  the  $45-a-month  plan  and  re- 
turn the  problem  to  the  legislature. 

Here  and  There — Under  a  new 
Massachusetts  law  persons  otherwise 
eligible  may  receive  old  age  allowances 
without  regard  to  insurance  policies  up 
to  $3000,  provided  the  policies  have  been 
held  for  at  least  fifteen  years.  Policies  up 
to  $1000,  written  at  least  five  years  be- 
fore the  date  of  application  for  assistance 
also  are  exempted. 

Californians  will  vote  this  fall  on  the 
"$30-every-Thursday"  scheme  which 
would  call  for  the  state  to  pay  that 
amount  weekly  to  all  persons  over 
fifty  years  of  age.  Proponents  of  the 
scheme  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state 
several  times  the  number  of  signatures 
necessary  to  get  the  proposal  on  the 
ballot. 

The  35  percent  cut,  now  effective,  in 
the  congressional  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  promises  to  enlarge 


Carmack   in   The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
He  Uied  to  Kiss  Babies  to  Get  Elected 


the  population  of  the  Home  for  the  Aged 
and  Infirm.  Two  groups  of  dependents 
are  finding  themselves  obliged  to  "accept 
the  opportunity"  to  enter  the  home:  those 
over  sixty-five,  not  eligible  for  old  age 
assistance;  those  under  sixty-five  who 
are  bedridden  and  who  hitherto  have 
been  on  home  relief. 

"Inequalities  in  the  distribution  of 
wealth  are  no  more  glaring  than  dis- 
crimination in  giving  relief  to  the  un- 
fortunate and  indigent  of  the  state,"  re- 
marks the  Denver  Post  pointing  out  that 
in  July  persons  on  old  age  assistance  re- 
ceived an  average  of  $28.72,  while  those 
on  direct  relief  received  an  average  of 
$3.88. 

What  It  Cost— The  Washington  State 
Department  of  Social  Security,  often  said 
to  have  one  of  the  best  balanced  state 
programs  for  public  assistance,  reports  a 
total  cost  of  $25,616,631  for  state  and 
county  activities  during  its  first  year  of 
operation.  The  total  breaks  down  as  fol- 
lows: administration,  $2,962,992;  old  age 
assistance,  $9,147,903;  aid  to  dependent 
children,  $2,251,641;  aid  to  the  needy 
blind,  $362,592;  crippled  children,  $92,- 
287;  foster  care  for  children,  $85,108; 
general  assistance,  $7,462,970;  hospitali- 
zation  and  burials,  $454,364;  institutions, 
$1,585,399. 

Relief 

C*EAR  of  a  "large  poorhouse"  prompted 
Benjamin  Glassberg  to  fight  the  Mil- 
waukee common  council's  suggestion  for 
the  creation  of  city-owned  low  rental 
houses  for  relief  clients,  proposed  to  re- 
duce relief  expenditures,  but  negotiations 
are  now  underway  by  a  private  non- 
profit corporation  for  the  lease  of  city 
property  to  carry  out  the  plan.  Detroit 
already  has  ten  city-owned,  no-rent  re- 
lief houses,  forerunners  of  a  175-house 
project.  Set  on  a  35'  x  100'  lot,  each 
house  has  a  hot-air  heating  system,  a 
full  basement,  gas  refrigeration  and  sta- 
tionary laundry  tubs,  and  is  to  be  occu- 
pied by  only  one  family  of  not  more  than 
four  members.  Los  Angeles  is  consider- 
ing a  plan  for  100  houses  to  be  built  on 
recently  acquired  tax-delinquent  prop- 
erties. 

Perennial  Problem — New  Jersey 
seems  to  have  a  stiff  problem  ahead  in 
finding  relief  funds.  Arthur  Mudd,  di- 
rector of  the  state  financial  assistance 
commission,  in  early  August  estimated 
that  a  minimum  of  $9  million  and  perhaps 
as  much  as  $1 1  million  is  needed  for  the 
remaining  months  of  this  year,  not  to 
mention  next  year's  needs.  Governor 
Moore  has  talked  of  a  special  session  of 
the  legislature  but  there  is  considerable 
opposition  to  that,  as  well  as  to  bond 
issues  or  new  taxes.  Meantime,  delay  of 
the  state's  share  of  relief  funds  has  re- 
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suited  in  closed  periods  for  some  local 
relief  offices.  Proposals  for  an  extensive 
construction  program,  designed  to  bring 
new  federal  money  into  New  Jersey, 
now  are  under  discussion. 

The  special  session  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania legislature,  called  in  late  July,  was 
asked  for  $25  million  to  carry  the  state's 
unemployment  relief  and  other  assistance 
programs  until  the  next  regular  session, 
January  1,  1939.  An  additional  $300,000 
tor  the  employment  board  was  requested, 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  Goodrich  com- 
mittee to  include  that  expense  in  its 
budget  estimate.  The  State  Department 
of  Public  Assistance  has  requested  the 
introduction  of  an  administration  meas- 
ure to  clarify  the  question  of  responsi- 
bility for  medical  care  for  the  indigent 
not  in  institutions,  and  is  studying  the 
probable  cost  of  a  state-administered 
medical  program.  Although  medical  care 
for  this  group  now  is  supervised  by  the 
State  Department  of  Welfare,  recently 
it  was  handed  over  to  county  commis- 
sioners. Legal  opinions  indicate,  however, 
that  the  counties  are  not  responsible. 

"Single  Person  Gases"— Relief  al- 
lowances for  persons  living  alone  average 
$16.86  in  the  twelve  large  cities  for 
which  the  Social  Security  Board  has  fig- 
ures. New  York  tops  the  list  with  an 
average  of  $25.40;  at  the  bottom  is  St. 
Louis  with  $8.62.  In  all  but  four  cities 
the  allowance  was  above  $16. 

Limited  staff  and  funds  have  obliged 
the  St.  Louis  Bureau  for  Men,  a  pri- 
vately supported  agency,  to  abandon  its 
practice  of  accepting  transients  referred 
for  treatment  by  the  various  case  work 
agencies,  and  to  limit  its  service  to  resi- 
dent homeless  men  and  boys. 

Test  in  Efficiency — Chicago's  canal 
district  demonstration  of  revised  relief 
procedures  recommended  by  Governor 
Horner's  council  on  public  assistance  and 
employment  [see  Survey  Midmonthly, 
March  1938,  page  80]  concluded  on  May 
17.  Emphasis  in  the  demonstration  was 
on  improved  standards  of  efficiency.  To 
that  end  new  equipment  was  added  and 
routines  modified  particularly  in  relation 
to  "paper  work"  and  the  waiting  time  of 
clients.  The  clerical  staff  was  increased 
from  75  to  144;  the  field  work  and  re- 
lated services  staff  from  43  to  93.  Total 
increases  in  payroll  came  to  $8054  per 
month.  Average  case  loads  for  field 
workers  were  reduced  from  132  to  52. 

A  complete  evaluation  of  this  experi- 
ment is  now  under  way,  but  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  demonstration  unit  showed 
less  increases  than  all  other  CRA  units, 
during  months  when  costs  and  case  loads 
increased  all  over  the  city.  Emphasis  on 
special  services  and  the  examination  of 
resources  have  shown  themselves  factors 
in  reducing  relief  rolls. 

The   Chicago  Relief  Administration  is 


now  trying  out  another  recommendation 
rf  the  Illinois  council  on  public  assistance 
and  employment.  A  central  intake  unit 
has  been  set  up,  with  a  business  man, 
A.  E.  Rose,  as  its  director. 

The  first  test  of  the  Chicago's  central 
intake  service  will  be  its  city-wide  use 
in  accepting  applications  for  non-relief 
WPA  employment.  (Under  the  new  rul- 
ing, one  need  not  be  on  relief  or  asking 
for  it  to  be  eligible  for  a  WPA  job, 
although  certification  is  still  on  a  basis 
of  need.)  Non-relief  applicants  for  WPA 
were  formerly  interviewed  at  CRA  dis- 
trict offices.  Beginning  August  15  they 
will  register  at  the  central  intake  unit. 
For  the  present,  the  central  intake  unit 
will  not  be  used  by  people  applying  for 
relief. 

In  Print — With  figures  piled  on  figures 
and  graph  following  graph  Howard 
Whipple  Green  of  the  Cleveland  health 
council  has  "put  squarely  before  the 
startled  eyes  of  the  community"  the  facts 
about  relief  expenditures  in  his  city  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years.  He  calls  the  study, 
Two  Hundred  Millions  for  Relief  in 
Cleveland,  1928-1938.  Price  $1  from  the 
health  council,  1001  Huron  Road,  Cleve- 
land. 

Across  the  Desk  of  a  Relief  Admin- 
istrator, by  Benjamin  Glassberg,  of  the 
Department  of  Outdoor  Relief,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.  (American  Public  Welfare 
Association,  1313  East  60  Street,  Chi- 
cago. Price  50  cents)  is  a  thoroughly 
readable  and  realistic  diary,  a  cross- 
section  of  the  job  showing  the  hetero- 
geneous and  complex  problems  which 
crop  up  in  the  short  space  of  a  month. 
Good  required  reading  for  those  who 
still  think  that  government  employes 
v.-ork  with  their  feet  on  the  desk. 

In  its  efforts  to  allocate  relief  funds 
on  an  equitable  basis  the  Wisconsin  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Department  has  recently 
completed  its  third  study  and  analysis 
of  the  relative  financial  condition  of  the 
seventy-one  counties.  The  mimeographed 
report  of  the  survey,  directed  by  Hayden 
H.  Cady,  is  especially  interesting  to  sta- 
tisticians as  an  example  of  method.  64 
pp.  from  the  department,  Madison,  Wis. 

Jobs  and  Workers 

"\X7"HEN  the  press  reported  that  the 
Ringling  Brothers,  Barnum  and 
Bailey  Circus  had  folded  its  tents  and 
retired  to  winter  quarters  in  July  be- 
cause of  "labor  trouble,"  only  part  of 
the  story  was  told,  according  to  the 
labor  unions  involved.  The  American  Fed- 
eration of  Actors  has  released  a  state- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  1600  performers 
and  workmen  of  the  "big  top."  This 
AF  of  L  affiliate  has  a  contract  with 
the  circus,  covering  all  employes  except 
musicians  and  billposters,  which  in- 
cludes a  minimum  wage  of  $60  a  month 


and    has    four   more   years   to    run.    But 
on  June   17,  John  Ringling  North,  heac> 
of  the  corporation,  posted   a  25   percent! 
wage  cut   for   all  employes.  The  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Actors,  the  Billpost- 
ers'    Union    and    the    Musicians'    Unior  ! 
held    the   cut    a   violation    of   their   con-  j 
tracts.     Mr.     North,     according    to    thf 
workers,   refused   to  consider  conferenct 
or    compromise.     Union    representative: 
suggested  that  if  Mr.  North  could  provt 
that   the   circus   was   losing  money,   thej 
would  recommend  acceptance  of  the  paj 
cut.  "Mr.  North  refused  to  permit  cer- 
tified public  accountants  to  examine   tru 
corporation's  books  unless  the  25  percenl 
cut    was    first    agreed    to."    The    unions  • 
would    make    no    such    blind    agreement 
Mr.    North   then   cancelled   the   summei 
schedule   and  went  into  winter  quarters 
— the  equivalent  of  a  lockout  for  clowns 
acrobats,    roustabouts,    and    the    rest    ol 
the  circus  employes. 

Jobs  for  Negroes — Negroes  are  guar- 
anteed at  least  a  third  of  all  sales  posi- 
tions in  Harlem  retail  establishments  un- 
der an  agreement  announced  last  montl! 
by  the  Uptown  Chamber  of  Commerce 
on  behalf  of  hundreds  of  white-owner*- 
stores  and  the  Greater  New  York  Co- 
ordinating Committee  for  Employment 
representing  over  200  Negro  organiza< 
tions.  The  negotiations  resulting  in  the 
agreement  began  in  April.  Aside  from 
agreeing  to  fill  vacancies  with  Negroes 
until  one  third  of  all  white-collar  jobs 
are  held  by  colored  workers,  Harlerr 
store  owners  promise  not  to  discriminate 
against  Negro  clerks  in  promotions,  tc 
pay  them  equal  wages  for  equal  work« 
agree  to  exert  pressure  on  certain  unions 
to  secure  admission  of  Negro  members 
and  promise  not  to  discriminate  against 
Negroes  in  lay-offs.  White  employes  will 
not  lose  jobs  in  Harlem  as  a  result  ol 
the  agreement.  Negroes  will  replace 
white  clerks  as  there  are  vacancies  due 
to  resignation,  discharge  for  cause,  01 
transfer.  Machinery  for  arbitrating  dis- 
putes is  set  up  by  the  agreement,  and 
both  sides  agree  to  be  bound  by  the  de- 
cisions of  the  arbitration  board.  The 
agreement  also  provides  for  a  central 
Harlem  employment  bureau,  to  be  oper- 
ated by  the  New  York  Urban  League, 
and  the  Harlem  YMCA  and  YWCA. 
All  positions  opened  to  Negroes  in  Har- 
lem stores  are  to  be  filled  by  applicants 
certified  by  this  bureau.  The  agreement 
went  into  effect  immediately. 

Union   School— Two   successive   sum- 
mer schools  were  held  by  the  Steel  Work- 
ers  Organizing   Committee   of   the   CIO' 
at  a  former  CCC  camp  site  in  Somerset: 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Each  session  was< 
attended  by   100  local  officers,  grievance' 
committeemen  and  members,  to  hear  lec- 
tures   and    participate    in   discussions   on-j 
various  phases  of  unionism  and  the  steel 
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industry.  The  contracts  held  by  the 
SWOC  with  over  500  firms  were  ana- 
lyzed, and  methods  of  handling  grievances 
in  tlir  mills  were  described  and  discussed. 
On  the  "faculty"  were  two  Catholic 
priests,  the  general  manager  of  the  Oliver 
Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  the 
secretary  of  the  Elliott  Company,  Jean- 
nette,  Pa.,  CIO  officials,  and  several 
^Bege  professors,  including  Sumner 
liter  of  Harvard,  B.  J.  Hovde  of 
the  I'niversity  of  Pittsburgh,  Louis  Bean, 
now  an  economist  with  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

New  Jersey  Survey — At  least  100,- 

000  of  the  170,000  to  200,000  women  and 
•bors  gainfully  employed  in   New  Jer- 
Igf  are  receiving  less  than  a  "bare  sub- 
•tence"   wage,    and   35,000   are   earning 
less  than  $5  a  week,  according  to  a  re- 
port   on    a    survey    of    living    costs    for 

>women  in  industry  in  the  state  submitted 
to  the  governor  by  John  J.  Toohey,  Jr., 
state    labor    commissioner.    The    survey 
|(B|    $588     as     an     annual     "subsistence 
Iflp"  for  a  woman  living  with  a  family 
|^P  $663  for  a  woman  living  alone,  with 
51001  and  $1147  as  "adequate  wage"  fig- 
ures.  Although    New  Jersey   has   had   a 
minimum  wage  law  for  five  years,  it  has 
so  far  been  applied  only  in  the  laundry 
industry.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  set  up 
minimum  scales  for  50,000  women  in  the 
needle  trades  in  the  state,  and  for  10,000 
in  light  manufacturing  industries.  Labor 
Department   figures   indicate   that   if    all 
women  working  in  New  Jersey  for  less 
than   $13    a    week    were    raised    to    that 
standard,    total   payrolls    would    increase 
i.bjr  more  than  $240  million  a  year. 

Wages  and  Hours— The  third  indus- 
trial  commission    named    since    the    New 
York  State  minimum  wage  law  became 
effective  in  1937  will  set  minimum  wage 
d    maximum    hour    standards    for    the 
6397  women  and  minors  working  in  257 
i  confectionery  plants  in  the  state.  A  sur- 
t  wages,  hours  and  working  condi- 
tions now  prevailing  in  the  industry  has 
been  prepared  by  the  division  of  women  in 
industry  of  the  State  Labor  Department 
•  ill  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  com- 
n\   work.  The  study  showed   that 
median  earnings  of  the  3968  women  in- 

1  eluded  were  $15.73  for  a  busy  December 

but   average   weekly   earnings   for 
those  who  had  twenty-six  or  more  weeks 
iploymcnt  were  $12.59,  and  only  49 
!  percent   of   the   women   had   as   much   as 
•v-six  weeks  work  a  year.  .  .  .  The 
«t  of  three  public  hearings  on  the  propo- 
make  the  wage  and  hour  standards 
'ie  laundry  industry  mandatory  was 
held  last  month  in   New  York  City.   If 
the  order  is  issued,  violation  of  the  wage 
and   hour   standards   will   be   a  criminal 
offense,  punishable  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Montana   re- 


cently upheld  the  state  law  fixing  eight 
hours  as  a  day's  work  for  employes  of 
retail  stores  in  cities  having  a  popula- 
tion of  2500  or  more.  The  statute  was 
enacted  in  1933. 

Record  and  Report — Anti-Labor  Ac- 
tivities in  the  United  States,  by  David  J. 
Saposs  and  Elizabeth  Bliss  lists  and  dis- 
cusses four  anti-labor  techniques:  inde- 
pendent unions,  back-to-work  movements, 
vigilantism,  pseudo-patriotic  organiza- 
tions. Price  15  cents  from  the  League  for 
Industrial  Democracy,  112  East  19 
Street,  New  York.  ...  A  description  of 
current  policies  and  practices  in  regard 
to  the  seniority  principle  is  provided  in  a 
preliminary  mimeographed  report,  The 
Seniority  Principle  in  Employment  Re- 
lations, by  the  Industrial  Relations  Sec- 
tions, Princeton  University,  Princeton, 
N.  J.  Price  50  cents.  .  .  .  The  National 
Railroad  Adjustment  Board  by  William 
H.  Spencer  describes  the  latest  piece  of 
machinery  devised  by  Congress  to  assist 
in  settling  railway  labor  disputes,  and 
now  functioning  in  the  current  contro- 
versy over  a  proposed  wage  cut  for  rail- 
road workers.  Price  $1  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press. 

Against  Crime 

'"pHAT  probationers  are  improbable 
future  criminals  is  upheld  by  statis- 
tics— at  least  in  New  York  County, 
N.  Y.  where  figures  show  that  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  adults  placed  on 
probation  in  the  last  ten  years  have  made 
good.  According  to  Irving  W.  Halpern, 
chief  probation  officer  of  the  court  of 
general  sessions,  only  two  out  of  every 
hundred  have  returned  to  crime,  re- 
ceiving consequent  prison  sentences.  He 
adds  that  75  percent  of  the  county's  pro- 
bationers were  employed  during  the 
worst  periods  of  the  depression. 

Charles  L.  Chute,  executive  director 
of  the  National  Probation  Association, 
sees  greatly  improved  services  in  Ver- 
mont and  Rhode  Island,  the  two  states 
which  administer  all  their  probation 
work,  adult  and  juvenile,  through  one 
state  bureau.  Thirteen  states  now  have 
adopted  a  system  of  state  administration 
of  adult  probation  whereby  state-paid 
probation  officers  are  appointed  either 
by  a  state  board  or  bureau.  But  there 
are  still  nine  states,  mostly  southern, 
lacking  any  adult  probation  law,  and 
one,  Wyoming,  without  a  juvenile  law. 

WPA      and      Rehabilitation— The 

help  given  by  a  WPA  project  in  put- 
ting modern  methods  for  rehabilitation 
into  New  York  penal  institutions  re- 
cently was  recognized  by  Commissioner 
of  Correction  Austin  H.  MacCormick. 
"Without  the  project  the  establishment 
of  such  a  program  would  have  been  de- 


ferred for  several  years,"  he  said,  and 
added  that  the  work  of  the  project 
would  result  in  consolidation  of  the 
program  into  the  regular  budget  of  the 
department  of  correction.  The  aid  of 
WPA  workers  has  made  possible  edu- 
cation of  illiterates,  expansion  of  library 
facilities,  organization  of  recreation  to 
relieve  monotony  for  idle  prisoners  and 
development  of  a  social  investigation 
unit  which  gathers  data  on  each  in- 
mate, for  the  use  of  officials  in  work 
assignment  and  in  treatment.  WPA  per- 
sonnel also  is  being  used  in  these  in- 
stitutions to  augment  neuro-psychiatric, 
medical  and  dietetic  service  and  even 
"barbering"  of  penniless  prisoners  de- 
tained for  trial,  who  thus  are  enabled 
to  make  a  more  favorable  courtroom 
appearance. 

Pals— New  York's  Police  Athletic 
League,  in  making  its  last  annual  re- 
port, stressed  the  fact  that  its  initials 
really  mean  that  the  "cop"  on  the  corner 
is  a  "pal"  to  some  75,000  children  on  the 
sidewalks  of  New  York.  One  of  the 
aims  of  the  league  is  to  reduce  juvenile 
delinquency ;  another  to  build  citizen- 
ship. The  membership,  which  includes 
police  and  children,  increased  by  40,- 
000  within  the  last  year.  The  junior 
members  pay  10  cents  annual  dues. 

Police  in  the  league  aim  to  prevent 
crime  by  watching  for  the  neglected 
child,  talking  to  his  parents  and  warn- 
ing them  of  the  dangers  and  at  the  same 
time  cultivating  the  child's  friendship 
rather  than  fear.  All  kinds  of  recrea- 
tional activities  are  promoted  by  the 
league.  The  crowning  event  last  year 
was  the  "Parade  of  Stars"  at  Yankee 
Stadium  when  40,000  children  turned 
out  to  see  the  celebrities.  The  league  is 
an  activity  of  the  Juvenile  Aid  Bureau 
of  the  city  which  reports  that  last  year 
out  of  40,000  individuals  with  whom 
the  bureau's  field  workers  made  contact 
only  one  was  an  actual  law  violator. 

Punishment,  Old  Style— In  Mass- 
achusetts, Representative  Charles  W. 
Olsen  is  making  an  attempt  to  revive 
the  whipping  post,  ducking  stool  and  pub- 
lic stocks  of  colonial  days  as  punishment 
for  intoxicated  drivers.  A  former  police 
chief,  Representative  Olsen  embodied 
his  ideas  in  a  bill  for  the  legislature. 
He  would  exempt  women  from  the  pro- 
vision which  authorizes  whipping.  ...  A 
news  dispatch  from  London  reports  that 
a  government  departmental  committee 
has  recommended  the  abolition  of  flog- 
ging as  a  court  penalty  in  England.  The 
committee  recommends  also  the  abolition 
of  birching  for  juveniles.  The  results 
of  an  analysis  made  by  the  committee 
"lend  some  support  to  the  view  ex- 
pressed to  us  by  probation  officers  that 
corporal  punishment  is  apt  to  produce 
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feelings  of  resentment  and  bitterness 
which  may  make  the  offender  more  anti- 
social and  more,  rather  than  less,  liable 
to  commit  other  offenses." 

Bill  to  Date — In  a  monthly  letter  is- 
sued by  Kenyon  J.  Scudder,  probation 
officer  of  Los  Angeles  County,  Calif., 
an  itemized  bill  of  what  it  has  cost  the 
public  to  bring  "Mike,"  age  twenty- 
two,  into  a  cell  in  San  Quentin  prison 
is  presented  for  Mr.  Taxpayer's  con- 
sideration. The  total  given  is  $5370, 
itemized  to  include:  police  and  juvenile 
court,  $500;  Whittier  (jail  sentence  of 
twenty-four  months),  $1800;  Preston 
(sentence  of  eighteen  months),  $1170; 
superior  court  and  San  Quentin  (three 
years'  sentence),  $1900.  Mr.  Scudder's 
letter,  in  pointing  to  the  need  for  slum 
clearance,  directed  attention  to  "de 
lousy  dump"  which  Mike  had  called 
home. 

Compensation 

A  NATIONAL  system  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  with  all  reserve 
funds  in  a  single  pool  and  a  uniform  tax 
rate  for  all  industries  in  every  state,  was 
recommended  in  a  report  by  Prof.  James 
W.  Horwitz  of  Harvard,  published  in 
mid-August  by  the  university's  bureau  of 
business  research.  The  study  shows  great 
differences  in  unemployment  among  the 
states.  With  a  national  pool,  the  author 
urges,  a  single  tax  rate  would  give  equal- 
ity of  protection.  It  would  be  relatively 
simple  and  inexpensive  to  administer  such 
a  scheme,  which  would  avoid  costly  read- 
justments made  necessary  by  the  use  of 
differing  rates. 

Florida  Dispute — The  quarrel  be- 
tween Florida  and  the  Social  Security 
Board  over  establishment  of  a  merit  sys- 
tem for  the  staff  of  the  state's  public  em- 
ployment service  was  ended  by  the  pay- 
ment of  $60,233  to  Florida  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  the  unemployment 
compensation  division  of  the  Florida  in- 
dustrial commission.  The  state  com- 
plied with  the  board's  requirements  as 
to  a  merit  system. 

Administration    in    New    York — 

The  division  of  placement  and  unemploy- 
ment insurance  will  require  written 
authority  from  the  claimant  before  sup- 
plying information  to  a  benefit  claimant's 
agent  or  attorney,  under  the  provision  of 
the  law  requiring  the  division  to  keep  its 
records  confidential.  .  .  .  The  new  week- 
ly certification  procedure  which  went  in- 
to effect  July  16,  requires  unemployment 
insurance  benefit  claimants  to  report 
weekly  in  person,  to  give  evidence  of 
continued  unemployment.  This  means  a 
weekly  procession  of  more  than  100,000 


persons  through  the  124  local  offices  of 
the  state  employment  service,  the  great 
majority  of  them  already  receiving  week- 
ly benefit  checks  of  $7  to  $15.  The  for- 
mer monthly  reporting  schedule  has  been 
converted  to  a  weekly  schedule.  The 
change  is  in  compliance  with  require- 
ments of  the  Social  Security  Board.  .  .  . 
The  division  of  placement  and  unem- 
ployment insurance  is  making  a  renewed 
drive  for  one  social  security  account 
number  for  every  worker  in  the  state, 
and  only  one.  Failure  of  eligible  claim- 
ants to  provide  themselves  with  account 
numbers,  or  duplication  of  accounts,  has 
resulted  in  numerous  delayed  claims  for 
benefits. 

Canadian  Bill — The  Canadian  govern- 
ment has  drafted  a  national  unemploy- 
ment insurance  bill  to  be  submitted  to 
Parliament  as  soon  as  the  provinces  ap- 
prove it.  Early  this  year  the  government 
asked  the  provincial  governments  to  agree 
to  an  amendment  to  the  British  North 
America  Act  which  would  give  the  fed- 
eral Parliament  jurisdiction  over  unem- 
ployment insurance.  Some  provinces 
agreed,  but  Quebec,  Ontario,  New 
Brunswick  and  Alberta  refused. 

Delinquent  Employers — More  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  has  been 
collected  from  employers  subject  to  the 
New  York  State  unemployment  insur- 
ance law  by  the  attorney  general's  office 
since  January  1.  Most  of  the  settlements, 
which  resulted  in  bringing  $271,453.26 
into  the  insurance  fund,  have  been  volun- 
tary as  the  result  of  about  1500  infor- 
mal hearings.  In  the  seven-month  period 
only  two  warrants  have  been  issued  in 
civil  actions  against  delinquents.  One 
criminal  action  is  now  pending,  and  two 
criminal  actions  have  resulted  in  con- 
victions. The  largest  group  of  cases  in- 
volved bankruptcies  and  reorganizations. 

Proposed  Changes — The  Connecti- 
cut unemployment  compensation  advisory 
council  will  propose  eleven  changes  in 
the  state  unemployment  insurance  law 
for  study  by  the  1939  general  assembly. 
Among  them  are:  amendment  of  the  def- 
inition of  "employment"  to  cover  work- 
ers who  may  work  part  time  in  another 
state ;  elimination  of  the  confusion  re- 
garding the  service  of  an  independent 
contractor;  limitation  of  "agricultural 
labor"  to  farm  employes;  giving  the  ad- 
ministrator power  to  subpoena  payroll 
records;  increasing  the  interest  penalty 
on  delinquents;  providing  a  criminal  pen- 
alty for  employers  who  fail  to  file  re- 
turns. 

Commissioner  Melvin  C.  Haze  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  announces  that  he 
will  propose  a  bill  to  Congress  providing 
a  flexible  schedule  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation taxes  for  the  District,  subject 


to  adjustment  by  the  commissioners  whe 
necessary,  with  a  minimum  rate  of  01 
percent  and  a  maximum  of  3  percent. 

Record  and  Report — Unemployme 
Compensation  in  the  United  States,  a  3' 
page  analysis  and  critique  by  Eveline 
Burns,  a  member  of  the  advisory  counci 
of  the  Social  Security  Board,  appears 
the    last    International    Labour    Revie; 
dated  May  1938.  .  .  .  The  proceedings 
the   eleventh   national   conference   on   s 
cial  security,   with   a   "census"  of   soci 
security  in  the  United  States,  are  ava 
able   in   book   form   from    the   Americ .  i 
Association  for  Social  Security,  22  E« 
17  Street,  New  York.  Price  $2.  The  v. 
ume  is  valuable  not  only  for  the  factt 
data  brought   together  but   also   for  f 
analysis,   criticism,    and    suggestions 
sented. 

Child  Welfare 

TTHE  Michigan  Child  Guidance  II 
stitute  is  inviting  interested  perse 
to  criticize  and  offer  suggestions  il 
revision  of  a  form  it  is  working  out  fi 
rating  communities  on  their  facilities  fi 
delinquency  prevention.  (Copies  free  fn> 
the  institute,  103  Trick  Building,  A\ 
Arbor.)  It  is  hoped  ultimately  to  pi  l 
duce  a  simple  rating  form,  which  wi| 
show  communities  just  how  they  stail 
in  relation  to  those  facilities  and 
fluences  which  are  now  more  or  less  a 
cepted  as  factors  in  preventing  juven 
delinquency. 

Exceptional  Children — Special  cla.i 
es  in  public  day  schools  have  been  est«: 
lished   in   forty-six   states    and   have   l< 
rolled  at  least  300,000  children,  accordi! 
to   data   compiled   in   the   U.S.  Office 
Education.    Greater   public   interest   a 
more   adequate   financing  are  two  esse-t 
tials    for   continuing   progress    in    spec 
education,    according    to    Katherine    ] 
Cook,    chief    of    the    division    of    spec  j 
problems,  who  spoke  to  the  recent  co  i 
ference    on    Education    and    The    EXCJ 
tional  Child  held   under  the   auspices    | 
the   child    research   clinic   at   the   Woo 
Schools,  Langhorne,  Pa. 

Better  Parents — Not    only    nurseri. 
to  care  for  children  but  laboratories  f?[ 
the  training  of  parents  are  provided  by 
joint   WPA-board   of   education   nurse 
school    project    in    New   York    City.   .  1 
present  fifteen  experimental  centers  hajj 
been   opened,   which   handle   each   mon  ] 
around   eight   hundred   children   betwe  if 
the  ages  of  two  and  four  and  have  a  loiij 
waiting  list.  Although   the  centers   ser 
only  families  on  home   relief,   it   is  es  Jj 
mated  that  there  are  about  100,000  ch:*| 
dren   in    the   city   who   could   qualify,    I 
well  as  thousands  of  parents  who  wou| 
profit  by  such  an  opportunity  to  obserj 
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proper  methods  of  feeding,  habit  training 
and  other  techniques  of  child  raising.  Be- 
maintaining    nursery    centers,    the 
project  sends  trained  teachers  into  homes 
MM-   parents   and  gives  opportunity 
I  Miission   and  conference   with   par- 
•n  individual  needs  of  their  children. 
Dr.    Benjamin  Greenberg,   assistant  sup- 
erintendent of  schools,  is  in  charge  of  the 
project. 

For  a  Modern  Program       -   Child 
re    workers    in     New    Jersey    are 
:ning   a   movement    to   bring    about 
understanding  and  more  integrated 
effort    among    the    various    child    caring 
agencies    and    institutions    of    the    state. 
I 'ruler    the    leadership   of   Judge    Harry 
V.   (  )sborne  of   the   Essex   County  juve- 
nile   court,     president    of    Bonnie     Brae 
Farm,     an     educational     institution     for 
;in  all-day  meeting  was  held  in  the 
early  summer  to  which  came  more  than 
a    hundred    persons    representing    family 
welfare    societies    and    children's    agen- 
:id  institutions,  public  and  private. 
From    this    meeting    is   growing    an    or- 
ganization which   proposes   to  develop   a 
•us    state-wide    program     for    chil- 
dren   in    line    with    current    trends    and 
needs,    revamping    existing    work    where 
that  is  indicated,  and  directing  resources 
and    energies    into    areas    now    relatively 
^•bcted. 

far  the  organization  calls  itself 
simply  the  New  Jersey  Child  Caring 
Group.  Judge  Osborne  is  serving  as 
temporary  chairman  until  further  meet- 
•¥*  are  held  this  fall  and  the  program 
takes  definite  form.  A  recent  census 
showed  New  Jersey  institutions  for 
children  with  a  bed  capacity  of  4214, 
but  with  only  2725  children  under  care. 

The  Public's  Health  i 

COOPERATIVE  health  associations 
recently  have  formed  an  organiza- 
tion of  their  own,  The  Association  of 
Medical  Cooperatives,  to  promote  volun- 
tary health  insurance,  to  provide  a  clear- 
ing house  of  information  on  the  subject 
and  to  assist  groups  wanting  to  form 
medical  cooperatives.  Offices  are  at  5 
^7  Street,  New  York.  Dr.  Kingsley 
Roberts  is  medical  director  and  Martin 
W.  Brown,  executive  secretary. 

The  first  issue  of  a  new  publication, 
Cooperative  Health,  was  brought  out  un- 
der a  July  dateline  as  the  official  jour- 
nal of  the  new  association.  The  Bureau 
of  Cooperative  Medicine  at  the  same  ad- 
drc^,  of  which  the  new  association  is  an 
affiliate,  has  announced  a  weekly  news 
service  giving  "spot  news"  of  develop- 
ments in  that  field. 

Utah's  first  cooperative  health  asso- 
ciation is  announced  in  San  Juan  County, 
largest  county  in  the  state,  population 
3500,  without  a  doctor  until  the  new 
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co-op  was  formed.  A  hundred  families, 
the  initial  membership,  agree  to  pay  $25 
a  year  for  all  needed  medical  care,  plus 
a  mileage  fee  to  the  doctor  for  home  vis- 
its. The  doctor  has  offices  in  the  two. 
largest  communities. 

Warpath  Again— New  York  City  is 
reviving  its  intensive  campaign  against  the 
ravages  of  diphtheria  among  the  city's 
children.  During  the  intensive  campaign 
of  1928-31  when  most  of  the  city's  chil- 
dren were  immunized,  "the  prevalence 
of  the  disease  dropped  so  low  that  it  was 
thought  it  would  soon  disappear,"  says 
Dr.  Edward  Fisher  Brown  in  Neighbor- 
hood Health,  publication  of  the  bureau  of 
health  education  of  the  City  Health  De- 
partment. A  record  low  was  reached  in 
1936  when  only  thirty-five  diphtheria 
deaths  were  reported.  However,  "par- 
ents became  careless.  Many  children  born 
after  that  year  were  not  immunized.  The 
result  was  that  diphtheria  began  to  rise 
again.  Last  year  there  were  1544  cases 
in  New  York  City  and  fifty-seven  deaths, 
an  increase  of  314  cases  and  twenty-two 
deaths  over  the  preceding  year." 

Through  district  health  centers,  health 
officers,  welfare  agencies,  physicians  and 
a  house-to-house  canvass  with  the  aid  of 
WPA  personnel,  the  campaign  to  gain 
100  percent  immunization  again  is  in  full 
swing.  Parents  who  are  unable  to  pay 
the  fee  of  private  physicians  can  have 
their  children  immunized  at  the  city's 
baby  health  stations. 

Doctors  Have  a  Plan — The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  medical  eco- 
nomics of  the  Florida  Medical  Associa- 
tion, Dr.  J.  C.  Vinson,  recently  an- 
nounced that  the  organization  will  estab- 
lish a  bureau  "to  serve  as  a  clearing  house 
for  classifying  patients  financially  and  ad- 
justing, budgeting  and  collecting  fees." 
The  plan  was  proposed,  said  Dr.  Vinson, 
when  the  committee  found  that  the  pub- 
lic was  not  being  adequately  served  in 
medical  care,  and  was  designed  as  a  step 


toward  insuring  medical  and  surgical 
service  for  patients  regardless  of  finan- 
cial status.  Put  into  practice  as  a  year's 
experiment,  the  bureau  will  consult  with 
the  patient  on  his  ability  to  pay  and  on 
terms  of  payment.  An  arrangement  spread 
over  a  maximum  of  twelve  months  to 
meet  the  doctor's  bill  will  be  made.  Thus, 
"the  patient  will  choose  his  own  physi- 
cian at  a  fair  price,"  said  Dr.  Vinson.  ^ 

Study  Arthritis — By  an  anonymous 
gift  of  $30,000,  the  Bryn  Mawr  Fund 
for  Investigation  of  Chronic  Arthritis 
recently  was  established.  The  funds  are 
to  be  used  at  the  Bryn  Mawr  Hospital 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Medicine  and  must  be  spent 
within  the  next  three  years.  If  by  the  end 
of  the  three-year  period  worthwhile  re- 
sults have  been  achieved,  the  donor  will 
finance  continuation  of  the  work,  news- 
papers reported.  The  work  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  committee  of  Pennsyl- 
vania doctors  who  are  specialists  in  re- 
lated fields.  As  a  first  step  Bryn  Mawr 
hospital  has  opened  an  arthritis  clinic. 

Against  Diabetes — The  program  for 
the  recently  incorporated  New  York 
Diabetes  Association  [see  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  March  1938,  page  88]  has  been 
drawn  up.  In  an  expansion  of  work 
carried  on  for  three  years  under  a  spe- 
cial gift  from  Lucius  N.  Littauer  by  the 
New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health 
Association,  the  new  association  proposes 
"to  disseminate  knowledge  of  diabetes  to 
the  public;  to  make  available  to  physi- 
cians data  on  approved  methods  of  treat- 
ment; to  cooperate  with  nursing  and 
social  work  agencies;  to  conduct  re- 
search; to  develop  standards  for  hospital 
care;  and  to  operate  a  summer  camp 
for  needy  diabetic  children." 

Accuracy  Note — The  Beacon,  pub- 
lished by  the  Wisconsin  State  Sanato- 
rium, has  issued  a  few  editorial  groans 
on  common  abuses  of  technical  terms 
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concerning  tuberculosis.  "Please  note  that 
the  correct  adjective  is  tuberculous,  not 
tubercular,"  said  the  article.  "The  lat- 
ter describes  simply  any  wart-like  growth 
in  any  living  body,  whereas  'tuberculous' 
refers  specifically  and  completely  to  the 
disease  of  tuberculosis."  The  distinction 
between  sanatorium  and  sanitarium  is 
discussed;  the  former  by  generally  pre- 
ferred usage,  referring  to  a  healing  in- 
stitution and  being  the  term  used  for  a 
place  of  treatment  for  people  suffering 
from  tuberculosis;  the  word  sanitarium 
meaning  rather  a  health  resort  for  ner- 
vous ailments  and  the  like.  Most  im- 
portant, "sanitorium"  is  a  "no  such 
word."  Abbreviations  also  are  a  tender 
point,  the  correct  one  for  tuberculosis 
being  Tb.,  not  T.B.  which  stands  only  for 
tubercle  bacillus. 

Measuring  Rod — An  Appraisal  Form 
for  Local  Health  Work,  designed  as  a 
measuring  rod  for  community  health 
services,  is  a  new  publication  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association. 
The  work  of  association  committees 
which  for  eighteen  years  have  been 
studying  and  measuring  community 
health  needs  and  activities,  this  two-hun- 
dred page  document  will  be  a  useful 
guide  for  rural  or  urban  communities  in 
impersonal,  periodic  self-evaluation. 
Price  $1.60  from  the  association,  50 
West  50  Street,  New  York. 

Nurses  and  Nursing 

TJSING  data  gathered  from  26,158 
student  and  staff  nurses  in  223 
nursing  schools  the  country  over,  a  joint 
committee  of  three  large  organizations 
has  drawn  the  conclusion  that  illness 
among  student  nurses  costs  the  hospitals 
with  which  the  schools  are  connected 
about  $3  million  a  year  and  illness 
among  graduate  staff  nurses  about  $880,- 
000  more.  The  Study  of  the  Incidence 
and  Costs  of  Illness  Among  Nurses  was 
made  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Costs  of  Nursing  Service  and  Nursing 
Education  of  the  American  Hospital 
Association,  the  American  Nurses  Asso- 
ciation and  the  National  League  of 
Nursing  Education.  Naturally  the  com- 
mittee has  something  to  say  about  pro- 
grams for  the  protection  of  nurses' 
health.  The  complete  report  is  available 
from  the  league,  50  West  50  Street, 
New  York.  Price  50  cents. 

Practical  Training — First  to  offer 
courses  to  prepare  practical  nurses  and 
attendants  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  new  law  governing  the  practice  of 
nursing  in  New  York  State  is  the  Bal- 
lard  School  of  the  YWCA  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  The  first  course  begin- 
ning September  12  includes  four  months' 
classroom  work  and  six  months'  prac- 
tical hospital  work  for  which  the  school 


is  affiliated  with  the  city  Department 
of  Hospitals.  Other  courses  will  begin 
in  December  and  March.  Students  cer- 
tified by  the  school  as  having  completed 
the  course  successfully  must  pass  the 
examinations  of  the  board  of  regents  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  before  being  licensed  to  practice. 

Placement  Service — On  recommen- 
dation of  a  study  committee  on  placement 
service  for  public  health  nurses,  the  Na- 
tional Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing  as  of  July  1  discontinued  its  con- 
nection with  Joint  Vocational  Service  in 
New  York.  Placement  service  for  public 
health  nurses  now  is  carried  on  by  Nurse 
Placement  Service,  8  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago. 

In  announcing  the  change,  the 
NOPHN  board  indicated  that  the  or- 
ganization's service  should  lie  in  counsel- 
ing and  standard-setting  for  placement 
bureaus  rather  than  in  actual  placement 
and  that  placement  could  be  more  satis- 
factorily done  through  regional  services 
maintaining  national  scope  through  a  cen- 
tral index.  More  bureaus,  local,  state  and 
regional,  are  in  process  of  organization, 
the  board  said.  An  advisory  committee 
with  national  representation  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  study  and  guide  vocational 
service  for  public  health  nursing. 

Anna  L.  Tittman,  for  ten  years  di- 
rector of  vocational  and  placement  ser- 
vice of  the  NOPHN  through  the  Joint 
Vocational  Service,  is  director  of  Nurse 
Placement  Service  and  Elizabeth  Mack- 
enzie, long  associate  director  of  nurses 
at  Henry  Street  Visiting  Nurse  Service, 
recently  was  appointed  assistant  for  the 
development  of  public  health  nursing 
placement  and  counseling. 

Public  health  nurses  and  employers 
needing  vocational  service  should  now 
make  their  requests  of  this  service.  If 
desired,  individual  nurses'  job  records 
will  be  transferred  from  JVS  to  the 
present  approved  agency.  Otherwise,  rec- 
ords will  be  stored  by  NOPHN. 

Overseas — The  professional  education 
of  French  nurses  and  social  workers 
has  recently  been  reorganized  on  a  basis 
which,  says  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies,  "entails  far-reaching  reforms 
in  the  conditions  attached  to  the  award 
of  diplomas."  Different  gradings  have 
been  abolished  and  in  future  there 
will  be  only  one  type  of  diploma  for 
social  workers.  An  exception  to  this  rule 
is  a  special  diploma  for  the  graduates 
of  advanced  schools  of  nursing  and  so- 
cial service  which  are  expected  to  pre- 
pare personnel  for  executive  positions 
in  state  institutions.  The  different  pro- 
fessional schools  offering  either  ele- 
mentary or  advanced  diplomas  are  under 
state  regulation  and  control.  Nurses  are 
required  to  undergo  two  years  of  train- 
ing, social  workers  three  years;  but  the 


first  year   of  instruction   is  identical   fon 
both  of  these  related  professional  groups. 

Among  the  States 

INURING  the  coming  year  forty-four  j 
state    legislatures    will    meet,    many 
of  them  to  consider  ways  and  means  oi 
reorganizing    and    financing    public    wel- 
fare services. 

All  the  Laws — It  takes  a  fat  booklet 
of  141  pages  to  hold  the  compilation  oi 
the  social  welfare  laws  of  Connecticut 
bringing  them  down  to  the  end  of  1937, 
Much  of  the  work  was  done  by  Charles  i 
G.  Chakerian  as  secretary  and  consult- 
ant of  the  commission  to  study  the  pau- 
per laws  and  by  college  students  undei 
his  direction.  Published  by  the  State  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Council,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mistaken  Idea — The  contention  that 
any  state  that  gives  humane  treatment 
to  transients  will  be  overwhelmed  with 
wandering  throngs  seems  to  be  refuted  bj 
the  experience  of  New  York.  Here  the 
transient  has  not  been  given  a  meal  andi 
a  "flop"  and  then  shoved  along.  On  the 
contrary  the  state  has  assumed  responsi- 
bility— last  year  at  a  cost  of  $2,250,OOC 
— for  destitute  persons  unable  to  meet: 
the  residence  requirements  for  relief 
Some  of  these  persons  have  been  re- 
turned to  their  place  of  legal  residence 
others  without  legal  settlement  anywhere 
have  been  and  continue  to  be  maintained 
on  relief. 

Soak  the  Rich — Oil-striking  or  other 
newly-rich  former  relief  recipients  must 
now  pay  back  sums  received  as  aid  in  > 
New  York  State.  The  new  policy — turn- 
ing away  from  the  old  theory  that  relief 
is  a  gift — is  possible  because  of  a  section 
of  the  state  public  welfare  law  which 
gives  local  authorities  discretionary  pow- 
ers to  take  action  against  persons  with 
leal  or  personal  property.  David  C.  Adie, 
commissioner  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,* promises 
that  the  law  will  not  be  used  against 
those  who  through  slight  financial  im- 
provement have  managed  to  become  self- 
supporting,  but  only  against  those  who: 
have  received  substantial  sums  and  recog- 
nize no  responsibility  for  their  debt  to 
the  public  treasury. 

It   Can    Be   Done — Indiana's   "volun- 
tary merit  system"  for  its  welfare  agen- 
cies is  all  but  blushing  before  the  kudos 
of   the   Public  Administration  Service   of'< 
Chicago  which   calls  it  "a  scientific  per- 
sonnel system  operating  without  a  state •! 
civil   service   law."   The    Indiana   system, 
set  up  two  years  ago,  is  administered  by 
the    joint    bureau    of    personnel    for    the-1 
state    unemployment    compensation    divi- 
sion,   including    the    employment    service, 
and  the  state  and  county  Departments  of  i 
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Public   Wrltarc,   the   last   two  employing 
than   2000   persons.   The    program 
udes    various    in-service    training    ac- 
ties,  the  conduct  of  competitive  exami- 
ions   and    the    maintenance    of   a   sys- 
of  service  ratings  for  use  in  salary 
ustments,     promotions,     lay-offs     and 


Recreation 

Pi  BLIC  recreation  under  regular 
qualified  leadership  "hit  a  new  high" 
in  1937,  says  the  National  Recreation 
•toociation  in  its  1938  yearbook,  with 
1280  communities  in  this  country  and 
Canada  spending  their  own  local  funds 
for  the  purpose.  During  the  year  some 
twenty  cities  were  added  to  those  main- 
taining a  year-round  program  with  a 
full  time  executive  in  charge.  Recrea- 
tion leaders  numbered  22,160  (not 
counting  many  thousand  volunteers)  of 
^km  3067  were  employed  full  time  the 
whole  year. 

Business  of  Play  —  Chicago's  Rec- 
•ttion  Survey  has  completed  its  second 
cycle.  Volume  I  [see  Survey  Midmonth- 
Hruary  1938  ]  dealt  with  public 
^Creation.  Volume  II,  released  this 
summer,  polishes  off  commercial  recre- 
a|ion  in  167  pages  of  text,  maps,  tables 
and  charts. 

Commercial    recreation    is    defined,    in 
chapter    one,    as    "more    or    less    highly 
•gamzed     amusement     enterprises     en- 
in    primarily    for   profit   making." 
-that-we-pay-for    (from   billiards   to 
lAtstling)     is    paralleled,    with    certain 
'notable  exceptions,  by  public  recreation. 
|  But  Chicago  sells   far  more  amusement 
'than  it  gives  away.  The  city's  annual  bill 
nmercial  amusement  is  somewhere 
•near  $250  million.  This  is  big  business. 
The    cost    of    public    recreation    is    esti- 
mated at  $30  million  a  year. 

WPA  Play—  Figures  out  of  New 
York  Citjk  are  apt  to  be  staggering  but 
ieven  a  New  York  imagination  falters 
before  the  WPA  statement  that  in  the 
x  months  of  this  year  it  had 

!,3  19.868  "participants"  —  three  fourths 
of  them  children  —  in  its  recreational 
projects,  "physical,  social  and  cultural." 
"Participating  children"  increased  by  58 
percent  during  the  period,  adults  by  114 
percent.  Largest  of  the  WPA  recrea- 
tion enterprises  is  the  street  play  proj- 
<ect;  employing  1214  persons  in  twelve 
Iflto,  conducted  with  the  cooperation 
t  the  Juvenile  Aid  Bureau  and  the 
Police  Athletic  League  of  the  city  po- 
lice departments.  Cultural  activities, 
says  WPA,  mark  "the  new  trend  in 
recreation." 

According  to  a  national  policy  board, 
the  WPA  federal  theater  project,  itself 
a  big  and  thriving  undertaking,  has  de- 
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cided  to  go  into  the  "highways  and  by- 
ways" with  its  forthcoming  productions. 
By  a  federal  bookkeeping  arrangement 
which  reimburses  those  states  contribut- 
ing most  heavily  to  the  theater  projects, 
it  will  be  possible  for  touring  companies 
to  take  the  federal  theater  to  the  whole 
country.  The  policy  board  has  deter- 
mined also  to  foster  a  distinctively 
American  theater  by  concentrating  this 
season  on  plays  dealing  with  regional 
history,  people  and  conditions. 

Seekers  after  recreation  through 
travel  are  finding  the  WPA  American 
Guide  series  increasingly  useful.  A  sum- 
mer study  tour  from  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  College  has  chosen  these  guides 
as  offering  "the  best  possible  basis  for 
historical,  sociological,  geographical  and 
cultural  guidance  to  field  students." 

Professional 

QUTGROWTH  of  the  University 
^"^  of  Pittsburgh's  seven-year-old  di- 
vision of  social 
work  is  the  new 
School  of  Applied 
Social  Sciences,  a 
graduate  division, 
which  opens  this 
month  with  the  new 
academic  year.  Wil- 
ber  I.  Newsletter 
has  been  elected 
dean  of  the  new  school.  Mr.  Newsletter 
is  well  known  in  settlement,  group  work 
and  community  activities.  For  several 
years  past  he  has  been  on  the  faculty  of 
the  School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences, 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland, 
with  group  work  as  his  special  line.  He 
is  president  of  the  American  Association 
of  Schools  of  Social  Work  and  a  member 
of  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers. 

New  Names — At  its  recent  annual 
meeting  in  Seattle  the  erstwhile  National 
Association  for  Travelers  Aid  and  Tran- 
sient Service  (NATATS  for  short)  de- 
cided to  drop  its  mouth-lilling  old  name 
and  to  become  the  National  Travelers 
Aid  Association.  "One  trouble  with  the 
old  name,"  said  an  officer,  "is  that  it  was 
practically  impossible  to  get  it  on  a  check. 
We're  hoping  that  the  shorter  one  will 
promote  more  and  bigger  check  writing." 
At  the  same  business  meeting  the  associa- 
tion decided  to  give  up  the  practice  of 
holding  its  annual  meeting  in  connection 
with  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  and  to  plan  with  its  field  for 
separate  biennial  meetings. 

Another  group  with  a  new  cognomen 
is  the  Committee  on  Care  of  Transient 
and  Homeless,  Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter, 
chairman,  hitherto  a  somewhat  loosely 
formed  organization,  its  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  National  Social  Work 
Council.  The  committee  is  now  in  process 


of  incorporation  as  the  Council  on  Inter- 
state Migration,  a  name  designed  to  de- 
scribe its  program  of  research  into  the 
problems  of  transiency  and  of  promotion 
of  sound  and  adequate  treatment. 

Counting  Noses — California  is  now 
in  a  position  to  answer  a  good  many  re- 
curring questions  about  its  practicing 
social  workers,  this  as  a  result  of  the 
state-wide  census  of  the  profession,  con- 
ducted last  spring  under  the  direction  of 
Alma  Holzschuh  by  the  board  of  ex- 
aminers of  the  department  of  registration 
and  certification  of  the  State  Conference 
of  Social  Work.  The  report  is  now  avail- 
able from  the  conference,  333  Kearny 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Price  25  cents. 
With  the  cooperation  of  325  social  agen- 
cies, the  census  enumerated  paid  social 
workers  employed  full  or  part  time,  and 
those  temporarily  not  practicing.  Some 
4260  schedules  were  returned,  this  num- 
ber representing  probably  90  percent  of 
the  social  workers  in  the  state.  Of  the 
total,  82.5  percent  were  employed  in  tax- 
supported  work;  17.4  in  privately  sup- 
ported. Of  the  public  agency  workers,  39 
percent  had  civil  service  status.  The  re- 
port is  replete  with  data  on  educational 
background  of  the  workers,  salary  range, 
field  of  specialization,  and  so  on. 

Pursuit  of  Knowledge — The  courses 
in  social  work,  organized  last  fall  by  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  as  an  experimental  step  toward 
an  accredited  school  of  social  work  [see 
Survey  Midmonthly,  October  1937,  page 
326J  will  be  continued  this  year.  Courses 
offered  are:  Introduction  to  Social  Case 
Work,  An  Analysis  of  Social  Case  Meth- 
od, Public  Welfare,  Dynamics  of  Human 
Behavior,  Psychopathology. 

In  cooperation  with  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Welfare's  bureau 
of  services  for  the  blind,  both  New  York 
and  Columbia  Universities  now  are  of- 
fering survey  courses  on  the  eye,  its  dis- 
eases, conditions  and  treatment.  Opthal- 
rr.ologists  and  technicians  present  material 
in  evening  sessions  planned  for  nurses, 
teachers  and  social  workers.  Informa- 
tion from  Ruth  B.  McCoy,  director,  pre- 
vention of  blindness  service,  New  York 
State  Department  of  Welfare,  205  East 
42  Street,  New  York. 

The  Atlanta,  Ga.  School  of  Social 
Work  this  fall  became  affiliated  with  At- 
lanta University.  While  maintaining  a 
separate  corporate  and  financial  existence, 
the  school  will  be  an  essential  part  of 
the  university  and  will  be  known  as  the 
Atlanta  University  School  of  Social 
Work.  Students  completing  the  prescribed 
two-year  course  will  be  awarded  a  uni- 
versity degree  of  master  of  social  work. 

Coming  Events — The  International 
City  Managers'  Association  will  hold  its 
Silver  Anniversary  Conference  Septem- 
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ber  26-29  in  Boston,  Mass.  .  .  .  The 
American  Public  Health  Association  will 
hold  its  67tll  annual  meeting  October  25- 
28,  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  year  of  the 
Child  Study  Association  of  America  will 
be  marked  this  fall  by  a  variety  of 
events:  on  November  14-15,  a  two-day 
conference  to  appraise  the  gains  of  the 
half  century  in  understanding  of  child- 
hood and  family  life;  on  November  15,  a 
birthday  dinner;  on  November  16-17  a 
two-day  institute  to  chart  the  course 
shead.  In  connection  with  these  events 
the  association  will  put  on  an  exhibit 
contrasting  old  and  new  methods  of  child 
rearing. 

The  American  Public  Welfare  Associ- 
ation has  chosen  December  8-11  for  its 
annual  round  table  and  discussion  con- 
ference in  Washington,  D.C.  The  asso- 
ciation proposes  henceforth  to  hold  its 
annual  business  meeting  at  this  confer- 
ence rather  than  at  its  meetings  in  con- 
nection with  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work. 

For  the  Clergy — Because  ministers 
are  called  on  by  their  parishioners  for  all 
sorts  of  social  service  information  and 
do  not  always  know  where  to  find  it,  the 
New  York  Federation  of  Protestant 
Welfare  Agencies  and  the  Greater  New 
York  Federation  of  Churches  have  formed 
a  bureau  of  information  to  meet  their 
special  needs  in  regard  to  community  re- 
sources, public  and  private.  Edwina  T. 
Hazzard  is  the  director. 

People  and  Things 

\/fORE  than  a  thousand  hopefuls 
submitted  entries  in  the  contest  of 
the  National  Civil  Service  Reform 
League  for  the  best  merit  system  slogan. 
"Patronage  rights  are  public  wrongs" 
took  the  cake,  or  whatever  the  prize  was. 
Firmly  ruled  out  were  such  entries  as: 
"Spare  the  exams  and  get  in  the  hams"; 
"Don't  can  those  who  can";  "Civil  ser- 
vice is  the  nation's  washboard." 

Public  Service — The  National  Youth 
Administration  has  a  new  deputy  ex- 
ecutive director,  Orren  H.  Lull  from 
Denver,  who  has  been  regional  director 
for  the  western  states.  Mr.  Lull  suc- 
ceeds Richard  R.  Brown,  resigned. . .  . 
Robert  H.  Hinckley,  an  assistant  ad- 
ministrator and  far  western  field  repre- 
sentative of  WPA  who  was  prominent 
in  organizing  relief  work  in  that  region, 
has  resigned  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority.  H.  E. 
Smith,  who  has  been  Mr.  Hinckley's 
assistant,  will  succeed  him  as  acting  field 
representative  with  headquarters  in  Salt 
Lake  City. 

When  Joel  R.  Moore  resigned  as  su- 
pervisor of  the  U.  S.  Probation  System 


to  become  warden  of  the  state  prison  of 
southern  Michigan,  Richard  A.  Chappell 
of  Atlanta,  a  lawyer  who  has  taken 
graduate  work  at  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work,  was  appointed  acting 
supervisor.  After  serving  his  "probation" 
since  March  1937,  Mr.  Chappell  now 
has  been  appointed  supervisor  in  which 
job  he  will  be  accountable  for  proba- 
tion officers  and  their  work  in  ninety- 
two  federal  courts.  .  .  .  William  J. 
Trent,  Jr.,  from  the  staff  of  Bennett 
College,  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  has  become 
adviser  on  Negro  affairs  in  the  Public 
Works  Administration.  He  succeeds 
Dewey  R.  Jones  who  resigned  to  assist 
Charlotte  Carr  at  Hull-House,  Chicago. 

Foundations  — George  M.  Reynolds, 
formerly  Mississippi  state  director  of 
the  U.  S.  Farm  Security  Administration, 
now  is  director  for  fellowships  of  the 
Julius  Rosenwald  Fund,  succeeding 
Raymond  R.  Paty  who  resigned  to  be- 
come president  of  Birmingham-South- 
ern College,  Ala.  Howard  W.  Odum 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
well  known  to  readers  of  Survey 
Graphic,  is  a  new  member  of  the  fund's 
board  of  trustees. 

A  new  million-dollar  charitable  and 
educational  endowment  is  the  Emily  and 
Ernest  Woodruff  Foundation,  estab- 
lished by  Ernest  Woodruff  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.  The  income  is  to  be  used  for  gifts 
to  "universities,  colleges  and  highschools, 
assistance  to  worthy  individuals  seeking 
education,  support  and  enlargement  of« 
charitable  hospitals,  aid  to  indigent  and 
diseased  poor  people,  promotion  of  re- 
ligious education,  erection  and  improve- 
ment of  churches  and  encouragement  of 
science  and  literature." 

Comings  and  Goings— The  Illinois 
Society  for  Mental  Hygiene  has  named 
Dr.  Conrad  S.  Sommer  as  director  suc- 
ceeding Helen  L.  Myrich,  resigned.  Dr. 
Sommer  has  been  the  society's  medical 
director.  Kathleen  O.  Larkin,  educa- 
tional director,  now  becomes  associate 
director.  .  .  .  Margaret  Hughes,  a  pi- 
oneer in  children's  work  in  Minnesota, 
has  resigned  as  supervisor  of  private 
institutions  and  agencies  in  the  state 
Children's  Bureau,  a  position  which  she 
has  held  since  1921. 

Jeanette  Regensburg,  for  the  past  six 
years  an  associate  district  secretary  for 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  of 
New  York,  this  fall  joins  the  faculty  of 
Tulane  University  School  of  Social 
Work  as  assistant  professor  of  social 
case  work.  Gladys  Hall,  from  the  School 
of  Social  Service  Administration  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  is  another  new- 
comer to  the  same  faculty.  She  will  be 
assistant  professor  of  child  welfare. . . . 
Everett  B.  Sackett,  formerly  director  of 
research  for  schools  in  the  Canal 


and    a    contributor    to    Survey    Graphi 
has  accepted  an  appointment  to  the  fao 
ulty  of   the  University   of   New   Hamd 
shire. 

Honors  — Dr.  Chesley  Bush,  Liver- 
more,  Calif,  has  been  elected  presider 
of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Associ; 
tion,  succeeding  Dr.  J.  Arthur  Myer 
Dr.  Frederick  T.  Lord,  Boston,  an 
Dr.  P.  P.  McCain,  Sanatorium,  N.  (t 
are  new  vice-presidents. . . .  Also  electe 
at  recent  annual  meetings  were  D' 
Bruce  H.  Douglas,  Detroit,  as  pres 
dent  of  the  American  Sanatorium  Assc 
ciation  and  W.  Ford  Higby,  executiv 
of  the  California  Tuberculosis  Associ: 
tion,  as  president  of  the  National  Cot 
ference  of  Tuberculosis  Secretaries. 

George  A.  Bellamy,  headworker  f( 
forty-two  years  at  Hiram  House,  Clevi 
land,  recently  received  the  Charles  Eis< 
man  Award  (with  $750  honorarium 
as  one  who  "brought  to  Cleveland  ii 
pioneer  program  of  settlement  work., 
and  the  benefits  of  a  higher  order  n 
citizenship."  Mr.  Bellamy  also  was  give* 
an  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  human 
ties  by  Western  Reserve  University. 

Deaths 

ADOLPH   LEWISOHN,   age  89,  c< 
**•  August   17  at  his  summer  home  c< 
Upper  Saranac  Lake,  New  York.  As 
youth,  Mr.  Lewisohn  emigrated  from  h 
native  Germany  and  made  here  an  OU 
standing  business  success.  Essentially  civ 
minded,   he   was   a   leader   in   movemen 
for  prison  reform  and  for  good  govern 
ment.  He  also  had  a  broad,  imaginatn 
interest    in    education,    philanthropy    am 
the  arts.  Among  his  larger  public  benefa- 
tions  were  the  School  of  Mines  buildir 
at  Columbia  University;  a  notable  librai 
of  German  literature  at  the  College  < 
the  City  of   New  York;   a  collection  < 
modern    art    in    the    Brooklyn    Museurr' 
Mount    Sinai    Pathological    Laboratorj 
gifts  to  a  number  of  Jewish  and  non-set 
tarian     charities;     and     the     magnified 
Lewisohn   Stadium  where,   for   the   pric 
of    a   movie    ticket,    thousands    of    mus 
lovers — students,  workers,  housewives, ! 
well  as  seasoned  concert-goers — listen  t 
symphony  programs  on  summer  evening 

The  REV.  FRANCIS  A.  WALSH,  profes 
sor  of  philosophy  and  former  regen 
of  the  seminary  at  Catholic  University 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  had  served  a 
national  director  of  the  Confraternit  \ 
of  Christian  Doctrine. 

ELIZABETH  ADAMS,  director  of  the  del1 
partment  of  adult  education,  Centra 
Branch  of  the  Young  Woman's  Chris, 
tian  Association,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  whl 
had  been  connected  with  that  organize 
fioj)  since  1927. 
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THE  PAMPHLET  SHELF 


Social   Economics 

•;IMKK  (IK  ECONOMICS.  1),  the  staff. 
Council  for  Social  Action,  Congregational 
ami  Christian  Churches.  Price  25  cenU 
(ram  the  council,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New 

A  brief  summary  of  basic  economic  and 
social   situations   of   today   and   the   part 
i  church  people  may  play  in  them. 

KK  II    I  AND.   POOR   PEOPLE,  by   Max  R. 
Whitr  and  Cecil  L.  Gregory.  Research  report 
region    III,  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration.    I'.S.     Department    of    Agriculture. 
From  the  administration,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mimeographed   report  of  a   social   and 
economic  study  of  seven  counties  of  south- 
east  Missouri — the   people,   their  way   of 
and  their  land. 

T1IK  FARM  BUSINESS,  by  Roman  L. 
Home.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  55  pp. 
1'rice  25  cents  fr<m  the  press. 

One    of    a    series    prepared    under    the 

American     Council     on     Education,     this 

K«iklet    discusses    in    popular    terms    the 

interrelated  problems  of  economics,  crops 

'  and  farm  conditions. 

A  TOUR  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA  COOPER 
ATIVES.  a  report  of  the  conference  tour 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Cooperative 
League  of  the  USA  and  the  extension  de- 
partment of  St.  Francis  Xavier  University. 
Price  20  cents  from  the  league,  167  West 
••reel.  New  York. 

H.  .u  a  little  Catholic  University 
[through  its  adult  education  plan  began  a 
movement  which  has  brightened  the  face 
of  eastern  Canada;  including  descriptions 
of  the  individual  cooperatives  which  are 
outgrowths  of  the  original  small  study 
groups  begun  by  the  university. 

YOUR  1XCOME  AND  MINE,  edited  by 
Maxwell  S.  Stewart.  Public  Affairs  Pamph- 
let No.  20.  Price  10  cents  from  Public  Af- 
fairs Committee,  8  West  40  Street,  New 
York. 

Summary    of    a    study.    The    Income 
Structure  of  the  United  States  by  Mau- 
rice   Leven,     which    was    made    for    the 
Brookings  Institution  under  a  grant  from 
'  the  Falk  Foundation. 

THE  HULL  TRADE  PROGRAM  AND 
THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM,  by  Raymond 
Leslie  Buell.  Foreign  Policy  Association, 
World  Affairs  Pamphlet  No.  2.  Price  25 
cents  from  the  Association,  8  West  40 
Street,  New  York. 

Prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  Na- 
tional Peace  Conference  in  elucidation  of 
the  U.S.  trade  program  which  was  be- 
gun in  1934  with  the  reciprocal  tariff  act 
and  is  based  upon  trade  agreements  with 
countries  not  discriminating  against  the 
United  States. 


Changing    World 

SOCIAL      FORCES       AFFECTING      THE 

PHILOSOPHY    OF   SOCIAL    WORK,   by 

H.    M.    Selekman.    From    the    Massachusetts 

Terence  of   Social  Work,   41    Mount  Ver- 

non    Street,    Boston. 

cussion  of  philosophy,  community 
relations,  trade  unions  and  news  currents 
in  professional  social  work. 

THE    SOCIAL    FORCES    THAT    SHAPE 
R  WORLD,  by  Arthur  L.  Beeley.  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  Press.   Price  35  cents  from 
the    press.    Salt    Lake    City,    Utah. 

In  an  essay  of  twenty-four  pages,  the 


author  makes  "a  modest  attempt  at  so- 
cial diagnosis"  and  traces  major  social 
forces  which,  he  holds,  have  influenced 
western  civilization. 

YOTTH  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  TODAY, 
by  Maxwell  S.  Stewart.  Price  10  cents  from 
the  Public  Affairs  Committee,  8  West  40 
Street,  New  York. 

A  diagnosis  of  the  problems  of  Ameri- 
can youth,  found  to  be  a  reflection  of  the 
present  state  of  society.  Though  recom- 
mendations are  given  in  the  form  of  pro- 
posed legislation  and  organization,  the 
prognosis  is  considered  doubtful  because 
of  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  combina- 
tion of  symptoms— enforced  idleness  and 
low  cultural  standards. 

THE  AMERICAN  FAMILY  IN  A  CHANG- 
ING SOCIETY:  The  Average  Family,  a 
Problem  of  Declining  Population.  A  coop- 
erative study  directed  by  Harriet  Ahlers 
Houdlette,  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women.  From  the  association,  1634 
I  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  D.  C. 

A  carefully  prepared  study  program,  a 
unit  in  a  series  arranged  for  the  use  of 
club  study  groups. 

Relief 

THE  IMPACT  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY ACT  ON  THE  RELIEF  PROB- 
LEM, by  Eveline  M.  Burns.  8  pp.  Reprinted 
from  the  National  Municipal  Review.  From 
the  author,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

A  discussion  of  the  change  in  concept 
of  categorical  assistance  since  the  social 
security  act  and  of  the  financial  problem 
caused  by  the  earmarking  of  dispropor- 
tionate welfare  sums  to  those  programs 
which  can  obtain  federal  funds  for  the 
states. 

PROBLEMS  IN  THE  COMPILATION  OF 
DATA  ON  TOTAL  RELIEF  AND  WORK 
PROGRAM  EXPENDITURES,  by  Dorothy 
Fahs  Beck.  12  pp. 

HiifSEHOLDS  AND  PERSONS  RECEIV- 
ING RELIEF  OR  ASSISTANCE,  by 
T.  J.  Woofter.  Jr.,  and  T.  E.  Whiting. 
12  pp. 

Reprints  from  the  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Statistical  Association.  Two  of  a 
series  of  papers  published  by  the  joint 
committee  on  relief  statistics  of  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association, 
1313  East  60  Street,  Chicago,  and  the 
American  Statistical  Association,  722 
Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Price  S  cents  each. 

WHAT  TURNING  RELIEF  BACK  TO  THE 
COMMUNITY  MEANT  IN  CINCIN- 
NATI, by  Ellery  F.  Reed.  Reprinted  from 
the  Social  Service  Review.  From  research 
department.  Community  Chest,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

The  real  story  of  a  situation  which  re- 
ceived some  misleading  publicity  and 
which  is  significant  to  social  workers. 
[See  Survey  Mid  monthly,  January  1938, 
page  17.] 

STANDARDS  OF  RELIEF:  AN  ANALY- 
-  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  FAMILY 
CASE  RECORDS,  by  Anna  Roselle  John- 
son. 153  pp.  A  dissertation  presented  to 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  towards 
the  Ph.D.  degree.  Price  $2.15  from  Associ- 
ated Publishers.  Inc.,  1538  Ninth  Street, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  study  of  records  from  the  Associ- 
ated Charities  of  Washington.  D.  C. 
measuring  the  adequacy  of  relief  from 


1923  to  1933,  tracing  the  trends  in  re- 
lief giving  and  case  work  treatment  and 
relating  the  findings  to  social  and  health 
problems. 

AID  TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN,  by 
Ettienne  Baldwin.  Prepared  for  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Georgia  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  Atlanta. 

A  series  of  case  stories  showing  what 
"mothers'  aid"  had  meant  to  Georgia 
families.  "Only  a  moving  picture  camera 
with  sound  attachments  could  portray 
accurately  what  the  visitor  saw  and 
heard." 

MINIMUM  COST  OF  LIVING  BUDGET 
FOR  HEALTH  AND  DECENCY  IN 
PITTSBURGH  AND  ALLEGHENY 
COUNTY.  45  pp.  Committee  on  Family 
Budgets,  Federation  of  Social  Agencies  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County.  Price 
50  cents  from  the  federation,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A  revision  of  the  minimum  budget  for 
the  client  family  published  in  1931,  to 
bring  it  in  line  with  1937  prices. 

THEY  STARVE  THAT  WE  MAY  EAT,  by 

Edith  E.  Lowry.  Council  of  Women  foi 
Home  Missions  and  Missionary  Education 
Movement.  Price  35  cents  from  the  coun- 
cil, 105  East  22  Street.  New  York. 

A  vivid  description  of  the  migratory 
laborer  in  the  United  States,  his  situation 
in  the  community  and  his  due  from 
that  community. 

Miscellaneous 

THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  by  Wil- 
liam Van  de  Wall.  Price  $1  from  the 
American  Association  for  Adult  Education, 
60  East  42  Street,  New  York. 

Basing  its  material  on  a  nation-wide 
survey,  this  small  book  discusses  music 
in  the  adult  and  community  life  of  the 
United  States. 

OCCUPATIONAL        STUDIES:       GENERAL 

HOUSEWORKER,       ADVERTISING      ACCOUNTANT, 

JOURNALISM.  ARCHITECT.  Series  of  pamph- 
lets from  the  National  Occupational  Con- 
ference. Price  10  cents  each  from  the  con- 
ference, 551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Brief  but  fundamental  guides  for  the 
seeker  of  authentic  data  on  choice  of  a 
profession. 

PROPAGANDA.  How  TO  RECOGNIZE  IT  ASP 
DEAL  WITH  IT.  Institute  for  Propaganda 
Analysis,  Inc.,  132  Morningside  Drive, 
New  York.  Price  60  cents  (50  cents  for 
orders  of  ten  or  more). 

An  experimental  unit  of  study  mate- 
rials for  use  in  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  calculated  to  prepare  young  peo- 
ple to  meet  propaganda  which  will  be 
brought  to  bear  on  their  lives,  by  teach- 
ing them  to  recognize  what  propaganda 
is  and  how  to  distinguish  between  that 
based  on  reason  and  that  based  on  vague- 
ness and  emotional  appeals. 

WHY  THE  CIO?,  by  Alfred  Baker  Lewis. 
Price  10  cents. 

SHALL  STRIKES  BE  OUTLAWED?  by 
Joel  Seidman.  League  for  Industrial  Democ- 
racy pamphlet  series.  Price  15  cents  from 
the  league,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York. 

The  first  booklet  is  a  simple  explana- 
tion of  the  principle  of  the  labor  union 
and  the  particular  contribution  and  his- 
tory of  the  CIO.  The  second  presents  the 
case  for  voluntary  collective  bargaining 
as  a  means  to  satisfactory  industrial  re- 
lations in  the  United  States. 
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Book  Reviews 


John  Bull's  Labour  Party 

THE  POST-WAR  HISTORY  OF  THE  BRI- 
TISH WORKING  CLASS,  by  Allen  Hutt. 
Coward-McCann.  274  pp.  Price  $'2.75  postpaid 
of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

THIS  is  an  absorbing  account  of  events 
on  the  British  labor  scene  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  interpreted  from  the 
author's  own  angle  of  philosophic  history, 
which,  as  Harold  J.  Laski  points  out  in 
the  foreword,  is  "an  angle  which  only  a 
minority  of  the  British  Labour  Party  is 
prepared  to  accept."  However,  the  pres- 
entation of  the  minority  viewpoint  has 
its  own  special  value. 

Mr.  Hutt  looks  back  regretfully  to 
"the  revolutionary  years,"  just  after  the 
World  War,  when  "it  seemed  that  an 
explosion  was  inevitable  .  .  .  capitalism 
was  skating  on  thin  ice."  In  spite  of  the 
lack  of  a  coordinated  attack  by  labor,  it 
was  "only  by  skilful  maneuvering,  by 
employing  fraud  or  force  as  required, 
that  the  government  was  able  to  dispose 
of  its  adversaries,"  he  observes. 

The  reader  will  wish  to  test  the  valid- 
ity of  Mr.  Hutt's  interpretation  against 
the  background  of  his  own  knowledge. 
Certainly  he  will  find  much  to  merit  his 
interest.  For  instance,  in  the  matter  of 
the  first  labor  government,  the  author 
says  that  because  of  pressing  and  danger- 
ous problems,  such  as  unemployment,  a 
rising  militancy  among  the  workers,  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  labor  vote,  the 
British  governing  class  in  a  daring  poli- 
tical maneuver  forestalled  a  possible 
labor  majority  by  the  immediate  transla- 
tion to  office  of  a  labor  minority.  Thus 
the  Labour  Party  was  "in  office  but  not 
in  power,"  and  destined  to  suffer  a  loss 
of  prestige  because  of  inability  to  achieve 
its  aims.  Premier  MacDonald,  in  failing 
to  provide  a  working  class  government 
and  choosing  instead  to  be  "a  sort  of 
non-party  party  leader,"  set  a  pattern 
which  leaders  have  since  followed,  a 
policy  of  cooperation  rather  than  conflict. 
In  its  attempt  to  keep  peace  with  the 
enemy,  to  proceed  upon  the  theory  of 
"the  inevitableness  of  gradualness,"  the 
party  was  to  fall  upon  difficult  days. 

As  for  the  general  strike  of  1926,  Mr. 
Hutt  takes  the  position  that  the  govern- 
ment was  the  aggressor,  that  the  ground 
had  been  well  laid  for  the  struggle.  "The 
ruling  class  needed  to  fight  a  decisive 
frontal  engagement  with  the  forces  of 
labor  in  order  to  carry  through  the  ra- 
tionalization and  reorganization  of  indus- 
try that  was  urgently  required  if  the 
levels  of  profit  and  capital  accumulation 
were  to  be  restored." 

The  second  decade  has  witnessed  the 
gradual  emergence  of  the  movement  from 
the  despair  caused  by  the  general  strike 
defeat,  the  loss  of  morale  incident  to  the 


"Great  Betrayal"  and  the  fall  of  the 
labor  government  in  1931,  and  the  rising 
tide  of  unemployment  in  the  early  thirties. 
Militant  organizations  of  the  unemployed 
have  sprung  up  and  the  rank-and-file 
groups,  having  come  to  see  the  working 
class  struggle  as  a  clearer  issue,  have 
grown  more  articulate  in  their  impa- 
tience with  a  leadership  occupied  with 
such  pursuits  as  Red-hunting. 

Mr.  Hutt  closes  upon  an  optimistic 
note.  The  unity  campaign  of  the  left- 
wing  movement  scored  a  sensational  vic- 
tory in  achieving  certain  reforms  in  party 
organization.  These  are  expected  to  pro- 
vide new  opportunities  for  putting  the 
left  viewpoint  within  the  party  leader- 
ship. He  notes  with  satisfaction  that  "the 
official  line  now  demands  opposition  to 
non-intervention,  arms  for  the  Spanish 
government  and  no  concessions  to  Fran- 
co"— an  achievement  of  pressure  from 
the  left. 

The  great  lesson  of  the  book,  Mr. 
Laski  points  out,  is  the  lesson  on  which 
William  Morris  used  to  insist  half  a 
century  ago — that  "it  is  the  business  of 
the  Socialist  Party  to  be  socialist."  Mr. 
Laski  says  further,  "There  is  good  evi- 
dence that  the  book  is  having  a  vital  in- 
fluence upon  labor  opinion  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. I  hope  that  its  implication  will  save 
the  working  class  of  the  United  States 
from  some  of  the  mistakes  we  have 
made." 


Evanston,  111. 


LISBETH  PARROTT 


Scientific  Common  Sense 

THE  ADOLESCENT,  by  Ada  Hart  Arlitt.  Whit- 
tlesey  House.  242  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  Sur- 
vey Midmonthly. 

"lyl7"RITTEN  primarily  for  parents, 
*  this  very  readable  book  is  equally 
valuable  for  the  teacher  of  adolescents 
who  needs  to  refresh  his  memory  of  his 
own  adolescent  days.  For,  as  the  author 
points  out,  nothing  is  a  more  frequent 
cause  of  conflict  and  misunderstanding 
than  parents'  forgetfulness  of  how  they 
felt  and  acted  when  they  were  adoles- 
cents. The  same  is  true  of  teachers. 

The  chief  merit  of  the  book  is  its  com- 
mon sense.  One  has  the  impression  that 
what  the  author  says  is  such  common 
knowledge  as  to  be  almost  self  evident. 
But,  as  everyone  who  has  had  any  con- 
tact with  adolescents  or  their  parents  im- 
mediately will  recognize,  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  the  common  sense 
of  this  book  and  what  is  taken  for  com- 
mon sense  in  a  great  many  families.  The 
book  is  full  of  the  common  sense  of  sci- 
entific research  reported  and  interpreted 
in  language  that  any  parent  can  under- 
stand. Without  seeming  to  write  down 
to  the  non-professional  reader,  the  author 


removes     the    mystery     and    pretension* 
from   the   relatively   few   technical   term! 
which  she  rinds  necessary.  This  is  some*) 
thing  of  an  achievement  for  a  book  deal 
ing    largely    with    psychological    matter? 
The   personal   relations   between   pa  rent  •] 
and   their  adolescent  offspring  which   th 
author   advocates   are  well  supported  b 
facts,  for,  as  she  points  out,  "Nothing  i 
so  much  of  a  shock  absorber  as  knowl 
edge,    and   during   the    adolescent   perioi 
both  the  child  and  the  parent  will  be  ir 
need  of  the  shock  absorbers  which  knowl 
edge  provides."       W.  B.   FEATHERSTON 
Teachers    College 
Columbia   University 

Salmon  Lectures,   1937 

PERSONALITY  IN  FORMATION  AND  AC 
TION,  by  William  Healy,  M.D.  Norton.  20 
pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  MidmontU) 

IT  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  anyone  bet 

ter  equipped  than  William  Healy  fo 
the  important  task  of  defining  the  mod 
ern  psychiatric  conception  of  the  humai 
being.  This  he  has  done  in  the  fou:i 
1937  Salmon  lectures  in  a  book  fillei 
with  logical,  graceful,  stimulating  sen. 
fences.  Dr.  Healy's  erudition,  his  scieir 
tific  soundness,  and  above  all  his  open 
mindedness  have  combined  to  enable  hin 
to  answer  the  question,  "In  what  sensn 
do  you  psychiatrists  use  the  word  'per 
sonality'?" 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  readers  o 
Survey  Midmonthly,  it  will  be  notewor 
thy  to  indicate  Dr.  Healy's  strong  empha 
sis  on  the  importance  of  the  interactioi 
of  the  environment  and  the  indivi 
dual  as  compared  with  prenatal  factors 
He  is  highly  skeptical  of  conclusion.1 
drawn  from  physiognomy  or  anthropo 
logical  measurements  or  the  so-calle< 
stigma  of  degeneration.  Rather,  he  put 
his  faith,  as  do  all  psychiatrists,  in  a  care1 
ful  consideration  of  the  main  trends  o 
the  personality  as  evidenced  by  behavior 
attitude,  energy  patterns,  effectiveness  ant' 
personal  satisfaction,  relating  these  as  fai 
as  possible  to  their  developmental  origir 
in  the  early  experiences  and  the  inter- 
action of  the  instinctual  impulses  with 
the  forces  of  reality.  In  this,  naturally 
he  gives  full  consideration  to  the  knowl- 
edge newly  obtained  from  psychoanalytic 
research. 

The  book  is  well  integrated,  systemat- 
ically    constructed,     gracefully     written. 
From    the    scientific    standpoint    the    re- 
viewer can  find  little  fault  with  it.   His 
experiences   have   not   been    the   same   asr 
Dr.  Healy's  with  reference  to  the  unim- 
portance  of  sibling  position  in   the   fam- 
ily; he  does  not  quite  agree  with  the  im- 
plications  that   "a   page   from   Freud"   is1 
synonymous   with   taboo   subject   matter. 

Social   workers   may   object   on   princi- 
ple to  Healy's  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  • 
opposition  to  child  labor;  his  idea  is  clear' 
enough  but  it  is  questionable  whether  the  r 
selfish    opponents    of    proper    child    labor ' 
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•gislation  should  be  given  even  this 
Crumh  of  scientific  support.  Healy  fully 
mnlcc-;  up  for  possible  ambiguity  on  this 
point  with  his  penetrating  comments  on 
the  subjective  factors  in  the  administra- 
tion of  thr  law,  the  psychopathic  ele- 
ments in  some  business  organizations  and 
the  educational  defect  which  produces 
youth  with  a  lack  of  social  vision  and 
ny  ambition  for  leadership. 

KARL  A.  MENNINGER,  M.D. 
•  a,  Kant. 

Success  Story 

THE  CONQUEST   OF   CHOLERA,  by  John   S. 
Chambers,     M.I).     MacmilUn.     366     pp.     Price 
•94.7S    postpaid   of    Sunty    Midmoxtkly. 

FROM    the   viewpoint   of    a   nurse   or 
;al   worker   this  story  of   "Ameri- 

K'«  greatest  scourge"  is  fascinating.  Dr. 
Chambers'  style  of  writing  is  simple, 
easy  and  attention-holding.  He  paints  a 
panorama  of  medical  history  leading  up 
to  the  year  1832  when  cholera  first  in- 
vaded the  New  World.  Against  this  back- 
ground he  gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of  ship- 
loads of  human  beings  leaving  Ireland 
en  route  to  the  new  homeland,  hundreds 
never  to  reach  it  but  to  have  their  bodies 
dropped  into  the  sea,  victims  of  the 
deadly  pestilence. 

Cholera  came  first  to  Canada,  but  it 
soon  traveled  on.  Down  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, out  into  the  interior  of  the  con- 
tinent, down  into  Mexico  it  went.  Entire 
families  were  wiped  out  overnight.  Cities 
and  towns  were  laid  low.  Business 

I  Bued  as  business  leaders  fled.  Prominent 

r<   "declared   that  cholera   was  not 

catching."  They  told  the  people  there  was 

no  way  of  escape  since  "the  disease  was 

•fed  by  some  poison   in   the   air   from 

h  one  could  not  run  away." 

The  struggles  of  scientists  and  physi- 

rians  working  under  handicaps  of  ignor- 

md  superstition  are  described  viv- 

ilistory,  biography  and  romance  are 

|  interwoven  in  the  story  of  this  conquest 
— a  story  which  follows  through  the  last 
cholera  epidemic  and  shows  clearly  to 
whom  we  owe  thanks  for  its  being  the 
last. 

There  are  maps,  photographs  of  men 
and  places  and  reproductions  of  descrip- 
tive prints.  It  will  not  be  surprising  if 
The  Conquest  of  Cholera  soon  becomes 
an  international  best-seller. 

j  Nftt-  York  BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.N. 

Beautiful,  Brainy,  or  Nice 

LISTEN  I.ITTI.E  GIRL,  by  Munro  Leaf.  Stoke.. 
196  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  Survry  MM- 
monthly. 

\VfITHOUT  being  too  discouraging 
to  the  would-be  career  girl,  this 
timely  book  gives  a  true  picture  of  what 
girls  may  expect  from  New  York  in  the 
way  of  jobs.  The  big  city  has  been  almost 
every  girl's  dream  of  romance  and  op- 
portunity, and  there  have  been  just 
enough  spectacular  stories  of  the  home- 
town-girl-makes-good type  to  create 


BOOKS     FOR    THE     SOCIAL    WORKER 


Salaries  in   Medical   Social   Work  in   1937 

By  RALPH  G.  HURLIN 

A  detailed  study  of  salaries  in  1937  of  1,853  medical  social 
workers  in  472  agencies.  It  will  prove  valuable  beyond  its 
special  field  for  purposes  of  comparison  and  as  an  example 
of  method. 

34  Pages  Price,  20  cents 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION 


130  East  22  Street 


New  York 


10  BEST  SELLERS 

for  Social  Workers 


SEPTEMBER 


MORE  THAN  ONE  DOLLAR 

SOCIAL  AGENCY  BOARDS  AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM 
EFFECTIVE,  by  Clarence  King 

HANDBOOK  OF  SOCIAL  CASE  RECORDING,  by  Margaret  Bristol 

SOCIAL  CASE  RECORDING,  by  Gordon  Hamilton 

THE  SELF  YOU  HAVE  TO  LIVE  WITH,  by  Winjred  Rhoades 

ALCOHOL— ONE  MAN'S  MEAT,  by  E.  A.  Strecker,  M.D.  and 
F.  T.  Chambers  

ONE  DOLLAR  OR  LESS 

RETREAT  FROM  REASON,  by  Lancelot  Hogben 

THE  CASE  WORKER'S  DESK  MANUAL,  by  Earle  Fiske  Young 

PSYCHIATRIC  WORD  BOOK,  by  Richard  H.  Mulchings,  M.D 

SOCIAL  WORKERS'  DICTIONARY,  by  Young  Q  McClenahan 

THE  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  WORKER,  by  Russell  H.  Kurt* 


$1.25 
1.50 
2.50 
1.75 

2.50 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
.75 
1.00 


Listing  Based  on  Orders  Received  by  THE  SURVEY 
You  May  Now  Order  These  Books  Sent  to  You  Postfree  from 

SURVEY    ASSOCIATES,    112    EAST   19    STREET,    NEW    YORK    CITY 


many  illusions  about  New  York's  real 
opportunities.  Mr.  Leaf's  book  with  its 
illuminating  analysis  of  jobs  for  women 
in  every  field  gives  a  realistic  idea  of  the 
opportunities,  and  a  real,  if  somewhat 
gloomy,  picture  of  what  these  jobs  de- 
mand from  those  seekers  of  careers  who 
pour  in  every  year  with  such  high  hopes. 
Would-be  workers  in  New  York,  says 
Mr.  Leaf,  may  be  classified  into  three 
general  groups:  the  beautiful,  the  brainy, 
and  the  nice.  For  each  there  are  certain 
possibilities,  but  there  are  also  many  dis- 
illusioning handicaps.  For  the  beautiful 
there  are  glamorous  jobs  as  models  and 
show  girls,  but  the  way  is  hard  and  real 
rewards  are  for  a  favored  few.  What 


these  nicely  reared  small  town  girls  have 
tc  "take"  on  such  jobs  would  shock  some 
of  the  folks  back  home. 

For  the  brainy  girl  there  are  jobs  in 
advertising,  book  publishing,  and  depart- 
ment stores,  where  she  may  gain  the  ju- 
nior executive  class  and  where  rewards 
are  lucrative,  if  she  can  take  the  fierce 
competition  and  keep  her  nervous  system 
intact. 

For  the  nice  girl  there  is  social  service, 
teaching,  hostess  or  secretarial  work. 
These  jobs  lack  glamour,  but  for  those 
who  have  a  desire  to  do  good  in  a  wicked 
world,  they  afford  plenty  of  outlet.  Mr. 
Leaf  settles,  once  and  for  all,  the  moot 
question  of  whether  or  not  to  take  a  sec- 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


WORKER  WANTED 


Field  Secretary,  woman,  assistant  to  executive, 
national  child  care  and  parent  education  or- 
ganization, much  travelling,  graduate  School 
of  Social  Work — $2400.  Gertrude  Stein  Agency, 
11  E.  44th  St.,  New  York. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Settlement  boys'  worker  desires  position  in  boys' 
work.  Seven  years  in  Settlements,  twelve 
summers  in  Boys'  Camps.  7527  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE,  thoroughly  experienced  in  insti- 
tutional and  recreational  fields  desires  con- 
nection. Modest  salary  satisfactory.  Excellent 
references.  7528  Survey. 


EXECUTIVE,  experienced  office  administration, 
budgets,  statistics,  publicity  and  fund  raising ; 
desires  position  with  financial  or  group  work 
agency.  Excellent  references.  7529  Survey. 


Order  Your 

BOOKS 

from 
THE  SURVEY 

As  a  convenience  to  our  readers,  we 
accept  orders  for  all  books  at  pub- 
lishers' prices  delivered  anywhere  in 
this  country  postfree.  Payment  with 
order  preferred,  though  COD  orders 
are  also  welcomed.  Address  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York  City. 


RATES 

Classified  A  dvertising 

Display 21c   per   line 

Non-display  5c  per  word 

Minimum    Charge     .      $1.00   per   insertion 

Discount;.     .       .       5</c  on  three  insertions 

CASH  WITH  ORDER 

Survey  Midmonthly 
112  E.  19th  Street        New  York 


Your  Own  Agency 

This  is  the  counseling  and  placement  agency 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing, 
National,  Non-Profit  making. 


(foM/^N 


(Agency) 
122  East  22nd  Street,  7th  floor.  New  York 


LITERARY  SERVICE 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  616 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better' 
ment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library,  $3.00 
a.  year.  60  West  60  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  INC. 

Groceries 

Hudson   and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 

NEW  YORK 


FOR  RENT — Charming  remodeled  Colonial  farm- 
house (furnished),  on  3-acre  restricted  plot. 
All  year  commuting  about  hour  to  N.  Y.  8 
rooms,  2-car,  3^  baths,  laundry,  oilburner, 
automatic  hot  water.  On  secluded,  well  kept 
road ;  schools,  shopping  convenient.  Easy  as 
an  apt.  to  manage.  Concessions  to  prospective 
buyer.  $80.00  month.  H.  F.,  care  of  Survey 
Graphic. 

FLORIDA 


Newly  decorated  and  renovated  home  on  corner 
lot,  in  Seminole  Heights,  Tampa,  Florida.  Five 
large  live  oak  trees,  porches.  Near  new  school 
development.  Priced  to  settle  estate.  Write 
Dr.  Wm.  C.  Wells,  McKnight  Bldg.,  Medina, 
N.  Y. 


FEDERAL  THEATR 

E  PROJECT  FOR  NEW  YORK  CITY 

ADELPHI  THEATRE 

54th  Street  East  of  7th  Avenue 
Evenings   8:40 
Circle    7-7582 

8th  MONTH 

"ONE-THIRD 
OF  A  NATION" 

DALY'S   THEATRE 

63rd  Street  East  of  Broadway 
Evenings  8:40 
Circle    7-4297 

6th  MONTH 

"HAITI" 

By  WILLIAM  DU  BOIS 

MAXINE    ELLIOTT'S 
THEATRE 

39th  Street  East  of  Broadway 
Evenings   8:40 
CHickering    4-5715 

Opening   Friday,  September  9th 

"BIG  BLOW" 

By   THEODORE    PRATT 

RITZ  THEATRE 

48th   Street  West  of  Broadway 
Evenings  8:40 
Circle    6-0480 

Reopening   Monday,   September  12th 

"PROLOGUE  TO  GLORY" 

By  E.  P.  CONKLE 

WORKS   PR 

3GRESS   ADMINISTRATION 

retarial  course,  by  disclosing  that  a  sec- 
retarial  job   is    a   good   wedge   into    anyyl 
field.  Once  in   a  business  in  the  disguise' 
of  secretary,  the  chances  are  good  for  de- 
veloping into  something  else. 

Finally,  Mr.  Leaf  concludes  that,  event 
after  reading  his  book,  few  will  be  de- 
terred from  trying  New  York  for  them- 
selves, and  he  hastens  to  give  a  little  ad-1 
vice  about  where  to  live  on  the  least; 
amount,  and  where  to  buy  clothes  to 
make  an  appearance  on  next  to  nothing. 

He  is  most  pessimistic  on  the  possi- 
bility of  romance,  and  cites  statistics  tc 
show  that  whether  or  not  New  York  is 
a  good  place  to  find  a  career,  it  is  noi 
the  best  place  to  find  a  husband. 

JEAN  L.  SHEPARI 
Director  of  Executive  Personnel 
New  York 

For  Tomorrow's  Educators 

CHIXA  THROUGH  A  COLLEGE  WINDOW 
by  William  G.  Sewell.  Friendship  Press.  18. 
pp.  Price  $1  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly 

HpHERE  has  been  some  talk  of  com- 
"-  bining  a  number  of  the  smaller  Chris 
tian  colleges  of  China  in  a  single  univer 
sity  which  could  offer  a  wider  choice 
studies  and  better  facilities  for  graduate' 
work.  In  this  little  book,  an  English  sci 
ence  teacher,  by  telling  simply  and  sin- 
cerely about  his  own  experiences  at  otv 
of  these  smaller  inland  colleges,  make- 
a  good  case  for  their  continuance.  A\ 
least,  he  shows  that  this  more  intimati' 
contact  between  faculty  members  and  stu 
dents — who  more  often  are  drawn  frorn 
the  working  population  in  small  citier 
than  in  large  ones — should  not  lightly  br 
given  up. 

Devoted  western  teachers  who  art 
mainly  concerned  in  an  exchange  of  thi 
higher  values  of  eastern  and  western  cul 
tures  need  not,  however,  accept  the  man; 
special  problems  of  the  missionary  col-' 
Itge  built  by  foreigners.  There  is  a  wel 
come  for  them  in  institutions  under  Chi- 
nese administration  if  they  are  willing  tc 
accept  positions  on  a  basis  of  real  equal 
ity  with  their  Chinese  colleagues.  Inci- 
dentally, the  author  tells  us  much  abou 
the  inner  life  of  the  Chinese  student! 
who  once  again  are  playing  a  valiant  pan 
in  their  country's  emancipation. 
New  York  BRUNO  LASKEP- 

Religion  and  Therapy 

THE  SOUL  DOCTOR,  by  Charles  Reed  Zahni 
ser.  Round  Table  Press.  209  pp.  Price  $ 
postpaid  of  Survey  Midmontlily. 

OERE  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
ministers  often  are  faced  with  ex- 
treme problems  of  members  of  their 
parishes  with  which  they  are  not  at  all 
equipped  to  cope,  and  yet  with  which,! 
to  some  extent,  they  must  deal  if  they 
are  to  be  of  real  service  to  their  churches. 
Theology  as  taught  in  most  theologicali 
seminaries  does  not  fit  a  minister  to  re-'- 
cognize  mental  and  emotional  difficulties- 
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•long  his  parishioners  nor  does  it  give 
him  wisdom  with  regard  to  his  own  atti- 
tude toward  such  difficulties. 

To  judge  from  the  number  of  books 
•or  being  written  on  this  subject  min- 
^kn  themselves  as  well  as  doctors  and 
social  workers  are  becoming  increasingly 
aware  that  life  in  this  complicated  world 
of  today  puts  overmuch  strain  on  the 
hum.in  personality.  It  is  logical  that  the 
minister  is  often  the  one  who  sees  the 
JMults  of  this  strain  when  its  evil  ef- 
fects are  just  beginning  to  show.  A  suf- 
^^H|  person  will  often  seek  help  from 
I  lit  minister  before  he  will  consider  con- 
sulting a  medical  specialist  or  a  social 
worker.  If  the  minister  were  better  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  such  problems  per- 
haps much  preventive  work  might  be 
done. 

But  there  are  many  pitfalls  in  the  way. 
It  may  be  that  such  a  book  as  this,  writ- 
ten in  the  form  of  fiction  and  by  a  lay- 
man in  the  field  of  psychiatry  or  clinical 
psychology,  does  not  take  sufficient  ac- 
count of  these  pitfalls.  On  the  other 
hand  the  hero  of  this  story,  the  pastor 
of  an  important  city  church,  had  spent 
some  time  not  only  in  study  of  psycho- 
logical problems  of  personality,  but  had 
[worked  in  hospital  and  case  work  agen- 
Up  as  a  volunteer  and  so  was  in  direct 
Cooperation  with  those  more  skilled  than 

-If. 

This  reviewer  rather  deprecates  the 
(presentation  of  the  material  as  fiction. 
The  direct  account  of  a  minister's  ex- 
[perience  and  success  with  religious  therapy 
would  seem  simpler  and  more  impressive. 
The  subject  is  one  of  great  importance 
|and  a  clear  recognition  of  possibilities  in 
khis  field,  cautions  to  be  observed  and 
(skills  which  of  necessity  must  be  acquired, 
is  greatly  to  be  desired  on  the  part  of 
[doctors,  religious  training  schools  and 
ministers  themselves. 

ELEANOR  HOPE  JOHNSON 
Hartford,  Conn. 


NEW  YORK   UNIVERSITY 

GRADUATE  DIVISION   FOR  TRAINING   IN   PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Offers  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Public  Administration  to  college 
graduates  who  complete  the  course  of  specific  training  in  public 
service. 

Courses  for  the  Year  1938-1939 

THE  STATE  AND  MODERN   SOCIETY 

Tuesday,  6:00-7:45  Professor  Rufus  D.  Smith 

AND     PROBLEMS     OF     PUBLIC    ADMINIS- 


PRINCIPLES 
TRATION 

Wednesday,  6:00-7:45 


Mr.  Glenn  A.  Bowers 


PUBLIC  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  OPINION 

Thursday,  6:00-7:45  Professor  Newman  L.  Hoopingarner 

and  Professor  Ray  E.  Baber 

GOVERNMENTAL  RESEARCH  TECHNIQUE  AND  STATIS- 
TICAL METHOD 

Thursday,  6:00-7:45  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Ottman, 

Mr.  Lloyd  Maxwell,  and  Professor  Theodore  H.  Skinner 

THE  COMPOSITION  OF  PUBLIC  PAPERS 


Tuesday,  8:00-9:45  (first  term) 


Mr.  Harry  Shaw,  Jr. 


PUBLIC-WORKS  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Thursday,  8:00-9:45  (second  term)  Mr.  Harold  A.  Lewis 

PUBLIC  FINANCIAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Tuesday,  8:00-9:45  Professor  Paul   Studenski 

PUBLIC-WELFARE  ADMINISTRATION 

Wednesday,  8:00-9:45  Mr.  Robert  T.  Lansdale 

PUBLIC  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION 

Monday,  6:00-7:45  Mr.  John  J.  Furia 

For  further  information  write  to  the  Graduate   Division   for  Training  in 
Public  Service,  640  East  Building 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

Washington  Square  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Good  Religion;  Good  Drama 

•M  ONE-ACT  PLAYS,  selected  and  edited  by 

Fred    Eastman.    Willett,  Clark.    230    pp.    Price 

$2    postpaid    of    Survey  UidmontUy. 


emotional  conflicts  which  strike  close 
home  to  the  audience  of  today:  how  war 
destroys  human  values;  the  choice  be- 
tween nationalism  and  religion ;  the 
struggle  to  keep  beauty  alive  in  sordid 
surroundings;  the  struggle  of  modern 
youth  in  a  war-threatened  world.  They 
ought  to  be  worth  examining  by  the  har- 
assed director  of  a  church,  school  or 
club  dramatic  group  who  is  searching 
r\OES  a  so-called  "religious"  play  have  tor  a  play  that  has  ethical  and  spiritual 

._  u- j.. j_>  \x —  :..  .1 value  without  being  preachy,   hackneyed 

or  over-sentimental. 

In  a  concluding  chapter,  Religious 
Drama  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  East- 
man presents  some  findings  from  a  recent 
study  made  by  the  religious  drama  depart- 
ment of  the  seminary.  The  conclusions 
are  that  religious  drama  today  is  high  in 
quantity  and  low  in  quality,  and  that  un- 
less the  quality  can  be  improved,  drama 
in  the  church  will  be  scrapped,  an  irre- 


OES  a  so-called  "religious"  play  have 
to  be  goody-goody?  Must  its  theme 
be  coldly  remote  from  the  hot  spots  of 
modern  life?  Must  its  characters  wear 
the  flowing  robes  of  antiquity  and  speak 
in  biblical  language?  Or  might  a  play 
built  around  some  present  day  conflicts, 
iwith  its  characters  wearing  modern  dress 
and  speaking  plain  English,  still  qualify 
as  "religious"? 

Fred  Eastman,  professor  of  biography, 
literature  and  drama  at  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary,  thinks  it  might, 


have  the  spiritual  values  of  modern  life 
interpreted.  What  can  do  this  better  than 
drama,  which  has  reached  its  greatest 
glory  in  the  service  of  God? 

The  work  of  playwrights  who  have 
written  for  the  commercial  stage  as  well 
as  for  the  church,  these  plays  escape  most 
of  the  pitfalls  into  which  amateur  writers 
often  fall.  The  authors  are  not  obviously 
trying  to  get  across  a  "message."  Their 
hrst  idea  has  been  to  tell  a  story  dram- 
atically, with  strong  characterization, 
natural  dialogue  and  sustained  action. 
These  plays  can't  be  done  in  makeshift 
f.-.shion,  with  a  couple  of  rehearsals  and 
a  prayer,  but  they  would  be  well  worth 
doing  well. 
Chicago,  III.  BARBARA  ABEL 

Behavior  Code 

YOUTH  AND  SEX,  A  STUDY  or  1300  COLLEGE 
STUDENTS,  by  Dorothy  Dunhar  Bromley  and 
Florence  Haxton  Britten.  Harper.  303  pp. 
Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  itidmmthly. 


parable  loss,  both  to  the  church  and   to 

and  submits   as  evidence   a  collection   of      the  drama.  The  church  today,  Mr.  East-  A     PHASE  of  human  existence  of  per- 

ten   one-act   plays   that   he   judges   to   be      man   holds,   tends   to   direct   its   message  sistent  interest  is  the  question  of  liu- 

not  only  good  religion  but  good  drama.      primarily  to  the  intellect.  Yet  people  in  man  happiness  with  its  two  great  factors, 

nflict    is    the   heart   of   drama,    and      this   industrial   and   mechanized   civiliza-  love   and   sex.   At   various   periods   these 

these   plays   have   as   their   themes   some      tion  are  emotionally  starved  and  need  to  elements  have  been  fused,  at  other  times 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Civic,  National,  International 


Library   Service 


AMERICAN      LIBRARY     ASSOCIATION,     520 

North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  To  aid  in 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  library 
service. 


Child  Welfare 


BOYS'  CLUBS  OF  AMERICA,  INC.,  381  Fourth 
Avenue,  N.Y.C.  National  service  organization 
of  309  Boys'  Clubs  located  in  171  cities.  Fur- 
nishes program  aids,  literature,  and  educa- 
tional publicity  for  promotion  of  Boys'  Club 
Movement ;  field  service  to  groups  or  individ- 
uals interested  in  leisure-time  leadership  for 
boys,  specializing  with  the  underprivileged. 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Incorporated  in  1910  and 
chartered  by  Congress  in  1916  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  the  character  of  boys  and 
training  them  in  their  duties  as  citizens. 
Cubbing,  younger  boys'  program,  9-11 ; 
Scouting,  12  and  upward ;  Senior  Scouting, 
15  years  and  up.  Scouts  are  organized  in 
patrols  and  Troops.  Cooperates  with  schools 
and  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups.  Walter  W.  Head,  President ; 
Dr.  James  E.  West,  Chief  Scout  Executive. 


BERKSHIRE     INDUSTRIAL     FARM,     Canaan, 

New  York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  farm 
school  for  problem  boys.  Boys  between  12 
and  14  received  through  private  surrender 
or  court  commitment.  Supported  by  agreed 
payments  from  parents  or  other  responsible 
persons,  in  addition  to  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. For  further  information  address  Mr. 
Byron  D.  Paddon,  Superintendent,  or  the  New 
York  Office  at  101  Park  Ave.,  Tel :  Lex.  2-3147. 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— 

C.  C.  Carstens,  director,  130  E.  22nd  Street, 
New  York  City.  A  league  of  children's  agen- 
cies and  institutions  to  secure  improved 
standards  and  methods  in  their  various  fields 
of  Work.  It  also  co-operates  with  other  chil- 
dren's agencies,  cities,  states,  churches,  fra- 
ternal orders  and  other  civic  groups  to  work 
out  worth-while  results  in  phase  of  child 
welfare  in  which  they  are  interested. 


NATIONAL  CHILD   LABOR  COMMITTEE— 419 

Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  Promotes  child  labor 
legislation,  state  and  federal ;  conducts  in- 
vestigations ;  advises  on  administration ; 
maintains  information  service. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  NATIONAL  CHILD  WEL- 
FARE DIVISION,  777  North  Meridian  Street, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Three-phase  program :  Ed- 
ucation ;  legislation  for  benefit  of  all  chil- 
dren ;  temporary  material  relief  to  children 
of  veterans  of  World  War.  Emma  C. 
Puschner,  Director. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN,  Elyria,  Ohio.  Paul  H. 
King,  President ;  E.  Jay  Howenstine,  Execu- 
tive Secretary.  Promotes  organization  of 
national,  state,  provincial  and  local  societies 
for  crippled  children.  Aids  in  development 
of  their  programs.  Assists  in  drafting  and 
securing  the  passage  of  legislation  in  behalf 
of  cripples.  Maintains  a  Bureau  of  Informa- 
tion with  loan  library  service.  Conducts 
yearly  an  Easter  Crippled  Children  Seal 
Campaign.  Bulletins.  "The  Crippled  Child" 
magazine,  bimonthly,  $1  a  year. 


Foreign   Communities 


NATIONAL      INSTITUTE      OF      IMMIGRANT 

WELFARE— 1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 
A  league  of  International  Institutes,  Citi- 
zenship Councils  and  other  local  agencies 
specializing  in  the  interests  of  the  foreign- 
born.  Gives  consultation,  field  service,  pro- 
gram content  to  agencies  engaged  in  any 
form  of  constructive  effort  for  the  foreign- 
born  in  local  communities. 


Health 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE,  INC.— Dr.  Arthur  H.  Ruggles, 
president ;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks,  general  direc- 
tor ;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary ;  50  West 
50th  Street,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  child  guidance,  mental 
disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric  social 
work  and  other  related  topics.  Catalogue  of 
publications  sent  on  request.  "Mental  Hy- 
giene," quarterly,  $3.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— 50  W.  50th  St.,  New 
York.  Dorothy  Deming,  R.  N.,  Gen.  Dir. 
Advisory  Service,  statistics,  monthly  maga- 
zine. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 

50  West  50th  Street,  New  York,  Dr.  Kendall 
Emerson,  managing  director.  Pamphlets  of 
methods  and  program  for  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distributed 
through  state  associations  in  every  state. 
American  Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical 
journal,  $8.00  a  year ;  and  Monthly  Bulletin, 
house  organ,  free. 


AMERICAN    BIRTH    CONTROL    LEAGUE— A 

clearing  house  cooperating  with  social  work- 
ers in  referring  indigent  mothers  to  medically 
directed  birth  control  clinics  in  42  states,  in- 
cluding 19  centers  in  Greater  New  York.  In 
areas  lacking  centers,  qualified  physicians 
are  available.  Phone  or  write:  501  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  WIckersham  2-8600. 
President:  Richard  N.  Pierson,  M.D.  Medi- 
cal Director:  Eric  M.  Matsner,  M.D. 


THE  WOMEN'S  FIELD  ARMY  OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAN SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF 
CANCER,  1250  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  An  educational  group  of  lay  women 
active  in  forty-three  states  under  the  super- 
vision of  physicians  representing  state 
medical  societies.  Information,  literature, 
speakers,  newspaper  articles  may  be  secured 
without  charge. 


New  York  City 


THE  BIRTH  CONTROL  CLINICAL  RESEARCH 
BUREAU,  17  West  16th  Street;  MARGARET 
SANGER,  Director  ;  has  added  evening  ses- 
sions, Wednesday  and  Thursday  evening 
from  7  to  9  P.M.,  for  the  benefit  of  mothers 
who  work  and  cannot  come  to  the  Clinic 
daily  from  9  to  4. 


Negro  Education 


TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE,  Tuskegee  Institute, 
Alabama.  Founded  by  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton. High  school  and  college  both  ac- 
credited. Curricula  designed  to  prepare 
Negro  students  to  meet  the  vocational  and 
social  needs  of  successful  living.  F.  D. 
Patterson,  President. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL    RECREATION    ASSOCIATION  — 

315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To  bring 
to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen  of  America 
an  adequate  opportunity  for  wholesome, 
happy  play  and  recreation. 


Penology 


THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  114  East 
30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
CAIedonia  5-9720-9721.  Activities  :-— Collects 
information  about  penal  institutions  and 
works  to  improve  standards  of  care  in  penal 
institutions.  Aids  discharged  prisoners  in 
their  problems  of  readjustment  by  securing 
employment  and  giving  such  other  assistance 
as  they  may  require.  Wm.  B.  Cox,  Executive 
Secretary. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSION 

—297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.    Tl 
Inter-Denominational    body    of    23    women 
home   mission   boards   of   the    United    Stat- '; 
and  Canada  uniting  in  program  and  finai 
cial  responsibility  for  enterprises  which  thf  ' 
agree   to  carry   cooperatively ;   i.e.    Christie    • 
social   service   in    Migrant    labor   camps  ar 
U.  S.  Indian  schools.  President,  Mrs.  Augu 
tus  Trowbridge ;  Executive  Secretary,   Edil 
E.     Lowry ;     Migrant     Supervisor,     Westei 
Area,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Shotwell ;  Migrant  Supe  , 
visor,  Gulf  to  Great  Lakes  Area,  Mrs.  Kei  !J 
neth  D.  Miller. 

NATIONAL   COUNCIL   OF  JEWISH    WOME1 

INC.— 1819'  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Mr  J| 
Maurice  L.  Goldman,  President ;  Mrs.  Bei 
jamin  Spitzer,  Chairman  Ex.  Com.  ;  Mr  > 
Marion  M.  Miller,  Executive  Director.  Orgai  ; 
ization  of  Jewish  women  initiating  and  d  » 
veloping  programs  and  activities  in  servii  ] 
for  foreign  born,  peace,  social  legislatio  ' 
adult  Jewish  education,  and  social  welfar  i 
Conducts  bureau  of  international  servic  I 
Serves  as  clearing  bureau  for  local  affiliat*  ' 
groups  throughout  the  country. 

NATIONAL  BOARD,  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRI! 
TIAN  ASSOCIATIONS,  600  Lexington  Av« , 
New  York  City.  An  international  Christie  J 
woman  movement  devoted  to  service  f r 
women  and  girls  and  the  attempt  to  he  ' 
build  a  society  in  which  the  abundant  li:  , 
is  possible  for  every  individual. 


NATIONAL     COUNCIL     OF     YOUNG     MEN1 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS— 347  Madisc  : 
Avenue,   New  York   City,   Eskil   C.   Carlsoi 
President ;   John   E.   Manley,   General  Seer  i 
tary.  A  federation  of  1123  local  association 
through  state  and  area  councils,  for   Chri 
tian  character  education  among  youth.  Mee-i 
annually   to   determine  service   projects   an  ; 
budget    for    cooperation    with    local    membf  < 
organizations  in  program,  emphasis  and  ii  I 
terpretation,    fiscal   operations,    etc.     Emphr  | 
sizes  lay-professional  cooperation,  group  an 
club    activity,   and    self-governing   prograir 
of   physical,   social    and   religious    educatioi 
public    affairs,    international    education    an  • 
special  cooperative  projects,  citizenship,  et 
Specialized  work  among  transportation,  arm 
and  navy,   student,   colored,   rural,   and   cei 
tain  other  groups. 


National   Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WOR! 

— Paul      Kellogg,      President,      New      York 
Howard    R.    Knigrht,    Secretary,    82    N.    Hig  | 
St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.     The  Conference  is  a  | 
organization    to    discuss    the    principles    c 
humanitarian     effort    and     to     increase    th  i 
efficiency   of   social    service    agencies.      Eac 
year   it  holds  an   annual   meeting,  publishe 
in    permanent   form    the   Proceedings    of   th 
meeting,     and    issues    a    quarterly     Bulletir 
The    sixty-sixth    annual    convention    of    th ' 
Conference    will    be    held    in    Buffalo,    Nei 
York,  June  18-24,  1939.  Proceedings  are  sen  , 
free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  paymen 
of  a  membership  fee  of  $5. 


Racial   Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  INC.,  with  it 
44  branches  improves  social  conditions  o 
Negroes  seeking  "not  alms,  but  opportunity' 
for  them.  Secures  and  trains  social  workers 
Investigates  conditions  of  city  life  as  base, 
for  practical  work.  Publishes  OPPOR 
TUNITY,  Journal  of  Negro  Life.  Solicit- 
gifts.  1133  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Community  Chests 


COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS,  INC  , 

155  East  44th  Street,  New  York.  Informa- 
tion and  consultation  about  cooperative  plan 
ning  and  financing  of  social  work  through 
chests  and  councils  of  social  agencies. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Civic,  National/  International 


National  Red  Cross 


THE    AMKRICAN    NATIONAL    RED    CROSS— 

Administered  through  National  Headquar- 
ters in  Washington.  l>.  C..  and  three  Branch 
Office*  in  San  Francisco.  St.  Louis  and 
Washington.  D.  C.  There  are  S711  local 
chapters  organized  mostly  on  a  county  basis. 
Service*  of  the  Red  Crow  art:  Disaster 
Relief.  Civilian  Relief.  Pint  Aid  and  Life 
Saving.  Home  and  Farm  Accident  Preven- 

»tion  Service.  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the 
Sick.  Junior  Red  Cross.  Nursing  Service. 
Nutrition  Service.  Public  Health  Nursing. 
Volunteer  Service  and  War  Service. 

Industrial   Democracy 

LEAGUE    FOR    INDUSTRIAL    DEMOCRACY— 

Promote*  a  better  understanding  of  problems 
of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
urganixation  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Directors.  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  IVth  Street.  New 
York  City. 


1 1  your 
organization 
lilted  in 
the   Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not — 
why  not? 
Rites    are 
thirty   cents 
per  line 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
INC.— 16  We«t  18th  Street.  New  York.  A 
national  organisation  for  research  and  field 
service.  Activities  Include :  assistance  to  state 
and  local  agencies  In  organizing  activities 
and  promoting  legislation  ;  research  in  legis- 
lation, vocations,  statistics,  and  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  blind  ;  maintenance  of  a 
reference  lending  library.  H.  C.  Higel,  Presi- 
dent: Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — Shelby  M. 
Harrison.  General  Director:  ISO  E.  22nd  St. 
New  York.  Departments:  Charity  Organiia- 
tion.  Consumer  Credit  Studies,  Delinquency 
and  Penology.  Industrial  Studies,  Library. 
Recreation,  Social  Work  Interpretation, 
Social  Work  Year  Hook.  Statistics,  Surveys. 
The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion offer  to  the  public  In  practical  and 
inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant results  of  iU  work.  Catalogue  sent 
upon  request. 


separated,  but  always  they  are  of  prime 
importance  to  the  human  race.  The  in- 
dividual alone  and  unaided  has  never 
been  able  to  create  a  code  of  behavior 
but  a  whole  generation  can  modify  the 
old  and  create  the  new. 

In  this  book  the  authors  study  a  new 
code  of  sex  behavior  slowly  evolving  un- 
der the  pressure  of  physical  instinct  and 
i  economic  opportunity.  They  find  it  a  proc- 
ess,  rather  than  an  end,  lacking  the  spir- 
itual content  necessary  for  a  satisfying 
and  lasting  code. 

The   facts   are  stated  in  the  introduc- 
I  tory  chapter:  "A  survey  of  the  sex  mores 
i  of  1364  college  men  and  women  furnishes 
|  the  factual  basis  for  this  book  .  .  .  from 
I  forty-six  colleges   and   universities  of   all 
I  BIN.*  .  .  .  from  coast  to  coast.   Half  of 
the  men  and  one  quarter  of  the  women 
>  juniors  and  seniors  in  American  colleges 
I  today  have  had  premarital  sex  intercourse. 
I  One   third   of   the   virgin   men   had   been 
i  restrained   by  standards   and   ideals,   one 
'  third  by  various  fears  ...  a  higher  pro- 
'  portion  of  the  girls  mentioned  standards 
and  ideals.  Yet  as  many  as  64  percent  of 
these  were  prepared  to  break  with  con- 
ventions.   The    majority    felt    that    love 
justified  an  intimate  relationship." 

The  book  presents  a  detailed  analysis 
of  these  generalizations.  It  is  well  writ- 
ten, clear,  dispassionate,  valuable  and 
should  be  of  service  to  all  older  people 
dealing  with  youth  today,  although  some 
may  feel  a  lingering  doubt  of  the  repre- 
sentativeness of  the  students  interviewed. 
GULIELMA  F.  ALSOP,  M.D. 
Barnard  College 

No.  1  G-Man  Looks  at  Crime 

HttONS    IN    HI  I)  INC!,   by   J.    Edgar    Hoover. 
Hlttle.  Brown.  325  pp.   Price  $2.50  postpaid  of 
Surrey    Midmontkly. 

"~P  HERE  is  no  romance  in  a  dead  rat," 

remarked  J.  Edgar  Hoover  of  the 

late    John    Dillinger;    nevertheless    the 

reader    will    find    plenty    in    this    collec- 


tion of  twice  told  tales.  There  is  Eddie 
Bentz,  lover  of  rare  books  and  good 
country  clubs  when  not  engaged  in  bank 
robbery;  his  preceptor,  Eddie  Doll  who 
married  a  virtuous  woman  and  gave  up 
safe-cracking  for  chicken  farming  only  to 
find  that  he  was  too  late;  the  Black  Man 
who  conducted  automobile  thefts  upon 
an  international  scale  and  whose  arrest 
caused  a  drop  of  15  percent  in  insurance 
rates;  vicious  Ma  Barker;  Lady  Mac- 
beth in  modern  dress,  the  wife  of  Ma- 
chine Gun  Kelly;  and  the  fabulous 
Gaston  Means  whose  adventures  even  in- 
cluded service  as  an  agent  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  in  the  slipshod 
days  before  Mr.  Hoover  was  director. 

The  casual  reader  will  find  these  stor- 
ies entertaining,  but  the  student  will  be 
annoyed  by  homilies  based  upon  an  ata- 
vistic criminology.  Social  scientists,  who 
do  not  think  of  the  criminal  in  terms  of 
the  Lombrosian  myth  and  who  would  in- 
dividualize his  treatment  rather  than  fit- 
ting the  punishment  to  the  crime  in  the 
classical  manner,  are  derided  as:  "senti- 
mental moo-cows  of  scant  knowledge  but 
loud  voices  who  are  forever  interfering 
with  businesslike  law  enforcement  by 
their  turn-the-other-cheek  theories  of 
crime  eradication."  Mr.  Hoover  believes 
that  the  criminal  should  be  regarded 
with  utter  revulsion;  that  his  descent  is 
self-willed. 

Despite  the  fact  that  only  seven  out  of 
every  thousand  persons  arrested  and  re- 
ported to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation were  on  parole  at  the  time  of 
arrest,  parole  is  defined  as  "turning  loose 
the  human  mad  dog."  Although  a  few 
lines  of  praise  are  given  to  the  federal 
parole  system,  the  book  will  increase 
popular  prejudice  and  retard  enlighten- 
ment on  methods  for  social  reassimilation 
of  the  convict.  Mr.  Hoover  excuses 
slums  from  any  major  responsibility  for 
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crime  because  some  big  criminals  have 
come  from  small  towns,  and  because  our 
crime  rate  exceeds  that  of  other  coun- 
tries which  have  slums  as  bad  as  ours. 
He  hints  that  the  true  cause  of  crime  is 
not  the  manner  in  which  people  live,  but 
the  viewpoint  which  leads  them  to  believe 
they  can  change  their  mode  of  living  by 
dishonest  means  and  get  away  with  it. 

He  is  more  convincing  when  he  at- 
tacks the  association  of  crime  with  poli- 
tics, "the  renegade  attorney  who  more 
than  any  other  agency  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  law  infraction  to  gain  a  stran- 
glehold upon  America";  the  doctor  who 
ministers  to  gangs;  insurance  men  who 
suborn  a  felony  by  the  purchase  of  stolen 
articles;  dishonest  bankers  who  acquire 
stolen  property  to  cover  their  own  specu- 
lations; and,  in  the  background,  the 
overindulgent  parent  and  apathetic  citi- 
zen. JAMES  HARCAN 
Former  psychologist,  Sing  Sing  Prison 
Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Profit  or  Loss 

PROFIT   SHARING   FOR   WAGE   EARNERS. 

by  C.  Canby  Baldcrston.  Industrial  Relations 
Counselors,  Inc.  156  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of 
Sttn-ty  Midmcnthly. 

DROFIT  sharing  has  been  offered  time 
and  again  as  a  panacea  for  industrial 
ills.  As  Professor  Balderston  suggests, 
its  proponents  have  often  been  filled  with 
missionary  zeal.  Whether  because  of  a 
sincere  belief  that  employes  should  bene- 
fit with  owners  in  time  of  profitable  bus- 
iness, a  hope  that  profit  sharing  might 
allay  or  prevent  labor  troubles,  or  a 
feeling  that  the  company  might  better 
give  some  of  its  profits  to  its  employes 
than  to  the  government  in  undistributed 
profits  tax,  the  idea  of  profit  sharing  has 
gained  considerable  impetus  recently. 

This  book  not  only  summarizes  well 
the  experience  with  profit  sharing  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  but  it 


also  weighs  the  fundamental  problems 
involved.  The  appendices  containing  a 
detailed  description  of  three  plans  and  a 
summary  analysis  of  provisions  of  Amer- 
ican and  British  plans  are  useful  for  ref- 
erence. The  discussions  of  the  need  for 
a  clear  understanding  of  aims  and  poli- 
cies are  recommended  to  anyone  study- 
ing the  subject  and  particularly  to  any 
executive  thinking  of  establishing  a  profit 
sharing  plan  in  his  company.  Perhaps, 
after  reading  this,  he  will  decide  against 
such  a  plan.  At  least  he  will  know  some 
of  the  objectives  that  cannot  be  gained 
through  profit  sharing  and  will  study  a 
little  more  carefully  the  particular  type 
of  plan  to  be  tried. 

The  author  divides  profit  sharing  plans 
into  "immediate  distribution"  and  "pro- 
tective" types.  The  former  provides  for 
the  distribution  of  cash  bonuses,  the  lat- 
ter is  designed  to  enhance  the  employes' 
financial  security.  The  conclusions  defi- 
nitely favor  the  latter  type  and  reflect 
the  trend  towards  considering  private  in- 
dustrial plans  for  employe  security  as 
important  supplements  to  compulsory 
governmental  programs.  HELEN  BAKER 
Industrial  Relations  Section 
Princeton  University 

A  Liberal  and  His  "Causes" 

RELIGION  AND  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS,  edited 
by  H.  F.  Rail.  Macmillan.  240  pp.  Price  $'2 
postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 


are  those  individuals  who  are 
possessed  by  important  principles. 
This  book  is  an  attempt  to  find  a  man 
by  looking  among  the  causes  in  which  he 
has  lost  himself.  The  man  is  Francis  J. 
McConnell,  twenty-five  years  a  Metho- 
dist bishop  and  an  embodiment  of  Ameri- 
can liberal  traditions.  Seven  principles 
which  claim  the  allegiance  of  Bishop  Mc- 
Connell are  discussed. 

The  first  and  best  treatment  deals 
with  a  principle  of  which  Woodrow 
Wilson  said:  "The  fortunes  of  mankind 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  plain  people; 
satisfy  them  and  you  have  not  only  justi- 
fied their  confidence,  but  established 
peace."  Heber  Blankenhorn  of  the 
NLRB  describes  the  1920  McConnell- 
led  steel  study,  which  revealed  conditions 
which  the  government  now  is  recogniz- 
ing with  tardy  amazement  in  the  La 
Follette  civil  liberties  committee  findings. 
It  is  a  story  scientifically  and  thrillingly 
told.  Other  chapters  deal  less  effective- 
ly with  the  desperately  vital  principles  in- 
volved in  human  freedom,  human  secur- 
ity and  human  relations.  A  philosophical 
chapter  is  academically  sound  but  gummy 
compared  with  the  ideas  Bishop  McCon- 
nell himself  syndicated  week  by  week  in 
his  column.  George  A.  Coe  has  a  cork- 
ing chapter  on  the  significance  of  public 
opinion  to  the  plain  people. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Franklin  Rail  (who 
begins  the  book  with  a  fine  essay  on  the 
life  of  Bishop  McConnell)  closes  with  a 


chapter  on  religion  and  social  change, 
without  any  reference  to  the  genius  of 
McConnell.  Had  the  editor  made  this 
reference  he  would  have  achieved  more 
coherence  in  the  volume.  Moreover,  had 
this  excellent  theologian  really  analyzed 
McConnell's  concepts  of  social  change  he 
might  have  been  forced  to  refer  also  to 
Maclver,  Ogburn,  Young,  Lynd,  per- 
haps some  anthropologists  and  certainly 
some  economists.  Every  reader  will  give 
three  cheers  for  Bishop  McConnell  if  the 
study  of  his  social  ideas  compels  theolo- 
gians to  sweat  over  the  social  sciences. 
New  York  EVERETT  R.  CLINCHY 

Crucial  Questions 

HOW  YOU  CAN  GET  A  JOB,  by  Glenn  L.  Gar- 
diner. Harper.  226  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of 
Survey  Midmonthly. 

l-JOW  can  I  get  a  job?  If  the  answer, 
sought  by  so  many,  were  to  be 
found  in  books  alone,  I  am  sure  that  this 
one  would  do  the  trick.  Of  the  numerous 
volumes  on  this  topic  published  during 
the  past  decade  which  I  have  examined, 
this  seems  to  me  one  of  the  best. 

In  each  of  ten  chapters  the  author  at- 
tempts to  answer  a  number  of  questions. 
There  are  in  fact  213  specific  questions 
from  which  the  following  four  have  been 
picked  at  random:  "How  should  I  de- 
scribe my  experience  record?";  "How 
should  I  follow  up  my  letter  of  applica- 
tion?"; "How  may  I  benefit  by  an  em- 
ployment interview  even  though  I  do  not 
get  the  job?";  "How  can  new  prospects 
for  my  services  be  uncovered?"  The  au- 
thor's approach  is  straightforward,  not 
"preachy";  the  answers  to  questions 
usually  have  grown  out  of  his  practical 
experience.  They  are  direct  and  different. 
This  volume  should  be  in  the  hands 
not  only  of  youth  between  the  ages  of 
seventeen  and  twenty-five,  but  also  of 
those  over  forty  who  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  seeking  employment.  It 
would  provide  them  with  some  of  the 
necessary  techniques  of  selling  them- 
selves. It  is  an  essential  for  the  book- 
shelf of  vocational  counselors,  placement 
interviewers,  and  social  case  workers. 

ROY  N.  ANDERSON 
Teachers    College,    Columbia    University 

Hardy  Perennial 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGY,  by  Edward 
Alsworth  Ross.  Appleton-Century.  728  pp.  Price 
$4  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

*TpHE  third  revision  of  Professor  Ross's 
widely  used  textbook  is  an  improve- 
ment both  in  format  and  phrasing,  al- 
though the  author  long  has  been  justly 
distinguished  for  the  vigor  and  facility 
of  his  style.  The  general  organization 
remains  much  the  same,  but  Part  XI  now 
consists  of  two  entirely  new  chapters, 
Foreshadowing  of  the  Next  Culture,  and 
Retrospects  and  Prospects,  in  place  of  the 
old  somewhat  dubious  five  "sociological 
principles"  which  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  conceptual  organization  where 
they  belong.  The  discussion  of  Conflict 


and  Adaptation,  to  which  has  been  adde( 
a  chapter  on  war,  is  one  of  the  best  brie 
discussions  of  social  conflict  in  sociologi 
cal  literature. 

There  are  some  points  which  are  con 
troversial,  such  as  the  author's  apparen 
faith  in  eugenics,  the  idea  of  folk-deple 
tion,  the  handicapping  of  the  "only  child,' 
but  most  American  sociologists  probabl; 
would  agree  that  Professor  Ross  has  giv 
en  a  fair  and  balanced  presentation  o 
the  current  content  of  sociology,  even 
though  they  might  prefer  a  different  ter 
minology.  Some  may  feel  that  the  chart 
and  statistics  in  Part  I  should  have  beer 
based  more  largely  on  the  1930  census 
but  the  author  may  be  contemplating  an 
other  revision  after  the  1940  census.  Ir 
any  case,  the  data  from  the  earlier  cen 
suses  are  just  as  useful  for  his  purposes 

Most  sociologists  would  agree  heartil 
with  the  prefatory  statement  that  anj 
long  time  forecast  of  the  future  of  soci 
ety  is  impossible,  that  the  immediate  out 
look  is  discouraging  because  of  "super 
heated  nationalism,"  and  that  there  ha; 
been  tremendous  improvement  in  the  in 
ternal  conditions  of  most  countries  dur 
ing  the  last  half  century.  The  authoi 
thinks  sociology  "bids  fair  to  end  th< 
'panacea'  cult." 

This  is  probably  as  satisfactory  an  in- 
troduction to  sociology  as  we  have,  ano< 
the  most  interesting.  It  could  be  reac 
profitably  by  all  educated  adults  who  as- 
pire to  social  intelligence.  READ  BAII- 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio 

Run  of  Shelves 

LABOR  PROBLEMS  IN  AMERICAN  INN 
DUSTRY,  by  Carroll  R.  Daugherty.  Houghtoi 
Mifflin.  984  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Sxr 
fey  Midmonthly. 

THE  fourth  edition  of  this  notable  text' 
book  includes  new  material  on  employers 
anti-union  tactics,  industrial  unionism 
the  CIO  movement,  sit-down  strikes,  thd 
organization  of  the  unemployed,  and 
the  present  part  of  government  in  indus- 
trial relations.  The  author,  professor  o)> 
economics  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, has  also  added  an  analysis  of  tht 
social  security  act  and  the  national  laboi 
relations  act,  and  a  chapter  on  problems 
of  industrial  autocracy. 

THE  NEGRO'S  STRUGGLE  FOR  SURVIVAL 
by  S.  J.  Holmes.  University  of  California  Press 
296  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly 

SUBTITLED  "a  study  in  human  ecology,' 
this  is  a  careful  analysis  from  a  broad 
biological  point  of  view,  of  the  Negro  s 
physical  survival  in  the  face  of  the  admit- 
ted handicaps  of  higher  mortality  rates'! 
of  both  chronic  and  epidemic  disease.  The 
author  concludes  that  gradual  immunity 
is  being  established,  which  if  combined 
with  improved  socio-economic  status,  may 
increase  the  population  ratio  of  the  N 
gro.  From  that  situation,  itself  a  favor-f, 
able  eugenic  demonstration  of  improved 
adaptability  combined  with  inherent  vi- 
tality, the  author  anticipates  an  increase^ 
in  racial  tension. — A.  L. 
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•  _rcss  is  made  by  explosive  moments  — 
A   \\  VXN  WILLIAMS,  Manchester  Guardian. 

•  trouble  with  local  government  is  that 
•itn't   local.  —  MURRAY   SEASON-GOOD,   jurntfr 

of  Cincinnati. 


U  hy 
\uiu-    s 


•  I   think  the  sufficient  antidote  to  intcllec- 

idc  is  analysis.  —  P.  \V.   BRIDGEMAN   in 
\e  Intelligent  Individual  and  Society. 

•One  can  hardly  blame  a  bewildered  voter 
who  docs  not  know  the  difference  between  a 
ihort  cut  to  1'iopia  and  the  more  abundant 
life.—  \eu>  York  Times. 

tYou  can  have  excessive  armaments  or  you 
can  have  social  progress,  but  in  the  long  run 
you  cannot  have  both.  —  JOHN  C.  \ViN\.\r. 
r,  International  Labor  Organization. 

fools   are   endowed   by   nature   with 
much    louder    than    sensible    folks 
s  a  my.-tery.  It  is  a  fact  emphasized 
ut    history.  —  ARTHUR    E.    HERTZLER. 
M.D..  in  The  Hurst  and  Buggy  Doctor. 

1  here  is  no  peace  except  as  it  is  based  on 
'the  will  and  the  final  relinquishment  of  the  in- 
tention of  one  state  to  destroy  another,  either 
.enting  internal  revolution  or  by  con- 
quest. —  DOROTHY  THOMPSON.  AVer  York  Her- 
aU  Tribune. 

•  If  it  is  true  that  one  third  of  the  people 
:annot  get  proper  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
.are,  the  answer  is  not  to  abolish  the  practice 

f  medicine  and  pharmacy  but  to  abolish 
werty.  —  DR.  WILLIAM  J.  CARRINGTON,  presi- 
tent,  Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey. 


So  They  Say 


•  Fancy  me  and  you. 
And  Harriet  and  Hugh. 

All  these  years,  boys,  and  Lord,  we  never 
knew 

We  was  all  life-members  of  the  Proletariat. 

The  Proly-oly-roly-poly-proly-tari-at! 
— A.  P.  HERBERT,  English  author  and  member 
of  Parliament. 

•  In  spite  of  the  risk  of  injury  to  the  insti- 
tution, the  objections  to  restraint  upon  what 
professors  may  say  as  citizens  seem  to  me  far 
greater  than  the  harm  done  by  leaving  them 
free. — A.  LAWRENCE  LOWELL,  president  emeri- 
tus, Harvard  University,  in  What  a  University 
President  Has  Learned. 


•  It  simply  will  not  do  for  us  to  rest  content 
with   achieving  gains  in  our  own   particular 
field  of  social  interest.  What  will  they  avail 
us  when  our  most  conspicuous  performances 
are  sabotaged  by  other  factors  in  the  social 
order  quite  beyond  our  ability  to  control? — 
RABBI  IRVING  F.  REICHERT  to  California  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 

•  The  furtherance  of  human  freedom  requires 
more  in  our  time  than  the  prevention  of  offi- 
cial   tyranny.   The   problem   of    today   it   to 
meet  the  threat  of  freedom  that  comes  from 
another  source — from  poverty  and  insecurity, 
from  sickness  and  the  slum,  from  social  and 
economic  conditions  in  which  human  beings 
cannot   be    free. — U.S.   SENATOR    ROBERT   F. 
WV..NER,  New  York. 


•  I   am   in   favor  of  making  this   a   perfect 
world. — CARRIE  CHAPMAN   CATT,  New  York. 

•  Doing  nothing  is  not  a  very  exciting  policy 
in  times  like  these. — HARRY  L.  HOPKINS,  If  PA 
administrator. 

•  Character,    like   charity,   begins   at   home. 
It  cannot  be  instilled  by  daily  teaspoonfuls  of 
education. — RICHARD  FECHHEIMER  in  Hygeia. 

•  The  transient  of  today  is  the  product  ol 
an  American  heritage  and  an  American  ne- 
glect.— CONGRESSMAN  H.  JERRY  VOORHIS,  Cali- 
fornia. 

•  Overalls  have  for  years  been  less  popular 
than  tweeds  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Uncle 
Sam    wears   them. — PAUL   H.    LANDIS,   State 
College  of  Washington. 

•  Price  is  the  method  by  which  goods  move 
from   production   toward   need.   It   is,   so  far 
as  I  can  see,  the  only  reason  why  price  has 
any  importance  at  all. — A.  A.  BERLE,  JR.,  to 
the  National  Economic  Committee. 

•  I  have  often  wondered  why  social  workers 
spend  so  much   time  and  effort  learning   to 
talk  so  that  no  one  but  another  social  worker 
can  understand  them. — RALPH  E.  JENNEY  in 
presidential  address  to  the  California  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work. 

•  The  school  can  teach  the  child  to  read  and 
write,   but  it  cannot  isolate  him   from   such 
powerful  agencies  as  the  home,  the  movies,  the 
newspaper,  the  radio  and  the  boy  next  door. 
— ROBERT  M.  HUTCHINS,  president,  University 
of  Chicago,  in  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
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Social  Work  at  the  Grass  Roots 


"/"\UT  in  the  country — in  the  county 
r  seats  and  villages  and  crossroads — 
that's  where  things  are  happening  in  so- 
cial work,  where  it's  being  hammered 
into  forms  as  indigenous  as  buffalo  grass 
in  Kansas." 

Josephine  Strode,  dropping  into  the 
Survey  office  one  hot  summer  morning, 
knew  all  about  Kansas  and  its  buffalo 
grass.  She  had  spent  the  depression  years 
helping  plant  modern  social  work  prac- 
m  the  windblown  soil  of  the  dust 
bowl.  Now,  with  a  brand  new  M.A.  from 
Northwestern  University  tucked  into  her 
brief  case,  or  wherever  one  keeps  degrees, 
she  was  back  on  what  she  admitted  was 
1  her  favorite  subject. 

The  editors  of  Survey  Midmonthly 
did  not  need  to  be  convinced  of  the  im- 
i  pact  of  rural  needs  on  modern  social 
j  work.  They  knew  that  down  at  the  grass 
roots  in  every  state  in  the  union  a  new 
application  of  accumulated  experience, 
>rinciples  and  practices  is  under  way. 
They  knew  too  that  social  workers  every- 
where sense  in  the  unfolding  situation  an 
outstanding  challenge  to  their  philosophy 
md  techniques.  Last  year  the  editors, 
lided  and  abetted  by  the  American  Public 
Velfare  Association,  sent  out  one  of  their 
lumber  to  observe  just  what  was  hap- 
xning  in  the  highways  and  byways  at 
hat  crucial  point  where  benefit  meets 
jeneficiary,  the  real  test  of  the  efficacy 
if  all  our  striving  toward  security  for  the 
ndividual.  The  result  of  those  observa- 
ions  were  published  in  a  series  of  ar- 
icles,  Miss  Bailey  Says.  .  .  . 
Meantime  the  editors  were  "spearing 
round"  for  material  of  direct  service  to 
he  growing  number  of  extraordinarily 
ager  workers  in  the  rural  field.  Material 
vi$  not  easy  to  find.  Workers  were  some- 
what inarticulate,  their  problems  not 
vholly  clarified,  their  practices  not  wholly 
tdjusted  to  the  realities  of  their  setting. 
But,"  we  asked  Miss  Strode,  "what 
lo  rural  workers  actually  do  that  is 
lifferrnt?" 

That  was  enough.  "Do?  Do?  They  do 
verything  and  most  of  it  without  benefit 


of  anything  but  their  own  integrity  and 
ingenuity."  And  reaching  into  a  plump 
brief  case  she  brought  out  a  sheaf  of 
paper  which  looked  like  a  questionnaire 
but  was  in  reality  a  list,  pages  long,  of 
"duties"  that  county  social  workers  may 
and  frequently  are,  called  upon  to  per- 
form. "It  isn't  what  they  do  that  worries 
them,"  she  insisted,  "but  how  to  do  it 
better." 

AT  THIS    POINT   THE    EDITORIAL    INSTINCT 

asserted  itself  and  presently  Miss  Strode 
had  agreed  to  write  an  article  which 
would  pose  the  problems  of  rural  work- 
ers, and  the  methods  by  which,  more  or 
less  isolated  as  they  are  from  the  pro- 
fessional associations  enjoyed  by  their 
urban  colleagues,  they  are  endeavoring  to 
raise  the  level  of  their  work.  Then,  to 
our  surprise,  she  dived  again  into  her 
brief  case  and  came  up  with  a  manuscript 
which,  a  fortnight  later,  was  to  blow  a 
good  lively  Kansas  breeze  into  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work.  Asked 
to  contribute  something  on  publicity  in 
rural  areas,  workers  in  thirty-nine  west- 
ern Kansas  counties  had  pooled  their 
experience  and  observation,  had  prevailed 
on  Miss  Strode  to  ghostwrite  a  paper  for 
them  and  had  appointed  Helen  Maxwell 
of  Grant  County  to  present  it  at  a  session 
of  the  Social  Work  Publicity  Council. 

We  didn't  need  to  wait  for  the  con- 
ference to  know  that  this  paper  was  "Sur- 
vey stuff."  Promptly  and  firmly  we  pinned 
it  down  for  future  publication — and  went 
on  from  there.  What  about  the  education 
of  workers  on  the  rural  jobs?  What 
about  group  relationships  in  country  dis- 
tricts? Miss  Strode,  out  of  her  experi- 
ence, her  knowledge  of  the  realities  of 
rural  work  and  the  ambitions  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  workers,  had  answers,  not 
always  final  as  she  was  quick  to  point  out, 
but  answers  indicating  the  forces  that  so- 
cial workers  themselves  are  exerting  to 
nourish  a  native  growth  at  the  grass  roots. 

The  upshot  of  that  summer  morning 
confab  was  a  scheme  for  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles to  run  in  Survey  Midmonthly  on 


the  process  and  problems  of  social  work 
where  the  county  is  the  unit  of  adminis- 
tration and  practice  runs  out  over  the 
back  roads  to  the  villages  and  remote 
farms.  The  backbone  of  the  series  will  be 
a  number  of  articles  by  Miss  Strode,  their 
content  already  suggested  in  this  over- 
long  foreword.  Her  present  article,  cast 
as  a  letter  to  Miss  Bailey,  The  Survey's 
itinerant  observer  of  the  social  work 
scene,  sets  the  stage  for  those  to  follow. 
First  of  these  will  be  Publicity  by  Way 
of  the  Barn  Door,  drawn  from  the  paper 
which  Miss  Strode  "ghostwrote"  for  the 
Kansas  workers  to  send  to  Seattle. 
These  scheduled  articles  will  deal  with 
the  realities — and  humors — of  the  day-to- 
day job  and  the  practical  methods  that 
are  growing  out  of  experience.  Along  with 
them  and  supplementing  them  will  be 
articles  by  other  authors — we  call  them 
"backlog  articles" — which  will  delineate 
the  applicability  of  fundamental  social 
work  philosophies,  techniques  and  aspira- 
tions to  practice  in  the  rural  field.  Such 
for  example  are  two  articles  on  the  much 
discussed  subject  of  in-service  training  by 
Josephine  Brown,  once  field  secretary  of 
the  Family  Welfare  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, but  associated  since  their  inception 
with  the  FERA  and  WPA.  The  first  of 
Miss  Brown's  articles  will  be  found  in 
this  issue ;  the  second,  in  November. 

FINALLY  THE  EDITORS  OF  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  have  a  scheme,  not  yet  fully 
fledged,  to  bring  into  their  pages  more 
and  more  live  material  from  workers 
themselves,  material  hot  from  the  forge 
so  to  speak.  More  about  that  next  month. 
This  then  is  Survey  MiJmonthly's 
special  project  for  the  months  ahead:  to 
examine,  evaluate  and  pass  on  to  its  read- 
ers the  new  adaptations  of  social  work 
practice  that  are  being  evolved  by  social 
workers  themselves  in  the  county  welfare 
offices  up  and  down  the  country.  These 
offices  are  today's  laboratory  of  social 
work  methods  from  which  will  come  the 
shape  of  future  social  work  practice  in 
a  great  sector  of  American  life. 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  MISS  BAILEY 

Rural  Social  Workers  Do  Everything 


By  JOSEPHINE   STRODE 


DEAR  Miss  BAILEY:  It's  open  season,  now,  on  the  range. 
The  quail  fly  in  coveys  over  the  sagebrush  and,  for  a  brief 
time,  the  cans  of  surplus  beef  rest  on  the  commodity  shelves 
gathering  dust. 

While  the  cans  rest,  and  my  '28  jalopy  cools  its  axles 
behind  the  relief  office,  I  thought  I'd  write  you  an  open 
letter  which  would  give  me  license  to  take  a  few  shots  on 
behalf  of  rural  social  work. 

Ever  since  1933,  when  we  set  up  our  first  orange  crate 
to  file  instructions  from  the  higher-ups,  we  rural  workers 
have  been  listening  to  city  social  workers  tell  us  how  to  do, 
and  lately  some  of  us  have  been  wondering  if  they  mightn't 
like  to  hear  what  we  do! 

Of  course,  you  understand,  we're  not  big  game  hunters 
in  the  field  of  social  work  theory,  but  we  figure  we've 
bagged  some  pretty  good  ways  of  doing  things,  just  from 
having  to  do  them. 

It's  funny,  but  when  most  people  think  about  rural  prob- 
lems they  usually  think  of  land,  crops  and  cattle.  Millions 
are  spent  every  year  to  conserve  material  rural  resources, 
but  how  we  crowd  every  dollar  that's  spent  to  save  human 
resources!  Folks  don't  seem  to  realize  that  rural  people 
count  up  to  almost  half  the  population  of  our  country,  and 
that  this  rural  half  has  its  problems  of  unemployment, 
family  life,  housing  and  health,  and  its  own  youth  worries, 
too. 

More  than  two  million  farmhands  have  lost  their  jobs 
permanently,  and  those  who  still  hold  on  make  less  in  a 
year  than  unskilled  workers  in  the  cities.  One  machine  now 
shells  as  much  corn  in  an  hour  and  a  half  as  a  farm  laborer 
could,  by  hand,  in  twenty  days. 

More  than  three  fourths  of  all  rural  people  carry  water 
from  wells,  have  outdoor  toilets,  use  kerosene  lamps,  have 
neither  bathtubs  nor  showers,  neither  electricity  nor  radios. 

Doctors  in  rural  areas  are  growing  older  and  fewer, 
while  health  problems  multiply.  Recent  graduates  of  medi- 
cal schools  do  not  come  to  rural  districts. 

Lack  of  jobs,  delayed  marriages,  loafing,  drinking  and 
petty  gambling  are  boring  at  the  lives  of  rural  young  people. 
Between  two  and  three  millions  of  them  are  damned  up  on 
the  home  farms,  with  neither  opportunities  nor  facilities  to 
train  themselves  for  new  occupations,  nor  incentives  to  fol- 
low their  parents'  way  of  life.  The  outlets  they  find  for 
themselves  bring  complications  into  family  situations  which 
probably  are  not  unique  to  rural  life  but  which  are  certainly 
baffling. 

Now,  of  course,  a  rural  person  goes  at  his  problems  in 
his  own  peculiar  way.  I  recall  old  Tim  Smithers,  who  lived 
on  a  ranch  in  an  arid  district,  seven  miles  from  the  nearest 
well.  For  years  he  carried  water  in  barrels  loaded  on  his 
old  ox-cart.  One  day  someone  said,  "Tim,  why  don't  you 
dig  yourself  a  well  nearer  home?  Seven  miles  is  a  mighty 
long  way  to  draw  water."  "Well,"  replied  Tim,  "there 
aint  much  difference;  it's  just  as  far  down  as  acrost." 

Rural  social  workers,  too,  must  go  at  their  problems 
realistically  in  terms  of  the  situation,  resources  available, 
and  their  own  abilities.  Because  rural  work  is  different- — 
and  it  really  is,  Miss  Bailey — I  was  glad  to  know  this  past 
summer  of  a  job  analysis  being  made  of  the  duties  of  county 
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social  workers  in  rural  areas.  I  received  a  copy  of  the  check 
list  of  duties  which  I  understand  was  sent  to  a  number  of 
rural  county  directors  in  all  the  states.  I  suspect  that  a  good 
many  others  were  as  surprised  as  I  was  when  I  counted  up 
how  many  of  these  duties  were  a  part  of  my  daily  work.  I'd 
never  really  thought  about  it  before. 

This  list  had  528  duties  a  county  social  worker  might 
have  to  do.  When  I  finished  checking  I  found  I  was  doing 
371  of  them.  I  felt  a  little  ashamed  to  have  to  check  so 
many,  and  I  know  that  I  don't  do  any  of  them  as  well  as 
I'd  like  to.  Yet  the  fact  remains.  I  actually  have  371  duties 
which  I  must  do  myself,  or  must  see  to  getting  done. 

Let  me  run  over  a  few  of  them,  starting  off  with  case' 
work  for  all  the  welfare  services — including  old  age  assis- 
tance, aid  to  dependent  children,  the  blind,  crippled  chil- 
dren, maternal  and  child  health,  direct  relief,  WPA,  CCC, 
NYA  and  transients.  For  these  we  have  the  duties  of  intake, 
home  visits,  case  records,  budgeting,  correspondence  and 
treatment. 

THEN  there  are  community  contacts  with  school  and 
church  people,  government  officials,  county  commis- 
sioners, bankers,  editors,  the  Rotary  and  Kiwanis  clubs,  then 
Masons,  the  Farm  Bureau,  and  chamber  of  commerce,  thei 
Red  Cross  chapter,  and  the  PTA,  as  well  as  women's  club: 
and  client  groups.  And  that  isn't  all  of  them  by  a  long  chalkx 
A  county  worker  can't  turn  around  or  open  her  mouth  witlni 
out  making  a  community  contact,  and  if  she  doesn't  realizi 
it  at  first  she  soon  will. 

Also,  we  who  are  responsible  for  the  functioning  of  the 
office  must  hunt  for  office  space — often  catch-as-catch-can  im 
rural  parts — must  equip  it  with  desks  and  chairs,  must  sev 
up  our  own  filing  system,  hire  and  train  clerks,  and  superr 
vise  and  train  case  work  assistants. 

Finally,  we  must  be  available  for  conferences  with  super 
visors  and  state  and  federal  officials,  must  attend  training 
institutes  and  prepare  regular  weekly,  monthly  and  yearl; 
statistical  and  narrative  reports,  to  say  nothing  of  specia.i 
reports. 

As  I  said  before,  I  checked  371  duties  on  the  list  sent  t<: 
me  but  the  more  I  think  about  it,  the  more  I  realize  tha 
the  actual  number  of  tasks  is  many  times  371,  for  the  simplu 
naming  of  any  one  duty  does  not  give  a  picture  of  the  actua 
work  involved  in  discharging  or  even  in  tackling  it.  On< 
duty  brings  on  a  whole  flock  of  others  which  by  no  stretcl 
of  the  imagination  can  be  foreseen. 

For  example,  in  the  matter  of  correspondence  for  aid  t< 
dependent  children,  take  just  one  case,  call  it  the  Smitl 
family.  There  were  eight  dependent  children,  none  of  whon 
had  been  registered  at  birth.  To  get  the  births  legally  veri 
fied  and  so  to  establish  their  eligibility  for  ADC  it  wan 
necessary  to  write  twenty-six  letters  and  they  couldn't  W' 
form  letters  either.  Each  one  had  to  be  framed  to  meet  thr 
mind  of  the  person  from  whom  we  wanted  the  information: 
It  took  us  from  September  7,  1937  to  May  10,  1938,  to, 
round  up  all  the  verifications  of  birth  of  those  eight  Smitlt) 
children,  all  of  whom  had  so  undeniably  been  born. 

Then,  consider  the  matter  of  verifying  the  age  of  Saralj 
Jones,  applicant  for  old  age  assistance.  But  I  won't  taU 
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your  time  to  tell  that,  Miss  Bailey.  You  can  imagine, 
though,  our  dismay  when  our  letters  and  visits  turned  up 
ten  different  ages  for  her,  when  all  we  wanted  was  a  veri- 
fication of  one  age. 

In  the  matter  of  community  contacts,  I  had  to  make 
twenty-two  in  one  month  in  order  to  get  one  child  to  a 
hospital  for  needed  treatment.  These  contacts  included 
clinics,  hospitals,  doctors,  relatives,  landlord,  the  chairman 
of  the  Red  Cross  chapter,  the  Sunday  School  superintendent, 
•  county  commissioner,  the  treasurer  of  a  Bible  class,  the 
rural  postman,  a  Traveler's  Aid  worker,  a  bus  company, 
ami  M>  on.  Many  of  them  were  necessary  to  raise  $15  for 
the  expense  of  the  trip  to  the  hospital,  and  several  of  them 
to  secure  the  consent  of  the  parents  for  the  treatment. 

In  addition  to  all  the  regular  services,  we  have  many 
miscellaneous  duties,  including  that  of  arranging  for  county 
burials.  One  cold  morning  I  was  routed  out  of  bed  about 
four  o'clock  by  word  that  the  night  watchman  for  the  last 
shipment  of  government  pigs  had  had  a  stroke  and  had 
fallen  into  a  pen.  The  whole  thing  was  pretty  awful  and 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  horror  the  undertaker  had  to  be 
persuaded  to  make  a  reduced  price  for  caring  for  what  was 
left  of  the  watchman.  Rural  work  brings  an  acceptance  of 
the  hazards  of  life,  and  we  learn  to  do  what  we  have  to  do. 

Rural  social  workers  long  have  felt  the  need  for  special 
skills  to  help  them  not  only  with  case  work  but  with  office 
management,  personnel  supervision,  publicity,  writing,  com- 
munity organization,  budgeting,  clerical  procedures  and 
group  leadership.  Skills  for  us,  however,  must  be  based  on 
an  understanding  of  the  realities  of  rural  life.  For  example, 
the  rural  county  director  must  know  the  essentials  of  clerical 

•k  since  rural  districts  seldom  can  produce  any  trained 
or  experienced  office  workers.  I  remember  when  Mamie 
Lou  came  in  to  do  our  filing:  she  was  not  stumped  by  her 
new  job ;  she  simply  lumped  all  correspondence  in  two  files, 
labelled  starkly,  Mail  We  Sent,  and  Mail  We  Got.  When 
any  letter  had  to  be  located  the  trick  was  to  remember 
whether  it  was  "Sent"  or  "Got." 

A 5  to  group  leadership,  I  don't  know  of  any  book  that 
could  prepare  a  social  worker  for  the  kind  of  things 
we  meet  in  a  rural  community.  Books  give  us  philosophy,  of 
course,  and  an  idea  of  basic  techniques,  but  it  takes  practice 
and  quick  thinking  and  gumption  to  start  with  to  adapt 
them  to  our  circumstances. 

One  bitterly  cold  night  I  went  out  to  Prairie  View,  a 
little  settlement  on  the  edge  of  our  county,  to  talk  over 
certain  new  government  regulations.  The  meeting  place 
was  an  abandoned  one-room  depot  where  a  pot-bellied,  hot- 
blast  stove  furnished  the  heat.  A  table  for  me  was  at  one 
nd  with  chairs  in  rows  down  the  length  of  the  room.  As 
the  hot-blast  stove  went  into  action,  the  people  near  it  began 
mop  their  faces,  while  those  near  the  loosely  boarded 
•alls  were  blowing  on  their  chilly  fingers.  Soon  there  was 
luch  moving  about  and  changing  of  seats  and,  of  course, 
nattention.  I  was  slow  to  comprehend  that  this  was  a 
^operative  demonstration  of  sharing  the  heat  and  the  cold, 
despaired  of  the  success  of  the  meeting  until  I  thought 
a  group  technique  of  my  own  to  keep  people  hot  and 
old  in  the  same  places  at  the  same  time.  We  moved  the 
•hair-,  into  a  circle  around  the  stove,  and  thus  achieved 
ome  integration,  a  uniform  heat-in-the-front  and  cold-in- 
he-back  condition,  which  is  the  best  you  can  do  with  a 
lot-blast  stove. 
While  individual  rural  social  workers  are  contributing 
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valuable  techniques  in  their  own  situations,  these  are  not 
known  generally  by  rural  social  workers  as  a  group.  To  re- 
tain the  best  in  developing  practice  and  to  evolve  better  and 
more  scientific  procedures,  we  must  engage  in  that  good 
old-fashioned,  sometimes  belittled,  business  of  cooperation. 

We  need  to  pool  our  experiences.  The  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  interpretation  of  the  needs  and  skills  of  rural  social 
work  will  undoubtedly  come  from  the  workers  themselves. 
Some  of  them  already  have  developed  techniques  for  re- 
ducing burdensome  routine  and  detail,  others  have  worked 
out  office  forms,  plans  for  study  groups,  and  programs  of 
in-service  staff  training.  Our  days  are  too  busy,  our  lives 
too  full  of  pressing  obligations,  to  tackle  every  problem  in  a 
trial  and  error  fashion.  We  need  the  benefit  of  the  experi- 
ence of  other  rural  social  workers,  both  successes  and 
failures. 

We  could  profit  from  an  exchange  of  ideas  on  the  best 
books  for  rural  workers.  We'd  like  to  hear  from  workers 
who  have  honestly  read  and  applied  the  material  they  have 
found  in  professional  literature.  Eventually  we  might  arrive 
at  a  worthwhile  "five-foot  shelf"  of  books  for  rural  social 
workers.  Recently  I  attended  a  meeting  of  a  newly  formed 
association  of  rural  workers  who  were  trying  to  decide 
what  books  would  be  most  helpful  to  buy  with  their  limited 
funds.  One  worker  read  over  the  titles  of  a  number  of 
books  advertised  and  reviewed  in  Survey  Midmonthly, 
hoping  that  someone  present  might  be  able  to  advise  which 
of  the  books  would  be  helpful  in  the  particular  problems  of 
the  group.  It  was  possible  to  tell  these  workers  about  many 
government  bulletins  and  other  pamphlets  with  material 
that  bears  on  their  area  of  work.  I  wish  that  we  might  have 
clearer  and  more  comprehensive  descriptive  statements — 
reviews  if  you  like — of  such  bulletins  and  pamphlets  so  that 
rural  social  workers  could  determine  quickly  which  ones  are 
most  practical  for  their  purposes.  A  lot  of  time  and  effort 
is  spent  now  in  "spearing  around." 

AS'OTHER  thing  we  need  is  ideas  and  suggestions  for 
programs  for  client  association  meetings,  for  young 
people's  forums,  for  "Old  Age"  parties,  as  well  as  lists  of 
simple  games  and  other  aids  to  rural  good  times. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  stuff  of  real  literature  is  present 
in  the  happenings  in  rural  social  work  and  that  this  should 
not  be  lost  to  our  culture.  The  workers  sense  the  drama 
and  the  significance  in  this  day-to-day  work,  and  talk  about 
it  among  themselves.  But  they  are  chary  about  writing  it 
down — or  perhaps  too  busy.  Is  there  not  some  way  to  en- 
courage them  to  write  realistically  about  rural  life  as  they 
are  experiencing  it,  and  of  the  job  of  rural  social  work  as  it 
is  developing? 

Finally,  the  question  arises,  how  are  we  to  achieve  this 
contribution  and  cooperation  by  rural  social  workers?  You, 
Miss  Bailey,  always  understanding  of  client  problems,  will 
appreciate  our  need.  Could  you  persuade  the  "powers  that 
be"  to  give  the  problems  of  rural  social  work  a  little  space 
in  Survey  Mtimonthly?  Couldn't  you  ask  the  workers  them- 
selves what  are  the  things  they  find  most  difficult  to  cope 
with  and  then  give  us  a  chance  to  discuss  them  in  our  own 
way  out  of  our  own  experience?  Somewhere,  between  the 
skyscrapers  of  urban  social  work,  there  must  be  a  place  for 
us  to  conserve  our  grass  roots! 

But  now  the  glory  of  a  prairie  sunset  fills  the  sky.  I 
declare  I've  written  more  than  I  intended,  but  you  know 
how  it  is  once  one  gets  going.  Let  us  hear  from  you,  Miss 
Bailey!  [For  "Miss  Bailey's"  reply,  see  page  323.] 
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In-Service  Training  for  Public  Welfare 

1.  The  Whys  and  Whats 

By  JOSEPHINE  C.  BROWN 

Administrative  Assistant,  Works  Progress  Administration 


IN-SERVICE  training  is  a  phrase  borrowed  from  other 
fields  and  relatively  new  to  social  work.  During  the 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  we  talked  about 
"teaching-on-the-job,"  and  before  that,  in  the  pre-depression 
era,  many  social  agencies  gave  their  workers  "apprenticeship 
training."  These  terms  were  applied  to  very  different  proc- 
esses, designed  to  meet  situations  which  varied  sharply  from 
each  other  and  from  the  situation  today  in  personnel  needs 
and  training  facilities. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  we  now  need  a  new  term, 
and  in-service  training  has  an  extensive,  if  somewhat  con- 
fused, usage  in  other  fields.  But  recent  discussions  have  made 
me  wonder  whether  we  were  not  in  danger  of  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse — taking  the  newly  ad9pted  phrase  and 
arbitrarily  applying  it  to  our  present  program,  instead  of 
looking  at  the  job,  seeing  just  what  it  involves,  and  then 
deciding  whether  any  part  of  it  can  fairly  be  called  in- 
service  training. 

In  these  articles  I  shall  try  to  make  some  such  analysis  of 
in-service  training,  considering  here  the  reasons  for  such 
instruction  on  the  job  and  what  it  should  seek  to  accom- 
plish ;  and  in  the  succeeding  article,  I  shall  consider  methods. 
The  discussion  may  take  us  over  familiar  ground,  for  it  in- 
volves an  examination  of  the  whole  function  of  the  public 
welfare  agency  in  relation  to  personnel  standards  and  de- 
velopment of  the  staff.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
we  shall  be  dealing  with  a  subject  of  many  intangible  values 
and  uncertain  boundary  lines. 

A  public  welfare  agency  has  by  its  very  nature  a  three- 
fold obligation:  to  the  government  which  has  given  it  legal 
authority  and  defined  its  functions;  to  the  public  whose 
money  it  spends ;  and  to  the  men,  women,  and  children  who 
are  entitled  to  its  assistance.  The  last  is  the  most  important 
since  it  is  the  purpose  for  which  the  agency  exists. 

The  first  essential  in  doing  a  job  well  is  to  learn  what 
the  job  is,  exactly  what  it  involves,  how  each  part  of  it 
should  be  performed  and  the  kind  of  personnel  required. 
This  means  a  careful,  detailed  definition  of  function,  and 
an  equally  clear  description  of  every  type  of  job  called  for. 
The  resulting  class  specifications,  to  use  the  technical  term, 
must  be  very  clear  about  personal  qualities,  academic  and 
professional  education  and  experience. 

Having  faced  these  personnel  objectives,  the  next  step  is 
to  analyze  and  compare  the  qualifications  of  the  existing 
staff.  The  discrepancies  and  gaps  revealed  by  a  comparison 
of  the  two  sets  of  qualifications  will  give  some  indication  of 
the  amount  and  kind  of  work  that  needs  to  be  done  in 
order  to  build  up  the  existing  staff  into  a  staff  which  meets, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  personnel  objectives  already  set 
forth.  This  development  of  staff  involves  a  double  responsi- 
bility. The  agency's  part  is  to  discover  and  make  available 
to  each  staff  member  what  he  needs  in  the  ways  he  can  best 
use  it.  The  crux  of  the  matter  is,  of  course,  the  extent  to 
which  the  staff  member  applies  what  is  offered. 

What  do  the  staff  members  need?  In  other  words,  what 
do  they  lack  in  terms  of  the  desirable  qualifications  for  their 
respective  jobs? 
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At  the  risk  of  over-simplification  I  have  ventured  to  list 
the  most  common  lacks — realizing  that  more  than  one  of 
them  will  apply  to  most  staff  members  and  that  there  is 
almost  no  end  to  the  combinations  of  qualifications  and  of 
lacks  on  every  administrative  level. 

The  most  satisfactory  way  to  get  at  the  essence  of  the 
problem  seems  to  be  to  look  at  these  needs  and  suggest  some  ! 
of  the  things  an  agency  might  do  about  each  of  them. 

Every  public  welfare  agency  is  likely  to  find  that  many  of  it*  • 
staff  lack  all,  or  part,  of  (heir  professional  education. 

This  is  the  most  serious  lack  of  all  and  it  is  one  which  no 
agency  training  can  supply.  It  is  a  deficiency  striking  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  job  itself.  Some  day  it  will  be  just  as 
unheard  of  to  set  up  a  public  welfare  agency  without  a  full 
technical  staff  who  have  graduated  in  their  professional 
field,  as  it  would  seem  now  to  staff  a  hospital  with  one-year  i 
medical  students  and  practical  nurses! 

In  the  meantime,  there  are  two  ways  in  which  an  agency 
can  begin  to  build  a  professionally  educated  staff:  by  giving 
due  weight  to  this  factor  in  the  selection  of  personnel,  and 
by  granting  leave  with  pay  to  selected  staff  members  in 
order  that  they  may  attend  accredited  schools  of  social  work. 
It  is  just  as  important  that  a  worker  who  has  had  part  of 
his  professional  education  should  complete  it,  as  that  another 
worker  should  begin  his  studies.  It  may  be  equally  valuable 
to  have  a  worker  who  has  graduated  go  back  to  specialize 
in  a  subject  which  will  make  him  more  useful  on  his  return. 

It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  a  series  of  unrelated, 
single  courses,  taken  under  a  variety  of  auspices  and  circum- 
stances, do  not  constitute  professional  education.  So  often 
"training"  is  judged  by  the  results  of  such  scattered  efforts 
at  learning. 

Probably  very  few  of  the  staff  who  lack  professional  edu- 
cation can  be  given  leave  at  any  one  time.  This  means  that 
many,  perhaps  most  of  the  visitors  in  the  county  offices, 
must  go  on  doing  their  jobs  with  whatever  help  the  agency 
can  give  them. 

These  visitors  need  help  in  two  main  areas:  first,  on  the 
mechanics  of  the  job,  in  planning  and  organizing  their 
work;  and  second,  in  their  relationships  with  the  people 
with  whom  they  are  working.  The  last  covers  a  wide  field. 
It  includes  the  visitors'  relationships,  attitudes  and  philoso- 
phy in  regard  to  their  clients,  to  the  rest  of  the  staff,  to  the 
agency  and  to  the  public,  and  the  reasons  underlying  these 
relationships  and  attitudes.  Its  object  is  to  help  them  learn 
what  to  do  on  the  day-to-day  job,  how  to  do  it,  and  why. 
This  is  the  most  difficult  task  in  the  entire  process  of  staff 
development.  It  is  peculiarly  pressing  because  there  are  so 
many  staff  members  without  professional  education.  The 
problem  is  to  give  them  what  will  help  them  safeguard  and 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  clients,  the  agency,  and  the 
public,  and  to  do  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  the 
visitors,  stimulate  interest  in  the  professional  field  on  the 
part  of  those  who  show  capacity  for  it,  and  make  the  whole 
process  one  of  sound  sub-professional  instruction,  no  aspect 
of  which  will  later  have  to  be  unlearned. 
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A  certain  number  of  the  Man*  will  not  hive  secured  all  of  their 
undergraduate  credits. 

,  The  effort  to  be  made  in  meeting  this  lack  will  depend 
upon  several  factors  related  both  to  the  visitors  themselves, 
and  to  the  colleges  and  universities  in  the  state.  For  the 
sake  of  the  future  as  well  as  the  present  personnel  needs  of 
the  agency,  the  grade  A  colleges  and  universities  should  be 
asked  to  develop,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  the  pre- 
professional  curriculum  outlined  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Schools  of  Social  Work.  To  what  extent  these 
courses  may  also  be  offered  outside  the  institutions,  either 
by  correspondence  or  on  an  extension  basis,  will  depend 
upon  many  factors,  including  the  policies  of  the  institutions 
involved,  their  accessibility,  the  content  of  the  courses,  and 
the  number  of  prospective  students. 

The  visitors  who  have  not  finished  their  undergraduate 
work  will  probably  show  wide  variations  in  number  of 
credits,  academic  standing,  and  capacity  for  growth.  No 
rules  can,  of  course,  be  laid  down,  but  in  general  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  encouragement  to  complete  their  undergraduate 
work  should  be  given  only  to  the  staff  members  who  lack 
relatively  few  credits  and  whose  personal  qualities  and  per- 
formance on  the  job  give  such  promise  as  would  seem  to 
justify  the  agency  in  making  a  later  investment  in  their 
professional  education.  These  visitors  need  the  same  kind 
of  sub-professional  instruction  as  has  been  indicated  above. 

There  may  be  staff  members  who  lack  suitable  personal  quali- 
ties, aptitudes  and  interest. 

As  the  process  of  staff  development  goes  on  it  would  seem 
logical  to  replace  these  workers  by  others  who  have  better 
qualifications.  However,  it  is  never  as  simple  as  this.  On 
the  contrary,  the  problem  is  so  complicated  that  only  one 
or  two  general  suggestions  are  possible.  In  making  evalua- 
tions every  care  should  be  taken  to  assure  fairness  both  to 
the  worker  and  to  the  job.  A  worker  about  whom  there  is 
doubt  should  be  given  every  reasonable  opportunity  to  show 
his  capacity  under  favorable  conditions.  If  supervision  is  of 

i^h  caliber  and  the  staff  is  being  directed  on  a  professional 
level,  the  worker  who  is  unsuited  to  the  job  may  sooner  or 
later  realize  his  own  inadequacy.  The  encouragement  given 
to  self-evaluation  should  hasten  such  a  decision  and  good 
vocational  advice  may  save  him  from  a  destructive  experi- 
ence by  suggesting  work  for  which  he  is  better  suited. 

Staff  members  with  professional  education  need  to  adapt  their 
knowledge  and  skill  to  their  particular  jobs. 

The  agency's  responsibility  for  staff  development  is  not 
limited  to  the  workers  who  lack  professional  education.  It 


extends  in  a  somewhat  different  but  equally  important  way 
to  workers  who  have  had  part  or  all  of  their  professional 
education,  in  addition  to  successful  experience,  including 
those  who  satisfy  the  full  requirements  of  the  agency  for 
the  positions  to  which  they  are  assigned.  These  staff  mem- 
bers need  to  continue  to  add  to  their  knowledge  and  skills 
and  to  make  a  continuous  adaptation  of  their  resources  to 
an  ever  changing  job.  New  knowledge  and  experience  is 
thus  gained  from  day  to  day.  Professional  education  has  pre- 
pared the  worker  to  practice  in  the  field  of  social  work.  But 
he  must  continually  apply  what  he  has  learned. 

Every  staff  member  needs  information  about  the  agency,  and 
the  state,  county,  city  in  which  he  is  working. 
So  far  the  needs  discussed  have  pertained  in  each  case  only 
to  part  of  the  staff.  In  addition  there  exists  for  every  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  regardless  of  academic  or  professional  equip- 
ment, a  need  for  information  about  his  job,  the  agency  and 
the  community.  This  has  a  special  significance  for  new  staff 
members,  as  introduction  and  orientation.  It  should  include 
relevant  historical  and  other  background  information  re- 
garding the  state  (county  and  city),  the  agency,  its  function, 
policies,  procedures;  the  law  under  which  the  agency  oper- 
ates ;  related  legislation ;  other  state  agencies ;  local  agencies, 
community  resources  and  problems,  and  so  forth.  Definite 
help  should  be  given  in  using  this  information  and  in  under- 
standing its  relation  to  the  job  and  the  relation  of  the  job 
to  the  development  of  public  welfare  legislation  and  pro- 
grams in  state  and  nation. 

Considered  in  terms  of  content,  then,  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct ways  in  which  the  lacks  of  staff  members  may  be  sup- 
plied and  staff  development  achieved — one,  distinct  and  pre- 
eminent, is  professional  education ;  the  other  may  be  arbi- 
trarily called  in-service  training.  But  within  this  in-service 
training  three  distinct  divisions  should  be  clearly  recognized. 
First,  the  orientation  and  information  about  the  particular 
job  given  to  all  staff  members ;  second,  the  constant  develop- 
ment of  the  professional  staff  members  in  relation  to  the 
particular  job  they  are  doing;  and  third,  the  special  as- 
sistance given  the  staff  members  who  have  not  had  profes- 
sional education — so  that  they  may  use  their  limited  equip- 
ment to  the  best  advantage,  in  the  interest  of  client,  agency 
and  public.  While  it  may  not  be  possible  to  give  opportuni- 
ties for  professional  education  to  more  than  a  few  workers 
at  one  time,  in-service  training  by  the  very  nature  of  its 
three-fold  content  is  potentially  available  to  every  staff 
member  all  the  time. 

In  her  article  next  month,  Aliss  Brown  discusses  the 
"hows"  of  in-service  training  for  public  welfare  work. 


Institution  Libraries  in  Minnesota 


By  LOUIS  TOWLEY 
State  Department  of  Public  Institutions 
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EADING  maketh  a  full  man."  Somewhere  close 
to  this  best  word  ever  said  about  reading  lies  the 
principle  underlying  the  institution  library  pro- 
gram of  the  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Control. 

Books  and  periodicals  have  a  recognized  place  in  Minne- 
sota's penal,  correctional,  mental  and  other  institutions. 
Reading  is  not  just  recreation,  but  education  and  therapy  as 
well.  A  few  dull  figures  may  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  of 
these  libraries  and  their  amazing  circulation  in  the  state's 
iteen  various  institutions — eight  state  hospitals  and  sana- 
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toria,  seven  state  schools,  and  three  prisons  and  reforma- 
tories. These  representative  examples  are  here  crowded  in. 
The  St.  Cloud  Reformatory,  which  has  an  educational  di- 
rector and  a  full  program  of  schooling  and  recreation,  in 
1937  had  about  850  readers  and  a  circulation  of  193,000 
books  (including  magazines,  periodicals  and  newspapers 
which  totaled  31,000).  Confining  the  figures  to  books,  this 
gives  an  average  of  not  quite  200  books  per  reader  for  the 
year.  The  distribution  is  equally  surprising.  Of  the  total, 
100,000  were  fiction  (much  of  it  solid),  22,000  travel, 
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14,000  biography,  7000  history,  5000  fine  and  useful  arts, 
4000  literature  and  texts,  3000  sciences,  and  5000  miscel- 
laneous (sociology,  religion,  ethics,  reference  works,  foreign 
language,  picture  collection,  and  so  forth).  This  circulation 
is  not  stimulated  by  any  particular  privileges  or  loosening  of 
restrictions  as  a  reward  for  reading.  It  represents  quite  ac- 
curately a  wish  to  read,  directed  by  good  librarianship. 
Books  withdrawn  are  actually  read  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portion as  books  borrowed  from  any  other  library — perhaps 
a  little  better  read,  considering  the  circumstances. 

The  State  Public  School  at  Owatonna  has  about  350 
readers  among  its  dependent  children,  who  are  of  all  ages 
up  to  fifteen  years.  In  1937  the  library  circulation  was  11,- 
425 — an  average  of  33  books,  magazines,  etc.,  per  reader. 
Of  the  total,  5229  were  fiction,  the  rest  being  rather  evenly- 
divided  among  biography,  travel,  history,  arts  and  science. 

In  the  state  prison,  with  1295  estimated  readers,  the  cir- 
culation in  1937  was  about  207,000  books,  magazines,  etc., 
of  which  22,254  were  non-fiction.  However,  the  division  be- 
tween fiction  and  non-fiction  would  compare  very  favorably 
with  adult  reading  in  the  average  population. 

For  all  institutions,  the  total  book  circulation  in  1937  was 
649,000  for  7385  readers — about  88  books,  magazines,  etc., 
per  reader.  Of  the  total  books,  168,000  were  non-fiction. 
This  is  almost  literate  intemperance. 

A  GLANCE  at  a  library  catalogue  shows  the  equally 
impressive  content  of  the  shelves.  In  a  38-page  sup- 
plement to  the  272-page  catalogue  of  the  men's  reformatory, 
one  finds  (not  quite  at  random,  but  still  not  fine-combing) 
such  names  as  Feuchtwanger,  Galsworthy,  La  Farge,  Her- 
gesheimer,  Lagerlof,  Peterkin,  Sinclair,  Undset,  Lippman, 
John  Cowper  Powys,  R.  C.  Sheriff,  Dewey,  Belloc,  Ein- 
stein, Norman  Angell,  Abraham  Flexner,  and  others  of 
similar  caliber,  besides  a  good  quorum  of  books  often  damn- 
ingly  dismissed  as  the  classics.  There  are  many  books  on 
archeology,  printing,  fishing,  mechanics,  decoration,  design, 
and  other  fine  and  useful  arts ;  a  rich  travel  collection,  most 
of  it  intelligent;  good  examples  of  the  unbuttoned  foreign 
correspondent  school;  and  a  select  choice  in  biography. 

In  the  latest  22-page  supplement  to  the  172-page  cata- 
logue of  the  prison  library  can  be  found  such  names  as 
Bromfield,  De  la  Pasture  (E.  M.  Delafield,  but  catalogued 
under  her  real  name  for  some  esoteric  reason),  De  la  Roche, 
Dos  Passes,  Ellen  Glasgow,  Sheila  Kaye-Smith,  Quiller- 
Couch,  Sackville-West,  Arnold  Zweig,  Bolitho  (not  Hec- 
tor), Henry  Adams,  Adamic,  George  Seldes;  and  in  the 
biography  section,  lots  of  Ludwig  and  other  translations  by, 
as  one  might  expect,  the  brothers  Paul.  In  such  classifications 
as  psychology,  philosophy  and  sociology,  one  finds  Adler, 
Fosdick,  Jane  Addams,  and — in  a  prison,  of  all  places — 
Schopenhauer. 

All  of  this  listing  of  proud  names  is  not  to  say  that  the 
taste  of  the  reformatory,  prison,  or  other  institution  reader 
is  exceptionally  high.  It  probably  isn't  much  above  that  of 
the  general  reading  public — whatever  that  means.  Gentle 
Reader  in  the  mass  is  about  the  same  all  over,  even  when 
he  is  not  very  gentle,  or  is  where  he  is  because  of  lack  of 
gentleness.  Temple  Bailey — her  work,  to  be  precise — is 
found  in  the  institutions,  and  so  is  Zane  Grey.  They  are 
popular.  There  was  an  avid  rush,  and  probably  still  is,  for 
the  phoney  metaphysics  of  The  Magnificent  Obsession  and 
its  simpering  pretense  to  philosophy.  Hammock  romance, 
without  the  hammock,  is  read  in  some  abundance,  and 
mysteries  are  taken,  as  someone  has  said,  like  aspirin  tablets 


and  about  as  often.  There  is  a  very  hearty  layer  of  corner 
drugstore  taste  in  institution  reading  (as  in  reading  outside 
prison),  but  the  point  is  not  so  much  what  they  read,  but 
that  they  read  at  all — and  in  such  large  amounts. 

The  point  is  further  here  taken  that  inmates  who  demand 
and  read  books,  even  of  a  mediocre  sort,  will  leave  the  in- 
stitution better  equipped  to  step  back  into  society — and  keep 
in  step.  A  reading  habit  does  not  guarantee  culture  nor  does 
it  painlessly  bestow  an  education,  but  it  helps. 

THE  uses  of  a  library,  like  those  of  adversity,  are  rather 
intangible.  A  part  of  the  value  is  distinctly  thera- 
peutic. An  introvert  or  an  extrovert  cannot  be  turned  inside 
out  merely  by  directed  reading.  Reading  is  not  a  specific  for 
a  miracle,  nor  earnest  money  for  a  recovery  of  mental  or 
physical  health  or  moral  rectitude.  But,  as  a  sort  of  massage 
for  the  mind,  reading  can  be  used  to  stroke  or  induce  a 
mood,  divert  or  deepen  a  habit  channel,  rebuild  a  tempera- 
ment. It  works,  so  to  speak,  by  induction. 

The  major  results  are  correspondingly  intangible.  They 
are  brought  about  through  recreation,  education — freed 
frustration,  if  you  will.  As  mere  escape — and  more  of  us 
read  for  that  outlet  than  we  realize — reading  is  not  without 
merit,  and  cheaper  than  mental  disintegration.  As  C.  R.1 
Carlgren,  chairman  of  the  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol, has  pointed  out  in  connection  with  prison  libraries,- 
books  "provide  a  wholesome  interest  ...  aid  a  prisoner  toi 
see  himself  and  his  problems  in  objective  relation  to  his 
family  and  community  .  .  .  broaden  his  interest  in  construc- 
tive ideas  and  so  make  possible  his  better  adjustment  on  hia 
return  to  society."  To  bring  books  to  institution  inmates  is 
most  definitely  not  a  sleeveless  errand. 

All  of  this  little-known  achievement  has  not  come  about 
by  accident.  It  can  be  traced  back  to  the  persistence  of  anr 
idea  carried  forward  for  years  under  wise  leadership. 

Minnesota  institution  libraries  began  in  1853,  two  years 
after  establishment  of  the  state  prison,  when  an  act  pro-' 
vided  that  fees  paid  by  visitors  to  the  prison  should  go  for 
the  purchase  of  books.  From  these  funds  and  gifts,  the,' 
prison  library  grew  until  in  1887  the  first  catalogue  wasr 
issued — with  the  help,  incidentally,  of  Cole  Younger,  col- 
league of  Jesse  James  and  inmate  librarian  at  the  time.  As: 
other  institutions  were  established,  libraries  were  made  a. 
part  of  their  organization.  These  libraries  were  not  co- 
ordinated under  a  supervisor  until  1913,  when  the  board 
of  control  appointed  Miriam  Carey  to  that  position. 

That  was  twenty-five  years  ago  and  in  the  period  since 
there  have  been  only  two  other  supervisors:  Perrie  Jones, 
and  Mildred  Methven  who  took  office  last  year.  The  result ' 
has  been  a  continuity  of  idea  and  devoted  effort  that  owes 
much  to  the  constant  support  and  practical  approval  with  j 
which  the  Board  of  Control  has  encouraged  this  pioneer 
library  work.  The  present  membership  of  the  board  (C.  8 
Carlgren,  L.  G.  Foley  and  Anna  Determan)  is  helping  the 
present  supervisor  extend  facilities  to  new  fields. 

Minnesota's  Board  of  Control  was  the  first  and  appar- 
ently remains  the  only  similar  board  in  the  country  to  enw 
ploy  a  full  time  supervisor  of  institution  libraries. 

The  work  is  carried  on   (in  the  words  of  Miss  Jones,  j 
former  supervisor  and  now  head  of  the  St.   Paul  Publici 
Library)    "to  make  each  one  who   comes  into  a   library 
realize  that  here  is  a  friendly  place,  that  all  libraries  will 
be  friendly  places,  and  that  when  he  goes  back  to  his  old)'; 
community,   he  can  feel  that  already  there  is  one  friendi 
waiting  for  him,  the  library."  Miss  Methven,  present  super-: 
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visor,  says:  "The  months  or  years  which  prisoners  spend  in 
confinement  are  not  often  described  in  terms  of  reading 
satisfaction  .  .  .  but  their  response,  expressed  if  in  no  other 
way  than  by  terms  of  library  attendance  and  book  with- 
drawal, is  tremendous." 

This  institution  library  work  is  more  complicated  and 
highly  specialized  than  the  demands  of  the  ordinary  public 
library  and  only  a  trained  specialist  can  speak  with  authority 
on  the  subject.   Even  a  layman,  however,   recognizes  one 
elementary  point  of  great  importance:  the  delicate  problem 
k  selection.  What  will  be  suitable?  Will  it  depress? 
Unduly  excite?  Is  it  cheaply  provocative?  Is  it  beyond  the 
of  the  readers?  (This  last  criterion  needs  little  con- 
sideration, as  a  glance  at  withdrawals  will  show.)  Will  it 
>e  read?   (This  need  hardly  be  asked;  circulation  shows 
hat  just  about  anything  will  be  read.)  These,  and  a  hun- 
Ired-and-one  others  more  technical,  vary  with  the  institu- 
ion — prison,  reformatory,  hospital  for  the  insane,  schools 
or  the  deaf,  the  feeble-minded,  dependent  children,  tuber- 
sanatoria,  schools  for  incorrigibles,  and  so  forth — 
nit  they  are  vitally  important  if  books  are  to  serve  their 
valuable  purpose  and  not  do  irrevocable  damage. 

An  institution  librarian  faces  many  special  problems.  For 
that  reason,  and  to  get  an  adequate  supply  of  specifically 
rained  people  for  the  job,  the  Minnesota  Board  of  Control, 
n  cooperation  with  the  library  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
.ota,  has  sponsored  a  course  in  institution  librarianship — 
ipparently  the  first  in  the  country — from  which  the  first 


graduates  already  have  been  placed.  There  are  trained 
librarians  in  eleven  of  the  institutions.  A  selected  employee 
circulates  the  books  in  two  institutions;  a  patient  in  one  of 
the  hospitals ;  the  educational  director  at  the  state  reforma- 
tory for  men ;  and  the  teacher  at  the  women's  reformatory 
and  at  the  colony  for  epileptics.  As  a  serious  and  valued 
adjunct  to  institution  administration,  libraries  in  Minne- 
sota have  a  long  and  worthy  tradition  behind  them,  but  the 
work  is  not  resting  content  with  that  tradition.  It  is  looking 
forward  and  going  forward. 

Educators  have  upon  occasion  called  upon  their  gods  for 
ways  and  means  of  stimulating  the  habit  of  reading  in  young 
people  and  adults.  Apparently  one  solution  is  institutional- 
ization — in  a  well-run  institution  governed  by  a  far-sighted 
board,  staffed  with  trained  personnel,  provided  with  a  good 
library  under  competent  supervision,  and  operated  with  a 
calm  eye  to  social  significance.  In  such  circumstances  good 
library  technique  gets  results.  It  is  something  of  a  revelation 
and  a  comfort  to  know  that  the  problem  of  leisure  time 
activity,  adult  education,  reading  habits — it  is  constantly 
stated  in  different  forms — can  be  half-way  solved,  and  has 
been  so  solved  in  surroundings  and  under  circumstances 
both  discouraging  and  favorable  to  reading — confinement 
bestows  time  but  vitiates  incentive.  The  solution  should  be 
a  stimulus  to  educators,  and  perhaps  a  puzzle.  Do  libraries 
and  librarians  hold  the  key  to  that  particular  locked  door? 

Perhaps  Bacon's  dictum  should  be  "Reading  maketh  a 
free  man." 


The  Fat  Is  in  the  Fire 

By  ARTHUR  EVANS  WOOD 

Professor  of  Sociology  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Degree  Program  in   Social  Work  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 


THE  recent  protest  of  President  W.  B.  Bizzell,  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  and  of  the  Association  of 
State  Universities,  against  the  American  Association 
If  Schools  of  Social  Work  has  kindled  a  long-smoldering 
•sue.  This  protest,  sent  in  the  spring  of  1938  to  the  presi- 
dents of  forty  state  universities  not  members  of  the  Associa- 
|  on    of    Schools   of    Social    Work,    complained    that    this 
•Aoization  is  attempting  to  foist  upon  the  colleges  and  uni- 
•irsities  too  narrow  and  inelastic  a  program  in  social  work. 
_'  the  items  in  the  general  bill  of  particulars  was  the 
,  implaint  that  the  AASSW  program  is  not  adaptable  to 
lany   of    the    educational    institutions   outside    the    larger 
|  -nters ;  that  it  is  too  definitely  a  reflection  of  the  set-up 
some  of  the  privately  endowed  schools  of  social  work; 
it  does  not  sufficiently  recognize  rural  needs.  The  pro- 
I  -t  concluded  with  the  suggestion  that  the  educational  in- 
|iitutions  not  in  the  AASSW  set  up  another  accrediting 
Jganization,  to  be  known  as  the  American  Association  of 
ols  of  Public  Welfare.  The  whole  matter  is  to  be  dis- 
|ssed  this  fall  in  a  joint  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
pn  of  State  Universities  and  the  American  Association  of 

( i rant  Colleges.  Let  us  look  back  at  the  matter. 
The  AASSW  was  a  war  baby,  but  presumably  legitimate, 
side  schools  of  social  work  were  springing  up  all  over 
;  land,  and  some  resolute  plucking  had  to  be  done.  During 
;  gay  '20's  the  association  began  to  grow  up,  taking  itself 
'  seriously,  even  if  educational  authorities  in  the  colleges 
universities  did  not.   I  have  vivid  memories  of  many 


doleful  hours  over  poor  food  in  Louis  Quatorze  or  Omar 
Khayyam  hotel  parlors  while  endless  committees  reported 
on  this  and  that,  and  the  usual  array  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  was  elected.  I  recall  thinking  that  if  we 
really  were  engaged  in  forging  the  intellectual  content  of 
social  work  education,  it  was  a  pity  we  could  not  strike 
a  few  sparks  in  the  process.  Occasionally,  I  could  get  an- 
other minority  male,  like  myself,  to  share  my  regrets. 

By  the  early  '30's,  the  association  doubled  the  dues  of 
its  members  and  appeared  all  decked  out  with  a  set  of 
principles  and  standards,  which  were  to  be  applicable  first 
to  new  schools,  later  to  member  schools,  who  were  given  a 
brief  period  to  catch  their  breath,  conform,  or  cut  loose. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  AASSW  have 
been  changed  from  time  to  time  in  the  direction  of  greater 
stringency.  At  present  they  appear  to  be  seven  in  number: 

The  school  must  be  a  separate  administrative  unit. 

It  must  have  a  director  and  an  annual  budget  of  not  less 
than  $10,000. 

After  1939  all  member  schools  must  be  on  a  two-year  gradu- 
ate basis. 

The  faculty  may  be  on  a  full  time  or  part  time  basis,  but 
at  least  two  persons  must  be  full  time. 

Four  divisions  of  courses  must  be  offered:  Those  relating  to 
fundamental  techniques ;  those  which  adapt  scientific  materials 
to  the  needs  of  social  work,  such  as  labor  problems  and 
criminology;  courses  in  the  practice  of  social  work,  such  as 
family  welfare,  child-placing,  public  administration;  general 
courses  in  the  history  of  social  work,  social  philosophy,  etc. 
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The  teachers  of  technical  or  practice  courses  must  have  had 
valid  experience  in  social  work. 

At  least  300  clock  hours  of  field  work  must  be  taken  within 
the  two  graduate  years,  supervised  by  one  of  the  school  staff. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  academic 
requirements  for  teachers  in  the  schools,  a  point  included 
in  Dr.  Bizzell's  memorandum.  Further,  these  standards  were 
set  up  largely  without  the  active  collaboration  of  the  respon- 
sible administrative  heads  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
affected  by  them.  Resentment  rumbled  on  many  state  uni- 
versity campuses  as  the  AASSW  program  developed.  The 
association  dropped  Wisconsin  from  membership,  despite  the 
fact  that  John  Gillin  has  done  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
individual  to  infuse  social  work  with  the  substance  of 
scholarship ;  and  that  C.  A.  Dykstra,  an  eminent  leader  in 
public  service,  has  recently  been  made  president  of  the  uni- 
versity. The  University  of  Michigan  was  for  a  time  on  the 
association's  probationary  list  because  it  has  two  centers  for 
its  work,  Detroit  and  Ann  Arbor,  with  corresponding  dis- 
tribution of  authority  between  the  two  units.  Though  no 
change  was  made  in  this  set-up,  the  executive  committee  of 
the  AASSW  announced  at  a  meeting  in  May  1938  that 
the  University  of  Michigan  had  met  all  the  technical  re- 
quirements for  membership. 

TO  be  fair,  one  must  show  another  side  of  the  picture.  It 
is  clear  that  the  Association  of  Schools  is  very  much  alive 
to  a  real  educational  need  to  which  university  and  college 
leaders  were  for  a  long  time  impervious.  As  these  authori- 
ties came  to  realize  their  responsibilities  to  social  work  and 
other  service  professions,  they  reacted  to  the  program  of 
the  association  in  one  of  two  ways :  either  they  accepted  the 
entire  program,  fearful  of  losing  status  by  attempting  any 
modification;  or  they  rebelled.  A  response  of  the  second 
type,  on  the  part  of  President  Bizzell,  has  precipitated  the 
present  issue.  There  is  now  real  danger  of  a  rival  organiza- 
tion to  the  AASSW  being  set  up  by  institutions  that  will 
not,  or  cannot,  conform  to  its  requirements. 

The  situation  has  other  complicating  factors.  Not  long 
after  the  Association  of  Schools  got  underway,  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers  came  into  being.  The  AASW 
has  enlarged  its  educational  requirements  for  membership; 
they  can  now  be  met  only  by  attending  one  of  the  units  of 
the  AASSW.  Of  course,  such  a  development  is  not  new  in 
the  educational  field.  Some  professional  schools,  notably 
the  teachers  colleges,  have  been  charged  with  securing  legis- 
lation that  prescribes  as  prerequisite  to  a  license  the  peda- 
gogical diet  which  only  they  are  equipped  to  supply. 

Let  us  see  how  it  works  out.  In  1936-1937  the  thirty-two 
member  units  of  the  AASSW  (there  are  now  thirty-five) 
had  an  enrollment  of  3692  full  time  and  3712  part  time 
students.  This  means  that  more  than  half  the  enrollment 
was  on  the  basis  of  in-service  training — practicing  social 
workers  who  needed  a  few  credits  to  entitle  them  to  mem- 
bership in  the  AASW.  One  should  rejoice  in  any  effective 
stimulus  to  educational  work,  but  one  cannot  avoid  a  sense 
of  dismay  that  the  universities  have  been  let  in  for  a  great 
extension  of  so-called  "graduate  work"  on  a  night  school 
basis.  While  the  other  professions  are  pulling  away  from 
night  schools,  with  their  proved  ineffectiveness,  social  work 
seems  to  be  developing  on  this  rejected  base,  under  condi- 
tions that  bring  distinction  neither  to  the  profession,  nor 
to  the  graduate  schools  that  offer  the  work. 

Another  issue  that  deserves  further  exploration  concerns 
the  apportionment  of  courses,  as  between  those  of  an  aca- 


demic analytical  character  on  the  one  hand,  and  technical 
professional  courses,  on  the  other.  Roughly,  the  distinction 
here  is  between  courses  that  tell  about  things,  and  courses 
that  tell  how  to  do  things.  Training  for  social  work  seems 
to  be  heavily  laden  with  the  latter  type  of  course.  Dynamics 
are  developed  at  the  expense  of  solid  intellectual  content. 
I  was  once  called  to  sit  in  on  a  doctoral  committee  in  educa- 
tion where  the  candidate's  thesis  subject  was  "Record 
Blanks  Used  in  Colleges  of  Less  Than  One  Thousand." 
From  such  dull  fruitless  tasks,  one  would  like  to  deliver 
social  work  students;  yet  when  one  sees  approved  master's 
theses  devoted  to  such  subjects  as  intake  procedure  or 
methods  of  recording,  one  wonders  whether  the  center  of 
intellectual  indifference  has  not  been  reached. 

Meanwhile,  there  has  developed  between  social  work  and 
sociology  an  unfortunate  family  row.  Logically  or  not,  soci- 
ology has  been  the  actual  matrix  out  of  which  social  work 
has  developed  in  many  places,  and  I  believe  that  the  two 
subjects  belong  and  should  be  kept  together,  though  I  am 
aware  of  being  hopelessly  outvoted.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  many  sociologists  feel  themselves  superior  to  any 
concern  with  social  work,  or  with  any  aspect  of  social  re- 
form. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  tendency  among  social 
workers  to  view  the  sociologists  as  a  sportive  clan  who  earn 
their  living  through  a  tenuous  system  of  remote  contacts 
with  reality.  This  cleavage  between  sociology  and  social 
work  has  found  confirmation  in  the  program  of  the  AASSW 
which  will  not  recognize  any  units  that  are  adjuncts  of 
departments  of  sociology.  Though  there  may  be  certain  ad- 
ministrative advantages  in  such  a  separation,  I  am  certain 
that,  intellectually,  there  are,  or  ought  to  be,  areas  of  com- 
mon interest  between  departments  of  sociology  and  schools 
of  social  work.  To  permit  them  to  develop  into  hostile  or 
indifferent  camps,  the  present  tendency  is  unfortunate. 

ANOTHER  issue  is  the  length  of  the  period  of  graduate 
study  necessary  for  a  degree  in  social  work.  The  Asso- 
ciation of  Schools  has  committed  its  members  to  a  two-year 
graduate  program  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Social  Work. 
One  may  contend  with  some  force  that  the  two-year  pro- 
gram is  burdensome  to  both  students  and  the  educational 
institution ;  and  that  it  is  not  warranted  by  the  prospective 
awards  for  the  student,  following  graduation,  nor  by  the< 
intellectual  rigors  of  the  curriculum.  It  is,  furthermore,  an 
invitation  to  the  student  to  attend  a  school  for  only  a  few 
courses,  or  for  a  year  at  the  most,  and  then  to  seek  a  job 
having  slight  prospect  of  completing  work  for  the  degree 
According  to  the  most  recent  figures  for  1936-1937,  of  the 
7404  students  attending  schools  of  social  work  during  that 
year,  437  received  the  master's  degree  and  eight,  the  doc- 
torate. The  recipients  of  graduate  degrees  were  thus  6  per- 
cent of  enrollment.  This  issue  thus  raises  two  questions : 

1.  Since  with  a  single  graduate  year,  assuming  proper  under- 
graduate foundations,  a  student  may  secure  a  master's  degree 
in  business  administration,  education,  forestry  and  many  othei 
technical  subjects  that  are  comparable   to  social  work,  whali 
valid  basis  have  the  schools  of  social  work  in  insisting  upon  a 
rigid  two-year  program  for  their  students? 

2.  How  can  colleges  and  universities  afford  to  support  a  pro- 
gram of  which  only  a  small  percentage  of  students  can  take>j 
full  advantage? 

There  is  finally  the  question  as  to  the  effect  of  the  two  | 
year  postgraduate  course   upon   the  outlook  of  promising!, 
undergraduates  who  aspire  to  the  field  of  social  work.  Afte; 
October  1939,  no  school  offering  professional  courses  on  rV 
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undergradaute  level  will  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  As- 
sociation of  Schools.  This  will  limit  undergraduate  work  to 
background  courses  in  the  social  sciences.  This  is  possibly 
the  most  defensible  element  in  the  whole  policy  of  the  asso- 
ciation. But  it  leaves  the  graduating  student,  who  cannot 
immediately  afford  another  year,  and  assuredly  not  two,  in 
a  quandary.  He  or  she  may  solve  the  issue  by  turning  to 
other  fields,  as  many  of  them  are  doing,  with  a  distinct  loss 
to  social  work.  A  partial  solution  would  be  to  increase  the 
amount  of  scholarship  funds.  Another  way  out  is  to  find 
apprenticeship  jobs  for  the  most  promising  graduates,  to 
give  them  some  experience  and  a  little  financial  help  before 
undertaking  their  graduate  studies.  However  the  issue  may 
be  met,  it  is  imperative  that  some  means  be  devised  for  re- 
cruiting a  fair  proportion  of  the  abler  college  seniors  and 
putting  acceptable  training  within  reasonable  reach. 

It  is  now  announced  that  the  Association  of  Schools  has 
received  a  grant  of  $36,000  from  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion for  enlarging  its  work.  This  is  a  splendid  recognition 
of  pioneer  effort.  The  association  is  very  much  aware  of 
the  threat  from  President  Bizzell  and  his  group,  and  is  in 
a  conciliatory  mood.  There  is  some  talk  of  admitting  schools 


with  a  one-year  graduate  program,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  be  on  terms  that  will  not  give  them  an  inferi- 
ority complex.  The  important  factors  are  the  standards  of 
the  professional  training  and  the  qualifications  of  those  who 
give  it.  Too  many  social  workers  are  scrambling  for  gradu- 
ate credits  like  small  boys  raiding  a  pear  orchard.  They 
should  be  brought  up  short  by  a  stiff  curriculum  well  bal- 
lasted with  subjects  of  academic  discipline.  This  is  impera- 
tive not  only  for  the  maintenance  of  graduate  standards  in 
the  schools,  but  for  the  future  of  social  work  itself.  The 
capacity  for  sustained  research,  for  example,  is  a  sine  qua 
non  of  graduate  work;  but  outside  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago School  of  Social  Work,  the  contributions  of  the  schools 
to  research  in  social  work  are  conspicuously  absent.  These 
are  problems  for  the  Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work, 
to  solve  which  it  may  well  devote  its  Rockefeller  grant. 

The  editors  of  Survey  Midmonthly  have  invited  Wilber 
1.  Newsletter,  president  of  the  American  Association  of 
Schools  of  Social  Work,  dean  of  the  School  of  Applied 
Social  Sciences  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  to  comment 
on  Professor  Wood's  article. 


Ohio  and  Old  Age  Assistance 


By  BEULAH  AMIDON 


EARLY  in  September,  Governor  Davey  of  Ohio  and 
the  administrators  of  that  state's  Division  of  Aid  for 
the  Aged  were  summoned  to  a  hearing  before  the 
Social  Security  Board  in  Washington  on  the  charge  that  the 
state's  program  of  old  age  assistance  is  inefficient  and  is 
"permeated  from  top  to  bottom  with  partisan  politics."  The 
Ohio  officials  refused  to  attend.  The  board  nevertheless  pro- 
ceeded with  the  hearing,  and  brought  forward  its  evidence 
that  Governor  Davey  and  those  associated  with  him  had 
made  political  capital  of  the  needs  of  Ohio  old  people  and 
the  federal  funds  allotted  to  the  state  for  their  assistance. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Ohio  officials,  unlike  the  Okla- 
homa administrators  earlier  in  the  year  [see  Survey  Gra- 
phic, April  1938,  page  203],  refused  to  participate  in  the 
bearing  and  spread  on  the  record  their  account  of  their 
handling  of  federal  funds  and  of  the  program  of  aid  to  the 
aged  which  has  been  developed  in  Ohio.  As  the  result  of 
their  failure  to  appear,  the  testimony  gives  only  one  side 
of  the  story.  But  incomplete  as  it  is,  the  record  merits  re- 
view and  careful  consideration. 

The  board's  criticism  of  the  Ohio  administration  centers 
around  five  main  points: 

1.  Section   2-a   of   the   social   security  act   requires   efficient 
methods  of  administration.  "The  administration  in  Ohio  of  old 

|  age  assistance  is  grossly  deficient  in  this  respect." 

2.  No  fair  hearings  have  been  extended  to  dissatisfied  appli- 
cants and  recipients,  as  required  by  the  social  security  act. 

3.  The  provision  of  the  act  requiring  accurate  reports  from 
the  state  agency  has  been  disregarded. 

4.  In  relation  to  the  personnel  of  the  state  agency,  there  has 
[been   "a   wholesale   disregard   of    the   standards   and   require- 
ments of  the  Ohio  civil  service  laws  and  of  the  Ohio  plan  for 
I  old  age  assistance." 

5.  The  essential  purposes  of  the  social  security  act  and  the 
bio  legislation  providing  aid  to  the  aged,  namely,  to  assure 

urity  to  needy  aged  recipients  "has  been  impaired  by  the 
ilization  of  the  division  of  aid  to  the  aged  as  a  political  in- 


strument to  influence  the  vote  of  old  age  assistance  recipients, 
applicants  and  their  relatives." 

On  the  question  of  administrative  efficiency,  testimony 
was  produced  at  the  hearing  to  show  that  there  have  been 
serious  delays  in  handling  applications  for  assistance.  Fur- 
ther, policies  and  procedures  have  not  been  established,  or 
have  not  been  clearly  defined  and  interpreted.  The  result 
has  been  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  administering  the  program 
over  the  state  and,  in  some  instances,  discrimination  against 
applicants  and  unnecessary  suffering.  The  handling  of  funds 
in  Ohio  came  in  for  severe  criticism.  Three  audits  by  audi- 
tors of  the  Social  Security  Board,  covering  the  period  from 
the  beginning  of  grants  through  last  December,  show  items 
to  which  they  take  exception  amounting  to  approximately 
$1,900,000.  They  also  show  that  the  proportion  of  excep- 
tions to  payments  did  not  decrease  as  the  staff  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Aid  for  the  Aged  gained  experience,  but  instead, 
increased.  On  the  basis  of  the  three  audits,  the  board's 
spokesman  estimated  that  total  exceptions  to  date  will  be 
well  in  excess  of  $2  million.  "The  audits  indicate  that  the 
case  records  in  the  state  office  do  not  include  evidence  of  the 
validity  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  payments  made  by  the 
state.  This  inadequacy  (of  records)  .  .  .  indicates  that  there 
was  initially  inadequate  investigation  or  that  there  was  an 
incomplete  reporting  of  the  information  essential  to  the  de- 
termination of  eligibility." 

The  testimony  showed,  the  board  held,  that  hearings  for 
dissatisfied  applicants  and  recipients  have  been  held  only  in 
a  relatively  small  number  of  instances  involving  narrow 
legal  questions;  that  procedures  for  informing  dissatisfied 
Ohioans  of  their  right  to  a  fair  hearing  are  inadequate. 

The  board  found  that  the  Ohio  administration  has  disre- 
garded the  section  of  the  security  act  requiring  accurate  re- 
ports from  the  state  agency.  The  Security  Board  has  to  rely 
on  figures  furnished  by  the  state  in  determining  the  amount 
of  the  grants  to  the  state.  In  Ohio,  grants  have  been  based 
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on  reports  which,  according  to  one  official,  had  been  "doc- 
tored" and  "juggled"  in  subdivision  offices. 

The  most  detailed  testimony  presented  at  the  hearing  re- 
lated to  the  question  of  "playing  politics,"  which  involved 
both  the  disregard  of  civil  service  requirements  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  staff  for  the  Division  of  Aid  for  the  Aged,  and 
also  the  relationships  between  the  staff  and  the  needy  aged. 

In  February  1938,  the  Social  Security  Board  and  the 
Ohio  Civil  Service  Commission  cooperated  in  a  classifica- 
tion survey  of  the  positions  in  the  division.  The  survey  re- 
vealed "violations  and  circumventions  of  the  civil  service 
act"  amounting  to  "a  breakdown  of  the  merit  system."  It 
was  found  that  a  majority  of  the  employes  of  the  division 
are  provisionally  appointed,  and  that  95  percent  of  those 
added  to  the  staff  since  January  1,  1937  are  provisional  ap- 
pointees, made  without  uniform  objective  standards  "and 
in  numerous  instances  in  disregard  of  the  qualifications  in 
the  plan  and  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service  law  and 
rules."  Of  185  employes  in  positions  for  which  standards 
were  fixed  in  the  plan,  141  failed  to  meet  the  minimum  ex- 
perience requirements  at  the  time  of  their  appointment. 
Among  the  provisional  appointees  to  social  work  positions 
were  persons  whose  principal  occupational  experience  was: 
taxi  driver,  meat  cutter,  men's  tailor,  truck  driver,  tool 
dresser  on  oil  drilling  operation,  bank  messenger,  saleswo- 
man in  glove  department,  embalmer. 

The  Ohio  civil  service  act  specifies  that  provisional  ap- 
pointments are  to  be  made  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ninety 
days.  In  537  cases,  the  survey  showed,  these  appointments 
had  continued  beyond  that  period,  in  seventeen  instances  for 
as  long  as  three  years.  The  testimony  lists  several  pages  of 
additional  violations  of  the  civil  service  act  turned  up  by 
the  survey :  for  example,  under  the  civil  service  act,  emer- 
gency appointments  are  limited  to  a  maximum  period  of 
thirty  days.  Several  emergency  appointments  in  the  central 
office  of  the  division  have  lasted  over  one  year. 

Another  civil  service  rule  provides  that  no  person  shall 
be  eligible  for  examination  for  promotion  who  lacks  the 
preliminary  requirements  for  original  entrance  to  the  posi- 
tion. A  number  of  violations  of  this  rule  are  cited. 

The  witness  who  summarized  the  survey  at  the  hearing 
commented : 

These  violations  of  state  personnel  rules  and  regulations,  of 
accepted  personnel  practices  under  a  merit  system,  and  of  the 
public  assistance  plan  submitted  to  the  board  are  significant 
both  as  direct  evidence  of  improper  administration  and  as  a 
cause  for  other  inefficiency  in  administration.  The  cost  of 
operating  an  agency  and  its  administrative  efficiency  depend  on 
the  caliber  of  its  personnel,  and  failure  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives of  the  social  security  act  and  the  state  laws  and  plan  may 
be  attributable  to  the  character  of  the  personnel  practices  in 
the  agency.  There  has  been  a  failure  to  conform  to  the  stand- 
ards recognized  by  the  state  in  its  laws  and  its  agreement 
with  the  board  as  necessary  to  proper  administration. 

This  failure  in  personnel  practice  is  closely  linked,  in  the 
board's  testimony,  with  the  evidence  of  political  manipula- 
tion of  the  whole  assistance  program.  Witnesses  at  the 
hearing  told  how,  in  Governor  Davey's  election  campaign 
in  1936  and  in  this  year's  primary  campaign  in  which  Gov- 
ernor Davey  was  defeated  for  renomination,  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  division  were  used  as  active  campaigners, 
and  recipients  of  old  age  assistance  were  appealed  to  for 
their  votes  and  their  influence  with  friends  and  relatives. 

To  inquire  into  the  repeated  charges  that  the  state  agency 
was  carrying  on  political  activities,  and  to  find  out  how  such 
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activities  were  affecting  old  age  assistance  applicants  and 
recipients,  the  Social  Security  Board  sent  five  members  of 
its  staff  to  Ohio.  These  investigators  visited  recipients  in  ten 
counties  and  interviewed  other  persons  in  some  of  the  coun- 
ties. The  staff  report,  according  to  testimony  presented  at 
the  hearing,  "involves  the  state  agency  in  the  carrying  out 
of  a  carefully  arranged  and  systematic  plan  to  exploit,  polit- 
ically, old  age  assistance  applicants  and  recipients." 

It  was  found  that  during  the  1938  primary  campaign 
there  had  been  wide  circulation  of  a  letter  from  Governor 
Davey  among  recipients  of  old  age  assistance,  beginning 
"Dear  Friend,"  and  concluding:  "Would  you  be  willing  to 
talk  to  all  your  relatives  and  friends,  and  ask  them  to  go 
to  the  polls  without  fail  on  primary  election  day  ...  in 
order  to  vote  for  me?  You  might  be  able  to  see  three  or 
four  dozen  of  your  friends,  and  get  their  assurance  that 
they  will  support  me  for  renomination.  I  shall  be  very  grate- 
ful for  your  cordial  cooperation,  so  that  I  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  help  you  still  further."  With  this  went  an  "Open 
Letter  of  Interest  to  All  Recipients  of  Old  Age  Benefits," 
over  the  name  of  'the  chief  of  the  division,  extolling  the  gov- 
ernor as  a  leading  exponent  of  old  age  assistance. 

The  inquiry  revealed  that  a  caller  unknown  to  the  re- 
cipient would  make  a  threat  of  loss  of  aid,  or  promise  of  an 
increased  allowance,  according  to  how  the  recipient  voted ; . 
"it  was  found  also  that  an  employe  of  the  division  of  aid 
for  the  aged  later  visited  recipients  to  whom  such  state- 
ments had  been  made  to  notarize  and  seal  the  ballots." 

In  other  instances,  staff  members  of  the  subdivision  of- 
fices did  not  confine  themselves  to  "following  up"  the  elec- 
tioneering activities  of  other  persons  but  themselves  made 
such  suggestions  as  that  "the  recipient  should  vote  for  Gov- 
ernor Davey  who  gave  the  pensions";  that  it  would  be  "a  j 
good  idea  to  vote  for  Governor  Davey  because  he  sent  thei 
checks  out";  that  if  the  recipient  did  not  vote  for  Davey 
"she  would  lose  her  pension";  that  the  worker  had  beeni 
"ordered  to  campaign  for  Governor  Davey." 

Perhaps  the  best  summary  of  the  effect  of  the  Ohio  situa-i 
tion  on  the  needy  aged  of  the  state  was  that  of  the  Franklin 
County  grand  jury  at  the  April  1938  term,  which  included 
in  its  final  report: 

We  find  where  most  pitiful  appeals  are  being  made  to 
cipients  of  aid  for  the  aged  for  their  suffrage  and  suppo 
.  .  .  these  recipients  are  advanced  in  years  and  most  of  th< 
are  decrepit.  Weak  in  body  and  mind,  they  are  made  to  feel,  by 
repeated  appeals,  oral  and  written,  that  they  owe  their  exist-' 
ence  to  those  in  power  and  unless  they  do  their  bidding  their 
allowances  will  either  be  reduced  or  entirely  cut  off.  This  i^ 
not  as  it  should  be. 

At  this  writing,  the  Social  Security  Board  has  not  made  •' 
public  a  decision  in  the  Ohio  case.  Governor  Davey,  refus- 
ing to  have  Ohio  represented  at  the  Washington  hearin<: 
offered  no  data  in  his  letter  to  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  chair- 
man of  the  board,  which  was  made  public  September  1 
Governor  Davey  held  in  general  that  old  age  assistance  in 
the  state  had  been  honestly  and  efficiently  administered,  and 
charged  that  the  chairman  and  members  of  the  board  "play 
politics  with  your  own  employes";  and  that  employes  of 
the  board  "are  required  to  belong  to  the  CIO  whether  they 
like  it  or  not."  He  also  called  the  threat  to  withhold  fundsi; 
"a  political  bluff,"  stating  that  when  Ohio  tried  to  amend' 
the  old  age  pension  plan  to  provide  that  "no  rules  or  regu^r 
lations  shall  be  made  setting  up  educational  requirements  te\ 
a  condition  of  taking  a  civil  service  examination"  except  in^ 
cases  where  such  requirements  are  imposed  by  statute,  agentsi 
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of  the  board  threatened  members  of  the  legislature  with 
withdrawal  of  federal  funds  if  the  law  was  passed.  "The 
amendment  was  passed  almost  unanimously  in  both  houses," 
Governor  Davey  wrote,  "and  you  did  not  make  good  your 
threat." 

It  is  of  course  possible  that  the  board  will  feel  that  the 
Ohio  situation  as  brought  out  by  its  staff  of  investigators 
and  the  other  testimony  presented  at  the  hearing  can  be 
allowed  to  "ride  along,"  in  the  hope  of  improvement  under 


Governor  Davey's  successor.  But  the  difficult  alternative 
may  prevail,  and  the  board  may  hold  that,  in  spite  of  the 
hardship  it  will  entail  for  the  100,000  recipients  of  old  age 
assistance  in  Ohio,  the  integrity  of  the  whole  social  security 
program  requires  that  federal  funds  be  withdrawn  until  the 
board  has  some  assurance  that  aid  to  the  state's  aged  will  be 
brought  into  line  with  the  security  act  and  the  Ohio  law, 
its  administration  made  efficient  and  non-partisan,  its  al- 
lowances based  solely  on  the  need  of  the  applicants  for  aid. 


Placement  for  Social  Workers 

By  ARTHUR  DUNHAM 

Curriculum  of  Social  Work,  University  of  Michigan 


IF  you  found  out  tomorrow  morning  that  your  present 
job  in  social  work  was  going  to  fold  up  on  December 
31,  what  would  you  do?  What  would  you  consider 
your  best  resources  for  getting  another  job:  The  recom- 
mendation of  your  present  employer?  The  suggestions  of 
friends  and  colleagues?  A  placement  service  connected  with 
your  school  of  social  work?  Would  you  use  Joint  Vocational 
Service,  as  a  national  vocational  service  for  social  workers, 
in  your  attempt  to  connect  with  a  new  job?  Are  you  already 
registered  with  this  agency,  or  would  you  have  to  start  from 
scratch?  Would  you  consider  it  a  major  resource  in  your 
search  for  a  new  position,  or  would  you  rate  it  as  probably 
iseful  to  you  than  some  other  channels? 

Social  agencies  and  social  workers  rarely  make  more  im- 
jortant  decisions  than  those  connected  with  the  offering  and 
acceptance  of  jobs.  The  factors  that  enter  into  these  deci- 
sions, and  any  machinery  that  exists  to  facilitate  them,  are 
a  basic  concern  of  the  social  work  profession. 

As  a  matter  of  history,  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers  grew  out  of  an  employment  agency,  the  National 
Social  Workers'  Exchange.  During  its  first  five  years  the 
AASW  operated  a  vocational  bureau.  Because  of  the  feei- 
ng among  the  members  of  the  association  that  it  should  be 
supported  by  professional  memberships  alone,  and  because 
this  was  impossible  so  long  as  the  association  carried  a  voca- 
tional bureau,  the  AASW  decided  at  the  Denver  meeting 
U  1925  that  the  vocational  bureau  should  be  transferred  to 
other  auspices  by  the  beginning  of  1927. 

As  a  result,  Joint  Vocational  Service  was  established  on 
fanuary  1,  1927  to  serve  social  workers  and  public  health 
nurses  "through  giving  advice  and  placement  and  other  per- 
sonnel service,  in  the  fields  of  public  health  nursing  and 
wcial  work."  This  joint  service  operated  until  July  1,  1938, 
*rhen  the  public  health  nursing  service  was  transferred  to 
;rse  Placement  Service  in  Chicago,  a  national  agency 
mder  professional  auspices  which  had  previously  served 
:hiefly  the  institutional  field. 

While  JVS  was  still  in  the  "pre-school"  period — three 
•  ild,  to  be  exact — the  depression  struck.  In  the  course 

five  years  the  whole  social  work  landscape,  including  most 

the  personnel  landmarks,  changed  so  completely  that  it 
ced  like  a  new  continent.  After  the  period  of  emergency 

lief  programs  came  the  social  security  act,  the  building  of 
lanent  public  welfare  programs,  the  emergence  of  new 
[ivil  service  merit  systems. 

Inevitably  the  question  arises:  What  is  the  place  of  JVS — 

any — in  the  field  of  social  work  today?  It  is  simple 
jgh  to  say  that  the  function  of  a  placement  service  is  to 


place.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  answer  is  too  simple,  for 
many  persons  turn  to  JVS  for  vocational  information  and 
consultation  rather  than  placement.  This  service  requires 
in  the  aggregate  days  and  weeks  of  staff  time.  But  payments 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  placements,  with  a  widening  gap 
between  the  service  rendered  and  the  financial  basis  of 
support. 

These  are  some  of  the  considerations  that  have  led  a  spe- 
cial study  committee  of  JVS,  headed  by  Elinor  Blackman  of 
the  Jewish  Social  Service  Association  of  New  York,  to  plan 
an  inquiry  into  "the  whole  problem  of  vocational  service 
for  social  workers  as  a  basis  for  sound  future  planning." 
The  question  at  issue  is  not  merely,  "What  is  the  future  of 
JVS?"  It  is  the  much  broader  problem:  Does  the  field  of 
social  work  need  and  want  a  national  vocational  service? 
If  so,  what  should  be  the  program,  organization  and  sources 
of  support  of  such  a  service?  If  no  such  service  is  needed, 
what  is  the  most  desirable  alternative? 

The  committee  has  enlisted  the  services  of  Dorothy 
Dulles  Bourne,  former  director  of  the  School  of  Social 
Work  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  of  the  writer 
as  staff  collaborators  in  the  study. 

IT  is  the  conviction  of  those  in  charge  of  the  study  that  the 
answer,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  come  not  primarily 
from  any  inside  administrative  scrutiny  of  JVS  but  rather 
from  a  full  and  free  consultation  and  exploration  with  social 
workers  and  social  agencies — an  attempt  to  get  at  their  ex- 
perience and  thinking  in  the  area  of  vocational  service. 

To  this  end  members  of  the  staff  will  visit  some  twenty- 
five  communities  in  various  sections  of  the  country  and  will 
reach  many  others  through  correspondence.  Among  the 
groups  to  be  consulted  are  chapters  of  the  AASW,  employ- 
ing agencies,  individual  social  workers,  schools  of  social 
work,  state  welfare  departments  and  other  state  agencies, 
national  agencies,  employment  services,  unions  and  rank- 
and-file  representatives,  and  student  organizations.  A  de- 
tailed discussion  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  study,  with 
questions  posed  for  comment  and  discussion,  is  contained 
in  a  pamphlet  which  will  be  sent,  on  request,  by  the  JVS 
112  East  22  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  study  is  predicated  on  the  belief  that:  "This  is  a 
problem  not  for  any  small  group  of  national  agencies  or 
social  work  'leaders'  alone  but  for  the  social  workers  and 
social  agencies  of  the  United  States.  The  problem  rests 
squarely  with  the  profession  of  social  work.  The  solution, 
if  it  is  sound,  must  be  a  decision  of  the  profession,  arrived 
at  on  the  basis  of  democratic  discussion  and  decision." 
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Graham  Taylor 

TO  use  words  inimitably  his  own,  there  was  neighborship 
and  forthgoingness  in  Graham  Taylor  to  whom  death 
has  come  in  his  eighty-seventh  year.  Like  his  trust  in  God, 
they  were  yeast  in  all  his  works.  At  the  fortieth  anniversary 
of  Chicago  Commons  in  1934,  Charles  H.  Dennis,  long  time 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  caught  what  they  mean 
in  delineating  its  Warden:  "He  has  been  the  great  friend  of 
everybody  within  reach." 

That  can  be  placed  alongside  Miss  Addams'  character- 
ization that  the  settlement  Professor  Taylor  founded  "pos- 
sesses a  significance  all  its  own  as  one  of  the  pioneer  efforts 
in  the  understanding  of  life" ;  that  her  friend  and  co-worker 
over  the  decades  was  compact  above  all  of  "undaunted  cour- 
age and  irrepressible  good  will."  She  added: 

As  years  went  by  the  settlements,  domiciled  within  the 
shadow  of  hardship  and  racial  confusion,  found  themselves 
strangely  initiated  into  the  industrial  unrest  all  about  them 
and  into  the  aspirations  for  a  better  social  order.  Their  ad- 
vocacy of  free  discussion  among  men  of  different  theories  and 
of  alien  experiences  inevitably  brought  new  criticisms,  and  per- 
haps Graham  Taylor's  valiant  defense  of  free  speech  saved 
the  settlements  from  defeat  in  performing  what  seemed  to 
them  an  important  function. 

When,  in  1936,  Professor  Taylor  brought  out  his  last 
book,  Chicago  Commons  Through  40  Years,  there  was  a 
chapter,  The  Will  to  Understand — Those  at  Variance  in 
Industry.  This  has  an  unrusted  message  for  social  workers 
and  social  agencies  caught  these  years  in  cleavages  in  our 
communities — that  we  have  a  responsible  part  to  play  in  our 
own  right,  backed  by  the  test  of  creative  experience. 

Six  years  before  he  had  brought  out  his  autobiography, 
Pioneering  on  Social  Frontiers.  Characteristically,  he  felt 
that  this  was  too  limited  a  record.  Half  the  items  in  the 
index  of  the  later  volume  are  the  names  of  those  who  had 
shared  in  the  fellowship  of  Chicago  Commons.  With  his 
expansiveness,  he  had  the  gift  for  dramatizing  their  daily 
round.  His  glee  was  infectious.  With  his  openness,  he  had 
the  greater  gift  of  sensing  human  wrong  and  need,  and 
rallying  wrath  or  concern  to  their  redress.  To  set  out  with 
him  became  an  expedition.  To  work  with  him  was  an  ad- 
venture. On  the  civic  front,  for  example,  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Municipal  Voters  League.  On  the  industrial 
front  as  one  of  the  commissioners  who  brought  generosity, 
justice  and  protective  law  out  of  the  Cherry  Mine  disaster. 
On  the  educational  front,  in  initiating  the  Chicago  School 
of  Civics  and  Philanthropy  in  1903  and  in  building  up, 
from  1892  on,  the  first  department  of  social  economics  at 
the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  where  Graham  Taylor 
Hall  stands  today.  And  through  it  all,  Chicago  Commons 
was  his  home  and  base  for  the  inveterate  play  of  that  neigh- 
borship which,  as  head  resident,  his  daughter,  Lea  Taylor, 
has  carried  forward  without  break. 

Less  than  a  year  ago,  Graham  Taylor  sent  robust  greet- 
ings to  the  Silver  Anniversary  of  Survey  Associates.  His 
service  as  associate  editor  covers  a  third  of  a  century.  He  had 
been  editor  of  The  Commons  when  that  was  merged  with 
Charities  in  1905,  to  become  The  Survey  in  1909;  and  from 


the  start  his  work  and  writings  and  thrust  of  imagination 
have  given  vitality  and  breadth  to  the  venture. 

Less  than  six  months  ago,  I  sat  in  his  library  at  Ravinia 
and  wrote  in  a  large  hand  on  sheets  of  paper.  That  was  the 
way  I  could  best  communicate  with  him.  But  there  was 
nothing  wrong  with  his  forthgoingness  the  other  way  round. 
Everybody  and  everything  seemed  within  reach  of  the  eager 
rovings  of  his  mind.  He  was  still  the  great  friend,  still  beset 
with  his  unquenchable  zest  for  life  and  action. 

And  now,  as  John  Bunyan  wrote  of  Great  Heart,  as 
Graham  Taylor  wrote  of  George  Eddy  (heroic  night  boss 
of  the  Cherry  Mine),  as  John  Gavit  writes  of  his  associate 
for  almost  half  a  century,  he  has  crossed  over;  and  "all  the 
trumpets  sounded  for  him  on  the  other  side." — P.  K. 

The  AMA  Faces  Ahead 

/"CONVENED  last  month  in  special  session,  the  House 
^^  of  Delegates  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
weighed  the  recommendations  of  the  National  Health  Con- 
ference [see  The  Unserved  Millions  by  Helen  Hall  and 
Paul  Kellogg,  Survey  Graphic,  September  1938]  and  wrote 
a  notable  chapter  in  professional  history.  In  essence  the  phy- 
sicians approved  in  principle  the  proposals  put  forward  by 
the  conference,  short  of  those  for  compulsory  health  insur- 
ance. 

Expansion  of  public  health  and  maternal  and  child  welfare 
services,  but  this  "should  not  include  the  treatment  of  disease 
except  so  far  as  this  cannot  be  successfully  accomplished 
through  the  private  practitioner." 

The  expansion  of  general  hospital  facilities  where  need 
exists,  but  "there  is  at  present  greater  need  for  the  use  of 
existing  hospital  facilities  than  for  additional  hospitals." 

The  principle  that  "the  complete  medical  care  of  the  in- 
digent is  a  responsibility  of  the  community,  medical  and  allied 
professions"  and  should  be  organized  by  local  government 
units  and  supported  by  tax  funds. 

The  principle  of  hospital  service  insurance  and  of  cash  i 
demnity  insurance  for  meeting  the  costs  of  emergency  or  pr 
longed  sickness  provided  such  efforts  are  approved  by  coun 
and  state  medical  societies. 

Expansion   of   workmen's   compensation   to   provide    agai 
loss  of  wages  during  illness. 

On  the  controversial  issue  of  compulsory  health  insur 
a  reversal  of  long  reiterated  AMA  policy  could  scare 
have  been  expected  at  this  time: 

We  are  not  willing  to  foster  any  system  of  compulsory 
health  insurance.  We  are  convinced  that  it  is  a  complicated 
bureaucratic  system  which  has  no  place  in  a  democratic  state. 
It  would  undoubtedly  set  up  a  far  reaching  tax  system  with 
great  increase  in  the  cost  of  government.  That  it  would  lend 
itself  to  political  control  and  manipulation  there  is  no  doubt. 

Nevertheless,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  expansion  of 
workmen's  compensation  proposed  at  the  National  Health 
Conference  in  July  by  President  Green  of  the  AF  of  L, 
and  here  endorsed,  is  an  adaptation  of  the  insurance  prin- 
ciple to  lost  earnings  due  to  sickness  if  not  to  medical  costs. 

There  is  also  a  further  inconsistency  in  implying  that  tax- 
supported  medical  care  can  be  trusted  for  the  "medically 
needy,"  but  not  for  the  rest  of  us.  It  is  more  pertinent  to 
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point  out  that  the  aSMmation  has  accepted  main  proposals 
that  it  formerly  repudiated ;  has  evinced  willingness  to  exer- 
cise a  leadership  which  rightfully  belongs  to  it.  It  has  ap- 
pointed a  committee  headed  by  its  president,  Dr.  Irvin 
Abell,  to  "facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  its  objectives" 
and  to  "confer  and  consult  with  the  proper  federal  repre- 
sentatives of  the  proposed  National  Health  Program."  This 
it  progress  on  the  road  to  cooperation. 

Our  Income 

T\VO  years  ago,  the  National  Resources  Committee 
undertook  a  study  of  the  American  pocketboolc,  seeking 
an  accurate  answer  to  a  widely  disputed  question :  how  is  the 
national  income  distributed  among  the  poor,  the  middle  class 
and  the  rich?  The  study,  covering  a  carefully  selected  na- 
tional "sample"  of  300,000  families,  was  directed  by  Hilde- 
garde  Kneeland.  Its  report,  recently  released,  is  not  a 
heartening  picture  of  the  kind  of  living  that  the  economic 
organization  of  this  country  affords.  It  places  the  average 
income  of  all  the  nation's  families  at  $1622.  Nine  tenths  of 
the  families  in  the  United  States  live  on  less  than  $2500  a 
year;  the  poorest  third — thirteen  million  families — in  the 
1935-36  fiscal  year  had  an  average  annual  income  of  $471. 
This  lowest  third  is  found  to  contain  all  types  of  consumer 
units,  to  live  in  all  types  of  communities,  and  to  belong  to 
all  the  occupational  classifications.  They  differ  from  the  other 
two  thirds  of  the  nation  chiefly  in  the  larger  proportion 
(almost  four  million  families)  receiving  relief  at  some  time 
during  the  year,  the  larger  number  on  farms,  the  smaller 
number  in  professional,  business  and  clerical  occupations. 

The  study  estimates  that  in  1935-36,  the  total  $59  billion 
national  income  was  distributed  in  this  way:  10  percent  to 
the  lowest  third,  with  family  incomes  under  $780  a  year; 
24  percent  to  the  middle  third,  with  incomes  between  $780 
and  $1450;  66  percent  to  the  highest  third,  with  $1450  to 
$1  million  or  more  a  year. 

There  are  two  pending  studies  which  can  be  drawn  on 
in  the  event  of  an  effort  to  deal  with  these  disparities  and 
to  promote  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  national  in- 
come. The  National  Resources  Committee  is  analyzing  the 
expenditure  of  the  1935-36  income,  seeking  to  find  out  how 
much  went  for  food,  for  clothing,  for  housing,  for  medical 
care.  This  will  get  even  closer  in  to  the  answers  to  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  President's  statement  that  "one  third  of 
the  nation  is  ill-housed,  ill-clothed,  ill-fed."  The  govern- 
ment is  also  undertaking  a  detailed  study  of  the  whole 
business  system.  It  is  through  such  research  and  study  that 
we  may  hope  for  some  improvement  in  the  situation  re- 
vealed in  the  report  on  the  distribution  of  income. 

Headlines  in  Housing 

A  HEARTENING  piece  of  housing  news  was  the  re- 
cent announcement  of  Alfred  Rheitistein,  chairman  of 
[the  Housing  Authority  of  New  York  City,  that  the  Red 
Hook   project    to   be   constructed   in    Brooklyn    will   cost 
$4,500,000  less  than  the  $16,592,766  allocated  to  it  by  the 
r.S.   Housing  Authority.   By   applying   to   plans   for   the 
KJueensbridge  development,  the  economies  that  effected  the 
paving  on  Red  Hook,  New  York  City  will  have  enough  left 
[from  the  funds  reserved   for  these  two  projects  to  erect 
1  housing  for  9000  more  persons. 

The  national  program  is  moving  along.  Of  the  $800  mil- 
lion provided  under  the  U.S.  housing  act  of  1937,  $517  mil- 
lion has  been  allocated  for  definite  projects  in  129  cities.  Up 


Dudley  Hoyt 

PATRICK  JOSEPH  HAYES,  "Cardinal  of  Charity" 
Born  in  1867  among  the  very  poor  of  lower  New  York,  Car- 
dinal Hayes  rose  in  his  native  city  from  priest  to  prelate  of  the 
largest  and  wealthiest  archdiocese  in  the  western  hemisphere. 
He  was  elevated  to  the  cardinalate  in  1924.  In  1920  his  lifelong 
devotion  to  charitable  activities  culminated  in  his  founding  of 
the  Catholic  Charities  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York,  which 
coordinated  and  strengthened  the  work  of  214  social  welfare 
agencies.  His  participation  in  the  work  of  the  organization  and 
his  deep  concern  for  the  people  whose  lives  it  touched  never 
flagged.  He  died  on  September  4. 

to  September  loan  contracts  and  annual  contribution  agree- 
ments had  been  signed  by  forty-three  local  housing  authori- 
ties with  USHA.  Resolutions  to  prevent  stoppage  of  work 
because  of  labor  disputes  or  a  reduction  of  wages,  during 
construction  of  slum  clearance  and  low  rent  housing  projects 
constructed  with  federal  loans,  have  been  adopted  by  seventy 
local  building  trades  councils  and  184  local  unions — a  new 
precedent  in  the  building  field.  Today,  189  local  authorities 
have  been  set  up  in  twenty-eight  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico  compared  to  forty-six  such 
authorities  on  January  1.  The  high  tribunals  of  eight  states 
— New  York,  Kentucky,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Pennsylvania, 
Georgia,  and  Florida — have  passed  favorably  on  the  valid- 
ity of  various  provisions  of  public  housing  legislation 
brought  before  them  in  test  cases. 

Voters  in  New  York  will  have  in  November  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enact  the  first  housing  amendment  to  a  state  con- 
stitution. Offered  as  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
State  Constitutional  Convention,  the  proposed  amendment 
provides  for  state  and  local  government  financial  aid  to 
housing,  as  well  as  for  the  extension  of  the  power  of  excess 
condemnation  and  the  power  to  acquire  reserve  lands  for 
housing  and  other  purposes.  The  proposed  changes,  which 
are  permissive  not  mandatory,  are  endorsed  by  representa- 
tive social  and  civic  agencies  concerned  with  a  state-wide 
housing  program. 
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The  Case  of  Dorothy  Kahn 


THE  axe  has  fallen  on  Dorothy  Kahn,  summarily  dis- 
missed as  director  of  public  assistance  of  Philadelphia 
County  shortly  before  her  status  would  have  become  per- 
manent under  the  state  merit  system.  That  the  axe  was  a 
partisan  one  scarcely  can  be  doubted  by  anyone  conversant 
with  Miss  Kahn's  six-year  record  of  administration  through- 
out the  stress  of  the  hard  times  or  by  anyone  who  recalls  the 
statement  of  Karl  de  Schweinitz  when  he  resigned  early  this 
year  as  secretary  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Assist- 
ance because  he  refused  to  accept  terms  implied  in  Governor 
Earle's  decision  to  retain  him  in  office.  Mr.  de  Schweinitz 
went  out  in  protest  against  the  politically  weighted  method 
by  which  the  county  boards  of  public  assistance,  authorized 
under  the  new  state  law,  were  being  appointed.  [See  Survey 
Midmonthly,  December  1937,  page  385;  February  1938, 
page  51.]  It  was  the  Philadelphia  County  board  that  dis- 
missed Miss  Kahn  without  a  hearing  and  without  redress. 
Had  its  final  action  been  delayed  three  days  she  could  have 
been  removed  only  on  charges,  with  the  right  to  a  hearing. 

For  six  years  Dorothy  Kahn,  with  a  long  distinguished 
record  in  private  social  work  practice,  has  headed  the  Phila- 
delphia relief  administration.  Weathering  all  the  changes 
of  organization  and  leadership  her  unimpeachable  integrity 
and  administrative  competence  never  have  been  challenged 
even  by  political  exploiters  with  whom  she  steadfastly 
refused  to  "go  along."  When  the  merit  system  was  insti- 
tuted she  took  the  required  examination  and  topped  the 
eligible  list  in  her  county.  Two  weeks  before  her  probation- 
ary appointment  would  have  become  permanent  Joseph  D. 
Burke,  chairman  of  the  county  board,  informed  her  that  the 
board  had  voted  to  terminate  her  appointment — the  reason, 
"lack  of  cooperation."  There  was  to  be  "no  discussion  or 
argument  in  the  matter,"  but  "in  order  to  avoid  a  public 
record  of  dismissal,"  she  might,  if  she  chose,  resign. 

Miss  Kahn  did  not  choose  to  resign.  Her  own  record  was 
clear  and  much  more  than  her  job  was  at  stake.  While  the 
board,  it  seemed,  was  technically  within  its  legal  rights,  its 
manner  of  exercising  those  rights  constituted  a  threat  to  the 
whole  merit  system  and  to  the  welfare 
services  of  Philadelphia  and  of  the  state. 

The  "rising"  in  Philadelphia  against 
the  board's  action  was  sharp  and  de- 
termined. Following  a  mass  meeting 
called  by  civic  and  social  agencies,  a 
citizens'  committee  lodged  a  formal 
protest  with  Governor  Earle  who  re- 
plied by  asking  the  board  for  a  state- 
ment of  charges  which  he  promised  to 
review.  Chairman  Burke  promptly 
gave  to  the  press  his  version  of  Miss 
Kahn's  "lack  of  cooperation" — now 
termed  "official  misconduct" — empha- 
sizing her  "manipulation  of  perma- 
nent appointments  .  .  .  withholding  of 
facts  from  the  board  .  .  .  disposition  to 
treat  the  board  as  marionettes  .  .  .  un- 
yielding determination  to  have  her 
views  obtain  .  .  .  use  of  social  service 
politics,"  and  so  on. 

Miss  Kahn  categorically  denied  the 
truth   of  each  of  these  charges  but- 
tressing the  denial  with  facts  wher-  From  The  Philadelphia 
ever  the  charges  were  sufficiently  clear        ••/  hear  you  ain't  been  cooperating  Lady!" 
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to  permit  factual  discussion.  The  governor  maintained  si- 
lence and  on  September  8  Miss  Kahn  was  notified  of  her 
dismissal  as  of  September  11. 

But  the  fight  was  not  over.  Convinced  that  the  board's 
statement  did  not  establish  a  valid  case  "for  the  summary 
dismissal  of  a  tried  and  proved  public  servant,"  the  citizens' 
committee,  backed  by  social  agency  leaders,  local  and  na- 
tional, turned  again  to  the  governor,  who  with  the  power  to 
appoint  county  boards,  holds  the  power  to  reconstitute  them. 
He  might,  therefore,  have  taken  the  course  of  reorganizing 
the  Philadelphia  board  by  removals  and  new  appointments. 
He  took  the  less  politically  drastic  course  of  accepting  a 
"most  constructive  plan"  put  forward  by  the  board  through 
the  Pennsylvania  Economy  League,  at  the  same  time  affirm- 
ing "fullest  confidence  in  the  board."  Under  this  plan  Rich- 
ard H.  Lansburgh,  executive  secretary  of  the  league's  Phil- 
adelphia committee,  will  make  a  "complete  study  of  the 
operations  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Board  of  Assistance." 
The  board  has  expressed  itself  as  "enthused"  over  the  plan, 
but  the  group  which  protests  Miss  Kahn's  dismissal  sees  it 
as  sidestepping  while  underground  politics,  active  these  pre- 
election weeks,  work  to  obscure  the  real  issue. 

It  is  wholly  to  Miss  Kahn's  credit  that  she  refused  to 
resign  her  post  thereby  bringing  out  in  the  open  the  maneuv- 
ering by  which  politicians  have  sought  to  hamstring  the 
merit  system,  its  operation  and  intent.  That  system  is  none 
too  strong  at  best.  Under  it  the  county  boards  must  appoint 
one  of  the  first  three  candidates  on  the  eligible  list,  but 
within  the  six  months  probationary  period  they  may  remove 
at  will.  The  board  is  responsible  to  no  one  and  the  appointee 
has  no  recourse.  In  theory  there  may  be  arguments  in  favor 
of  this  method,  but  in  practice,  without  adequate  review,  it 
gives  the  board  a  power  which  opens  the  system  to  political 
manipulation. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  Pennsylvania  county  boards,  with 
few  exceptions,  were  appointed  by  the  governor  from  lists 
supplied  to  him  by  Democratic  county  chairmen.  Boards  so 
nominated  and  appointed  may,  it  is  quite  true,  put  the  in- 
terest of  the  service  before  any  partisan  consideration.  But 
they  have  only  a  moral  obligation  to  do  so — an  obligation 
which  does  not  always  stand  up,  in 
Pennsylvania  or  elsewhere,  under  po- 
litical whip  cracking.  Thus  the  boards, 
while  observing  the  letter  of  the  law 
by  taking  appointees  from  the  top  of 
the  list  can  wash  them  out  in  short 
order  during  the  probationary  period 
until    they   find   one   willing   to   "go 
along"  and  "cooperate." 

Pennsylvania's  merit  system  for  its 
public  assistance  services  was  from  the 
first  admittedly  only  a  start.  It  was 
embodied  in  the  law  after  a  bitter  po- 
litical fight  and  many  compromises. 
The  case  of  Miss  Kahn  shows  that  it 
is  bound  to  break  down,  unless  quali- 
fied probational  appointees  are  pro- 
tected from  summary  removal  for 
"lack  of  cooperation"  with  politically 
weighted  boards  responsible  to  no  one. 
Without  safeguards  at  this  point  the 
merit  principle  is  lost  and  the  system 
becomes  no  more  than  a  front  behind 
which  the  patronage  machine  may 
operate  in  its  own  sweet  way. 
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The  Social  Front 


Aid  to  the  Aged 

[V/IORE  Ohioans  must  take  to  drink  in 
order  to  support  their  old  folk  in 
the  manner  to  which  they  have  become 
accustomed.  That,  at  least,  is  the  impli- 
cation in  the  Ohio  state  finance  director's 
announcement  that  unless  there  is  a 
strong  upturn  in  liquor  revenues,  the 
source  of  the  state's  contribution  to  old 
age  allowances,  these  allowances  may  be 
drastically  cut. 

Costly  Care — As  a  first  move  toward 
a  possible  consolidation  of  eighty-five 
county  homes  and  poor  farms  into  dis- 
trict hospital-homes,  the  North  Carolina 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare made  a  survey  of  the  institutions 
and  a  careful  study  of  the  residents.  It 
found  existing  conditions  discouraging 
and  expensive.  During  the  last  fiscal  year 
it  cost  the  taxpayers  $948,220  to  maintain 
an  average  population  of  3282  in  institu- 
tions with  an  estimated  value  of  $4,007,- 
706.  The  population  was  70  percent 
white,  30  percent  Negro.  More  than  half 
were  over  sixty  years  old,  but  scattered 
through  the  various  institutions  were 
ninety-one  children  under  sixteen.  Twen- 
ty-three persons  had  been  in  county 
homes  for  forty-one  years  or  more.  More 
than  half  of  the  residents  were  sufficiently 
hale  and  hearty  to  be  rated  "able  to  care 
for  self." 

The  state  board  is  now  proposing  to 
the  counties  a  plan  for  intensive  case 
work  to  reduce  the  population  by  means 
of  old  age  assistance,  placing  out  and  so 
on,  until  it  consists  of  only  chronically  ill 
and  infirm.  When  this  is  accomplished  the 
board  will  offer  its  good  offices  for  estab- 
lishing district  hospital-homes. 

Transition — Those  who  looked  for- 
ward to  the  passing  of  the  almshouse 
with  the  advent  of  social  security  now 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  that  ancient 
and  none  too  honorable  institution  cannot 
be  banished  by  a  wave  of  the  wand.  A 
large  percentage  of  dependent  old  people 
are  sick,  feeble  or  handicapped  in  some 
manner  so  that  they  are  unable  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  For  them  an  institu- 
tion is  still  an  answer,  but  an  institution 
phyMcally  rejuvenated  and  spiritually  re- 
moulded to  fit  their  needs.  Such  a  trans- 
formation is  reported  from  the  old  New 
Orleans  Touro-Shakespeare  Home  which 
received  its  physical  rejuvenation  in  1934 
when  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  and  was  newly 
housed.  Since  then  it  gradually  has  been 
reshaping  its  purposes  to  fit  the  new 
conception  of  individualized  public  assist- 
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ance,  finally  emerging  with  the  present 
two-fold  aim  of  offering  specialized  care 
to  the  infirm  aged  and  to  the  chronically 
ill  and  incurable  patients  of  all  ages. 

The  home  was  founded  in  1854  as  an 
almshouse  for  the  indigent  aged  regard- 
less of  physical  condition.  Before  its  reno- 
vation it  became  the  target  of  many 
scathing  reports  because  of  unsanitary 
conditions  and  low  standards  of  care 
given  to  patients.  However,  the  present 
welfare  board,  even  prior  to  the  social 
security  program,  inaugurated  the  policy 
of  maintaining  healthy  aged  dependents 
with  their  relatives  or  in  hoarding  homes 
so  that  it  became  possible  for  the  institu- 
tion to  concentrate  on  the  care  of  the  ill 
and  infirm.  Now  the  frequent  transfers 
to  the  social  security  service  are  made 
through  a  social  worker.  Included  in  the 
staff  caring  for  the  150  patients  are  six 
registered  nurses  with  the  superintendent, 
and  a  physician  who  is  on  call  at  any  time 
in  addition  to  his  regular  visits. 

New  Programs — Caution  governs  Vir- 
ginia in  operating  her  new  social  security 
program,  begun  last  month.  Governor 
Price  recently  announced  that  only  the 
15,000  neediest  would  be  cared  for  under 
the  old  age  assistance  plan  the  first  year 
with  the  possible  addition  of  7000  or  8000 
during  the  next  fiscal  year.  Only  3000  out 
of  10,000  dependent  children  eligible  for 
aid  are  expected  to  receive  help  from  the 
present  appropriations. 

In  Colorado  —  If  any  old  age  relief 
recipient  in  Colorado  has  nurtured  a 
longing  to  appear  in  print  he  can  at  least 
find  his  name  on  a  lengthy  published  list 
along  with  the  amount  of  his  allowance. 
When  ordering  the  publication  of  all  old 
age  allowances  with  the  names  of  their 
recipients,  Earl  M.  Kouns,  director  of 
the  state  welfare  board,  announced  that 
in  thirteen  counties  $4874  had  been  re- 
covered recently  in  grants  which  had  been 
paid  to  persons  not  eligible  for  aid. 

Nearly  suffocating  under  the  avoirdu- 
pois of  its  old  age  plan,  the  Colorado 
public  assistance  program  may  find  relief 
in  the  November  elections  when  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  repealing  the 
present  old  age  pension  scheme  will  ap- 
pear on  the  ballot.  Already  a  sharp  drop 
in  revenue  has  reduced  the  average 
monthly  payment  by  $3. 

Competition — The  war  between  de- 
pendent children  and  old  folk  came  to  a 
climax  recently  in  Utah  when  the  state 
board  of  public  welfare  voted  a  20  per- 
cent reduction  in  old  age  allowances. 
Prior  to  September  1,  when  the  cut 


went  into  effect,  the  needy  aged,  who 
comprised  43  percent  of  the  state's  relief 
recipients,  were  getting  66  percent  of  all 
funds  available.  In  announcing  the  cut 
Director  J.  W.  Gillman  said  that  in 
order  to  maintain  the  former  level  of  old 
age  assistance  hundreds  of  appeals  for 
aid  to  dependent  children  had  been  denied. 

Tightened  Rules— Not  yet  forced  to 
cut  allowances  Illinois  has  tightened  the 
eligibility  requirements  for  old  age  assist- 
ance. Where  formerly  $400  in  liquid  as- 
sets was  allowed  a  single  person  and  $600 
to  a  married  couple,  $200  and  $300  are 
now  allowed.  All  cases  which  might  be 
disqualified  by  the  ruling,  are  to  be  re- 
viewed by  the  state. 

Elusive  Money — Tax  fleeing  publish- 
ers are  not  alone  responsible  for  money 
leaving  California.  The  state  social  wel- 
fare board  has  learned  that  from  one 
county  $45,000  in  estates  left  by  recipi- 
ents of  old  age  assistance  has  gone  to 
out-of-state  relatives.  The  board  is  now 
backing  a  legislative  program  permitting 
the  state  "to  levy  on  estates  left  by  recipi- 
ents of  relief." 

In  Print— T.  Earl  Sullenger  and  Cher- 
rie  F.  Baxter  of  the  Municipal  Univer- 
sity of  Omaha  have  made  a  study  of  old 
age  assistance  in  Douglas  County,  Neb., 
aiming  particularly  to  discover  the  effect 
of  a  state  law  which  puts  responsibility 
for  support  of  needy  aged  on  a  wide 
range  of  immediate  relatives.  Does  the 
amount  of  their  contribution  justify  the 
time,  money  and  work  involved  when  a 
social  worker  establishes  contact  with 
the  relatives?  This  study  leads  the  au- 
thors to  recommend  that  the  law  be 
changed  to  make  only  children  of  the 
applicants  responsible  for  their  support; 
that  the  law  be  more  strictly  enforced ; 
and  that  the  schools  of  the  state  be  com- 
pelled to  devote  more  time  and  effort  to 
vocational  guidance.  (From  the  Bureau 
of  Social  Research,  Municipal  University 
of  Omaha,  Neb.) 

Jobs  and  Workers 

r\ISPARITIES  in  what  men  and  wo- 
men are  paid  on  comparable  jobs  are 
shown  in  a  new  study  by  the  Women's 
Bureau,  Differences  in  the  Earnings  of 
Men  and  Women.  (Bulletin  No.  152, 
price  10  cents  from  the  superintendent  of 
documents.)  Among  the  facts  brought  out 
are  these:  in  three  states  that  have  re- 
ported men's  and  women's  wages  for 
twelve  to  twenty  years,  women's  average 
wages  in  manufacturing  have  always 
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been  less  than  60  percent  as  great  as 
men's;  women  in  occupations  calling  for 
skill  and  dexterity  are  paid  less  than  men 
in  the  least  skilled  jobs  in  plants  making 
seamless  hosiery,  men's  work  clothes  and 
shirts,  knit  underwear,  paper  boxes, 
candy,  and  bakery  products ;  women 
clerical  workers  receive  50  to  60  percent 
as  much  as  men;  reports  of  salespersons' 
wages  show  many  more  women  than  men 
at  the  lower  pay  levels,  and  many  men 
hut  few  women  at  the  higher  levels.  The 
report  finds  that  "an  especially  important 
factor  in  the  low  wages  of  women  is  the 
general  lack  of  organization  among  em- 
ployed women  strong  enough  to  battle 
effectively  for  a  more  adequate  wage 
scale." 

Minimum  Wage — The  directory  wage 
order,  setting  minimum  wages  for  some 
22,000  women  and  minors  in  the  laun- 
dries of  New  York  State  was  made  man- 
datory on  August  21,  following  public 
hearings  in  Albany,  Buffalo  and  New 
York  City.  "While  the  number  of  vio- 
lators was  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
employers  in  the  industry — only  316  out 
of  2041  had  their  names  published  as  non- 
compliers,"  stated  Frieda  S.  Miller,  in- 
dustrial commissioner,  "still  they  exerted 
a  downward  pressure  on  wages  through- 
out the  industry."  The  wage  rates  under 
the  mandatory  order  remain  the  same  as 
under  the  directory  order :  $14  for  40  hours 
in  the  New  York  City  area;  $12.80  in 
cities  of  18,000  or  more  outside  the  metro- 
politan area;  and  a  minimum  hourly  rate 
of  30  cents  in  rural  areas.  A  violation 
under  the  mandatory  order  will  be  a 
criminal  offense,  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $200, 
or  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  ten  nor 
more  than  ninety  days,  or  both.  ...  A 
study  of  wages  in  the  Pennsylvania  laun- 
dry industry  showed  that  half  the  women 
and  minors  employed  received  a  weekly 
wage  under  $11.54  in  the  week  chosen 
for  the  inquiry  (mid-November,  1937) 
and  27  percent  were  paid  less  than  $10. 
A  detailed  report  based  on  the  study,  has 
been  submitted  to  the  state  minimum 
wage  board  for  the  industry.  It  shows 
median  annual  earnings  of  $614.  .  .  .  The 
division  of  women  in  industry  and  mini- 
mum wage  of  the  New  York  State  Labor 
Department  is  now  completing  a  study  of 
wages,  hours  and  other  working  condi- 
tions in  the  dry  cleaning  industry  in  prep- 
aration for  the  calling  of  a  dry  cleaning 
wage  board,  and  similar  studies  are 
under  way  in  the  restaurant,  hotel  and 
glove  manufacturing  industries. 

Labor  and  Housing— The  two-way  in- 
fluence on  wage  earners  of  the  present 
federal  housing  program  under  the 
Wagner-Steagall  act  is  discussed  by 
Catherine  Bauer  of  the  U.S.  Housing 
Authority  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Labor  Information  Bulletin.  The  pro- 
gram provides  for  slum  clearance  or  the 


repair  and  improvement  of  slum  dwell- 
ings, and  the  building  of  simple,  safe, 
well  lighted,  well  ventilated,  sanitary 
dwellings  within  the  reach  of  families 
earning  from  $600  to  $1200  a  year.  In 
addition  to  creating  268,500,000  man 
hours  of  construction  labor,  Miss  Bauer 
points  out  that  the  program  will  greatly 
stimulate  employment  in  the  building  ma- 
terials industries,  to  provide  steel,  lum- 
ber, cement,  electrical  fixtures,  and  so  on. 

Workers'  Education — In  celebrating 
recently  the  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  educational  program  of  the 
International  Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union,  Mark  Starr,  educational  director, 
stated  that  during  1937-1938  the  union 
and  its  constituent  locals  spent  $200,000 
on  its  nation-wide  system  of  classes  and 
recreation  groups  in  fifty-eight  cities  lo- 
cated in  twenty-five  states  and  three 
Canadian  provinces.  The  program  in- 
cludes study  classes,  and  groups  in  music, 
dramatics,  athletics,  dancing  and  gym- 
nastics. Beginning  this  fall,  new  candi- 
dates for  paid  offices  in  the  union  will  be 
required  to  complete  an  approved  course 
of  study  to  qualify  for  election,  the  course 
to  include  the  history  of  the  union,  eco- 
nomics of  the  garment  industry,  union 
structure  and  function,  parliamentary 
procedure  and  trade  union  techniques. 
During  1937-38,  the  union's  620  groups 
were  attended  by  22,050  students. 

Child  Labor — Advances  in  standards 
affecting  employment  of  minors,  both  in 
regulation  of  conditions  of  labor  and  im- 
provement of  school  attendance  require- 
ments, were  made  in  more  than  half  the 
states  in  1937,  according  to  a  summary 
made  by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  The  greatest 
improvement  was  in  North  and  South 
Carolina,  both  of  which  adopted  a  basic 
minimum  age  of  sixteen.  Wisconsin  adopt- 
ed for  minors  of  both  sexes  under  eight- 
een a  maximum  40-hour  week,  and  for 
minors  under  sixteen,  who  are  prohibited 
from  wage  earning  during  school  hours, 
a  24-hour  week.  In  Vermont,  the  mini- 
mum age  of  fourteen  for  employment  in 
mills,  canneries,  factories  and  workshops 
was  extended  to  cover  work  in  any  gainful 
occupation  during  school  hours,  and  the 
lOVa-hour  day,  56-hour  week  for  minors 
of  sixteen  and  seventeen  was  reduced  to  a 
9-hour  day,  50-hour  week.  Pennsylvania 
and  South  Carolina  raised  the  age  limit 
for  compulsory  school  attendance  to  sev- 
enteen and  sixteen  years  respectively.  .  .  . 
Of  the  10,134  children  fourteen  and  fif- 
teen years  of  age  for  whom  employment 
certificates  were  issued  by  reporting  areas 
in  1937,  13  percent  entered  manufactur- 
ing and  mechanical  industries,  an  increase 
of  nearly  3  percent  over  1936.  By  far  the 
largest  number — 48  percent — entered  do- 
mestic and  personal-service  occupations, 
an  increase  of  about  3  percent  as  com- 
pared with  1936.  Only  2  percent  of  the 


children  were  employed  in  offices  in  1937, 
10  percent  entered  mercantile  occupa- 
tions, and  21  percent  outside  messenger 
and  delivery  service.  .  .  .  The  fair  labor 
standards  act,  which  goes  into  effect 
October  24,  gives  the  U.S.  Children's 
Bureau  responsibility  for  enforcing  the 
provisions  relating  to  the  employment  of 
children.  It  is  believed  that  the  act,  which 
sets  a  minimum  age  of  sixteen  years  for 
employment,  and  a  minimum  of  eighteen 
years  in  hazardous  occupations,  will  re- 
sult in  preventing  the  labor  of  children 
under  sixteen  in  practically  all  manufac- 
turing industries.  The  provisions  of  the 
act,  however,  do  not  apply  to  children 
employed  in  establishments  engaged  in 
strictly  intrastate  business,  such  as  stores, 
garages,  laundries,  restaurants  and  beau- 
ty parlors. 

Record  and  Report — Ten  Years  of 
Work  Experience  of  Philadelphia  Weav- 
ers and  Loom  Fixers  shows  skilled  work- 
ers as  effectively  stranded  in  a  diversified 
industrial  community  as  the  unemployed 
miners  in  the  coal  towns.  National  Re- 
search Project  Report  No.  P-4.  Division 
of  Information,  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration, Washington,  D.  C.  .  .  . 
The  "why  and  how"  of  the  National 
Labor  Board  is  presented  by  Louis  Stark, 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times,  in  a  recent  Social  Action 
pamphlet.  Price  10  cents  from  the  Coun- 
cil for  Social  Action  of  the  Congrega- 
tional and  Christian  Churches,  289  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York.  .  .  .  "A  factual  por- 
trayal of  the  extent  of  various  types  of 
employer-employe  dealings  and  of  the 
characteristics  of  company  unions"  is 
offered  in  Characteristics  of  Company 
Unions  1935,  Bulletin  No.  634,  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Price  30 
cents  from  the  superintendent  of  docu- 
ments, Washington. 

Relief  and  WPA 

X/TIDSUMMER  brought  to  a  new  high 
the  cost  of  the  nation's  public  as- 
sistance, a  July  expenditure  of  $258,748,- 
000,  the  largest  since  the  Social  Security 
Board  began  keeping  comprehensive  rec- 
ords. Included  in  this  sum  were  $36,863,- 
000  expended  for  general  relief  by  states 
and  localities;  $42,615,000  under  the  so- 
cial security  act;  $149,200,000  by  the 
WPA;  $3,220,000  through  the  NYA; 
$19,848,000  by  the  CCC;  $1,275,000  in 
subsistence  grants  under  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration.  WPA  rolls  reached 
an  all  time  high,  3,102,000,  in  the  first 
week  of  September.  Unless  employment 
conditions  improve  and  the  number  of 
WPA  workers  decreases  during  the  au- 
tumn it  seems  inevitable  that  the  $1,425,- 
000,000  fund  intended  to  carry  WPA  to 
February  or  March,  will  be  exhausted 
in  January. 

Following  the  national  trend  Pennsyl- 
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vania's  total  direct  and  work  relief  popu- 
lation in  August  reached  a  live-year  high 
to  include  17  percent  of  the  state's  inhabi- 
tants. A  study  of  the  general  assistance 
cases  accepted  between  November  and 
July — nine  months  of  recession — reveals 
that  one  fourth  never  before  had  received 
assistance.  In  August,  though  the  relief 
case  load  continued  to  rise,  the  applica- 
tions due  to  loss  of  private  employment 
began  to  decline  while  those  due  to  WPA 
lay-offs  increased. 

"New  Teeth" — Through  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  New  York  City  De- 
partment of  Welfare  and  a  group  of 
dental  laboratories,  22,000  home  relief 
recipients  attending  WPA  dental  clinics 
will  receive  needed  "new  teeth."  The 
dentures  formerly  were  manufactured  by 
WPA  technicians,  but  inability  to  find 
enough  skilled  WPA  workers  for  this 
job  kept  people  waiting  as  long  as  two 
years.  Now  136  new  dentures  will  be  sup- 
plied each  day.  WPA  dentists,  who  last 
year  cared  for  more  than  15,000  new 
patients  in  their  clinics  for  adults,  will 
confine  themselves  in  future  to  actual 
operative  work. 

The  Doctor's  Bill— State  paid  medical 
service  is  now  available  throughout  Penn- 
sylvania for  those  receiving  relief,  old 
age  assistance,  dependent  children's  aid, 
or  blind  pensions,  under  the  terms  of  a 
recent  revision  of  the  public  assistance 
act.  Prior  to  the  revision,  opinion  was 
divided  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
state  or  of  institutional  districts  for 
financing  medical  care  for  the  indigent. 
Consequently  in  many  parts  of  the  state 
the  indigent  received  none. 

The  present  plan,  which  is  described  by 
State  Secretary  of  Public  Assistance 
Arthur  W.  Howe,  Jr.  as  a  stop-gap  for 
lack  of  the  annual  $10  million  estimated 
necessary  for  full  medical  service,  pro- 
vides a  scale  of  payments  for  doctors' 
fees,  the  doctor  to  be  chosen  by  the  pa- 
tient. A  home  visit  will  cost  the  state  $2, 
an  office  visit  $1.  Obstetrical  care  includes 
twelve  visits  at  a  total  cost  of  $25.  A 
surgeon  may  render  a  bill  at  half  his 
usual  fee.  WPA  families  are  not  eligible 
for  state  medical  care. 

Guidance — A  local  complement  to 
Pennsylvania's  state  relief  set-up  is  Pitts- 
burgh's Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
which  recently  issued  a  comprehensive 
handbook  describing  its  operations.  In 
addition  to  operating  the  city  homes  and 
hospitals  the  department  fills  two  •impor- 
tant relief  gaps  for  those  Allegheny 
County  dependents  who  live  within  the 
city  limits.  The  medical  relief  includes 
city  doctors  on  call  day  or  night,  as  well 
as  medical  and  surgical  appliances,  medi- 
cines, tonsillectomies,  the  Pasteur  treat- 
ment. Additional  outdoor  relief  includes 
rent  and  moving  expenses  when  eviction 


We  are  asking  you  to  tell  us  . . . 

WHAT  SUBJECTS  AND  SKILLS  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  TO  HAVE  DISCUSSED  IN  THE  SERIES  ON 
rural  public  welfare  work,  written  by  Josephine  Strode.  The  articles  which  lead  off 
this  issue  (pages  307  ff)  describe  how  the  idea  of  the  series  was  born  and  present  an 
appeal  from  a  county  worker  to  "Miss  Bailey"  to  "persuade  the  powers  that  be  to 
give  the  problems  of  rural  social  work  a  little  space  in  Survey  Midmonthly." 

WE   SHALL   CTVB  A  GOOD   DEAL   OP    SPACE   TO   THE    SUBJECT   THIS    WINTER.    SEVERAL   OP    THE 

forthcoming  articles  are  already  in  the  office.  They  will  appear  under  such  titles  as: 
Publicity  by  Way  of  the  Barn  Door;  Learning  on  the  Job;  Getting  Along  with  the 
Bosses;  Old  Folks  Are  Like  That.  That  later  articles  may  be  close  in  and  helpful  as 
possible,  the  "powers  that  be"  ask  you  to  check  the  following  list  of  subjects  and 
skills,  indicating  your  preference  as  to  which  you  would  like  to  have  discussed  by 
Miss  Strode  in  terms  of  social  work  at  the  grass  roots.  Please  feel  free  to  add  to 
the  list. 

BETTER  STILL,  WRITE  us  A  LETTER  TELLING  OF  YOUR  EXPERIENCES  AS  A  COUNTY  WORKER, 
and  of  the  methods  you  have  worked  out,  both  practical  and  sound,  for  dealing  with  diffi- 
cult situations.  Tell  us  of  your  failures  as  well  as  of  your  successes  as  a  contribution 
to  the  pool  of  experience  on  which  Miss  Strode  may  draw  for  future  articles. 

Check  the  list  below,  clip  this  announcement  and  mail  it,  with  a  letter  if  you  will, 
to  "Miss  Bailey,"  Survey  Midmonthly,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York. 
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Subjects  to  Be  Discussed 

D  Intake 

D  Collateral  Calls 
D  Budgeting 
D  Home  Visits 
D  Correspondence 
D  Case  Histories 
D  Treatment 


Skills  to  Be  Analyzed 
D  Conferring 

D  Community  Organization 
D  Group  Leadership 
D  Writing 

D  Personnel  Supervision 
D  Office  Organization 
D  Social  Judgment 


is  imminent,  milk,  dentures,  burials. 
Threatened  by  extinction  through  the 
possible  assumption  of  its  functions  by 
the  state,  the  department  accompanies  the 
handbook  with  a  statement  by  its  direc- 
tor, B.  J.  Hovde,  hoping  that  the  booklet 
will  be  a  "source  of  guidance"  to  the 
"eventual  successors." 

Notes — Collective  bargaining — or  some- 
thing— accomplished  a  kind  of  truce  be- 
tween the  relief  officials  of  Berks  County, 
Pa.  and  four  families  which  lacking,  they 
said,  any  other  place  to  live,  moved  into 
the  relief  office  bag  and  baggage.  By  the 
terms  of  the  truce,  say  newspaper  reports, 
the  families  left  the  office  during  work- 
ing hours,  "so  that  work  could  continue," 
but  returned  there  to  sleep. 

Relief  recipients  in  Chicago  can  antici- 
pate a  dark  winter,  for  there  will  be  no 
electricity  on  their  budgets  so  long  as  the 
recently  announced  15  percent  cut  in  all 
allotments  remains  in  force.  During  the 
summer  the  budgets  included  food,  gas 
and  rent.  September,  usually  a  month  of 
increase,  was  expected  to  bring  electricity 
and  clothing.  Instead  came  the  cuts  occa- 
sioned by  the  inadequacy  of  available 
funds. 

The  purpose  and  first  few  months'  ex- 
perience with  a  Social  Security  Board 


plan  for  interchange  of  relief  statistics 
and  information  among  large  city  depart- 
ments of  public  welfare  is  described  by 
Helen  Jeter  and  Margaret  Claybaugh  in 
a  reprint  from  the  Social  Security  Bul- 
letin of  June  1938.  From  the  superin- 
tendent of  documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Matanuska  resettlement  project 
at  Palmer,  Alaska,  around  which  com- 
ment and  criticism  swirled  when  it  was 
established  by  the  FERA  in  1935,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Of  the  200 
original  relief  families  in  the  settlement, 
170  still  remain,  plus  a  hundred  or  so 
"native-born"  babies.  New  colonists  are 
arriving  regularly,  it  is  said,  with  about 
1500  applications  pending  from  families 
in  Alaska  as  well  as  on  the  "mainland." 

Check-ups — A  quarterly  statement  of 
outside  earnings  must  now  be  filed  by 
every  WPA  worker  to  comply  with  a 
recent  order  issued  by  Harry  L.  Hop- 
kins, administrator.  In  Michigan  the 
WPA,  ERA  and  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Commission  are  cooperating  to  pre- 
vent workers  from  drawing  WPA  checks 
and  unemployment  insurance  simultane- 
ously. A  daily  report  of  applicants  for 
benefits  is  filed  with  the  WPA  and  the 
Emergency  Relief  Commission.  WPA 
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agreed  to  finance  the  clerical  cost  in- 
volved rather  than  risk  duplicating  gov- 
ernment payments  and  the  resultant  state- 
wide criticism. 

For  the  Children— Some  102,000 
New  York  children  in  need  of  clothing 
received  full  outfits  last  month  by  way 
of  the  WPA  to  enable  them  to  start 
school  properly  clad — assuming  of  course 
that  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  pos- 
sess shoes  which  were  not  included  in 
the  distribution.  Worsted  knickers,  wool- 
en trousers,  dresses  described  as  "snappy 
and  up-to-date"  were  included  in  this 
largest  order  ever  filled  by  the  WPA 
sewing  rooms.  Materials  supplied  by  the 
city  were  made  up  in  diversified  patterns 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  "relief  uni- 
forms." 

Another  project  which  stretches  out 
a  hand  to  New  York  school  children  is 
that  operating  111  dental  clinics  serving 
needy  children  from  kindergarten  to  4B 
grades.  In  July  and  August — months 
when  clinic  attendance  does  not  have  the 
pressure  of  school  authorities — a  total  of 
40,813  visits  were  made  to  the  clinics, 
indicating  that  parents  and  children  are 
beginning  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of 
dental  care.  In  addition  to  fillings  and 
extractions  the  services  include  prophy- 
laxes and  examination,  polishing,  reexam- 
ination  and  check-up,  instructions  in  oral 
hygiene,  and  so  on.  The  clinics  employ  a 
total  of  104  WPA  dentists,  forty-six  hy- 
gienists,  with  dental  assistants  and  cleri- 
cal staff. 

Evidently  possessing  an  agreement  with 
Santa  Claus  this  child-conscious  New 
York  City  division  of  WPA  has  estab- 
lished a  project  for  collecting  broken  toys, 
mending  them  and  distributing  the  re- 
stored products  to  hospital  wards,  day 
nurseries,  community  centers,  settlements, 
neighborhood  houses,  and  homes  where 
toys  do  not  figure  in  the  budget.  Started 
in  late  summer  with  a  hundred  work  re- 
lief employes  the  project  is  expected  to 
reach  its  peak  of  operation  before  Christ- 
mas, employing  between  two  and  three 
hundred  men  and  women,  most  of  them 
physically  handicapped. 

In  New  Jersey — The  whys  and  where- 
fores of  supplementary  relief  are  being 
sought  in  New  Jersey  by  State  Labor 
Commissioner  John  J.  Toohey,  Jr.  and 
State  Relief  Director  Arthur  Mudd  with 
the  two-fold  purpose  of  sustaining  basic 
industrial  wage  rates  and  reducing  relief 
costs.  It  has  been  estimated  that  over  25 
percent  of  the  none-too-adequate  relief 
funds  are  used  as  supplementary  relief  to 
wage  earning  families.  A  partial  explana- 
tion might  be  found  in  the  labor  depart- 
ment's recent  report  of  100,000  women 
and  minors  in  industry  receiving  less  than 
a  living  wage  as  defined  by  the  state  mini- 
mum wage  law.  [See  Survey  Midmonthly, 
September  1938,  page  291.]  In  the  mean- 
time Governor  Moore  has  directed  that 


amounts  not  exceeding  $2  million  monthly 
be  diverted  to  relief  from  other  state 
funds. 

A  recent  teapot  tempest  in  New  Jersey 
was  firmly  squelched  by  the  state's  attor- 
ney general,  David  C.  Wilentz,  when  he 
ruled  that  a  "pauper"  is  a  pauper  only 
after  a  legal  procedure  has  declared  him 
such  and  that  "it  is  inconceivable"  that 
all  WPA  workers  and  relief  recipients 
should  be  disenfranchised  because  they 
were  receiving  assistance.  The  tempest 
was  precipitated  by  a  demand  for  "purg- 
ing the  voting  list  of  paupers"  urged  by 
a  delegation  for  the  Women's  Rebellion, 
Inc.,  an  organization  apparently  seeking 
national  political  influence. 

Compensation 

DEPLIES  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to 
all  Arizona  employers  show  that  the 
employers,  by  a  majority  of  three  to  one, 
favor  unemployment  compensation  as  it 
is  now  administered  in  that  state.  A  pre- 
liminary check  of  the  returns  revealed, 
according  to  the  Winslow  Mail,  that  76 
percent  of  the  employers  have  no  change 
to  recommend,  3  percent  favor  outright 
repeal,  and  about  1.5  percent  made  each 
of  the  following  recommendations:  re- 
duce the  tax  rate;  require  employes  to 
pay  half  the  cost;  simplify  administra- 
tion; exclude  executives'  salaries  in  figur- 
ing contributions. 

Compensation  and  Relief — Unem- 
ployment compensation  and  direct  relief 
go  to  two  different  classes  of  persons,  ac- 
cording to  a  study  made  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Economy  League,  covering  the  first 
six  months  of  benefit  payments  in  the 
state.  The  report  of  the  study  published 
in  the  league's  magazine,  Your  Dollar's 
Worth,  showed  that  only  about  one  per- 
son out  of  eight  on  relief  between  Janu- 
ary and  June  1938  had  worked  long 
enough  during  1937  to  be  eligible  for 
unemployment  compensation.  The  study 
also  revealed  that  only  one  in  eight  of 
those  drawing  benefits  during  the  same 
period  was  sufficiently  reduced  in  cir- 
cumstances to  have  been  eligible  for  re- 
lief if  compensation  had  not  been  paid. 
"Not  more  than  15  percent  of  the  total 
on  the  two  rolls  are  likely  to  overlap," 
the  report  stated. 

Multi-State  Claims — A  new  proce- 
dure has  been  approved  by  the  Social 
Security  Board  and  the  Interstate  Con- 
ference of  Unemployment  Insurance 
Agencies  for  applying  the  agreement,  re- 
cently signed  by  all  but  eight  of  the  fifty- 
one  states  and  territories,  under  which 
unemployed  workers  living  in  one  juris- 
diction may  claim  and  draw  benefits  for 
which  they  are  eligible  under  the  laws  of 
other  states.  Eligibility  under  the  law  of 
the  state  of  present  residence  will  first 
be  determined,  and  benefit  rights  under 


that  law  exhausted  before  the  payments 
from  the  state  of  former  residence  be- 
gin. The  waiting  period  prescribed  by  the 
unemployment  insurance  law  of  each  lia- 
ble state  will  apply.  His  nearest  local 
public  employment  office  will  handle  the 
worker's  claim  for  benefits  in  whatever 
state  he  believes  himself  eligible. 

New  York  Names — -Identifying  over 
1700  Mary  Joneses  whose  names  appear 
on  its  files  is  only  one  of  the  problems 
facing  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Insur- 
ance Control,  which  issues  unemploy- 
ment compensation  checks.  The  bureau's 
files  include  more  than  a  million  cards  of 
workers  listed  only  by  name  and  with  no 
social  security  numbers.  There  are  also 
approximately  15,000  other  individuals 
identified  only  by  such  names  as  Flat 
Foot  Floogie,  Dummy,  Fish  Face,,Smokey, 
Blubber,  and  Shorty.  The  bureau  is  send- 
ing forms  to  every  person  on  its  files 
whom  it  can  locate,  asking  for  social 
security  numbers. 

Claim  Books — Every  claimant  to  job 
insurance  under  the  Oregon  state  unem- 
ployment compensation  law  is  given  an 
individual  "claim  book,"  similar  to  a  sav- 
ings bank  book,  or  to  the  individual  pay- 
record  book  carried  by  members  of  the 
A.E.F.  during  the  World  War.  Claim- 
ants are  required  to  present  the  claim 
book  when  reporting  to  local  employment 
offices.  Information  entered  in  the  claim 
book  will  include  the  insured's  name, 
address,  claim  number,  weekly  benefit 
amount,  social  security  number,  maximum 
benefit  amount,  day  for  reporting  to  the 
employment  office,  earnings  by  the  week. 
Officials  of  the  Oregon  Unemployment 
Insurance  Commission  expect  this  proce- 
dure not  only  to  "simplify  and  reduce  the 
cost  of  administration,"  but  also  to  "mini- 
mize hazard  of  error  and  facilitate 
identification." 

Studies  in  Process — The  principal  ob- 
jectives of  the  study  of  unemployment 
compensation  experience  which  is  being 
made  cooperatively  by  the  Interstate 
Conference  and  the  Social  Security  Board 
are  defined  in  the  board's  Bulletin  as 
three  in  number:  "greater  economy  in 
unemployment  insurance  administration; 
development  of  methods  for  calculating 
and  paying  benefits  which  will  be  more 
easily  understood  by  workers  and  em- 
ployers and  will  result  in  more  prompt 
payment  of  benefits;  reduction,  insofar  as 
possible,  of  the  volume  of  detail  required 
of  employers  in  complying  with  the  legis- 
lation." 

•In  New  York  State,  the  chairman  of 
the  unemployment  insurance  advisory 
council  has  announced  that  the  council's 
committee  on  amendments  will  soon  in- 
vite technical  experts  and  other  interested 
persons  to  confer  with  it  on  possible  ways 
of  simplifying  the  New  York  unemploy- 
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ment  compensation  law.  .  .  .  The  council 
has  appointed  a  committee  of  three  to 
study  and  report  to  the  legislature  on  the 
practicality  of  a  "merit  rating"  system 
which  would  grant  preferential  tax  rates 
to  employers  with  records  of  stable  em- 
ployment. Many  industrialists  have  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  a  graduated  tax  rate 
would  help  prevent  joblessness  by  offer- 
ing employers  an  incentive  for  stabilizing 
employment.  William  Green,  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  stated 
at  the  Atlantic  City  meeting  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  AF  of  L  last 
month  that  such  plans  tend  to  "dis- 
criminate against  both  employers  and 
employes." 

Convict's  Claim — John  J.  Haley,  Jr., 
serving  a  prison  term  of  fifteen  years  to 
life  after  being  convicted  as  a  fourth 
offender  on  a  third  degree  burglary  in- 
dictment, claimed  unemployment  insur- 
ance for  a  period  previous  to  his  arrest 
under  New  York's  unemployment  com- 
pensation law.  Officials  of  the  division  of 
placement  and  unemployment  insurance 
in  the  State  Labor  Department  ruled  that 
in  this,  as  in  similar  cases,  the  test  of  the 
applicant's  right  to  benefits  for  any  par- 
ticular week  is  whether  during  that  week 
he  was  totally  unemployed,  and  capable 
of  and  available  for  employment.  "Haley 
cannot  under  any  circumstances  receive 
benefits  for  any  of  the  weeks  he  has  been 
in  custody,"  it  was  said,  "because  he  has 
not  been  'available  for  employment.' 
However,  he  may,  while  in  custody  re- 
ceive overdue  benefits  for  weeks  prior  to 
his  incarceration.  The  test  applies  to  the 
week  for  which  the  benefits  are  claimed; 
not  the  week  during  which  they  are 
received." 

Schools  and  Education 

TPHE  liquidation  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation  Board  within  a  few  years  is 
foreseen  in  the  report  of  that  foundation 
for  the  last  half  of  1936  and  the  year 
1937,  a  portion  of  which  was  made  public 
late  last  month.  The  report  shows  that  up 
to  the  end  of  1920,  the  board's  expendi- 
tures in  its  major  fields  of  interest — 
medical  education,  higher  education,  Negro 
education — and  certain  special  programs, 
were  almost  exclusively  from  income 
of  the  fund  established  by  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller in  1902.  Up  to  the  end  of  1937,  the 
board  had  appropriated  a  total  of  $255,- 
334,670.57,  of  which  $139,337,348.55  was 
from  principal,  $115,997,322.02  from  in- 
come. The  report  states:  "The  trustees 
have  felt  that,  in  the  rapidly  moving  times 
through  which  we  have  lived  since  the 
war,  it  was  more  important  to  meet 
challenging  opportunities  in  the  develop- 
ment of  fields  like  medical  education,  for 
example,  than  it  was  to  conserve  princi- 
pal funds  for  some  indefinite  future.  .  .  . 
This,  in  brief,  is  the  point  of  view  which 
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has  led  the  trustees  to  approach  the  com- 
ing liquidation  of  the  General  Education 
Board  with  the  belief  that  it  represents, 
as  far  as  limited  human  intelligence  can 
foresee,  a  socially  desirable  step."  Since 
1933,  the  board  has  concentrated  on  three 
types  of  activity:  the  continuance  of  the 
existing  program  in  the  South;  the  sup- 
port of  research  and  experimentation  in 
relation  to  the  secondary  school  through 
the  junior  college  level ;  a  program  in 
child  growth  and  development. 

Public  Service — A  new  division  for 
training  in  public  service  is  being  launched 
this  fall  by  New  York  University  in  its 
division  of  general  education.  An  experi- 
mental group  of  classes  last  year  attracted 
a  considerable  number  of  students.  This 
year's  program  has  in  mind  not  only  the 
student  who  desires  to  prepare  himself 
for  public  service,  but  also  the  public  ser- 
vant who  finds  himself  in  need  of  fuller 
training.  The  program  is  made  up  of 
non-degree  credit  courses,  though  all  the 
classes  are  given  due  credit  by  the  municipal 
civil  service  commission.  Rufus  D.  Smith, 
provost  of  the  university,  and  chairman 
of  the  faculty  committee  which  drew  up 
plans  for  the  new  division,  has  been  ap- 
pointed its  director. 

Race  and  Personality — The  study  to 
determine  what  effect,  if  any,  the  minor- 
ity racial  status  of  Negro  youth  has  upon 
their  personality  development,  announced 
last  year  by  the  American  Youth  Com- 
mission, is  now  going  forward  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Washington,  Louisville, 
New  Orleans,  Greensboro,  Nashville, 
Natchez,  and  five  rural  counties  in  the 
South.  Atlanta  will  probably  be  added  to 
the  list  of  cities.  At  present,  field  investi- 
gations are  being  conducted  and  staff 
members  are  attempting  to  analyze 
through  case  methods  the  nature  of  the 
adjustments  youth  may  have  to  face  in 
being  subjected  to  controls  of  social  class 
snd  social  caste.  Cultural  environment  in 
which  Negro  youth  live  is  being  examined. 
Background  material  will  probably  be 
prepared  by  November  1,  and  personality 
studies  by  January  1.  Robert  L.  Suther- 
land is  in  charge  of  the  undertaking. 

WPA  Education— The  school  health 
program  of  the  WPA  is  being  developed 
and  extended,  according  to  a  recent  an- 
nouncement by  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  WPA 
administrator.  Hundreds  of  schools,  par- 
ticularly in  rural  areas,  have  no  medical 
service  other  than  that  supplied  by  the 
WPA.  In  the  last  two  years,  more  than 
940,000  school-age  children  have  been 
given  medical  examinations  through  WPA 
and  550,000  immunized  against  communi- 
cable disease.  Over  the  same  period,  ap- 
proximately 125  million  hot,  nourishing 
lunches  have  been  served  to  needy  school 
children.  These  activities  are  being  con- 
tinued. Physical  examinations  in  many 
communities  now  include  dental  exami- 


nations as  well  as  sight  and  hearing  tests. 
In  New  York  City  at  least  one  new 
project  is  being  inaugurated  with  a  staff 
which  is  expected  to  reach  2000.  This 
project,  called  cumulative  pupil  records, 
will  have  as  its  objective  the  establish- 
ment of  comprehensive  cumulative  rec- 
ords for  all  pupils  in  the  entire  city  school 
system.  The  project  has  already  installed 
the  system  in  fifteen  junior  highschools 
with  a  staff  of  230.  The  local  WPA  ad- 
ministrator, Lieut.  Col.  Brehon  Somervell, 
has  announced  complete  reorganization 
and  extensive  expansion  of  the  education 
section  for  the  current  school  year. 

Sickness  Insurance 

CTORMY  seas  have  failed  to  drydock 
the  increasing  number  of  craft  of  one 
kind  and  another  that  are  attempting  to 
lay  a  course  toward  the  harbor  of  sick- 
ness insurance. 

In  New  York  the  Cooperative  Health 
Association  was  all  ready  to  set  sail  when 
it  was  advised  by  the  office  of  the  state 
attorney  general  that  its  activities  were 
probably  illegal.  The  association's  pro- 
gram proposes  two  classes  of  member- 
ship. One  would  make  available  complete 
medical  service  at  a  cost  of  $24  annually 
for  the  first  member  of  a  family  and  $20 
for  each  additional  member.  This  would 
include  practitioner,  surgical  and  special- 
ist care  along  with  X-ray,  laboratory  and 
diagnostic  work.  The  other,  costing  $16 
annually  for  the  first  member  of  the  fam- 
ily and  $12  for  each  additional  member, 
would  be  a  general  practitioner  service 
including  limited  diagnostic,  X-ray  and 
laboratory  work.  Both  plans  provide  for 
the  free  choice  of  physicians  from  a 
panel  of  those  agreeing  to  serve  the  asso- 
ciation. It  is  said  that  a  bill  will  be  intro- 
duced into  the  legislature  in  January 
which  would  remove  any  legal  obstruc- 
tion to  the  functioning  of  the  proposed 
cooperative. 

Meantime  the  Kings  County  (Brook- 
lyn) Medical  Society  is  sponsoring  a 
"mutual  non-profit  cooperative  associa- 
tion to  facilitate  employment  of  medical 
service."  Taking  a  leaf  from  the  highly 
successful  Associated  Hospital  Service 
and  its  3-cents-a-day  plan  for  insuring 
hospital  care,  the  proposed  Associated 
Medical  Service  of  New  York  would 
provide  "insurance  against  unusual  and 
costly  doctor's  bills"  through  an  annual 
subscription  of  $14.60.  Illness  involving 
less  than  $10  expense  to  the  patient 
would  not  be  covered. 

In  Cleveland,  a  proposal  from  the  eco- 
nomics committee  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  already  approved  by  the  acad- 
emy's board  of  directors,  follows  the  hos- 
pital insurance  plan  even  more  closely. 
It  provides  for  the  members  of  the  Cleve- 
land Hospital  Association,  by  payments 
of  $7  to  $9  annually,  insurance  of  $6  a 
day — up  to  twenty-one  days — against 
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doctors'  bills  incurred  in  the  course  of 
hospitalization.  There  is  no  provision  for 
home  medical  care. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  some  sort  of 
prepayment  system  for  medical  care  for 
employed  families  with  low  incomes,  the 
county  medical  society  of  Denver,  Colo., 
has  approved  a  proposal  for  a  central 
medical  service  bureau.  Dr.  Paul  J.  Con- 
nor heads  a  committee  to  work  out  details 
of  the  bureau.  The  society's  decision  to 
launch  the  project  followed  a  survey  of 
low  income  groups  and  of  employers  to 
determine  the  need  for  and  the  extent  of 
interest  in  any  new  form  of  medical 
practice. 

Evidence  of  the  rising  lay  interest  in 
group  medicine  are  the  negotiations  under 
way  between  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  and  the  Good-Will  Fund,  Inc. 
of  Boston,  for  the  financing  of  a  study  to 
determine  in  what  form  group  medicine 
might  be  feasible  for  the  union's  members. 

The  Public's  Health 

T^HE  stork  is  expected  to  deliver  at 
•*•  least  a  dozen  packages  at  the  1939 
World's  Fair  in  New  York,  and  the 
fair's  Department  of  Medicine  and  Pub- 
lic Health  is  making  full  preparation  for 
their  reception.  The  expectancy  rate  is 
based  on  statistics  of  Chicago's  Century 
of  Progress  Exhibition  where  the  bird 
dropped  around  six  times.  Childbirth  is 
only  one  of  the  medical  emergencies  en- 
visoned  by  the  farsighted  health  depart- 
ment which  plans  to  equip  the  fairgrounds 
with  ten  first  aid  stations,  a  large  corps 
of  physicians  and  surgeons,  a  hundred  or 
so  nurses,  ten  motor  ambulances  and  a 
mobile  X-ray  truck. 

Research — The  minute  mosquito  is 
under  more  minute  scrutiny  at  the  new 
Henry  Carter  Memorial  Laboratory  of 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  at  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  dedicated  to  the  study  of  ma- 
laria control.  Investigating  both  the  life 
cycle  of  the  mosquito  under  different 
breeding  conditions  and  the  local  preva- 
lence of  malaria  in  its  relation  to  the 
use  of  prophylactics,  the  laboratory  aims 
at  securing  the  lowest  cost  malaria  con- 
trol by  biological  rather  than  engineering 
methods.  The  work  is  under  the  direction 
of  U.  S.  Surgeon  L.  L.  Williams,  Jr. 

The  new  Squibb  Institute  for  Medical 
Research  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  is 
the  first  to  be  founded  in  the  pharmaceu- 
tical industry.  In  addition  to  conducting 
research  activity  in  experimental  medi- 
cine, pharmacology,  bacteriology  and  virus 
diseases,  and  organic  chemistry,  the  insti- 
tute will  operate  biochemical  and  medi- 
cinal chemistry  laboratories  and  will 
maintain  a  free  hospital  ward  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  beds  to  provide  clinical  facili- 
ties for  the  staff.  Among  the  studies  al- 
ready begun  are  investigations  of  surgical 
shock,  measles,  vitamin  Bn  and  vitamin 
K.  The  institute,  which  will  establish  fel- 


lowships in  medical  schools  for  the  study 
of  cancer,  syphilis  and  hormones,  is  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  George  A.  Harrop, 
former  associate  professor  of  medicine  in 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Research  on  healthful  working  condi- 
tions conducted  by  a  committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
will  be  directed  by  Dr.  Victor  G.  Heiser, 
formerly  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
Plans  are  to  make  a  survey  of  plant  con- 
ditions and  to  establish  an  information 
service  for  approximately  80,000  factories 
employing  from  25  to  2000  workers  each. 

Various  and  Sundry — Hot  pancakes 
as  treatment  for  open  wounds,  spider 
webs  for  sore  eyes  and  similar  "anti- 
social superstitions  that  militate  against 
health"  will  be  educated  out  of  New 
York's  "less-informed  persons"  if  the 
WPA  and  the  Board  of  Education  have 
their  way.  In  twelve  neighborhood  centers 
a  joint  attack  is  being  made  on  old  no- 
tions, not  only  by  means  of  health  classes 
but  by  consultation  services  that  aim  to 
aid  mothers  distracted  by  unruly  children 
and  adolescents  distracted  by  "old  fash- 
ioned" parents. 

A  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene  has  been 
formed  by  the  Jersey  City  Health  De- 
partment to  carry  on  educational  and 
epidemiological  work  as  well  as  to  super- 
vise the  clinics  of  the  Jersey  City  Medical 
Center.  Dr.  Edmund  Daly  is  acting 
director. 

Blood  transfusions  for  persons  unable 
to  pay  a  professional  donor  or  to  obtain 
the  needed  blood  from  relatives  or  friends 
are  being  made  available  in  Baltimore 
through  the  American  Red  Cross  Blood 
Transfusion  Bureau  directed  by  Dr. 
Charles  C.  W.  Judd.  Enrolling  healthy 
volunteers  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
one  and  forty-five,  the  bureau  aims  to 
dispatch  a  suitable  donor  promptly  in 
response  to  a  request  by  a  physician. 

Venereal  Disease — Big  attraction  at 
the  Illinois  State  Fair  was  the  offer  of 
free  blood  tests  for  syphilis  accepted  by 
more  than  4000  persons  including  farm- 
ers and  city  folk,  family  groups,  courting 
couples,  cowboy  performers,  barkers  from 
the  Midway,  and  practically  every  other 
type  of  human  being  likely  to  be  found  at 
a  state  fair.  Popular  interest  in  the  war 
on  venereal  disease  was  further  evidenced 
at  the  nine-day  fair  by  the  daily  attend- 
ance ranging  between  5000  and  10,000  at 
the  exhibit  on  syphilis. 

July,  the  first  month  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  requiring  premarital 
examination  for  syphilis,  brought  a  41 
percent  decrease  in  marriages  in  upstate 
New  York  from  the  same  month  last 
year.  While  another  new  law  providing 
for  an  interval  of  seventy-two  hours  be- 
tween application  for  license  and  mar- 
riage undoubtedly  was  a  large  factor  in 
the  falling  off  of  marriages  of  non-resi- 
dents, it  would  hardly  affect  those  of 


residents,  which  show  a  decrease  of  23 
percent  with  the  blood  test  law  as  the 
only  apparent  cause.  In  New  York  City 
where  there  was  a  corresponding  drop  in 
July  marriages  after  a  June  boom,  Au- 
gust statistics  veered  back  to  normal. 
Figures  and  charts  indicate  that  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  law 
and  the  inconveniece  entailed  were  the 
chief  reasons  for  the  July  drop. 

Population,  the  extent  of  venereal  dis- 
ease and  the  financial  resources  of  the 
states  were  the  bases  of  the  federal 
allotments  of  funds  under  the  venereal 
disease  control  act  of  1938.  The  Virgin 
Islands  received  the  smallest  grant,  $949, 
and  New  York  State  the  largest,  $193,- 
724.  The  smallest  state  allotment  was 
Nevada's  $2475.  Second  largest  was  Penn- 
sylvania's $165,082;  third,  Illinois'  $125,- 
299.  These  are  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1939. 

Trailers  and  Health — The  New  York 
City  Board  of  Health  is  taking  special 
measures  to  protect  the  health  of  persons 
coming  to  the  1939  World's  Fair  in  trail- 
ers. While  ample  parking  space  will  be 
provided  adjacent  to  the  fairgrounds, 
trailers  may  not  be  used  as  living  quar- 
ters while  parked  there.  Private  trailer 
camps  in  the  city  which  are  used  for  liv- 
ing purposes  will  be  closely  supervised  by 
the  health  department,  ensuring  proper 
water  supply,  lighting,  and  sanitary  con- 
ditions. 

A  new  use  for  trailers  is  being  de- 
veloped as  a  project  of  the  WPA  and 
National  Youth  Administration.  WPA 
workers  and  students  are  constructing 
"tubercular  trailers,"  small,  white,  porta- 
ble, one-room  cottages,  to  be  used  by 
patients  on  hospital  waiting  lists  and  con- 
valescents, or  wherever  temporary  isola- 
tion quarters  are  needed.  The  cottages 
may  be  loaded  onto  trucks  and  trans- 
ported to  the  very  backyard  of  the  pa- 
tients. Most  of  the  projects  are  spon- 
sored by  counties  or  by  state  health 
associations  which  supervise  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  cottages  and  care  of  patients. 
Near  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  a  group  of 
trailer-patients  has  formed  a  cooperative 
camp.  A  hundred  such  "trailers"  are  in 
use  in  that  state. 

Deaths  and  Births — For  fifteen  months 
the  deathrate  among  policy  holders  of 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany has  been  dwindling.  In  July  of  this 
year  the  lowest  rate  ever  recorded  for 
any  July  was  registered — seven  deaths 
per  thousand.  Likewise  the  cumulative 
rate  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1938 
was  lower  than  any  previously  recorded 
for  a  similar  period. 

The  lowest  weekly  deathrate  in  the 
records  of  the  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  7.5  per  1000  of  popu- 
lation, introduced  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber. At  the  same  time  another  city  record 
crashed  with  the  passing  of  the  eighth 
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successive  week  lacking  a  diphtheria 
death.  This  is  attributed  to  the  depart- 
ment's renewed  immunization  drive.  [See 
Survey  MidmontHly,  September  1938, 
page  293. J 

Over  15  percent  of  the  Californians 
born  in  the  last  ten  years  are  of  Mexi- 
can parentage  though  the  rate  since  1928 
has  steadily  decreased  from  over  16J4 
percent  to  less  than  13  percent  in  1937. 
Infant  mortality  rates  among  Mexicans 
are  high,  accounting  for  a  third  of  all  the 
infant  deaths  in  California. 

Cancer — The  fight  against  cancer,  sec- 
ond only  to  heart  disease  as  a  cause  of 
death,  has  received  consideration  from 
only  seven  state  legislatures — those  of 
Connecticut,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Ma^achusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New 
York.  Although  state  interest  in  cancer 
dates  back  to  the  last  century,  legislative 
progress  was  slow  until  1937  when  three 
of  the  seven  authorized  their  first  cancer 
appropriations.  The  creation  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  a  year  ago  will, 
it  is  believed,  stimulate  further  state 
legislation.  In  1937  a  total  of  $2,012,000 
was  appropriated  by  the  states  for  can- 
cer clinics,  education,  hospitalization  and 
research  to  fight  an  enemy  that  destroys 
approximately  sixteen  lives  an  hour. 

New  York  City  plans  an  intensive 
cancer  campaign  for  November.  On  the 
program  is  the  award  of  the  Clement 
Cleveland  Medal  to  the  person  who  has 
made  the  most  valuable  contribution  to 
the  educational  work  in  cancer  during  the 
year,  and  a  preview  of  the  World's  Fair 
Cancer  Exhibit  at  the  Museum  of  Science 
and  Industry. 

Grants — Allotments  of  the  $8  million 
sum  appropriated  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  under  the  social  security  act  for  as- 
fisting  public  health  services  throughout 
the  country  give  New  York  the  lion's 
share  of  $537,843.  Pennsylvania  receives 
the  next  largest  amount,  $464,856,  with 
Texas,  Illinois,  Ohio  and  North  Carolina 
each  coming  in  for  well  over  $300,000. 
Wyoming  squeezes  in  at  the  bottom  of 
the  list  with  $28,998. 

Among  the  Hospitals 

TPHE  Federated  Trades  Council  of 
Milwaukee  is  taking  steps  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  cooperative  hospital 
to  offset  the  existing  hospital  ban  on  the 
physicians  of  the  Milwaukee  Medical 
Center.  [See  Medical  Rift  in  Milwau- 
kee, by  Andrew  and  Hannah  Biemiller, 
Surrey  Graphic.  August  1938.]  The  last 
hospital  in  Milwaukee  to  admit  the  phy- 
sicians of  the  center  recently  notified  them 
that  the  policy  would  be  discontinued  be- 
cause of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion's warning  that  the  hospital's  rating 
for  interneship  might  be  taken  away. 
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The  feasibility  of  establishing  coopera- 
tive hospitals  is  being  considered  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  <.'.,  Oklahoma  City,  Kansas 
City  and  in  Clay  County,  Mo.  Clay 
County  has  but  one  private  hospital  of 
forty  beds  to  serve  a  population  of  more 
than  20,000. 

A  Hospital  Interprets — A  veritable 
clearing  house  for  troubles,  the  social 
service  department  of  a  city  hospital  may 
have  unique  opportunities  to  show  a  com- 
munity where  its  inadequacies  lie.  Medi- 
cal social  workers  in  the  Louisville,  Ky. 
City  Hospital,  harassed  by  the  continual 
nag  of  patients'  unmet  needs,  found  them- 
selves becoming  frustrated  and  embit- 
'tered  by  the  situation.  The  result  was 
discontent  with  their  jobs  and  unsatisfac- 
tory relations  with  other  social  agencies. 

When  the  department  staff  got  together 
to  talk  it  over,  workers  were  surprised  to 
discover  that  all  their  problem  patients 
fell  neatly  into  two  groups:  those  known 
to  social  agencies  but  receiving  inadequate 
relief;  those  for  whose  needs  the  com- 
munity made  no  provision.  Concentrating 
their  attention  on  the  latter  group,  staff 
members  combined  to  produce  an  infor- 
mal survey  of  cases.  The  results,  when 
tabulated,  pointed  out  the  gaps  in  com- 
munity resources  which  were  behind  the 
difficulties.  The  figures  told,  for  exam- 
ple, how  many  patients  were  "waiting  for 
old  age  assistance"  or  "found  assistance 
inadequate,"  were  employable  but  not 
eligible  to  WPA,  had  "income  inadequate 
to  maintain  health,"  and  how  many  per- 
sons in  each  household  were  affected. 

After  a  series  of  illustrative  case  stories 
had  been  worked  out  to  accompany  the 
figures,  the  story  was  ready  for  telling. 
Needs  of  all  the  city's  relief  agencies  were 
reflected  in  the  acute  troubles  which 
reached  the  hospital  as  breakdowns  due 
to  inadequate  food,  preventive  work 
blocked  by  lack  of  necessary  relief  funds, 
medical  care  wasted  because  the  patient 
had  no  means  of  "carrying  on"  when  dis- 
charged. The  social  service  department 
found  ready  voices  to  tell  its  story.  News- 
papers, a  public  hearing,  a  citizen's  com- 
mittee of  ministers,  the  League  of  Wo- 
men Voters,  the  publicity  committee  of 
the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers  joined  in  the  chorus. 

"At  a  city  hospital,  clients  from  all 
agencies  meet  in  the  great  cauldron  of 
human  illness,"  said  Mathilda  Mathisen, 
director  of  the  department  which  made 
the  survey.  "The  social  worker  there 
knows  clients  from  all  agencies  and  many 
who  never  have  gone  below  the  line  of 
self-maintenance  until  sickness  shoved 
them  over.  ...  On  the  other  hand,  these 
social  workers  must  know  the  intake  poli- 
cies of  the  various  social  agencies  in  their 
city  and  must  be  able  to  use  whatever 
resources  are  available.  For  that  reason 
they  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  see  the  gaps 
between  relief-giving  agencies  and  to  col- 
lect data  to  show  the  amount  of  suffer- 


ing brought  on  by  these  gaps.  ...  It  is 
obvious  that  such  a  study  as  this  is  only 
one  of  many  types  of  studies  that  could 
be  made  both  to  help  the  community 
understand  the  hospital  and  the  hospital 
the  community." 

A  Decade — Another  medical  social  ser- 
vice department  to  find  itself  concerned 
with  inadequate  relief  is  that  of  the  Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital  in  New  York  which  re- 
cently issued  a  ten-year  review  (1927- 
1937)  containing  the  statement:  "A 
particularly  noticeable  factor  is  the  in- 
creasing need  of  our  patients  for  material 
relief,"  complicated  by  "delays  in  receipt 
of  public  relief  funds,  difficulty  in  proving 
eligibility,  legal  restrictions  which  prevent 
relief  agencies  from  supplying  certain  nec- 
essary expenses."  The  report  gives  a 
lucid,  if  brief,  explanation  of  the  services 
rendered  by  a  professional  staff  of  thirty- 
five  in  the  clinics  and  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  should  be  prescribed  for  any 
skeptic  who  still  wonders  about  the  value 
of  the  medical  social  worker. 

Getting  Together — Cooperation  be- 
tween public  library  and  hospital  has 
expanded  the  services  being  offered  to  the 
patients  of  the  Hospital  for  Joint  Dis- 
eases in  New  York  City.  In  a  year,  four- 
teen volunteers  served  a  total  of  530 
hours  distributing  books  to  the  wards  and 
to  semi-private  patients,  obtaining  them 
not  only  from  the  hospital's  library  but 
also  from  the  New  York  Public  Library 
which  sends  a  librarian  to  the  hospital 
once  a  week  to  supply  the  patients  with 
books  of  special  interest. 

Maternity  Homes — Catholic  matern- 
ity homes  generally  are  larger  than  others 
according  to  a  report  of  the  U.S.  Chil- 
dren's Bureau.  During  1937  the  average 
number  of  women  under  care  in  Catholic 
homes  was  156  while  the  average  for 
Salvation  Army  homes  was  140,  for  Flor- 
ence Crittenton  homes  ninety-two,  and 
for  all  others  sixty-three.  Of  the  eighty- 
five  maternity  homes  reporting  to  the 
bureau  nineteen  were  Florence  Critten- 
ton homes,  twenty-one  were  Salvation 
Army  homes,  seventeen  were  Catholic, 
and  the  remaining  twenty-eight  were 
under  various  auspices,  religious  denomi- 
nations, non-sectarian  boards,  and  public 
agencies. 

Discontinued — Word  from  Washing- 
ton refusing  to  sanction  further  the  con- 
tinued employment  of  relief  workers  in 
jobs  that  should  be  city-financed  recently 
forced  the  withdrawal  of  3289  WPA 
workers  from  assignments  in  twenty-six 
New  York  City  municipal  hospitals. 
These  included  physicians,  nurses  and 
orderlies,  who  during  the  past  five  years 
had  become  so  ingrained  in  the  work  of 
the  hospitals  that  Dr.  S.  S.  Goldwater, 
commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Hos- 
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pitals,  feared  the  department  would  be 
"seriously  crippled." 

During  its  operation  the  project  spon- 
sored 91,000  treatments  in  out-patient 
clinics,  155,000  physiotherapy  treatments, 
33,000  shaves  and  4000  haircuts  for  bed 
patients,  the  compounding  of  50,000  pre- 
scriptions, and  the  investigation  of  150,- 
000  cases  to  determine  eligibility  for  free 
hospital  service.  All  but  the  fifty-four 
workers  who  lacked  relief  status  were 
promised  jobs  on  other  projects. 

People  and  Things 

"^OVEMBER  will  bring  a  new  execu- 
^    tive  director  to  the  Social  Security 
Board,    Oscar    M.    Powell    to    succeed 
Frank      Bane,      re- 
signed. Mr.  Powell, 
a    regional    director 
of    the    board   since 
its    formation,   a 
member     of     the 
American    Bar   As- 
sociation,     comes 
from    San    Antonio 
OSCAR  M.  POWELL         where    he    has    held 
chairmanships  of  the  Bexar  County  Re- 
lief Committee  and  of  the  Texas  Regional 
Labor  Board. 

Mr.  Bane's  resignation  came  with  the 
completion  of  his  third  year  in  what  he 
terms  "a  strenuous  and  interesting  job." 
During  his  service  with  the  board,  public 
assistance  and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion programs  have  been  adopted  by  all 
the  states  and  old  age  insurance  began 
functioning  on  a  national  scale.  Mr.  Bane 
is  to  become  executive  director  of  the 
Council  of  State  Governments,  which  has 
its  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

Working  with  Mr.  Powell  as  the  new 
assistant  executive  director  of  the  Social 
Security  Board  will  be  Geoffrey  May, 
formerly  with  the  division  of  public 
assistance. 

Nurses — After  thirty-five  years  as  di- 
rector of  the  School  of  Nursing  at  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  Chicago,  M. 
Helena  McMillan  has  retired.  .  .  .  Ap- 
pointed as  director  of  nurses  at  the  Allen- 
town,  Pa.  Hospital,  May  L.  Crouch 
leaves  the  Henrotin  Hospital  in  Chicago 
where  she  has  held  a  like  position  for  the 
past  two  years.  ...  If  Chicago  has  lost 
a  nurse  educator  it  gains  another  in 
Mary  Dunlap,  now  an  instructor  in  pub- 
lic health  nursing  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  formerly  educational  director 
of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  Oma- 
ha, Neb.  .  .  .  Wilkie  Hughes,  former 
superintendent  of  nurses  at  the  Ball 
Memorial  Hospital,  Muncie,  Ind.,  is  now 
general  secretary  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Nurses  Association. 

New  Jobs  for  Old — The  American 
Birth  Control  League,  now  stressing  the 
social  work  approach  in  community  or- 


ganization, has  added  to  its  field  staff 
Elinor  B.  Hixenbaugh,  former  case  con- 
sultant of  the  Family  Bureau  in  Colum- 
bus and  executive  director  of  the  Ohio 
Welfare  Conference,  and  also  Martha 
Mumford,  former  field  representative  for 
the  Florida  State  Employment  Service. 
.  .  .  Ruth  Davis,  former  case  worker  in 
the  Philadelphia  Family  Society,  has  been 
appointed  field  representative  for  the 
welfare  department  of  the  Association  of 
Junior  Leagues  of  America.  .  .  .  The 
Connie  Maxwell  Orphanage  of  Green- 
wood, S.  C.,  has  created  the  position  of 
director  of  case  work  for  Kate  Bullock, 
former  case  worker  in  the  social  service 
department.  .  .  .  Frances  Schmidt,  pre- 
viously with  the  Associated  Charities  of 
Cincinnati,  has  joined  the  staff  of  district 
secretaries  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities.  .  .  .  Resigning  as  director  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Bureau  of  Person- 
nel, A.  E.  Gary  has  become  civil  service 
counsel  for  the  American  Federation  of 
State,  County  and  Municipal  Employes. 
.  .  .  Helene  P.  Gans,  former  agent  for  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  succeeds  Felice  J. 
Louria  as  executive  secretary  of  the  Con- 
sumers' League  of  New  York.  Mrs. 
Louria  now  heads  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Labor's  bureau  of  en- 
forcement of  the  division  of  women  in 
industry  and  minimum  wage. 

Chest  Folk — Community  Chests  and 
Councils,  Inc.  is  preening  itself  these  days 
— as  well  it  might — on  having  enticed 
Ruth  Lerrigo  from  the  editorial  staff  of 
Survey  Midmonthly  and  Survey  Graphic 
to  its  own  editorial  department.  Miss 
Lerrigo  was  a  member  of  the  Survey 
family  for  years,  first  as  a  field  represen- 
tative, later  as  assistant  editor.  At  the 
CCC  she  succeeds  Lisbeth  Parrott  who 
resigned  in  August  on  account  of  matri- 
mony, but  who,  as  Mrs.  Henry  B. 
Sanders  of  Chicago,  has  a  hand  in  the 
campaign  publicity  of  the  Evanston  Com- 
munity Chest.  .  .  .  That  chest  has  a  new 
executive,  Lyman  S.  Ford,  for  five  years 
with  the  Kansas  City,  Kan.  chest.  Carl 
Warmington  of  the  St.  Paul  chest  has 
gone  to  Mr.  Ford's  former  post.  .  .  .  Back 
in  the  community  chest  fold  is  John  B. 
Dawson  of  New  Haven  who  withdrew 
two  years  ago  to  take  a  flyer  in  business. 
Business  was  all  right,  says  he,  but  he 
couldn't  seem  to  put  his  heart  in  it.  He 
has  gone  to  Dayton  as  executive  of  the 
Bureau  of  Community  Service  succeed- 
ing Arch  Mandel,  now  with  the  Greater 
New  York  Fund,  Inc. 

Educators — Resigning  as  chief  of  the 
home  economics  education  service  of  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Florence  Fall- 
gatter  has  become  head  of  the  department 
of  home  economics  education  at  Iowa 
State  College.  ...  To  fulfill  the  two-fold 
job  of  assistant  professor  in  the  depart- 
ment of  home  economics  and  director  of 


the  nursery  school  in  the  Institute  of 
Child  Welfare,  Dr.  Catharine  Landreth 
goes  to  the  University  of  California.  She 
was  formerly  director  of  the  Cooperative 
Nursery  of  the  University  of  Chicago. . . . 
Heading  the  newly  established  depart- 
ment of  social  work  in  the  University  of 
Kentucky's  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
is  Vivien  M.  Palmer,  assistant  professor 
of  sociology.  ...  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  comes  a  professor 
of  economics  in  the  University  of  Stock- 
holm, Karl  Gunnar  Myrdal,  to  conduct 
a  two-year  study  of  the  Negro  problem 
in  the  U.  S. 

Fall  Moving — Winthrop  D.  Lane  re- 
signed recently  as  secretary  of  the  New 
Jersey  Juvenile  Delinquency  Commission 
and  at  the  same  time  resigned  the  post  of 
director  of  probation  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Institutions  and  Agencies  from 
which  he  has  been  on  leave  for  the  past 
two  years  while  engaged  in  the  work  of 
the  commission.  .  .  .  Lillian  A.  Quinn, 
who  has  been  director  of  Joint  Vocational 
Service  since  1927,  has  resigned  to  become 
executive  secretary  of  the  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y.  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies. .  .  .  Margaret  Barnard,  identified 
for  several  years  with  the  New  York 
Relief  Administration,  has  by  grace  of 
civil  service  been  appointed  area  director 
of  the  State  Department  of  Social  Wel- 
fare with  headquarters  in  Binghamton. 
.  .  .  Dr.  Christopher  L.  Mengis,  formerly 
director  of  the  Franklin  Parish  health 
unit,  Louisiana,  has  been  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  new  division  for  services  to 
crippled  children  under  a  bureau  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health.  .  .  .  Estelle  Nes- 
bitt  is  in  charge  of  the  newly  established 
nutrition  division  of  the  bureau  of  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  of  the  Indiana 
State  Board  of  Health.  Miss  Nesbitt  has 
recently  returned  from  China  where  for 
four  years  she  was  chief  dietitian  at 
Peiping  Union  Medical  College.  .  .  . 
Florence  Taylor  has  resigned  as  assistant 
secretary  of  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers  with  which  she  has  been 
identified  since  1927.  Newcomer  on  the 
AASW  staff  is  Elizabeth  Parker  Mills, 
erstwhile  case  worker  with  the  New 
York  COS. 

Deaths 

I.  MALINDE  HAVEY,  for  a  number  of 
years  national  director  of  public  health 
nursing  and  home  hygiene  for  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  in  Boston  early  in  Sep- 
tember. Burial  took  place  with  national 
honors  in  Arlington  Cemetery,  Wash- 
ington. 

DR.  LEROY  W.  HUBBARD,  surgeon-general 
of  the  Warm  Springs  Foundation,  Geor- 
gia until  1931  and  later  director  of  its 
extension  work.  Dr.  Hubbard  formerly 
was  connected  with  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Health. 
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Readers  Write 


.  .  .  and  never  will  be." 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  hereby  voice  my  ob- 
jection to  the  article,  Marriage  Insured 
Against  Syphilis  by  Edward  A.  Macy. 
[See  Survey  Midmonthly,  August  1938J. 

I  object  for  one  reason:  It  is  a  lie  out 
of  whole  cloth.  Marriage  is  not  and  never 
will  be  insured  against  syphilis  because: 

First:  Nothing  in  this  world  will  pre- 
vent a  man  and  woman  from  having 
sexual  relations  before  they  are  married 
and  therefore  u-ithout  the  blood  test — if 
they  so  desire. 

Second:  Nothing  under  the  blue  vault 
of  heaven  will  prevent  a  man  who  is 
certified  free  from  syphilis  at  the  altar 
from  going  out  a  month  later  and  con- 
ti acting  it  from  someone  who  has  it  and 
infecting  his  wife. 

How  anyone  can  be  so  childish  as  not 
to  know  these  two  simple  facts  is  beyond 
my  comprehension. 
Jackson,  Mich.  ANNE  SMITH 

Professional  Objectives 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  was  much  disturbed 
to  find  that  the  leading  article  in  the 
August  number  of  Survey  Midmonthly 
[Security  in  Social  Work  by  John  A. 
Fitch]  confirms  views  which  occasionally 
are  made  public  to  the  effect  that  social 
workers  are  chiefly  interested  to  have 
public  relief  and  organized  social  security 
extended  because  their  positions  and  per- 
sonal incomes  are  thereby  made  more 
secure.  Mr.  Fitch  states  as  the  first  kind 
of  security  in  which  a  social  worker  is 
interested  is  that  for  himself  and  his 
dependents.  I  believe  that  such  views  are 
unfair  to  social  workers  and  very  damag- 
ing to  the  whole  social  work  movement 
to  which  Survey  Midmonthly  has  hereto- 
fore made  a  notable  contribution.  It  may 
quite  well  be  that  the  conditions  and 
spirit  of  social  work  in  New  York  are 
quite  different  from  those  elsewhere. 

Since  retiring  from  the  University  of 
Chicago,  I  have  had  two  young  social 
workers  as  members  of  my  household. 
As  \vith  added  experience  and  training 
they  have  moved  on  to  positions  of  great- 
er responsibility  and  influence,  my  house- 
hold has  frequently  changed  and  I  have 
had  a  chance  to  know  well  about  fifty 
such  social  workers.  Without  an  excep- 
tion they  have  taken  as  their  objective, 
success  in  removing  their  clients  from 
the  public  relief  rolls,  in  restoring  health, 
in  finding  employment,  in  caring  for  the 
feeble  and  neglected,  and  in  doing  such 
effective  work  in  lessening  distress  that 
the  community's  financial  load  will  be 
lightened.  I  believe  with  them  that  they 
are  more  likely  to  win  the  economic  se- 
curity for  which  Mr.  Fitch  pleads  by 
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doing  efficient  work  than  by  seeking  eco- 
nomic security  and  letting  efficiency  trail. 
I  believe  it  is  the  only  way  by  which  pub- 
lic financial  support  and  sympathy  can 
be  secured. 

I  find,  too,  that  they  greatly  prefer  to 
be  classed  as  belonging  to  a  profession 
rather  than  to  a  trade,  a  view  which  I 
had  supposed  Survey  Midmonthly  also 
held.  Alliance  with  the  trade  union  move- 
ment will,  I  fear,  greatly  lessen  the 
esteem  and  good  will  of  the  public.  There 
are  many  much  better  ways  of  advancing 
the  welfare  of  social  workers.  I  believe 
that  some  of  the  forces  now  at  work 
may  result  in  a  debacle  like  that  pend- 
ing in  the  American  Medical  Association, 
and  that  it  behooves  the  wiser,  more  so- 
cially and  forward-minded  workers  in  the 
profession  to  oppose  these  forces  with  the 
utmost  vigor  and  to  devise  new  and  effec- 
tive and  reputable  methods  of  counter- 
acting the  evils  Mr.  Fitch  sees. 

In  making  this  comment,  I  must  add 
that  I  believe  thoroughly  in  economic 
security  for  social  workers  even  though 
I  am  convinced  that  the  majority  do  not 
make  it  their  first  objective.  I  must  add, 
too,  my  hope  that  I  shall  not  lose  faith 
in  Survey  Midmonthly,  the  opportunity 
of  which  seems  greater  than  ever  at  this 
critical  time  in  our  social  history. 
Chicago  MARION  TALBOT 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  do  not  hold  the  views 
attributed  to  me  in  Miss  Talbot's  letter, 
and  it  is  incomprehensible  to  me  that  any- 
one could  so  interpret  what  I  wrote.  I 
agree  with  what  she  says  about  the  high 
ideals  of  social  workers.  Her  statement 
holds  good  for  members  of  the  profession 
everywhere,  as  I  know  them.  When  I  put 
economic  security  first  in  my  article  I 
did  so  for  reasons  of  literary  construction 
only.  Two  other  objectives  were  men- 
tioned in  the  article,  and  I  wonder  if  Miss 
Talbot  overlooked  them.  These  were  pro- 
fessional security,  which  includes  all  the 
ideals  to  which  she  refers,  and  social 
security,  a  term  which  I  used  to  include 
tolerance,  free  discussion,  free  press,  free- 
dom of  assembly — democracy.  I  put  this 
last  in  my  discussion  but  if  I  were  to  rate 
its  importance  I  should  put  it  first,  for 
two  reasons:  because  without  it  no  social 
work,  under  however  exalted  ideals,  has 
any  substantial  or  enduring  basis;  and 
because  it  is  now  the  object  of  assault  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  including  some 
areas  of  our  own  country. 

I  differ  with  Miss  Talbot  at  two  points : 
her  assertion  that  efficiency  alone  will 
bring  economic  security;  and  her  sugges- 
tion that  it  is  not  quite  reputable  for  so- 
cial workers  to  associate  with  trade 
unionists.  The  former  is  contradicted  by 


the  figures  published  in  my  article.  As  to 
the  latter,  it  seems  to  me  that  class  con- 
scious aloofness  from  the  struggles  of 
organized  labor  is  much  more  likely  to 
prove  a  menace  to  high  ideals  in  social 
work  than  is  the  newly  acquired  con- 
sciousness on  the  part  of  social  workers 
that  the  maxim,  "the  laborer  is  worthy 
of  his  hire,"  applies  also  to  themselves. 
New  York  JOHN  A.  FITCH 

Approach  to  Living 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  symposium,  Dear 
Billy  Cogswell,  in  the  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  of  April  was  very  interesting  to 
me.  For  about  eighteen  months  I  have 
been  experimenting  with  an  educational 
approach  to  constructive  living  for  boys 
at  the  difficult  late  'teen  age  who  usually 
are  not  greatly  concerned  about  such 
things.  The  experimentation  group  of  the 
North  End  Union  is  called  the  "SEE"- 
Men's  Association.  The  method  of  ap- 
proach and  practice  has  grown  from  a 
single  simple  plan  and  purpose  to  em- 
brace a  maze  of  apparently  efficacious 
means  of  attaining  the  goals  of  clear 
understanding  and  conscious  practice  of 
right  living.  Today,  that  organization  of 
approximately  fifty  older  boys,  dedicated 
to  the  search  for  truth  and  intelligent 
understanding,  looks  back  on  a  short  past 
in  which  predominates  a  pronounced  con- 
trast between  the  rewards  of  social  and 
anti-social  living.  Ahead  lie  educational 
possibilities  which,  worked  out  on  the 
basis  of  interest  and  wished-for  guidance, 
should  lead  to  new  qualities  in  the  com- 
munity leaders  and  voters  of  the  future. 
By  means  of  self-government,  by  com- 
mittee studies  and  explorations  into  rec- 
reation, neighborhood  conditions,  law, 
safety  and  civics,  individuals  come  to 
close  grips  with  actualities  of  the  world 
of  mature  adulthood.  Outstanding  per- 
sons in  the  fields  of  social  relationships 
make  valuable  contributions  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  group  by  lecturing,  encour- 
aging frank  discussions  and  answering 
questions. 

The  program  content  and  methods  of 
procedure  reside  in  large  part  with  the 
boys.  The  organization  is  set  up  as  demo- 
cratically as  possible  with  the  usual  com- 
plement of  officers,  and  is  subdivided  in 
active  working  committees  with  a  volun- 
teer college  student  as  adviser  or  con- 
sultant. The  committees,  which  meet 
weekly,  include  neighborhood  conditions, 
law  and  police,  safety,  and  recreation. 

Accompanying  the  educational  part  of 
the  program  is  an  equally  necessary  rec- 
reational emphasis,  important  as  a  popu- 
larizing factor  with  the  boys. 

Although  no  criteria  for  the  education 
of  youth  along  the  lines  of  crime  preven- 
tion have  evolved  from  this  process,  I  do 
feel  that  experimentation  in  itself  signifies 
progress.  FRANK  L.  HAVBY 

Director  Boys'  Work 
North  End  Union,  Boston 
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Book  Reviews 


Labor  on  Two  Fronts 

THE  RIGHT  TO  WORK,  by  Nels  Anderson, 
152  pp. 

LABOR'S  NEW  MILLIONS,  by  Mary  Heaton 
Vorse,  312  pp.  Modern  Age  Books.  Price  SO 
cents  each  postpaid  of  Survey  M-idmontkly. 

T  N  The  Right  To  Work,   the   director 

of  the  section  on  labor  relations  of  the 
WPA  gives  a  clear,  common  sense  defense 
of  the  policy  of  public  work  relief  as  under- 
taken by  the  federal  government.  The 
author  takes  the  position  that  the  usual 
operation  of  the  economic  system  results 
in  throwing  a  number  of  people  out  of 
employment  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  Some  of  them  may  be  reabsorbed 
by  private  industry;  others,  because  of 
age  or  other  circumstances,  will  be  on  the 
marginal  side  of  the  labor  market  per- 
manently. Private  enterprise  will  not  hire 
them  and  under  a  profit-making  economy 
cannot  be  expected  to  do  so.  Therefore, 
the  assumption  by  government  of  the 
task  of  salvaging  labor  which  otherwise 
would  remain  idle  appears  to  be  a  wise 
and  necessary  procedure.  As  to  the  cost, 
the  author  says:  "Set  the  cost  of  relief 
or  work  relief  against  the  cost  of  an 
equal  number  of  man-years  of  idleness, 
and  the  verdict  must  be  in  favor  of  the 
work." 

Mr.  Anderson  writes  with  an  eye  to  the 
problems  of  evolving  a  policy  and  admin- 
istering a  program.  There  is  little  of  the 
"politics  of  relief,"  but  one  of  the  most 
realistic  sections,  Work  Relief  and  Pres- 
sure Groups,  indicates  some  of  the  proces- 
ses at  work  behind  the  headlines.  The 
volume  contains  a  number  of  photographs 
showing  the  variety  of  projects  under- 
taken with  relief  labor. 

Mrs.  Vorse  might  be  called  the  dean 
of  labor  reporters.  For  twenty-five  years 
she  has  exhibited  a  rare  facility  for  being 
at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time  to  get 
a  story.  She  writes  with  vigor  and  enthu- 
siasm, tinged  with  a  strong  sympathy  for 
the  struggles  of  the  laboring  man.  There- 
fore, her  reporting  in  Labor's  New  Mil- 
lions of  stirring  chapters  in  labor's  re- 
cent history  makes  excellent  reading. 
Most  of  the  volume  is  concerned  with  the 
rise  of  the  CIO.  The  story  of  the  strikes 
and  organization  campaigns  in  rubber, 
steel,  autos  and  textiles  is  dramatically 
told.  New  techniques  of  employers  such 
as  back-to-work-movements  and  some  of 
the  revelations  of  the  La  Follette  Com- 
mittee are  elaborated.  The  final  chapters 
are  entitled  Labor  in  Politics  and  What 
Labor  Wants. 

This  author  is  an  optimist  who  con- 
stantly reveals  her  fervent  belief  in  the 
destiny  of  the  organization  of  the  masses. 
At  times  her  faith  leads  her  into  short 
cuts  in  analysis.  The  material  she  deals 
with  here  is  vivid  and  dramatic,  but  since 


the  book  covers  a  wide  range  of  subject 
matter  and  is  essentially  a  "reporting" 
job,  those  wishing  to  get  at  the  bottom 
of  trends  in  the  labor  movement  would 
do  well  to  supplement  it  with  more  ana- 
lytical material. 

Incidentally,  it  should  never  be  out  of 
order  to  express  gratitude  to  Modern 
Age  books  for  giving  us  books  of  this  type 
at  low  prices.  Lois  MAcDoNALD 

New  York  University 

Against  Calamity 

SAFETY  FIRST  AND  LAST— IT  CAN  HAPPEN 
TO  You!  by  Charles  E.  Dull.  Holt.  241  pp. 
Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  Survey  MidmontMy. 

" KITTEN  by  a  supervisor  of  sci- 
ences  for  junior  and  senior  high- 
schools,  this  book  "is  intended  primarily 
as  a  text  for  safety  classes  in  highschools" 
and  also  to  be  "useful  to  many  older  per- 
sons." After  introductory  chapters  on  the 
general  importance  and  nature  of  the  ac- 
cident problem,  more  than  half  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  highway  hazards,  the 
mechanics  and  the  operation  of  automo- 
biles, and  many  practical  things  that 
drivers  should  and  should  not  do.  Final 
chapters  take  up  fire  prevention,  safety 
at  home,  in  the  factory,  on  the  farm,  in 
school  and  at  play.  A  useful  glossary  and 
bibliography  are  included. 

The  style  is  interesting  and  readable  and 
the  technical  information,  with  a  few 
possible  exceptions,  is  accurate.  Some  of 
the  information  included,  such  as  how 
highways  are  built  and  the  internal  mech- 
anism of  automobiles,  may  be  regarded 
as  unnecessary  in  a  safety  textbook. 

SIDNEY  J.  WILLIAMS 
National  Safety   Council,  Chicago 

Challenge  to  Educators 

EMOTION  AND  THE  EDUCATIVE  PROC- 
ESS. A  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
RELATION  OF  EMOTION  TO  THE  EDUCATIVE 
PROCESS,  by  Daniel  Alfred  Prescott,  Ed.D. 
American  Council  on  Education.  323  pp.  Price 
$1.50  postpaid  of  Surrey  MidmontMy. 

HP  HE  committee  reports  on  explora- 
tory  study  and  tentative  conclusions. 
In  essence,  this  carefully  prepared  docu- 
ment emphasizes  the  need  for  a  better 
understanding  of  the  inner  meaning  of 
personal  relationships.  It  stresses  the 
significance  of  making  greater  use  of 
mental  hygiene  criteria,  insofar  as  they 
are  available,  for  evaluating  personnel, 
school  organization  and  administration 
and  the  training  of  teachers  in  normal 
schools. 

Holding  "professional  training  as  the 
keystone  in  the  arch  of  hygienic  educa- 
tion" the  committee  makes  wise  recom- 
mendations concerning  preparation  for 
teaching.  Although  and  because  the  com- 
mittee recognizes  that  complete,  general- 
ly accepted  data  concerning  problems  in- 
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volving  mental  hygiene  are  by  no  means 
numerous,  it  is  conceded  that  the  pattern 
of  emotional  behavior  has  definite  ef- 
fects upon  the  objectives  of  education 
and  presents  numerous  challenges  to  ed- 
ucators who  desire  to  put  before  the 
children  helpful  living  experiences. 

The  report  urges  continuous  experi- 
mentation and  investigation  in  order  to 
determine  the  practical  difficulties  that 
exist  in  establishing  proper  educational 
emotional  situations  in  the  formal  train- 
ing of  children.  There  is  full  recognition 
that  clinical  psychiatry,  in  and  of  itself, 
is  not  able  to  solve  the  problems  which 
are  regarded  as  fundamental  by  educa^ 
tors.  Furthermore,  it  is  admitted  that 
educators  themselves  are  in  no  position 
to  convince  the  public  of  the  scientific  re- 
liability or  necessity  of  mental  hygiene 
procedures.  While  the  trend  of  the  report 
is  liberal,  a  conservative  note  is  sounded 
in  the  statement  that  data  are  not  at 
hand  to  defend  the  experimentation  "that 
will  be  necessary  to  find  out  how  to 
carry  a  valid  character  education  in  a 
changing  social  order." 
New  York  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 

Prices  in  the  Making 

PRICE    AND    PRICE    POLICIES,    by    Walt 
Hamilton  and  associates.   McGraw-Hill.   565  pp. 
Price  $4  postpaid  of  Survey  MidmontMy. 

ECONOMISTS  are  at  last  yielding  to 
the  long  evident  need  for  realistic 
discussion  of  the  process  by  which  price 
are  made  in  industry.  In  this  volume 
Walton  Hamilton  and  a  number  of  asso- 
ciates examine  the  automobile,  automo- 
bile tire,  gasoline,  cottonseed,  women's 
dress,  whiskey  and  milk  industries 
terms  of  the  influences  playing  upon  the 
prices  they  charge.  Although  theories  of 
prices  and  value  have  been  the  heart  ol 
economic  theory,  this  volume  is  no  dull 
elaboration  of  past  theories.  It  treats  the 
work  of  the  earlier  as  well  as  a  numbei 
of  contemporary  economists  with  a  scorr 
that  is  only  partly  deserved.  It  approaches 
every  industry  as  a  complex  and  chang- 
ing organism  to  be  observed  with  care 
and  understanding.  Prices  are  the  focus 
of  interest  because  they  are  "the  best 
available  symbol  through  which  industry 
may  be  approached  and  its  performance 
assessed."  It  emphasizes  the  restrictions 
placed  upon  .the  play  of  reason  by  trade 
usages  and  tradition.  The  process  of  price 
making  is  dramatized  against  a  colorful 
setting,  well  illuminated. 

Those  who  are  caught  up  in  the  grow- 
ing interest  in  consumer  problems  and  the 
activities  of  organizations  concerned  with 
these  problems  should  turn  to  this  volume 
for  aid,  though  it  offers  no  quick  and 
easy  recipes  for  the  regulation  of  indus- 
try. They  may  even  find  their  hearts  soft- 
ened by  the  humanization  of  the  pricing 
process  and  be  discouraged  by  the  reitera- 
tion of  the  complication  of  the  problem. 
But  at  least  they  can  obtain  a  better 


understanding,  and  their  reading  will  not 
be  dull.  The  picture  of  industry  in  mo- 
tion will  come  to  them  often  in  suggestive 
and  illuminating  phrases.  However,  the 
writers  are  too  inclined  to  leave  generali- 
zation and  broader  interpretation  to  be- 
come explicit  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
In  the  effort  to  bring  a  new  concreteness 
into  the  study  of  price  making,  they  have 
laid  bare  the  generality  amounting  to 
vagueness  in  much  that  has  been  written 
about  prices,  but  they  have  not  given  a 
newer  and  more  real  general  picture.  As 
Mr.  Hamilton  himself  remarks,  the  book 
is  but  a  prologue  to  the  study  of  industry. 
ARTHUR  ROBERT  BURNS 
Columbia  University 

Own  Stories 

SEVEN  SHIFTS,  edited  by  Jack  Common.  Dut- 
ton  271  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey 
MitmontUy. 

'  I  "  HIS  is  a  good  book  for  anyone  inter- 
ested in  what  seven  English  workers 
in  seven  occupations  think  about  their 
work.  Aside  from  differences  in  vocabu- 
lary, they  think  about  like  American 
workers.  Mr.  Common  has  done  an  un- 
common and  worthwhile  editing  job. 
There  is  no  literary  strutting.  The  seven 
men  write  simply  and  eloquently  about 
work  or  the  lack  of  it.  The  absence  of 
women  writers  is  no  accident.  A  book  by 
women  about  women  and  their  work  is 
promised  later. 

I  was  most  impressed  with  the  chapter 
written  by  a  plasterer,  and  most  de- 
pressed by  the  story  of  the  unemployed 
man.  The  book  as  a  whole  brings  out  the 
workers'  profound  liking  for  their  work, 
and  their  feeling  of  insecurity  against 
unemployment.  There  is  no  crying  out 
against  hard  work,  only  against  people 
who  make  hard  working  conditions.  All 
seven  writers  are  manual  laborers.  The 
white  collar  man  and  the  farmer  are 
missing,  but  if  included,  they  probably 
would  have  written  in  much  the  same 
vein  as  the  steel  worker,  smelterman, 
gas  worker,  curbstone  peddler  and  rail- 
road man.  NEI.S  ANDERSON 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Premises  of  Business 

BUSINESS  AND  MODERN  SOCIETY,  edited 
bjr  Malcolm  P.  McN'air  and  Howard  T.  Lewis. 
Harvard  University  Press.  .410  pp.  Price  $5 
postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthty. 


TPHIS  collection  of  fourteen  papers  by 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Har- 
vard Business  School  is  offered  as  "a 
more  or  less  random  sample  ...  of  the 
thinking  and  interests"  of  the  several 
authors.  No  effort  is  made  at  consistent 
development  or  coherence  of  view.  But 
the  editors  are  correct  in  observing  that 
there  is  a  certain  basic  and  implied  unity 
"in  the  form  of  certain  concepts  of  the 
task  of  business  leadership."  Indeed,  the 
less  technical  and  more  philosophical  pa- 
pers of  Dean  Dunham,  Professors  Roeth- 
lisberger,  Isaacs  and  Slichter  attain  a  high 
level  of  insight  and  forward-looking  grasp, 


Lawyers  and  the  Promotion  of  Justice 

By  Esther   Lucilc  Brown 

A  trenchant  report  on  the  legal  profession,  its  failure  to  accept  certain 
social  responsibilities,  and  recent  more  hopeful  trends.  Uniform  in 
treatment  and  general  style  with  SOCIAL  WORK  AS  A  PROFESSION  and 
the  other  titles  in  our  series  of  Studies  in  Professions. 


RUSSELL 

130  East  22d  Street 


298  Pages 

SAGE 


Price,  jlJOO 

FOUNDATION 

New  York 


Their  Popularity  Undiminiihed—  Third  Printing  Now  Ready 

The  Social  Worker's  Dictionary 

Young,  McClenahan  and  Young 

Brief  usable  definitions  of  several  thousand  terms  from  the  social   and  biological 
sciences,  medicine,  psychiatry,  law  and  education,  as  well  as  from  social  work  itself. 

71   pages,   paper.    75c 

The  Case  Worker's  Desk  Manual 

Erie  Fiskc  Young,  Editor 

A  compendium  of  information  for  daily  use  by  practitioners  of  social  case  work. 

Approximately    100  pages,  cloth.    $1.00 

Save  by  buying  both  for  the  SPECIAL  PRICE,  carriage  paid SI. 50 

(To  secure  this  saving,  mention  this  ad  and  send  cash  with  order.) 

SOCIAL    WORK    TECHNIQUE 

3474  University  Avenue  Los  Angeles 


AUTUMN  BOOKS 

The  December  issue  of  SURVEY 
GRAPHIC  will  include  a  special  section 
devoted  to  authoritative  reviews  of  the 
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while  the  more  specialized  discussions  of 
the  rest  naturally  vary  in  the  extent  to 
which  they  rise  above  the  purely  meth- 
odological. 

The  premises  of  the  social  responsi- 
bility of  business  and  of  the  permanent 
need  for  high  management  talent  and  skill 
are  moderately  well  in  mind  throughout. 
But  they  are  seen  almost  exclusively  as 
operating  within  the  framework  of  capi- 
talistic relationships.  If  one  may  fairly 
criticize  such  a  work  for  not  doing  what 
it  did  not  intend  to  do,  one  may  say  that 
the  outlook  tends  to  be  too  static  despite 
the  note  struck  as  to  "progress"  in  the 
first  essay. 

In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 
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The  book  is,  in  fact,  all  too  indicative 
of  a  certain  complacence  and  acceptance 
of  the  status  quo  as  inevitably  projecting 
into  the  future — a  characteristic  of  even 
the  best  of  our  colleges  of  business  ad- 
ministration. 

At  a  time,  however,  when  throughout 
the  world  wherever  the  institutions  of 
large  scale  capital  operate  directly  or 
indirectly,  economic  institutions  are  being 
subjected  to  the  heaviest  strain  they  have 
known  since  the  industrial  revolution,  one 
ventures  to  think  that  essays  conveying 
the  total  impact  which  these  do,  are  a 
little  bland.  The  hackneyed  phrase  that 
"business  is  business"  was  never  less  a 


fact  than  today.  And  to  teach  business 
as  business  only  (even  with  the  qualifica- 
tions stated)  is  to  mislead  rather  than 
to  lead. 

This  volume  pleads  for  a  new  business 
leadership.  But  it  does  less  than  it  should 
to  articulate  the  philosophy  underlying 
that  leadership  as  it  looks  ahead.  A  sub- 
sequent volume  collating  a  more  organized 
body  of  exploration  on  the  relation  of 
business  to  modern  society  is  suggested 
by  the  present  reviewer  as  a  contribution 
which  the  same  group  of  students  might 
presently  make  to  the  clarifying  of  con- 
temporary thought  on  the  theme  in  hand. 
It  is  possible  that  had  the  editors  con- 
ceived their  task  as  one  of  more  than 
random  sampling,  a  more  impressive  vol- 
ume would  have  resulted. 
New  York  ORDWAY  TEAD 

Power  to  Plan 

THE  MASTER  PLAN,  by  Edward  M.  Bassett. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation.  151  pp.  Price  $2 
postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

AS  the  author  points  out,  planning  with 
"^  the  help  of  a  master  plan — described 
as  "an  easily  changed  instrument  which 
will  show  a  planning  commission  from 
day  to  day  the  progress  it  has  made"- 
will  serve  to  avoid  duplication  and  re- 
building, resulting  in  a  more  livable  com- 
munity to  say  nothing  of  saving  millions 
of  dollars.  The  first  third  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  an  analysis  of  community  land 
planning — more  commonly  called  city 
planning — with  the  remainder  given  over 
to  a  discussion  of  the  master  plan,  its 
need,  purpose,  and  essential  elements. 
The  master  plan  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses at  the  moment  is  a  device  applica- 
ble only  to  those  states  in  the  country 
where  enabling  legislation  has  been 
passed;  hence  perhaps  even  more  impor- 
tant than  theoretical  discussion  are  the 
sections  based  on  the  experience  in  several 
states  where  municipalities  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  power  conferred  on 
them. 

With  the  increasing  realization  by  gov- 
ernmental units — whether  towns,  villages, 
cities,  counties  or  states — of  the  need  for 
coordinating  improvements  compared  with 
the  land,  this  volume  is  especially  timely. 
LOULA  D.  LASKER 

Tale  of  Tailors 

TOMORROW'S  BREAD,  by  Beatrice  Bisno.  Live- 
right.  327  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey 
Midmonthly. 

*~pHIS  book,  which  won  the  Edwin 
*-  Wolf  award  for  the  best  novel  of 
Jewish  interest,  gives  a  vivid  account  of 
industrial  struggle  centered  in  the  life  of 
a  young  Jewish  tailor  in  the  Chicago 
Ghetto.  Sam  Karenski,  his  family,  their 
relatives,  and  the  men  and  women  who 
with  him  are  fighting  for  existence  in  the 
sweatshops,  become  real  people  to  the 
reader.  It  is  a  moving  story,  that  of  the 
tailors  in  and  out  of  their  shops,  their 
patient,  persistent,  but  almost  hopeless 


efforts,  as  they  trudge  the  streets  with 
bundles  of  half-made  clothing,  to  secure  a 
few  cents  more  for  their  stitching.  With 
the  organization  of  the  union,  a  little 
brighter  prospect  was  in  sight.  The  story 
of  the  union,  through  which  Sam  Karen- 
ski  finds  his  own  philosophy  of  labor  and 
of  life,  is  interesting  from  the  historical 
standpoint  and  also  as  a  human  narrative. 
Somehow  there  is  a  lack  of  warmth  in 
the  development  of  the  story,  almost  as 
though  the  author  were  sketching  the 
scenario  for  a  motion  picture,  rather  than 
weaving  together  human  emotions,  atti- 
tudes and  actions  into  a  complete  satisfy- 
ing whole.  Too  often  the  author  stops  to 
comment  as  a  detached  observer  on  the 
changing  philosophy  of  Sam  and  his  de- 
velopment as  a  labor  leader,  which  tends 
to  destroy  the  sense  of  reality  created  by 
the  excellent  dialogue.  Yet  this  reviewer 
finished  the  book  with  appreciation  that 
the  story  of  the  garment  workers'  strug- 
gle had  been  told  and  told  so  convincingly, 
as  a  chapter  of  industrial  and  labor  his- 
tory. Such  a  human  record,  with  all  its 
implications  for  the  modern  labor  move- 
ment, is  too  often  lost  in  the  narrative 
of  United  States  history. 
Washington,  D.  C.  HILDA  W.  SMITH 


Answer  to  Inadequacy 


THE     ^ 
CARE 


[E     COST      OF     ADEQUATE      MEDICAL 
?ARE,  by  Samuel  Bradbury,  M.D.  University 

of  Chicago  Press.   86  pp.    Price  $1   postpaid  of 

Survey  Midmonthly. 

T>  EPEATED  investigations  have  con- 
firmed the  fact  that  millions  of  the 
American  people  are  receiving  entirely 
inadequate  medical  care.  Studies  by  Rog- 
er I.  Lee,  M.D.,  and  Lewis  Webster 
Jones,  Ph.D.,  have  aimed  to  determine 
what  is  adequate  medical  care,  how 
much  and  what  kind  of  medical  care  the 
people  should  receive  in  view  of  the  ad- 
vances and  facilities  of  modern  medicine 
in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease. 
But  what  would  or  should  such  medical 
care  cost? 

This  is  the  theme  of  Dr.  Bradbury's 
little  volume.  Combining  the  data  of  the 
Lee-Jones  report  with  a  typical  table  of 
charges  and  fees  for  all  types  of  medical 
care,  the  author  arrives  at  estimates  of 
$75  per  capita  or  about  $300  per  family 
as  the  cost  of  complete  and  adequate  an- 
nual medical  service. 

But  $300  is  rather  steep  for  the  aver- 
age American  family  income,  especially 
for  the  underprivileged  and  unemployed. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  adequate  medi- 
cal care  at  that  price  can  ever  be  avail- 
able to  all.  This  estimate  of  cost  would 
also  explain  the  present  inadequacy.  The 
answer  to  the  puzzle  is  furnished  by  the 
author  himself,  for  his  estimates  are 
based  on  typical  medical  fees  and  charges 
as  they  obtain  in  private  practice  and  hos- 
pitalization.  Medical  care  for  all  is 
therefore,  the  author  concludes,  out  of 
the  question  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
private  practice  of  medicine.  Perhaps  the 
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solution  is  to  be  sought  in  some  other 
method — perhaps  in  socialized  medicine. 
Studies,  experiments  and  experiences  of 
another  sort  would  seem  to  indicate  this. 
But,  then,  that  is  not  Dr.  Bradbury's 
subject. 

Much  information  is  compressed  in 
this  small  book,  and  the  analyses  of  the 
statistical  data,  tables  and  appendices 
dealing  with  the  costs  of  diseases  per 
case,  per  individual  and  per  family,  make 
the  volume  a  very  valuable  one. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  JOSEPH  SLAVIT,  M.D. 

High   Pressure   Debunking 

THE  BETRAYAL  OF  INTELLIGENCE,  by 
Joseph  Jastrow.  Greenberg.  170  pp.  Price  $1.50 
postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

TT  is  probably  inevitable  that  what  Mr. 

Jastrow  calls  "high-pressure  advertis- 
ing" in  the  field  of  mental  hygiene  should 
be  followed  by  equally  high-pressure  re- 
buttal. His  attack  on  books  concerning 
the  cure  of  certain  ills  of  personality 
which  give  pages  of  advice  as  to  how  to 
live  our  lives  happily  and  effectively  is 
so  full  of  invective  and  scornful  charac- 
terization that  one  hesitates  to  accept  it 
as  objective  criticism.  He  speaks  of 
"books  which  dispense  cheer-truth  and 
near-truth  but  never  mere  truth,"  and  is 
so  handy  with  equally  arresting  phrases 
and  neat  slogans  that,  perhaps  too  readily, 
the  reader  may  class  his  volume  with 
those  he  is  set  to  "debunk." 

There  certainly  is  need  to  urge  reflec- 
tion and  the  use  of  logic;  the  human  rac 
seems  more  than  usually  needy  in  this 
regard.  It  is  a  question  whether  heated 
discussion  is  apt  to  result  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  calm  consideration.  The  author's 
arguments,  however  valid,  seem  to  this 
reviewer  fairly  heated.  James  Thurber 
in  his  laugh-producing  Let  Your  Mind 
Alone  has  found  the  better  way.  And  if 
one  would  be  serious,  the  study  of  what 
growing-up  should  and  sometimes  does 
mean  is  a  constructive  and  positive  attack 
on  the  same  conditions.  Is  it  not  time  to 
deal  with  positives  rather  than  negatives, 
with  adjustment  rather  than  maladjust- 
ment, with  adulthood  rather  than  infan- 
tilisms,  by  means  of  persuasion  and 
exposition  rather  than  assertion  and  con- 
tradiction? ELEANOR  HOPE  JOHNSON 
Hartford,  Conn. 

A  Prison  Doctor  Speaks 

THE  BIG  HOUSE  OF  MYSTERY,  by  Patric 
H.  Weeks,  M.D.  Dorrance.  259  pp.  Price  * 
postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

IN  a  manner  appealing  to  those  who  like 
effortless  entertainment,  Dr.  Week 
recounts  his  experiences  of  eighteen  years 
as  physician  at  the  Indiana  State  Prison 
with  numerous  'case  studies" — so  many, 
in  fact,  that  they  become  a  little  monot- 
onous. 

Although  he  is  warned  in  the  prefac 
that    "this    book    is    not    intended    as    a 
scientific  treatise  on  the  subject  of  crime," 
the  lay   reader  is  apt  to  be  disappointed 


when  he  finds  that  nowhere  does  tne  au- 
thor attempt  to  relieve  his  craving  for 
knowledge  of  crime  motivation.  To  any- 
one professionally  concerned  with  the 
varied  and  complex  problems  of  penal 
institution  administration,  some  of  the 
author's  statements  are  open  to  discus- 
sion. For  example,  he  alludes  to  "flour- 
ishing" prison  industries.  It  is  hard  to 
agree  that  industries  within  state  prison 
walls  are  "flourishing"  when  it  is  known 
that  well  over  half  of  all  prison  inmates 
today  are  in  absolute  idleness. 

Dr.  Weeks  also  mentions  his  institu- 
tion's high  purpose  of  "remoulding  hu- 
man beings  so  that  they  will  have  the 
determination,  the  energy,  to  seek  a  fresh 
start  on  the  outside."  Newspaper  accounts 
of  the  number  of  escapes  from  the  Indi- 
ana State  Prison  within  the  last  five  years 
might  lead  to  a  misunderstanding  as  to 
just  what  kind  of  a  fresh  start  his  state- 
ment refers.  Overcrowded  as  it  is,  the 
Indiana  prison  of  which  Dr.  Weeks 
writes  has  a  Herculean  task  in  instilling 
wholesome  influences. 

True  Crime  Stories,  the  heading  of  one 
of  Dr.  Weeks'  chapters,  might  be  used 
as  the  title  for  the  whole  book.  There  is 
nothing  here  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  formidable  and  practical  problems  of 
dealing  with  prisoners. 

E.  R.  CASS 
The  American  Prison  Association 

What  Is  It? 

MODERN  MOSEY,  by  Myra  Curtis  and  Hugh 
Townshcnd.  Harcourt,  Brace.  291  pp.  Price 
$2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  MiJmmthly. 

T~*HE  object  of  this  American  edition 
of  a  book  by  two  English  followers 
of  J.  M.  Keynes  is  to  describe,  simply 
and  in  outline,  how  a  modern  monetary 
system  works.  The  purpose  is  laudable. 
Monetary  affairs  present  an  extraordi- 
nary maze  to  most  people,  perhaps  never 
more  so  than  at  present  when  there  have 
been  so  many  breaks  with  past  traditions, 
so  many  innovations. 

The  performance,  as  contrasted  with 
the  purpose,  leaves  a  good  deal  to  be 
desired.  While  Modern  Money  has  many 
lucid  paragraphs  and  pages,  it  does  not 
maintain  a  uniformly  high  standard  of 
simple  exposition.  The  treatment  of  multi- 
ple bank  credit  expansion — always  a  diffi- 
cult hurdle — is  particularly  confusing.  No 
clear  distinction  is  made  between  the 
money  of  old  and  modern  money,  and  we 
are  left  without  a  clear  idea  as  to  what 
we  may  expect  of  1938  money  that  we 
could  not  expect  of,  say,  the  1929  model. 
Unneeded  digressions  and  weaknesses  of 
logic  mar  the  book  in  many  places,  and 
misstatements  of  fact  regarding  American 
developments  betray  an  unfamiliarity  with 
events  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

To  some  extent  the  book  bears  the  ap- 
pearance of  haste  in  preparation.  But 
more  fundamentally  than  that,  it  seems  to 
this  reviewer  to  be  impaired  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  immaturity  of  the  Keynesian 
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monetary  philosophy,  and  on  the  other 
hand  by  the  authors'  failure  to  recognize 
the  experimental  character  of  many  re- 
cent innovations.  Symbolical  of  the  un- 
finished state  of  the  modern  monetary 
edifice  is  the  missing  capstone  to  the 
authors'  description  of  what  present-day 
money  is.  Money — say  a  Bank  of  England 
note — is  now  "merely  a  promise  to  pay," 
no  longer  a  claim  upon  gold.  But  if  money 
is  a  promise  to  pay,  it  would  seem  vital 
to  provide  an  intelligible  account  of  what 
it  is  a  promise  to  pay.  The  book  does 
not  give  it. 
New  York  NORRIS  O.  JOHNSON 

Patience  Plus 

COURAGE,  by  Mary  Lindsey.  Button.  176  pp. 
Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

CO  little  is  written  about  the  handi- 
capped that  a  new  book  on  the  sub- 
ject should  be  eagerly  welcomed.  This 
latest  contribution  is  a  mother's  story  of 
her  experiences  with  her  daughter  who, 
from  babyhood,  was  seriously  handi- 
capped by  an  orthopedic  disability.  It  gives 
a  not  unusual  history  of  consultation  with 
one  doctor,  clinic  and  hospital  after  an- 
other, a  realization  of  the  present  limita- 
tions of  medical  science  and  achievement 
of  a  life  of  satisfaction  in  spite  of 
handicap. 

Family  means,  which  made  possible  a 
resort  to  practically  every  known  medical 
aid,  climate  and  manner  of  living,  were 
of  no  avail  in  preventing  long  periods  of 
pain  and  illness  for  this  girl.  The  mother, 
who  assumed  full  responsibility  for  the 
girl's  physical  care  and  training,  showed 
vision  and  courage  enough  to  plan  for  her 
daughter's  education  and  future,  and  to 
help  her  in  attaining  self-reliance.  Even- 
tually the  girl  was  able  to  enter  college 
and  look  forward  to  a  career.  The  mother 
tells  frankly  of  her  own  despair,  her  re- 
sentment against  other  children  who  were 
well  and  strong  and  the  difficulties  she 
faced  in  accepting  the  situation. 

The  story  is  told  simply.  At  points, 
details  of  the  family's  doings  become 
somewhat  tedious  but  they  help  to  empha- 
size the  crippled  girl's  participation  in  the 
life  around  her.  The  book  illustrates  the 
part  that  patience,  understanding  and 
resourcefulness  can  play  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  a  handicapped  child  to  normal 
recreation,  education  and  usefulness. 
New  York  LOUISE  C.  ODENCRANTZ 

Flank   Attack 

LABOR  CZARS,  A  HISTORY  OF  LABOR 
RACKETEERING,  by  Harold  Seidman.  Live- 
riirht.  317  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey 
Midmonthly. 

'  I  *  HIS  book  is  not  primarily  the  study 
of  labor  racketeering  its  title  page 
indicates,  but  a  flank  attack  on  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor.  Mr.  Seidman's 
thesis  is  that  corruption  among  trade 
union  officials  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
AF  of  L  and  its  leadership.  He  implies 
that  industrial  unionism  would  destroy 
dictatorship  and  presumably  corruption, 


and  that  the  hope  for  a  revived  labor 
movement  is  to  be  found  in  a  labor  party 
and  industrial  union  set-up  supported  by 
the  rank-and-file. 

Like  most  liberals,  Mr.  Seidman  great- 
ly overestimates  the  nobility  of  the  ob- 
jectives and  interests  of  the  rank-and-file, 
while  underestimating  the  difficulties  of 
trade  union  management.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  CIO  is  not  a  necessary 
and  desirable  type  of  organization,  but 
only  that  neither  the  officers  of  the  CIO 
nor  the  form  of  organization  will  have 
much  to  do  with  the  amount  and  nature 
of  labor  racketeering. 

Until  the  CIO  appeared  in  1935,  there 
was  so  little  permanent  organization  out- 
side the  AF  of  L  that  nearly  all  labor 
racketeering  was  of  necessity  among  AF 
of  L  unions.  Perhaps  the  AF  of  L  can- 
not clean  its  own  house ;  but  it  is  yet  to 
be  proved  that  without  dictatorship  the 
CIO  can  maintain  order  among  the  rank- 
and-file  in  previously  unorganized  indus- 
tries. A  great  deal,  of  course,  of  what 
Mr.  Seidman  says  about  the  AF  of  L 
is  true,  perhaps  most  of  it,  but  he  offers 
no  evidence  to  show  that  an  industrial 
organization  under  Lewis  will  be  less 
dictatorial  or  even  less  corrupt  than  most 
AF  of  L  unions. 
Wesleyan  University  NORMAN  J.  WARE 

Stimulant  to  Disagreement 

THE  DAY  NURSERY,  by  Ethel  S.  Beer.  Dutton. 
215  pp.  Price  $1.60  postpaid  of  Survey  Mid- 
monthly. 

'  I AHIS  author  is  that  rare  phenomenon, 
a  board  member  who  gives  full  time 
to  one  organization,  in  work  and  in  re- 
lated courses  of  study.  Since  that  organi- 
zation works  with  children  and  their 
families,  the  courses  have  been  varied, 
as  shown  by  the  chapters  on  the  day  nur- 
sery and  education,  psychiatry,  medicine, 
dental  hygiene,  and  social  service.  Other 
subjects  discussed  are  the  nursery  school 
in  the  day  nursery,  staff,  volunteers, 
finances,  the  board. 

Having  long  been  associated  with  the 
one  type  of  organization,  Miss  Beer  can 
give  clearly  the  history  and  changing  em- 
phasis in  the  purpose  of  the  day  nursery 
— though  except  in  rare  cases  her  enthu- 
siasm for  close  attention  to  activities  for 
nursery  children  after  they  have  gradu- 
ated into  school  is  hard  to  share.  The 
nursery  should  be  a  substitute  for  the 
parent  or  parents  only  when  absolutely 
necessary.  The  nursery  child  graduates 
into  school  as  other  children  and  some- 
times has  to  return  to  a  nursery  after 
school  hours  until  called  for  by  his  work- 
ing mother;  but  such  a  situation  is  not 
ideal  and  the  nursery  should  not  expect, 
even  if  it  could,  to  take  the  place  of  set- 
tlement houses  or  other  community  rec- 
reational facilities  for  older  children. 
Miss  Beer's  suggestions  for  follow-up  of 
nursery  children,  in  order  to  count  re- 
sults, are  helpful;  but  this  follow-up 
should  not  tie  the  children  to  the  nursery. 


In  spite  of  the  many  subjects  covered 
there  are  no  chapters  on  intake  and  the 
methods  for  arriving  at  decisions  on  ad- 
missions, nor  on  the  recognition  of  a  nur- 
sery child's  ceasing  to  be  a  nursery  child. 
Intake  is  mentioned  briefly  but  not  with 
the  importance  it  warrants. 

Since  there  is  comparatively  little  pub- 
lished material  on  the  day  nursery,  this 
book  should  be  welcome  if  only  for  stim- 
ulating disagreement.  It  is  not  the  answer 
for  those  who  hope  for  a  satisfying  text- 
book on  day  nurseries,  but  if  it  evokes 
fresh  material  in  the  field  no  one,  surely, 
will  be  more  delighted  than  the  author. 
If  only  all  board  members  were  as  in- 
terested in  their  job! 
New  York  MILDRED  SAWYER 

Useful  Facts 

URBAN  SOCIOLOGY,  by  E.  E.  Muntz.  Mac- 
millan.  742  pp.  Price  $3.75  postpaid  of  Survey 
Midmonthly. 

TPHE  book  is  a  useful  compendium  of 
information  about  some  aspects  of 
urban  communities,  particularly  housing, 
public  health  (including  hospitals,  sani- 
tation, water  supply,  housecleaning,  acci- 
dents), education  and  recreational  facili- 
ties. The  information  is  purely  descrip- 
tive and  fairly  elementary.  There  is  little 
else,  except  a  few  pages  devoted  to  the 
history  of  cities  and  their  location.  No  at- 
tempt is  made  to  transcend  a  purely 
"clerical"  task.  There  certainly  is  no 
sociology  of  urban  centers  included.  For 
this  reason  the  title  of  the  book  is  a  mis- 
nomer. 
Harvard  University  PITIRIM  A.  SOROKIN 

Bitter  Fruit 

THE  FAMILY  AND  THE  DEPRESSION,  by 
Ruth  Shonle  Cavan  and  Katherine  Howland 
Rar.ck.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  208  pp. 
Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

'IpHIS  "before  and  after"  picture  of 
*•  how  a  hundred  Chicago  families 
weathered  the  depression  is  well  drawn. 
The  illustrative  cases  used  are  models 
of  condensed  and  relevant  material  and 
the  quotations  from  clients  add  life  and 
color  to  the  book.  In  the  case  material 
the  effects  of  worry,  discouragement,  fam- 
ily tensions,  neglected  health  and  delayed 
dental  care  are  shown;  as  are  the  effects 
of  moving  from  place  to  place  in  search 
of  cheaper  and  yet  cheaper  quarters;  and 
the  loss  of  status  felt  when  the  first  ap- 
plication for  relief  is  made. 

Modes  of  adjustment  to  the  depression 
varied.  Some  families  modified  their  ac- 
tivities by  resigning  from  clubs,  or  giving 
up  college  plans ;  in  others  the  son  or 
daughter  became  the  chief  wage  earner, 
or  the  family  accepted  relief.  Some  fam- 
ilies attempted  an  escape  from  their  situ- 
ation by  excessive  borrowing,  by  such 
psychological  mechanisms  as  day  dream- 
ing and  living  in  the  past.  There  were  a 
few  cases  of  suicide. 

While  the  general  attitude  towards  the 
depression  was  one  of  docile  acceptance, 
explanations  of  it  differed.  To  some  it 
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was  an  inevitable  catastrophe.  Others  saw 
in  it  religious  or  moralistic  implications. 
To  many  it  was  the  fault  of  the  "bank- 
ers," the  "capitalists"  or  the  "rich";  to 
others  of  '  dirty  politics"  or  "the  war." 

The  public  welfare  agency's  part  in 
effecting  family  adjustments  was  fre- 
quently apparent.  However,  it  was  upon 
this  agency  that  many  families  heaped 
the  blame  for  all  their  fear  and  depriva- 
tion. Its  shortcomings  were  viewed  not 
as  defects  in  a  system  but  as  personal 
affronts.  Work  relief  and  CCC  camps, 
however,  were  generally  approved. 

The  young  people's  tale  was  pathetic — 
no  telephones,  no  money  for  carfare,  club 
dues,  clothes  or  dates.  What  wages  they 
had  were  given  in  the  main  to  their  fam- 
ilies. The  boys  either  remained  at  home, 
discouraged  and  bitter,  or  joined  the  ranks 
of  transients,  hitch-hiking  across  the 
country.  Dissatisfied  girls  stayed  at  home 
with  restricted  social  contacts,  thwarted 
educational  ambitions  and  delayed  mar- 
riages. 

The  findings  of  this  carefully  planned 
and  executed  work,  although  fairly  ob- 
vious, are  undeniable  and  should  serve  as 
groundwork  for  future  studies. 

CLARA  PAUL  PAIGE 
Director  of  Family  Service 
Chicago  Relief  Administration 

Run  of  the  Shelves 

I'HINA  FICHTS  BACK:  Air  AMMICAM  WOMAN 
WITH  THE  EIGHTH  ROUTE  ARMY,  by  Agnes 
Smedley.  Vanguard.  282  pp.  Price  $2.50  )K>st- 
paid  of  Surtrj  Midmonlhly. 

THIS  is  the  stirring  diary  of  an  American 
newspaper  woman  who  between  August 
1937  and  January  1938  shared  the  tri- 
umphs, the  disappointments,  the  faith  and 
the  hardships  of  her  "beloved  brothers 
and  comrades"  in  China's  "Red  Army." 

LAHOR'S  PROGRESS  AND  SOME  BASIC 
LABOR  PROBLEMS,  by  Harry  A.  MillU  and 
Royal  E.  Montgomery.  McGraw-Hill.  584  pp. 
Price  $3.75  postpaid  of  Surrey  MidmontUy. 

THIS  book  is  the  first  of  three  volumes 
on  the  subject  of  labor,  and  also  the  first 
of  a  new  series  of  publications  on  busi- 
ness and  economics  which  will  emphasize 
"the  changing  relationship  between  gov- 
ernment and  business."  The  second  vol- 
ume will  be  on  Labor's  Risks  and  Social 
Insurance,  the  third  on  Organized  Labor. 

WERE  WE  G I' INF. A  PIGS?  by  the  Can  of 
1938,  University  Highschool.  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. Holt.  303  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  Sur- 
vey Midmottthly. 

FIFTY-FIVE  young  people  here  collaborate 
in  describing  their  six-year  experience, 
from  the  seventh  through  the  twelfth 
grade,  in  a  progressive  school.  The  school 
had  a  flexible  program,  developed  co- 
operatively by  pupils  and  teachers,  with 
a  wide  range  of  choice  in  subjects,  ma- 
terials and  methods  of  study.  There  were 
no  examinations  in  the  generally  accepted 
sense,  and  no  marks.  A  good  time  seems 
to  have  been  had  by  all,  and  the  young 
authors  express  general  satisfaction  with 
the  plan  and  product  of  the  program. 

In  answering 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  RENT  OR  SALE 


SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA.  House  for  sale 
iinfvirnished  or  rent  beautifully  furnished. 
6  master  bedrooms,  dre.ssingroom.  5  baths, 
large  sleeping  porch :  4  mnid's  rooms  with 
running  water,  1  bath ;  library,  living,  din- 
ing, billiard  rooms,  large  entrance  hall,  2 
lavatories,  pantry,  kitchen,  laundry,  dining- 
sittinE  room.  2-car  garage,  cold-laid  tennis 
court.  3%  acres  on  high  point  looking  directly 
up  the  valley  60  miles  to  a  6,500'  mountain, 
across  valley  and  mesa  130  miles  to  snow- 
capped 11,000'  peaks,  to  sea  an  island  90  miles 
•t  times.  Near  Francis  W.  Parker  School.  In- 
formation, photoEraphs,  plans  on  request.  Mrs. 
Clara  Sturges  Johnson,  26  East  93rd  Street, 
New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Settlement  boys'  worker  desires  position  in  boys' 
work.  Seven  years  in  Settlements,  twelve 
summers  in  Boys'  Camps.  7527  Survey. 


Housekeeper,  Dietitian,  with  executive  ability ; 
institution  and  school  experience :  typing ; 
wishes  connection.  Can  assume  responsibility. 
7531  Survey. 


JUNIOR  BOYS'  WORKER.  Six  years  experience 
in  Settlement  Houses  and  private  institutions. 
Graduate  Arts  and  Crafts  School  and  Boy 
Scout  University.  Executive  ability  to  handle 
volunteer  workers.  Available  now.  7532 
Survey. 


Successful  executive,  excellent  references,  AASW 
member,  several  years  experience  public  and 
private  social  work,  available  for  suitable 
position  preferably  institutional.  7533  Survey. 


LITERARY  SERVICE 


.Special  article*,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re* 
search,  revision,  bibliographies,  ttc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  HUREAU.  (1C 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PAMPHLETS  AND   PERIODICALS 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  18.00 
a  year.  50  West  50  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SUPPLYING   INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  INC. 

Grocerin 

Hudson    and   North   Moor*   Streets 
New  York 


RATES 

Classified  A  dvertising 

Display 30c    per    line 

Non-display      .       .       .       .       5c  per  word 

Minimum   Charge     .      (1.00   per   insertion 

Discount*     .       .       5%  on  three  insertions 

CASH  WITH  ORDER 

Survey  Midmonthly 
112  E.  19th  Street        New  York 


Two  Interesting  Openings 

ASSISTANT   EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 

Member  A.A.S.W.,  research- 
minded,  with  case-work  training 
and  community  organization  ex- 
perience, will  have  opportunity 
for  rapid  advancement. 


PUBLIC     RELATIONS     SECRETARY 

College  graduate,  with  social  work 
background,  editorial  and  publicity 
experience,  and  ability  to  promote 
sound  financing  through  dignified 
interpretation  of  program,  will 
have  full-time  staff  position. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  DAY  NURSERIES,  INC. 

122  East   22nd  Street,  New  York  City 


FEDERAL    THEATRE 
PROJECT  FOR 
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ADMINISTRATION 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic,  National,  International 


National  Red  Cross 


THE    AMERICAN    NATIONAL    RED    CROSS— 

Administered  through  National  Headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  three  Branch 
Offices  in  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  There  are  3711  local 
chapters  organized  mostly  on  a  county  basis 
Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are:  Disaster 
Relief,  Civilian  Relief,  First  Aid  and  Life 
Saving,  Home  and  Farm  Accident  Preven- 
tion Service,  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the 
Sick,  Junior  Red  Cross,  Nursing  Service 
Nutrition  Service.  Public  Health  Nursing, 
Volunteer  Service  and  War  Service. 

Industrial   Democracy 

LEAGUE    FOR    INDUSTRIAL    DEMOCRACY— 

Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  problems 
of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the   Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not— 
why  not? 
Rates   are 
thirty   cents 
per  line 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
INC.— IB  West  16th  Street,  New  York.  A 
national  organization  for  research  and  field 
service.  Activities  include :  assistance  to  state 
and  local  agencies  in  organizing  activities 
and  promoting  legislation  ;  research  in  legis- 
lation, vocations,  statistics,  and  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  blind  ;  maintenance  of  a 
reference  lending  library.  M.  C.  Migel,  Presi- 
dent;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  General  Director ;  130  E.  22nd  St., 
New  York.  Departments:  Charity  Organiza- 
tion, Consumer  Credit  Studies,  Delinquency 
and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies,  Library, 
Recreation,  Social  Work  Interpretation, 
Social  Work  Year  Book,  Statistics,  Surveys. 
The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and 
inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant results  of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent 
upon  request. 


Case    Work 

FAMILY  SELECTION  ON  A  FEDERAL 
RECLAMATION  PROJECT,  by  Marie 
Jasny.  Social  Research  Report  No.  5. 
Prepared  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration,  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  and  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  From  the  de- 
partment, Washington,  D.  C. 

The  procedure  by  which  146  families 
were  selected  for  settlement  on  a  Califor- 
nia irrigation  project  in  1927,  and  the 
reasons  for  instability  and  for  success  or 
failure  of  the  colonists  who  still  remain. 

INTRODUCTORY  COURSE  IN  CASE 
WORK.  American  National  Red  Cross, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A  1938  edition  of  the  manual  used  as 
a  study  text  by  Red  Cross  chapters,  par- 
ticularly for  training  volunteer  workers. 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  CASE 
WORK  AND  GROUP  WORK  IN  THE 
INTERESTS  OF  INDIVIDUALS,  by 
Margaret  Svendsen.  Presented  at  the  Min- 
nesota State  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
Price  15  cents  from  the  Emanuel  Cohen 
Center,  909  Elwood  Avenue  North,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Crime 

CULTURE  CONFLICT  AND  CRIME,  by 
Thorsten  Sellin.  116  pp.  A  report  of  the 
subcommittee  on  delinquency  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Personality  and  Culture,  Social 
Science  Research  Council.  Price  $1  from 
the  council,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

A  scientific  treatise  on  the  etiology  of 
abnormal  conduct,  contemplating  the  role 
of  culture  conflicts  in  the  motivation  of 
crime. 


WOMEN  AND  GIRL  OFFENDERS  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS,  by  Herbert  C.  Par- 
sons and  Beatrice  S.  Stone.  48  pp.  A  re- 
port of  a  committee  formed  by  Mrs.  Robert 
F.  Herrick.  Price  35  cents  from  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Child  Council,  Inc.,  41  Mount 
Vernon  Street,  Boston. 

After  three  years  of  study  and  discus- 
sion, Mrs.  Herrick's  committee  presents 
this  interpretation  of  the  problems  pre- 
sented in  Five  Hundred  Delinquent  Wom- 
en by  Sheldon  and  Eleanor  T.  Glueck, 


THE  PAMPHLET  SHELF 


with       specific       recommendations       for 
change  in  penal  procedures. 

Health 

TWENTY  YEARS  OF  STERILIZATION 
IN  CALIFORNIA,  by  Paul  Popenoe  and 
E.  S.  Gosney.  Human  Betterment  Founda- 
tion. Price  25  cents  from  the  foundation, 
Pasadena,  Calif. 

The  story  of  California's  comparative- 
ly long  experience  with  eugenic  sterili- 
zation. 

DIPHTHERIA  MORTALITY  AND  MOR- 
BIDITY IN  PITTSBURGH,  by  Mildred 
Stahl  Fletcher.  Bureau  of  Social  Research, 
Federation  of  Social  Agencies  of  Pittsburgh 
and  Allegheny  County,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Price 
25  cents  from  the  federation. 

A  study  of  diphtheria  in  Pittsburgh, 
apropos  of  the  immunization  campaign 
against  that  disease  now  being  carried 
on  by  the  Pittsburgh  Bureau  of  Child 
Welfare. 

SOCIAL  SERVICES  AND  VENEREAL 
DISEASE:  Inquiry  into  Measures  of  Re- 
habilitation of  Prostitutes.  League  of  Na- 
tions Publication,  1938,  IV,  1.  Price  30 
cents  from  International  Documents  Ser- 
vice, Columbia  University  Press,  2960 
Broadway,  New  York. 

A  study  and  discussion  of  the  use  of 
the  social  services  in  combination  with 
treatment  at  venereal  disease  clinics. 

CITIZENS  COMMITTEE  FOR  PLANNED 
PARENTHOOD.  The  American  Birth  Con- 
trol  League,  576  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

A  question  and  answer  booklet  on  the 
aims  and  methods  of  this  recently  formed 
special  committee. 

THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  SYPHILIS  BY  THE 
GENERAL  PRACTITIONER,  by  Joseph 
Earl  Moore,  M.D.  Supplement  No.  5.  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  helpful  booklet  on  diagnosis  for  the 
use  of  the  physician. 

NURSING  EDUCATION  IN  MINNESO- 
TA, report  prepared  by  Louise  Muller  for 
the  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Education, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A  thorough  study  of  the  educational 
facilities  available  to  nurses  in  Minne- 


sota, particularizing  for  one  state  some 
needs  and  problems  evident  in  many 
parts  of  the  country. 

PROGRAM  FOR  LOCAL  TUBERCULO- 
SIS ASSOCIATIONS.  Prepared  by  Mur- 
ray A.  Auerbach  for  National  Conference 
of  Tuberculosis  Secretaries,  from  state 
tuberculosis  associations. 

A  brief  handbook  outlining  procedures 
and  projects  involved  in  a  well-rounded 
program  of  activities  for  local  tubercu- 
losis associations. 

TUBERCULOSIS  CLINIC  MANUAL,  by 
Herbert  R.  Edwards,  M.D.  57  pp.  Price 
50  cents  from  the  National  Tuberculosis  As- 
sociation, 50  West  50  Street,  New  York. 

A  report  of  the  association's  commit- 
tee on  clinic  standards  outlining  modern 
procedures  and  practices. 

COUGHS  AND  COLDS,  adapted  from  Con- 
sumers Union  reports.  Price  5  cents  from 
Consumers  Union  of  United  States,  Inc., 
55  Vandam  Street,  New  York. 

On  colds,  purported  remedies  and 
panaceas. 


Welfare    Administration 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  ON  PERSONNEL,  pre- 
pared by  the  American  Public  Welfare  As- 
sociation. 5  pp.  Price  10  cents  from  the 
association,  1313  East  60  Street,  Chicago. 

A  list  of  publications  concerning  per- 
sonnel problems  and  standards  in  public 
and  private  agencies. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  MON- 
TANA POOR  LAW,  by  Fredric  R.  Vee- 
der.  131  pp.  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
Chicago.  Price  $1. 

A  history  of  public  aid  in  a  state  sud- 
denly turned  about  from  facing  unlimited 
opportunities  and  resources  to  wasteland 
and  vast  unemployment. 

DALLAS  WELFARE  SURVEY.  The  Amer- 
ican Public  Welfare  Association,  1313 
East  60  Street,  Chicago.  Price  $1. 

A  study  of  welfare  needs  and  stand- 
ards in  the  Texas  city  and  recommenda- 
tions for  improvement. 
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SURVEY    ASSOCIATES    INC. 

Publication  and  Editorial  Office: 
112  East  19  Street,  New  York,  X   Y. 

IV KY  MIDMOMIII.Y— Monthly— J(3  a  year 
SIR\KY  GRAPHIC— Monthly— $3  a  year 
SUBSCRIPTION  TO  BOTH — £5  a  year. 
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I  have  so  many  things  to  do  I  am  going 
to  bed. — Savoyard  proverb. 

•  I  want  to  talk  to  the  man  who  has  charge 
of  human  emotions. — Relief  client  at  office  of 
Indiana  State  H'eljare  Department. 

•  Minorities  would  be  no  world  problem  at 
all  if  it  were  not  for  another  modern  ailment 
—acute     nationalism. — The     United     States 

Democracy  has  defeated  autocracy.  Mili- 
tarism is  overcome  .  .  .  the  longed-for  age  ol 
'humanity  is  dawning. — THOMAS  G.  MASARYK, 
^October  19,  1918,  announcing  principles  lor 
'the  foundation  of  the  Czechoslovak  republic. 

Sex,  safe  driving  and  table  manners  all 
need  to  be  taught  somewhere,  but  the  schools 
have  a  limited  amount  of  time  and  they  re- 
quire all  the  lime  they  have  to  develop  the 
minds  of  their  students. — ROBERT  M.  HUTCH- 
INS,  president,  t  niversity  of  Chicago,  in  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post. 

Let  anyone  sign  his  name  anyway  he 
wishes  to.  But  there  ought  to  be  a  law  to 
compel  him  to  print  or  typewrite  it  also.  And 
:i  who  sign  letters  without  indicating 
whether  they  are  Mrs.  or  Miss  should  be 
heavily  fined  and  sometimes  imprisoned. — 
Editorial.  \etc  York  Times. 

•  ny  of  our  legislators  still  talk  in  terms 
<s  and  if  you   (social  workers)   are  to 

be  understood  you  must  talk  their  language — 
by  that  I  mean  that  you  must  be  articulate 
as  IM  the  long-run  political  consequences  of 
your  social  aims. — RALPH  E.  JENNEY  in  presi- 
dential address  to  the  California  Conference 
of  Social  Work. 


So  They  Say 

Father's  here  for  his  Ph.D., 

Mother's  studying  canning: 
Sister's  in  New  College  now 

Learning  Community  Planning. 
Brother  John's  in  Horace  Mann, 

Little  Jane's  in  Spcyer. 
And  Baby  goes  to  Nursery  School, 

\Vheic  they  feed  and  dry  her! 
Teachers  College  keeps  them  moving, 

Going  through  their  paces; 
All  they  have  in  common  now 

Are  six  briefcases. 

— JOSEPHINE    WRIGHT    in     Recollections    of 
Teachers  College  (Columbia  University). 

•  The  dictators  are  all  spoiled  children  and 
they   will   go  on   asking  for  more   until   they 
die. — PHYLLIS  BOTTOME,  English  novelist. 

•  In   all   this   suddenly   revealed   purpose  to 
launch    an    almost   unlimited   armament   pro- 
gram it  would  be  a  swell   idea  to  keep  out 
shirts  on. — GEN.   HUGH   S.   JOHNSON,   news- 
paper columnist. 

•  Fascism  is  the  neurosis  of  a  maladjusted 
social  order  and  a  maladjusted  world.   It  can- 
not be  cured  by  bloodletting.    It  can  only  he 
cured  as  the  dominant  powers  in  the  world 
are  willing  to  cure  themselves. — Editorial  in 
Common  Sense. 

•  The    first   characteristic   of   American    life 
as  it  relates  to  children — which  becomes  ap- 
parent in  a  cursory  lurvey — is  its  inequality: 
an  inequality  based  not  alone  on  differences 
in  individual  capacity,  aptitudes  and  habits, 
but  what  is  more  important,  on  differences  in 
economic  opportunity. — KATHARINE  LENROOT, 
Chief,  US.  Children's  Bureau. 


•  Nationalism  is  an  infantile  disease.    It  is 
the  measles  of  mankind. — ALBERT  EINSTEIN. 

•  What's  a  sadder  sight  in  the  field  of  gov- 
ernment than  a  band  of  hard  realities  ganging 
up  on  a  dream. — Detroit  News. 

•  A  radical  is  one  whose  inclinations  and  be- 
liefs are  liberal  but  whose  methods  are  badly 
thought  out  and  if  put  into  practice  would 
not  work. — PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT. 

•  Social  workers  love  to  talk.  ...  He  (Harry 
L.  Hopkins)    undresses  his   remarks  to  that 
intellectual  nudity  common  among  sociology 
and  psychology  professors. — FLETCHER  KNEHEL 
in  Ken. 

•  One  ought  to  approach  a  new  book  as  one 
approaches  a  new  country,  with  curiosity  and 
expectation,  not  wanting  to  find  only  what  one 
knows  and  likes,  but  with  the  zest  for  learn- 
ing  about   something   new. — PEARL    BUCK    in 
1 'he  Journal  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation. 

•  The  genius  of  democracy  lies  in  its  ability 
to  reduce  the  problem  of  the  masses  to  its 
component  parts  of  individual  needs  and  de- 
sires and  to  solve  the  problem  on  that  front. 
— CHARLES   W.  TAUSSIG,   industrialist;  chair- 
man advisory  council.  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration. 

•  In  the  subject  of  penology,  no  less  than 
in   any  other  branch   of  the   social   sciences, 
we  can  find  no  substitute  for  truth,  nor  can 
we  can  fail  to  face  facts.  We  cannot  solve  the 
long    standing    and    perplexing    problems    of 
crime    by   strong    language   or    prejudice   or 
ignorance. — SANFORD   BATES  to  the  National 
Conference    of   Social   Work. 
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Human  Stakes 


Fitzpatrick    in    St.    Louis    Past-Dispatch 


TO  MAKE  THAT  LAST)  /\       ono^! 
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TIGHT 


Berryman   in    Washington  Star 


Fitzpatrick    in   St.   Lonis   Post-Dispatch 
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Relief  in  November  1938 

By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


IN  these  United  States,  with  winter  just  around  the  cor- 
ner, a  sum  in  excess  of  $258,748,000  is  being  expended 
each  month  for  public  relief  of  one  kind  or  another, 
reaching  into  more  than  6,500,000  American  homes,  touch- 
ing the  lives  of  some  21  million  persons.  These  round  figures 
convey  first,  a  sense  of  shock  that  after  all  the  years  of  wrest- 
ling with  depression-born  distress  the  need  is  still  so  great ; 
second,  a  sense  of  satisfaction  that  so  large  a  sum  is  being 
directed  by  more  or  less  orderly  procedures  to  meet  the  con- 
tinuing need.  It  is  at  that  point  that  most  of  us  stop  think- 
ing about  relief  and  go  back  to  worrying  about  the  Euro- 
pean situation,  the  fall  elections  and  the  football  prospects. 

The  trouble  with  these  round  figures  is  that  they  are 
round ;  they  carry  no  picture  of  the  peaks  and  valleys  which 
they  encompass.  Take  the  figures  apart  even  a  little  and  the 
true  topography  of  relief-land  begins  to  emerge.  First  to 
show  itself  is  WPA,  towering  with  a  monthly  expenditure 
of  $149,200,000.  Far  below  it,  but  mounting  steadily  are 
"the  categories,"  the  social  security  services  for  the  aged,  de- 
pendent children  and  the  blind  with  expenditures  of  $42,- 
615,000.  Back  of  these  two  peaks  is  general  relief,  a  relative 
valley,  with  $36,863,000. 

Now  $36,863,000  is  no  mean  sum,  but  it  too  is  round. 
Take  it  apart  and  you  find  that  $19,917,444  of  it  is  added 
up  by  only  three  states,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Illi- 
nois. Bring  in  California  and  Michigan  and  you  have  $25,- 
035,111,  leaving  only  $11,827,889  as  the  total  expenditure 
for  direct  relief  in  forty-three  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  These  figures  are  of  July,  the  last  month  for 
which  full  data  are  available,  but  we  know  that  since  that 
month  VVPA  and  the  categories  have  risen;  general  relief 
has  become  a  deeper  valley. 

It  is  not  possible  to  generalize  very  much  about  what  is 
going  on  in  that  valley  where  state  and  local  responsibility 
are  without  benefit  of  federal  funds.  No  one  really  knows 
the  whole  story.  Only  in  time  of  crisis,  as  in  Cleveland 
last  summer,  does  local  relief  become  news,  temporarily. 
Then  something  else  comes  along  and  the  acute  situation 
shakes  down  to  chronic.  In  fact  a  depressing  aspect  of  the 
whole  "business  of  relief,"  apart  from  WPA  and  the  cate- 
gories, is  a  growing  public  willingness  to  accept  it  as  the 
inevitable  even  the  proper  way  of  life  for  the  unem- 
ployed. "Nobody  cares  any  more  but  'us,'  "  said  a  social 
worker  in  a  midwest  city,  "and  we  seem  to  be  helpless 


to  do  anything  but  take  in  each  other's  moral  indignation." 
In  an  effort  to  discover  something  of  what  is  happen- 
ing in  the  shadowy  valley  of  relief  where  at  least  1,644,000 
families  are  known  to  exist,  the  editors  of  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  queried  a  number  of  informed  people  all  over  the 
country.  The  editors  did  not  ask  these  people  for  figures 
to  be  tabulated  but  for  an  informal  ofT-the-record  sizing 
up  of  the  situation  as  they  saw  it  in  their  respective  com- 
munities, "just  as  you  would  tell  it  to  us  if  we  could  drop 
in  on  you  for  half  an  hour."  Their  prompt  and  generous 
response  has  made  this  article  possible. 

THOUGH  no  general  picture  can  be  drawn  of  conditions 
as  they  exist  now  in  November  1938,  a  few  elements 
appear  from  this  country-wide  correspondence  to  be  fairly 
constant.  In  most  places,  in  spite  of  increased  WPA  quotas, 
the  relief  rolls  are  up,  sharply,  over  this  time  last  year.  Some 
tendency  to  stabilize  relief  rolls  is  evident,  attributable  it 
seems  to  three  factors:  increased  WPA  employment,  rigid 
policy  on  closing  and  opening  cases  on  account  of  lack  of 
funds,  pick  up  in  private  employment. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  chronic  shortage  of  funds  every- 
where, a  persisting  hand-to-mouth  policy  and  in  many  places 
a  fair  case  of  jitters  as  to  the  winter's  outlook.  In  a  few 
places,  notably  New  York,  where  a  sales  tax  finances  a 
pay-as-you-go  policy,  relief  authorities  are  not  too  down- 
hearted, but  quickly  qualify  their  faint  optimism,  ".  .  .  but 
we've  got  our  fingers  crossed."  The  same  attitude  is  found 
where  bond  issues  can  be  used  to  finance  relief  deficits, 
"Under  control  at  the  moment,  but  ...  if  ...  but  .  .  ." 

As  to  the  coverage  of  need  in  a  given  community  there 
is  no  single  answer.  In  cities  where  applicants  are  accepted 
on  the  basis  of  their  need,  with  no  other  limitation,  there 
seems  to  be  fairly  good  coverage,  particularly  if  state  funds 
are  available.  But  where  the  basis  of  acceptance  is  not  the 
need  of  the  applicant  but  the  cash  on  hand — if  any — there 
is  no  such  thing  as  coverage.  "All  we  know  about  covering 
the  need  is  that  we  aren't  covering  it." 

The  same  rule  governs  adequacy  of  allowances.  Where 
individual  budgeted  need  is  the  measure,  with  deficit  financ- 
ing to  meet  the  total  costs,  allowances  are,  well,  not  really 
adequate  to  a  decent  way  of  life — relief  is  never  that — 
but  they  seem  adequate  in  comparison  with  those  in  com- 
munities where  a  lump  sum  is  appropriated  and  then 
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stretched  to  cover  the  greatest  possible  number  of  cases, 
and  devil  take  the  hindmost.  In  such  communities  the  mys- 
tery of  how  people  exist  on  their  relief  allowances  is  ex- 
ceeded only  by  the  mystery  of  how  others  exist  without 
them.  In  individual  budgets  the  greatest  gap  is  the  item  for 
shelter.  Most  places — with  many  honorable  exceptions — 
simply  wash  out  consideration  of  rent  and  let  nature  take 
its  course,  or  reduce  it  to  a  figure  so  unrealistic  as  to  be 
meaningless. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  effect  of  the  security  ser- 
vices on  local  relief  rolls — some  effect  certainly,  especially 
in  respect  to  aid  to  dependent  children.  But  no  clear  answer 
is  possible  either  in  terms  of  people  or  of  dollars  and  cents. 
The  services  seem  to  have  uncovered  new  areas  of  need 
rather  than  to  have  reached  the  big  undifferentiated  general 
relief  area.  Conclusions  as  to  the  effect  of  unemployment 
compensation  on  relief  are  pretty  much  limited  as  yet  to 
"We  only  know  it  would  have  been  much  worse  without 
it."  The  best  documented  figures  now  available  are  those 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Assistance  which 
cautiously  and  with  reservations,  estimates  a  saving  of  about 
$5  million  for  the  first  seven  months — January  through 
July — of  benefit  payments. 

With  the  growing  indifference  of  the  public  to  the  hu- 
man aspects  of  the  direct  relief  problem,  accepted  reluct- 
antly as  permanent  and  hopeless,  is  a  sense  of  utter  confu- 
sion over  the  whole  business,  WPA,  categories,  and  what 
have  you.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taxpayer,  all  are  "reliefers." 

Presumably  they  must  be  kept  alive,  but .  Many  com- 

•  petent  observers  fear  that  after  the  elections  there  will  be 
a  sharp  reaction  against  the  cost  of  relief — -relief  meaning 
everything — with  direct  relief  taking  the  brunt. 

The  idea  that  the  clients  themselves  could  or  would  fig- 


ure effectively  in  opposing  reaction  is  not  supported  by  cur- 
rent reports.  WPA  seems  to  have  drawn  off  the  protesting 
element  and  left  a  relatively  inarticulate  group  who  take 
it  as  it  comes.  They  grumble  individually  but  without  the 
force  of  numbers  or  organization.  There  still  are  pressure 
groups  in  the  largest  cities  but  their  leadership  changes 
constantly  and  they  lack  the  vigor  and  drive  of  a  year  or 
two  ago.  "In  a  way  perhaps  the  social  workers  are  re- 
sponsible for  this,"  comments  a  correspondent.  "They  have 
explained  so  long  and  so  patiently  that  nothing  can  be 
done  because  there  isn't  any  money,  that  the  clients  have 
come  to  believe  it." 

The  intimation  from  Washington  that  WPA  is  about 
to  contract,  certainly  that  it  will  not  expand  further,  fills 
social  workers  with  apprehension.  The  vast  numbers  that 
it  has  taken  from  relief  rolls  have  not  exhausted  by  any 
means,  except  in  smaller  places,  the  list  of  employables  on 
relief,  especially  white-collar  folk.  Any  arbitrary  or  blanket 
cut  in  WPA  would  throw  great  numbers  back  onto  the 
precarious  mercies  of  direct  relief.  What  everybody  knows 
but  no  one  can  prove  is  that  a  growing  employer  prejudice 
against  "reliefers,"  one  and  all,  will  slow  up  placement  in 
private  employment  to  an  extent  that  the  "higher-ups"  in 
Washington  do  not  realize  or  at  least  admit.  "God  help 
us  this  winter  if  WPA  cuts  down.  The  people  have  no 
place  to  go  but  relief,  and  relief  has  nothing  to  give  them." 

This  then  is  the  present  picture  of  "the  business  of  relief" 
so  far  as  it  can  be  drawn  from  Survey  Midmonthly's  in- 
formed correspondents.  Because  every  local  situation  is  dif- 
ferent, let  us  attempt  a  brief  close-up  of  various  cities  and 
a  few  states,  beginning  in  New  England,  swinging  south, 
then  up  through  the  middle  of  the  country  and  west  to  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


All  Around  the  Country 


BACK  EAST 


Boston — The  direct  relief  load  is  about 
2500  cases  below  last  fall.  The  need 
seems  fairly  well  covered,  with  clothing 
and  medical  care  the  outstanding  defi- 
ciencies. About  a  third  of  the  relief 
funds  of  private  agencies  go  to  supple- 
ment public  allowances  and  WPA  wages. 
Most  of  the  employables  on  direct  re- 
lief are  white-collar  folk;  the  remainder 
probably  unemployable  by  any  standard. 
The  security  services  have  had  a  marked 
effect  on  the  rolls  particularly  in  respect 
to  the  aged.  There  is  considerable  grum- 
bling over  the  continuing  cost  of  local 
relief  in  the  face  of  large  federal  expen- 
ditures. Employer  prejudice  against 
WPA  workers  is  rising.  "They  come  to 
us  with  so  many  mind  hazards  that  they 
are  no  good  to  us."  Clients  are  not  no- 
ticeably restive — never  have  been. 

New  Haven,  Conn. — Direct  relief  is 
up  over  last  year  by  about  730  cases. 
WPA  expenditures  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  1938  were  down  by  $482,229, 
"because  our  city  has  not  been  too  enter- 
prising and  generous  in  setting  up  local 


projects."  Relief  allowances  are  "without 
question  minimum,"  but  probably  not 
"grossly  inadequate."  Rent  and  utilities 
are  the  "least  admirable"  items.  Social 
security  services  have  had  no  appreci- 
able effect  on  direct  relief.  The  clients 
seem  to  be  just  "taking  it." 

New  York  City — Direct  relief  has 
been  relieved  the  past  two  months  by 
the  transfer  of  21,000  cases  to  WPA. 
The  city's  employment  index  is  rising  and 
the  improvement  is  being  reflected  slight- 
ly in  relief.  During  the  first  three  weeks 
in  October  the  Department  of  Welfare 
closed  more  cases  than  it  opened.  Last 
year's  peak  load  came  in  December  with 
177,572  cases;  this  year's,  so  far,  in  Feb- 
ruary with  187,117.  August's  load  of 
167,461  was  reduced  to  about  160,000  in 
September.  Social  workers  seem  to  feel 
that  need  is  being  fairly  well  covered  and 
that  with  the  usual  ifs  and  buts  there 
should  be  no  severe  suffering  this  winter. 
The  greatest  budget  inadequacy,  the 
clothing  item,  is  slowly  improving  thanks 
to  WPA  production  and  purchases. 
About  7000  cases  have  been  transferred 
to  aid  to  dependent  children.  Unemploy- 
ment compensation  in  relation  to  relief 


cannot  be  measured  directly.  From  Feb- 
ruary 5  to  September  10,  some  6000 
applications  for  relief  were  rejected  be- 
cause of  benefits;  9100  active  cases  were 
closed  because  benefits,  accumulated 
earlier,  began  to  be  paid ;  and  2700  cases 
were  opened  because  benefits  had  ex- 
pired. 

No  one  will  hazard  a  guess  as  to  how 
many  employables  are  still  on  direct  re-? 
lief;  a  majority  probably  are  white-col- 
lar folk.  Client  pressures  are  constant 
but  orderly.  Employer  prejudice  is  evi- 
dent not  only  against  WPA  workers  but 
against  "all  these  people  on  relief." 

Nassau  County,  N.  Y.— The  case 
load  figures  have  ranged  from  400  to 
1000  per  month  above  last  year.  The 
budget  has  been  exceeded  and  about 
$500,000  must  be  borrowed  to  last  out 
the  year.  Next  year's  budget  probably 
will  be  fixed  at  this  year's  actual  expen- 
ditures. "Coverage  of  need  in  the  coun- 
ty is  believed  to  be  fairly  complete  and 
family  budgets  fairly  adequate."  Public 
opinion  on  WPA  seems  to  be  mixed,  with 
definite  employer  prejudice:  "They  get 
out  of  the  swing  of  real  work  and  have 
too  many  grievances."  Clients  are  quiet. 
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"Prf>sure  organizations,  clamorous  in 
earlier  days,  seem  to  have  collapsed. 
Onr  would  like  to  believe  that  this  is 
due  to  more  adequate  relief,  more  justly 
administered."  Although  probably  half 
of  the  large  increase  in  old  age  assistance 
and  aid  to  dependent  children  the  past 
year  represented  transfers  from  direct 
relief  the  "new  unemployed"  more  than 
filled  their  places.  Unemployment  com- 
pensation is  still  too  "mixed"  to  be 
measured  as  a  factor. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.— The  August  load  of 
18,045  cases  was  60  percent  over  August 
1937.  WPA  has  not  expanded  as  it  has 
elsewhere,   because   of    lack   of   projects. 
Both  coverage  of  need  and  size  of  allow- 
ances  appear  to  be   "better   than   most" 
in  comparable  cities  in  other  states,  but 
"in    comparison    with   cost    of    living   we 
can't  be  proud."  Welfare  officials  antici- 
pate a  sharp  increase  in  the  present  high 
ase  load,  though  this  may  be  modified 
,•  improved   business  conditions  and  by 
mployment  on  several  large  PWA  proj- 
L-ts.  "Relief  is  just  taken  for  granted  in 
uffalo,    with    neither   public   nor   client 
ery  excited  about  it." 

Vew  Jersey — Since  state  financial 
articipation — about  75  percent  of  the  re- 
ef bill — is  not  accompanied  by  state 
tandard-setting  the  relief  picture,  mu- 
icipaliry  by  municipality,  is  very  spotty, 
'here  are  no  very  recent  figures  on  the 
otal  case  load,  but  from  January  to 
larch  it  rose  from  74,300  to  87,100. 
Tien  WPA  increases  and  seasonal  em- 
loyment  induced  a  downward  trend, 
[owever,  in  Trenton  the  October  load 
ras  50  percent  over  October  1937,  and 
increases  during  the  coming  months  are 
xpected  all  over  the  state.  "WPA  has 
ot  begun  to  make  the  anticipated  reduc- 
on  in  the  relief  load,  about  80  percent 
f  which  is  believed  to  be  employable." 
'ailure  of  CCC  to  take  eligibles — 
900  applications  for  a  quota  of  1900 — 
las  been  a  factor  in  rising  local  relief 
-osts.  The  legislature  diverted  $10,020,- 
DO  from  various  state  funds  for  relief, 
ut  actual  commitments  to  September 
mounted  to  $15,569,710.  The  bill  for 
te  year  will  probably  run  to  $23,750,000. 
Tie  attitude  of  the  legislature  toward 
uch  a  deficit  is  unpredictable.  The  most 
rticulate  opposition  to  relief  and  WPA 
*  that  of  employers  paying  substandard 
vages.  The  press  is  demanding  an  equi- 
:able  method  of  financing  and  adminis- 
ering  relief.  While  about  30  percent  of 
le  old  age  assistance  and  a  lesser  pro- 
lortion  of  aid  to  dependent  children  cases 
epresent  transfers  from  relief  rolls,  the 
ffect  on  relief  has  not  been  as  notice- 
ible  as  elsewhere. 

Jittsburgh — The  direct  relief  load 
icunted  steadily  from  August  1937  with 
2,793  cases,  to  August  1938  with  43,128. 


Expenditures  rose  in  the  same  period  by 
$467,525.  Improved  business  conditions 
are  now  reflected  in  a  slowly  declining 
case  load.  Coverage  is  considered  fair 
but  individual  budgets  are  only  a  little 
more  than  half  of  the  "minimum  for 
health  and  decency."  Funds  are  available 
to  carry  the  present  load  at  the  present 
standard  probably  until  late  February. 
After  that  it  will  be  up  to  the  legisla- 
ture. The  public  is  highly  critical  of  the 
WPA  program,  employers  claiming  that 
it  demoralizes  work  habits.  From  the 
end  of  February  till  the  middle  of  April 
there  was  a  net  reduction  every  week  in 
the  relief  case  load  due  to  the  payment 
of  unemployment  compensation  benefits. 
Since  April,  however,  more  cases  were 
returned  to  relief  because  of  cessation 
of  benefits  than  were  closed  because  of 
them. 

Philadelphia — Lack  of  local  sponsor- 
ship for  WPA  projects  is  held  account- 
able for  a  persistently  high  direct  relief 
load — 76,636  in  August,  35  percent  over 
August  1937.  The  categories  were  down 
by  254  cases.  "If  WPA  were  to  double 
its  rolls  it  still  could  not  take  all  the 
employables  on  relief."  Coverage  seems 
fairly  good,  budget  allowances  not  so 
good.  Pennsylvania  pays  allowances  in 
a  cash  lump  sum,  so  that  inadequacies  of 
specific  budget  items  do  not  stand  out. 
Rents,  figured  at  less  than  half  the  irre- 
ducible minimum  in  the  city  are  depress- 
ing the  standards  of  relief  families.  Fail- 
ing a  bad  break  in  general  conditions 
nothing  more  than  seasonal  rise  in  relief  is 
anticipated.  The  state  appropriated  $138 
million  for  public  assistance  for  the  bien- 
nium  ending  May  31,  1939.  The  deficit 
probably  will  run  above  $50  million. 
Employer  prejudice  against  "WPAers 
and  reliefers"  seems  to  represent  New 
Deal  opposition  rather  than  an  estimate 
of  the  people  themselves.  Large  relief  ap- 
propriations "certainly  are  not  popular," 
although  there  is  a  pretty  general  accept- 
ance of  the  necessity  for  them. 

Washington,  D.  C. — A  reduction  of 
the  congressional  appropriation  for  re- 
lief from  $1,437,000  to  $900,000  forced 
a  cut  of  35  percent  in  the  case  load. 
No  employables  are  receiving  relief  and 
only  part  of  the  unemployables.  The  case 
load  represents  only  the  money  available, 
figured  down  to  minimum  subsistence  lev- 
els and  in  no  sense  a  coverage  of  exist- 
ing need.  No  one  knows  how  people 
live.  "I  guess  it  is  a  case  of  the  neediest 
being  cared  for  by  the  next  neediest.  Of 
course  the  Negroes — a  third  of  our  pop- 
ulation— are  the  worst  off."  Public  opin- 
ion seems  divided  on  the  question  of 
larger  appropriations,  liberal  groups  and 
churches  favoring  them,  business  men 
and  taxpayers'  organizations  opposing. 
"Two  thirds  of  the  people  on  relief  are 
colored  and  a  city  largely  southern  in 


its  outlook  is  not  much  worried  about 
their  problems."  About  half  of  the  3300 
people  receiving  old  age  assistance  were 
taken  from  relief  rolls  making  way  for 
other  unemployables  who  otherwise 
would  have  received  no  aid  at  all. 

Baltimore — Last  year  at  this  time  the 
direct  relief  cases  numbered  3100;  this 
year  4728.  WPA  had  an  enrollment  of 
5000;  this  year  about  10,000.  Not  many 
reasonably  employable  persons  are  now 
on  direct  relief.  The  city  has  borrowed 
funds  for  relief  purposes  and  now  has  an 
accumulated  deficit  of  nearly  $3  million. 
However,  there  seems  to  be  no  tendency 
to  shirk  the  responsibility  to  cover  need 
as  it  shows  itself.  Allowances  are  fairly 
adequate  except  as  to  rent.  The  security 
services  have  helped  markedly  to  hold 
down  relief  rolls.  "Nearly  all  ADC  cases 
certainly  would  have  required  relief 
and  probably  half  of  the  old  age  cases." 


DOWN  SOUTH 

Atlanta,  Ga. — The  load,  higher  by  325 
cases  than  a  year  ago,  represents  only  the 
money  available,  not  a  coverage  of  need. 
Although  the  security  services  tended  at 
first  to  bring  the  load  down,  it  rose  to 
3003  in  September  with  1000  applica- 
tions pending  for  lack  of  funds.  WPA 
assignments  rose  from  6051  in  September 
1937  to  16,394  in  September  1938.  As- 
signments for  women  lag.  Monthly  re- 
lief averages  have  been  cut  from  $10.17 
per  family  to  $8.05.  Hospitals  and  clinics 
'testify  to  the  fact  that  many  cases  com- 
ing to  them  are  not  of  illness  but  of 
undernourishment."  Except  for  social 
workers  and  a  few  liberal  groups,  "it  is 
impossible  to  get  anyone  excited."  Many 
if  not  most  of  the  cases  now  receiving 
social  security  services  were  drawn  from 
the  relief  rolls,  but  there  are  long  wait- 
ing lists  in  all  the  categories  especially 
the  aged  where  the  waiting  list  numbers 
2887;  the  active  list,  2184.  The  general 
public  is  becoming  increasingly  confused 
not  to  say  dubious  over  the  intricacies  of 
the  whole  relief  business — WPA,  catego- 
ries, direct  relief  and  so  on — and  increas- 
ingly skeptical  of  unmet  needs  when  so 
much  machinery  is  in  evidence.  Employer 
prejudice  is  rising  against  anyone  who 
ever  has  been  involved  in  the  program. 

Florida — More  people  than  ever  before 
are  seeking  relief  of  all  types.  Employ- 
ment conditions  have  been  bad  and  in- 
dustry shows  slight  prospect  of  improve- 
ment. Seasonal  and  casual  employment  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  state  is  rising 
slightly.  The  state  has  no  direct  relief 
program.  Meager  county  aid  is  generally 
limited  to  unemployables  and  acute  emer- 
gency situations.  WPA  now  has  more 
than  fifty  thousand  at  work  with  several 
thousand  awaiting  assignment.  It  is  car- 
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rying  many  who  "should  be  on  relief  if 
there  were  any."  The  security  services, 
until  last  month  limited  to  old  age  assist- 
ance, have  had  an  appreciable  effect  on 
county  relief  rolls,  but  lack  of  state  funds 
has  prevented  taking  over  all  the  eligi- 
bles.  Security  grants  are  "rather  ade- 
quate" at  least  when  compared  with 
county  relief,  and  in  some  depressed  lo- 
calities "may  be  a  beginning  in  raising 
the  standard  of  living."  New  appropri- 
ations, if  any,  for  assistance  services  prob- 
ably will  be  earmarked  for  the  aged. 
"Our  citizens  are  willing  to  have  more 
relief  but  not  more  taxes.  What  we  real- 
ly want  is  as  much  federal  money  as 
possible  but  with  no  strings  on  it." 

Alabama — Here  two  categories,  aid 
to  mentally  and  physically  handicapped 
and  temporary  aid,  are  considered  as  one 
general  relief  program,  with  state  and 
county  sharing  fifty-fifty  in  the  costs. 
Available  funds  determine  the  relief  load. 
Only  the  most  urgent  cases  are  cared  for 
and  these  inadequately,  "just  enough  to 
keep  the  most  needy  families  alive."  State 
and  counties  hesitate  to  vote  money  for 
this  group  when  the  same  dollar  appro- 
priated for  security  services  would  bring 
in  federal  funds.  At  the  end  of  July, 
WPA  had  9733  persons  waiting  for  as- 
signment. Over  40,000  farmers  have  been 
referred  to  WPA  for  supplementary  em- 
ployment but  on  October  1  about  23,000 
still  were  awaiting  assignment.  The  secu- 
rity services  emphasize  the  needs  of  those 
not  covered.  Industrial  depression,  espe- 
cially in  textiles,  has  created  a  stupen- 
dous problem  for  relief  officials,  state  and 
local.  Unemployment  compensation  has 
helped  a  little,  but  benefits  are  too  small 
and  too  many  workers  uncovered  for  it 
to  have  much  effect  on  relief. 

Birmingham,  Ala. — The  direct  relief 
load  is  much  higher  than  a  year  ago,  but 
the  employment  outlook  is  improving. 
Average  monthly  grants  for  ADC  cases 
have  risen  to  about  $23 ;  old  age  cases 
average  $11;  general  relief,  $10.  "Sur- 
plus commodities  are  definitely  life-savers 
in  many  cases."  Clothing  is  supplied  by 
WPA  sewing  projects.  Rent,  gas,  elec- 
tricity and  even  water  are  not  included. 
"White  families  buy  food  with  their 
allowances  and  move  rather  than  pay 
rent;  Negro  families  club  together  on 
food,  and  undoubtedly  scavenge  in  refuse 
cans,  but  do  try  to  pay  rent  and  burial 
insurance."  Any  attempt  by  relief  offi- 
cials to  arrive  at  a  realistic  estimate  of 
needs  "brings  out  such  a  startling  figure 
that  the  appropriating  bodies  are  scared 
off."  Employers  in  increasing  numbers 
are  evincing  prejudice  against  WPA 
workers.  "It  has  been  a  very,  very  diffi- 
cult summer." 

Texas — Since  June  1936  responsibility 
for  direct  relief  has  rested  on  cities  and 


counties.  Results  are  various.  San  An- 
tonio has  no  relief  program,  except  sur- 
plus commodities.  Houston  and  Dallas 
in  cooperation  with  their  respective  coun- 
ties give  relief  to  unemployables,  but  the 
former  defines  them  liberally,  the  latter 
very  strictly.  Fort  Worth  gives  aid  to 
both  employables  and  unemployables  but 
the  small  individual  allowances  "mean 
very  little." 

Houston  gives  to  unemployables,  only, 
an  average  monthly  allowance  of  $15, 
"probably  the  highest  in  the  state,"  but 
even  including  surplus  commodities  that 
is  about  65  to  75  percent  of  a  minimum 
standard  budget.  WPA  rolls  in  Harris 
County  (Houston)  are  nearly  twice  as 
large  as  a  year  ago  with  a  high  percent- 
age of  persons  probably  not  employable 
by  private  standards. 

The  rural  situation  over  the  state  is 
serious.  WPA  opened  its  doors  to  farm- 
ers who  were  referred  to  it  in  large 
numbers.  Counties,  however,  are  not  able 
to  meet  the  sponsorship  cost  of  projects 
and  applicants  who  have  been  accepted 
and  not  assigned  "will  soon  be  very 
restive  over  one  more  disappointment." 

Louisville,  Ky. — For  relief  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  1,  1939  the 
board  of  aldermen  has  appropriated 
$240,000,  about  the  same  as  in  1937- 
38.  This  is  intended  primarily  for  unem- 
ployables and  will  provide  for  a  case  load 
of  1097  at  a  monthly  average  of  $18. 
The  case  load  rose  from  781  in  Septem- 
ber 1937  to  846  a  year  later.  WPA  rose 
simultaneously  from  1965  to  7000.  WPA 
has  never  taken  all  the  needy  employ- 
ables. Private  agencies  accept  a  few 
emergency  cases.  There  is  some  local 
backing  for  increased  appropriations  but 
unless  conditions  become  much  worse, 
action  is  unlikely. 


THE  MIDLANDS 

Cincinnati,  O. — The  present  load  of 
the  city  relief  division  is  10,434  cases. 
Figures  for  1937  (5438  cases  in  October) 
are  not  comparable  since  the  County 
Welfare  Department  was  then  on  a 
skeleton  basis.  The  present  load  is  con- 
sidered a  fair  coverage  of  need.  The  av- 
erage monthly  relief  voucher  is  $20.88; 
average  local  work  relief  $38.88.  Rents 
are  paid  in  urgent  cases.  About  1000  of 
the  present  case  load  are  certified  to 
WPA  but  not  assigned ;  many  more  are 
rated  employable.  There  is  a  fairly  large 
turnover  in  the  case  load.  Security  ser- 
vices have  reduced  the  general  relief 
load,  but  lack  of  matching  funds  keeps 
on  relief  many  families  eligible  for  ADC. 
By  borrowing  against  future  tax  collec- 
tions present  relief  levels  can  be  main- 
tained until  the  first  of  the  year.  After 
that  another  acute  crisis  is  likely  unless 
the  state  acts.  "It  is  impossible  under 


present  tax  limitations  for  local  funds 
to  carry  the  load."  Public  opinion  on 
relief  is  "indifferent  and  ill-informed" 
and  organized  protest  by  the  clients  has 
dwindled — "the  great  majority  have  had 
their  fighting  spirit  beaten  down  and 
their  self-confidence  broken." 

Akron,  O. — The  September  1938  case 
load  was  6940;  that  of  September  1937, 
1535.  There  is  a  heavy  turnover  due  to 
the  ups  and  downs  of  WPA  which  at 
no  time  has  taken  all  the  employable. 
Coverage  is  probably  fair  but  allowances 
are  meager.  Clients  seem  to  be  "just  sit- 
ting by  and  taking  it  without  much  pro- 
test." Public  opinion  generally  is  "agin 
the  WPA"  but  without  any  alternative 
proposal.  "Our  people  are  habituated  to 
running  their  own  relief  business,  and 
though  they  recognize  the  necessity  for 
the  government  stepping  in,  they  resent 
politicians  affecting  the  program." 

Dayton,  O. — The  relief  load  has  quad- 
rupled since  October  1937,  but  local 
business  is  improving  and  "we  are  the 
least  bit  more  optimistic."  Each  visitor 
is  carrying  upwards  of  300  cases,  the 
work  complicated  at  present  by  inves- 
tigators from  the  state  auditor's  office 
who  check  records,  interview  clients  and 
even  order  allowances  discontinued.  Fam- 
ilies are  being  housed  in  foreclosed  prop- 
erties "under  conditions  violating  any 
standard  of  health  and  decency."  Some 
8000  are  on  WPA  and  an  additional 
2900  could  be  if  projects  were  available. 
It  is  "probably  true  that  WPA  labor  is 
'suspect'  by  the  average  employer  who 
charges  the  sins  of  the  few  to  the  many." 

Cleveland,  O. — The  emergency  funds 
with  which  the  city  weathered  the  crisis 
of  early  summer  will  be  exhausted  by 
the  first  of  December.  Employment  con- 
ditions are  improving  but  the  tax  situa- 
tion is  chaotic  with  borrowing  against 
collections  for  three  years  ahead.  The 
case  load  (17,500)  is  about  the  same  as 
1937.  WPA  with  78,000  enrolled  has 
done  well  in  absorbing  employables.  Food 
allowances  have  been  cut  10  percent  be- 
low the  federal  estimate  for  minimum 
subsistence;  clothing  is  supplied  only  in 
emergencies;  rents  are  paid  to  landlords 
in  the  form  of  tax  abatements.  Old  age 
assistance  and  ADC  have  probably  re- 
moved or  kept  several  thousand  cases 
from  relief  rolls.  Administration  is  com- 
plicated by  conflict  between  state  and 
local  officials,  and  by  the  row  between 
the  Social  Security  Board  and  the  gov- 
ernor. Public  opinion  is  increasingly  con- 
cerned about  relief,  perhaps  because  it 
has  been  made  a  campaign  issue.  Ex- 
cept for  some  CIO  activity  the  clients 
have  remained  passive. 

Detroit — On  October  19  the  case  load  i 
was  18,799  compared  with  14,557  a  year- 
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ago.  It  is  dropping  at  the  rate  of  about 
a  hundred  a  day  due  to  unemployment 
compensation  benefits,  WPA  expansion 
and  improved  private  employment.  WPA 
is  carrying  75,487  persons  in  Detroit; 
last  October  it  had  fewer  than  14,000. 
than  a  third  of  the  $3  million  allot- 
ted for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  was 
expended  in  September  and  "drastic 
steps"  may  be  necessary  to  stretch  funds. 
Food  budgets  are  "slightly  above  the  re- 
istricted  diet."  Fuel  and  clothing  are  sup- 
plied "as  needed."  Supplementation  of 
[inadequate  income — earnings  or  security 
service  grants — accounts  for  5328  active 
cases.  Of  the  whole  case  load  7526  are 
"igurcd  as  employable,  practically  all  of 
them  women  and  white-collar.  About  700 
are  eligible  for  old  age  assistance  if  funds 
were  available.  Although  there  is  some 
'fed-up-ness  over  the  whole  business  of 
relief"  the  public  generally  and  officials 
from  the  governor  down  to  councilman 
;how  no  tendency  to  shirk  responsibility. 
'Restriction  of  funds  is  not  due  to  lack 
»f  understanding  but  just  to  plain  lack 
f  money  in  the  public  treasury." 

ndianapolis,  Ind. — In  September  the 
irect  relief  load  of  8676  was  only  113 
bove  that  of  the  same  month  last  year. 
IVPA  had  expanded  from  66%  to  14,647. 
Employment  is  improving.  Coverage  of 
eed  is  probably  fair,  but  family  budgets 
iuch  too  low.  A  maximum  of  $9  a  month 

allowed  for  rent,  "but  only  after  evic- 
on."  WPA  is  apparently  "taking  care 
f  the  great  majority  of  employables," 
ut  many  employers  seem  to  be  con- 
Knced  that  "most  WPAers  would  rather 
cay  where  they  are  than  take  any  but 

e  most  attractive  jobs." 

linois — Relief  cases  increased  9.1  per- 
nt  from  September  1937  to  September 
938.  Only  a  seasonal  increase  is  ex- 
acted this  fall.  Present  allowances  range 
'Om  "fairly  adequate"  to  "grossly  in- 
dequate"  with  the  greatest  deficiencies 

clothing,  shelter  and,  outside  Chicago, 
edical  care.  State  funds  amounting  to 
,800,000  per  month  (the  most  since 
)35)  are  available  through  January, 
ntil  now  these  have  met  approximately 

percent  of  the  deficit  between  avail- 
lie  local  funds  and  estimated  needs. 
>ressure  groups  in  some  communities 
ive  been  able  to  influence  standards  of 
lief  and  service,"  but  "such  organiza- 
>ns  lack  unanimity  and  continuity  of 
idership." 

go — Seasonal     rise    in    the    case 
nt  is   not   as   high   as   last   year,   but 
"spell    of    weather"    probably    would 
it  up.  Improving  business  conditions 
may  be  reflected  in  the  relief  load, 
ut  45  percent  of  which  is  considered 
ployable.  WPA  has  some  27,000  per- 
certified     but     unassigned.       State 
are  "in  sight"  until  February.  The 
ef    administration    does    not    accept 
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cases  for  supplementation  where  income 
meets  85  percent  of  estimated  need. 
Budgets  are  computed  without  items  for 
clothing,  electricity  or  household  inci- 
dentals and  with  "an  irreducible  mini- 
mum" for  rent.  "We  then  deduct  15  per- 
cent of  the  sorry  total  and  tell  the  client 
that  is  all  there  is."  The  clients  are  much 
less  aggressive  than  formerly.  "When 
budgets  are  cut  complaints  increase,  but 
with  the  exception  of  a  somewhat  emo- 
tionally unstable  minority,  protests  are 
pathetically  few." 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — Local  relief  cases 
have  jumped  in  a  year  from  12,000  to 
19,000;  WPA  from  11,000  to  27,000. 
No  large  immediate  increase  is  antici- 
pated. WPA  has  taken  all  eligibles  ex- 
cept a  few  hundred  heads  of  families  and 
some  1500  single  persons.  Remaining  on 
relief,  however,  are  several  thousand 
employable  heads  of  families  (about  a 
third  of  them  aliens)  who  are  not  eligi- 
ble for  WPA.  Coverage  of  need  is  held 
to  be  "reasonably  good";  budgetary  allow- 
ances "reasonably  adequate."  The  secur- 
ity services  have  had  "no  appreciable 
effect  on  relief  rolls,  but  unquestionably 
have  met  existing  needs."  The  Depart- 
ment of  Outdoor  Relief  prepares  an  an- 
nual budget,  but  exceeds  it  if  unanticipa- 
ted need  arises.  "There  has  never  been 
any  great  public  complaint  that  too  much 
is  being  spent  on  relief." 


THE  FLATLANDS 

Des  Moines,  la. — Direct  relief  rolls  in 
September  had  dropped  to  2745  from 
4559  a  year  ago.  WPA  had  risen  from 
3636  to  6620.  Only  seasonal  increase  is 
expected.  More  than  half  the  relief  recip- 
ients are  held  employable.  Family  allow- 
ances average  $20  a  month  plus  surplus 
commodities.  "This  seems  to  be  fairly 
adequate."  Neither  city  nor  county  pays 
rent  for  employables.  Old  age  assistance 
has  had  some  effect  on  relief  rolls,  but 
the  effect  of  employment  compensation 
is  not  apparent  as  yet.  The  state  has  not 
qualified  for  ADC. 

Omaha,  Neb. — Public  relief  rolls  are 
down,  not  through  lack  of  need  but  lack 
of  funds  and  the  fact  that  the  Douglas 
County  Assistance  Bureau  limits  itself  to 
families  with  health  problems  and  with 
no  employable  member.  In  August  1937 
it  expended  $8465  on  960  cases;  in  Au- 
gust 1938,  $6075  on  625  cases.  In  that 
month  last  year  five  private  agencies  ex- 
pended $5734  on  943  cases;  this  year 
$6979  on  1251  cases.  The  county  relief 
load  "probably  is  only  a  quarter  of  what 
it  should  be  if  real  need  were  the  meas- 
ure," but  the  county  has  been  running  a 
deficit  for  several  years  and  efforts  to 
obtain  larger  relief  appropriations  "have 
been  sadly  ineffectual."  WPA  with  an 


enrollment  of  9841  in  August  has  a  cer- 
tified waiting  list  of  1700.  Public  opinion 
seems  to  be  against  the  heavy  spending 
involved  in  WPA,  "with  too  little  aware- 
ness of  what  conditions  would  be  with- 
out it." 

Lincoln,  Neb. — The  relief  load  is 
higher  than  last  year  with  a  'poor  pros- 
pect" for  more  funds  unless  the  legisla- 
ture acts  in  January.  The  case  load, 
public  and  private,  and  the  allowances 
represent  money  available — stretched  to 
the  uttermost — and  not  need.  "But  no  one 
seems  greatly  disturbed  except  social 
workers  and  a  few  others."  The  clients 
are  passive.  "Perhaps  when  cold  is  added 
to  hunger  they  will  begin  to  voice  their 
sufferings."  The  WPA  program  is  dis- 
trusted by  many  people  and  employer 
prejudice  against  "all  these  reliefers"  is 
increasing. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — The  direct  relief 
load,  about  4000  cases,  is  a  little  below 
that  of  a  year  ago,  but  WPA  is  carrying 
a  payroll  fully  two  and  a  half  times  as 
large,  with  some  2000  certified  persons 
awaiting  assignment.  Private  agencies 
supplement  inadequate  WPA  wages  a 
little,  public  agencies  not  at  all  although 
the  need  is  "glaringly  apparent."  General 
relief  grants  run  around  $12  a  month. 
"No  comment  on  adequacy  is  necessary." 
"There  is  slight  prospect  for  any  increase 
in  funds  before  the  legislature  meets  in 
January,  if  then."  Direct  relief,  without 
the  attraction  of  matching  federal  funds, 
''is  the  hardest  appropriation  to  crack." 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — The  direct  re- 
lief load  has  been  consistently  higher  all 
summer  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  but  has 
not  shown  the  usual  seasonal  rise,  prob- 
ably because  of  increased  WPA  enroll- 
ment and  a  slight  business  improvement. 
Taking  together  WPA,  the  security  cate- 
gories and  direct  relief,  the  needs  of  the 
community  seem  to  be  "relatively  cov- 
ered on  a  fairly  decent  level  of  ade- 
quacy." But  relief  has  been  financed  by 
bond  issues,  and  the  city  is  fast  approach- 
ing its  legal  debt  limitation.  Taxes  for 
relief  can  be  increased  only  by  removing 
statutory  limitations  or  amending  the 
charter,  neither  likely  to  appeal  to  a 
public  beginning  to  resent  relief  costs. 
"Most  of  them  are  unaware  that  they 
haven't  yet  paid  for  it."  WPA  is  meeting 
a  lot  of  criticism,  "much  of  it  not  very 
discriminating,"  and  WPA  workers  have 
increasing  difficulty  in  getting  jobs. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — Direct  relief  rolls 
are  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago;  WPA 
rolls  considerably  higher.  Present  allow- 
ances are  "relatively  generous  though 
no  relief  is  high  enough  to  be  comforta- 
ble." The  outlook  for  funds  is  "distress- 
ing. .  .  city  and  county  politicians  refuse 
to  cope  with  the  real  problem  of  financing 
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relief."  Interest  and  retirement  charges 
on  bond  issues  absorb  an  abnormal  share 
of  current  tax  funds.  The  tax  rate  is 
up  "to  the  point  of  diminishing  returns," 
with  widespread  public  irritation  over 
relief  costs.  By  January  1,  the  city  will 
have  used  its  share  of  state  relief  funds 
supposed  to  last  to  July.  Security  ser- 
vices and  unemployment  compensation 
have  not  cut  relief  very  much  "though 
things  would  have  been  worse  without 
them.  And  without  WPA — whew!" 


OUT  WEST 

Washington  (State) — Outstanding  is 
the  increase  in  WPA  from  24,545  in 
September  1937  to  60,485  in  September 
1938.  Some  2000  are  now  awaiting  as- 
signment with  the  number  rising  each 
week.  Direct  relief  rolls,  decreased  from 
25,892  in  September  1937  to  16,254  in 
September  1938,  reflect  WPA  increases. 
Direct  relief  to  the  able-bodied  is  negli- 
gible at  this  time,  limited  largely  to  emer- 
gency grants  pending  WPA  assignment. 
Standards  of  relief  have  been  lowered 
the  past  year  only  in  respect  to  rents. 
Given  the  whole  public  assistance  and 
WPA  program  the  coverage  of  need  is 


believed  to  be  much  more  adequate  than 
a  year  ago. 

Seattle,  Wash. — Since  last  March 
when  sharp  curtailments  were  considered 
necessary  by  the  state  officials,  there  have 
been  drastic  cuts  in  number  of  cases  and 
amounts  of  allowances  especially  for  em- 
ployables. WPA  expansion  "fortunately 
picked  up  the  pieces."  The  prospect  is  for 
scanty  relief  this  winter  for  employables 
with  non-residents  and  "unattached  per- 
sons" getting  the  hardest  pinch.  Resi- 
dence requirements  have  been  tightened. 
Funds  supposed  to  last  till  April  1  will 
be  exhausted  by  January  1  when  the  new 
legislature  will  be  asked  for  a  deficiency 
appropriation.  WPA  seems  to  be  in  good 
public  repute  with  a  number  of  workers 
going  into  private  employment.  "The 
bulk  of  client  protest  is  by  the  old  folks 
who  have  been  least  hit  by  curtailments. 
The  hardest  hit  groups,  non-residents 
and  unattached,  are  not  vocal." 

San  Francisco,  Cal. — The  relief  load 
is  substantially  higher  than  at  this  time 
last  year.  Coverage  of  need  probably  is 
fair,  adequacy  of  budgets  "a  matter  of 
opinion."  A  couple  gets  $33  a  month; 
larger  families  in  proportion,  with  rising 


rents  a  real  hardship.  State  and  count] 
have  provided  funds  to  carry  the  pro 
gram  until  the  next  budget  sessions.  Th< 
security  services,  particularly  old  ag< 
assistance,  have  reduced  relief  demands 
Unemployment  compensation  benefits  ii 
August  resulted  in  a  saving  of  $120,00( 
through  the  closing  of  active  relief  cases 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. — The  direct  relie: 
load  is  much  higher  than  last  year,  es- 
pecially in  the  employables  divisior 
financed  and  administered  by  the  state 
Unemployables  are  cared  for  by  the  coun- 
ties. Los  Angeles  County  has  approxi 
mately  half  the  state's  total  case  load 
Existing  need  is  being  fairly  well  cov- 
ered except  in  respect  to  unsettled  fam- 
ilies, recent  residents  in  the  county  and 
employable  transient  men.  The  food  al- 
lowance for  employables  is  considerec 
adequate,  for  unemployables  "quite  in- 
adequate." Rent  allowances  are  "noi 
realistic."  WPA's  failure  to  take  all 
employables  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  thai 
the  state  is  spending  more  than  a  millior 
a  month  for  their  relief.  A  feeling  against 
"reliefers  as  a  class"  is  apparent,  but 
not  acute.  Clients  are  organized  for  bet- 
ter relief  but  "lack  leadership  that  will 
stay  with  them." 


Frank  Bane:  in  the  Public  service 


r^HE  recent  resignation  of  Frank 
Bane  as  executive  director  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  roused  a  chorus 
of  questions.  Why  did  Mr.  Bane,  with 
unquestioned  competence  in  the  job, 
suddenly  leave  it?  Had  political  heat 
been  turned  on?  Or  "inside"  pressures? 
What  was  the  "low  down" — if  any? 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  "low 
down."  Mr.  Bane  resigned  for  no  other 
reason  apparently  than  the  simple  one 
that  he  chose  to  accept  an  interesting 
offer  in  a  field  ripe  for  development. 
He  had  been  with  the  board  during  its 
first  three  grueling  years;  had  helped 
build  the  system  from  a  bare  framework 
of  law  into  a  program  functioning  in 
every  state  in  the  union ;  had  helped  de- 
velop, starting  from  scratch  and  in  the 
face  of  much  political  pressure,  an  able 
and  devoted  staff  now  protected  by  civil 
service.  Certainly  to  leave  at  this  time 
was  not  to  let  down  either  the  Social 
Security  Board  or  the  social  security 
program. 


Naturally  Mr.  Bane,  like  other  offi- 
cials who  demonstrate  unusual  capacity, 
had  had  many  financially  flattering  of- 
fers from  outside  the  public  service. 
The  one  that  finally  tempted  him  away 
was  that  of  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments, a  privately  financed  agency 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago,  which 
serves  as  the  secretariat  of  such  organi- 
zations as  the  Governors'  Conference, 
the  American  Legislators'  Association, 
the  Tax  Revision  Council  and  a  num- 
ber of  associations  of  state  officials  and 
of  interstate  commissions.  As  execu- 
tive director  of  the  council,  Mr.  Bane 
will  continue  to  exercise  his  rare  talent 
for  dealing  with  people  of  divergent 
views;  he  remains  at  grips  with  that 
most  urgent  problem  of  government — 
federal  and  state  relationships.  In  short 
he  still  will  be  in  the  public  service 
though  not  on  the  public  payroll. 

Public  service  has  been  Mr.  Bane's 
career.  After  three  years  of  teaching 
and  three  with  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  of  his  native 


Virginia,  he  cossed  over  to  Tennessee 
to  set  going  and  direct  a  public  welfare 
department  in  Knoxville.  In  1926  he 
returned  to  Virginia  as  commissioner 
of  public  welfare,  leaving  in  1932  to  take 
hold  of  the  then  new  American  Public 
Welfare  Association.  The  three  "grow- 
ing years"  that  followed  made  him  a 
"natural"  for  the  Social  Security  Board, 
just  as  that  tour  of  duty  has  made  him 
a  "natural"  for  the  Council  of  State 
Governments. 
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SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 


THE  COUNTY  WORKER'S  JOB 


Publicity  by  Way  of  the  Barn  Door 


By  JOSEPHINE  STRODE 


WHEN  a  teacher  of  so- 
cial work  first  came  to 
our  district  she  asked  us 
what  hooks  we  had  for  study. 
Diil  we  have  Social  Diagnosis? 
Changing  Psychology  in  Social 
Work  ?  The  Art  of  Helping  Peo- 
ple Out  of  Trouble?  We  did  not! 
Diil  we  have  The  Survey  or  The 
Family.'  We  did  not!  Finally  in 
despair  she  asked,  "Well,  what 
hooks  do  you  have?"  In  the  mid- 
dle of  a  general  silence  one  of  our  members  spoke  up. 
"Lady,"  he  said,  "there's  one  book  we  all  have  that  you  can 
count  on,  and  that's  a  Sears  Roebuck  catalogue." 

So  it  is  now,  when  we  are  asked  about  our  publicity 
methods.  Probably  a  good  many  unorthodox  particles  of 
hay  stick  out  from  them,  but  for  all  that  we  know  that 
publicity  for  Main  Street  is  not  so  different  from  that  for 
Fifth  Avenue.  The  catch  is  in  knowing  how,  when,  and 
where  to  put  the  emphasis. 

This  matter  of  emphasis  recalls  a  story  about  William 
Allen  White.  It  seems  that  at  a  dinner  party  someone  told 
of  a  family,  in  the  covered-wagon  days,  that  was  spending 
the  night  in  Missouri  before  going  on  to  Kansas.  That 
night  when  the  child  in  the  family  said  her  prayers,  she 
concluded  with  "Good-bye  God,  I'm  going  to  Kansas." 
Mr.  White  took  up  the  challenge.  What  the  child  very 
likely  had  said,  he  insisted,  was,  "Good,  by-God,  I'm  going 
to  Kansas."  Just  a  matter  of  emphasis. 

The  welfare  services  for  which  rural  social  workers  seek 
publicity  are  essentially  the  same,  of  course,  as  those  in 
urban   areas ;   and   rural  publicity   has   the  same   two-fold 
aim  of  bringing  information  to  the  people  and  of  promoting 
rheir  understanding  of  the  program,  thereby  insuring  their 
cooperation   with   it.    Likewise   the   tools  of   publicity   are 
.illy  the  same  in  rural  areas  as  in  urban  centers:  talks 
.vith  individuals,  speeches,  newspaper  articles,  radio,  com- 
inunity  councils,  case  committees,  reports  and  so  on.  How 
liov   tools  are  used  constitutes   the  distinctive  difference 
wtween  rural  and  urban  publicity,  a  difference  that  grows 
jjwt  of  the  very  nature  of  rural  existence  itself  and  what  it 
loc>  to  the  minds  and  life  of  the  people.   Before  a  rural 
ocial   worker  attempts  to  plan  or  to  engage  in  publicity 
hhe  must  be  very  sure  that  she  understands  clearly  the  basis 
I  or  and  the  nature  of  rural  consciousness  and  rural  conduct. 
I    An    important   consideration    in   any   program   of    rural 
Imblicity  is  the  tempo  of  rural  life.  Things  can't  be  done 
In  a  hurry.  Farmers  are  accustomed  to  waiting  six  months 
lr  longer  for  a  crop.  In  western  Kansas,  we've  been  waiting 

,irs! 

I  When  the  county  commissioners  come  to  town  to  con- 
•ider  welfare  matters,  or  any  other  county  affairs,  they 
llrive  in,  stop  at  the  grocer's  to  leave  their  milk  and  eggs, 
I  rop  in  at  the  corner  drugstore  for  a  chin  with  the  boys, 
ipave  word  at  Aunt  Mary's  about  coming  out  to  dinner 
llext  Sunday,  and  finally,  around  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  turn 
Up  at  the  courthouse.  Here  sitting  around  a  big  table— or, 
like  as  not,  in  the  small  counties,  around  a  big,  pot-bellied 


Thii  is  the  second  of  a  scries  of  articles  by  Miss  Strode 
on  "the  process  and  problems  of  social  work  where  the 
county  it  the  unit  of  administration  and  practice  runs 
out  over  the  back  roads  to  the  villages  and  remote 
farms."  Material  for  this  article  was  contributed  by 
workers  in  thirty-nine  western  Kansas  counties  and  was 
written  originally  by  Miss  Strode  for  a  session  of  the 
Social  Work  Publicity  Council  at  the  Seattle  meeting 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work.  Coming 
next  month:  Education  on  the  Rural  Job. 


stove  in  a  room  over  the  hard- 
ware store — they  prop  up  their 
feet  for  leisurely  consideration  of 
any  matters  needing  their  official 
attention.  But  they're  in  no  hurry 
about  it.  Frequently  there'll  be 
silences  of  many  minutes,  broken 
occasionally  by  such  general  re- 
marks as,  "Well,  looks  like  anoth- 
er Methodist  crop  this  year." 


(To  the  uninitiated  a  Methodist 
crop  is  one  which  is  saved  by  a 

"sprinkling.")  Townspeople  come  in  and  out  to  swap  bits 
of  news  and  ask  questions;  it  may  be  an  hour  or  so  before 
the  commissioners  get  around  to  the  business  of  the  meeting. 

The  wise  social  worker  with  a  proposition  to  put  before 
these  men  learns  to  take  it  easy  and  to  wait.  If  she  has  the 
"feel"  of  the  tempo  of  rural  life  she'll  enjoy  the  leisure, 
the  humor,  the  back-chat,  and  be  so  much  a  part  of  the 
situation  that  the  commissioners  will  not  be  conscious  of 
her  as  an  outsider.  But  let  her  get  fidgety  or  restive,  or 
press  her  point  by  talking  too  much,  and  her  proposition 
will  not  get  a  hearing  let  alone  approval.  It  will  die 
aborning. 

I  recall  a  man  from  a  large  midwestern  school  of  social 
work  who  came  out  to  us  to  supervise.  He  was  quick- 
thinking,  executive,  and  accustomed  to  pushing  his  program 
and  getting  things  done.  Before  his  first  meeting  with  the 
commissioners  we  cautioned  him  about  taking  his  pace  from 
theirs  and  he  really  tried  to  slow  down.  But  the  experience 
was  painful  for  him.  He  was  amazed  to  discover  how  long 
county  commissioners  can  "jes"  set." 

WHAT  this  man  didn't  appreciate,  of  course,  was  that 
the  commissioners  weren't  "jes'  settin'."  They  un- 
doubtedly were  "sensing"  him  out  just  as  surely  as  if  they 
had  asked  him  a  flood  of  questions.  He  was  accustomed, 
probably,  to  getting  acquainted  with  people  by  talking  with 
them,  but  rural  people  appraise  a  person  by  means  of  some 
inexplicable  feeling  about  him.  The  farmer  learns  to  feel 
things  about  the  weather,  his  cattle,  his  crops,  the  land,  and 
the  winds.  They  can't  talk  to  him,  so  he  has  to  sense  their 
meaning.  Likewise  with  people,  the  farmer  is  deliberate 
and  slow  in  his  approach  to  acquaintance.  He  gets  to  know 
people  largely  through  his  feelings  for  them  and  the  reaction 
of  his  organism  as  a  whole  toward  them.  His  silences  are 
as  pregnant  with  meaning  as  his  speech  and  he  is  not 
impressed  by  a  flow  of  words.  It  takes  few  words,  simple, 
direct,  meaty  in  substance,  and  based  on  good  hard  facts, 
to  touch  him. 

A  recent  book  by  Stuart  Chase,  The  Tyranny  of  Words, 
surely  illustrates  a  point  about  rural  people.  He  says  that 
for  words  to  have  any  real  sense  to  a  listener  they  must 
have  "referents,"  that  is  the  listener  must  be  conscious  of 
the  thing  or  happening  to  which  the  words  refer.  Anyone 
who  has  listened  to  the  talk  of  rural  people  knows  how 
rich  in  referents  their  words  are.  I  remember  hearing  a 
county  sheriff  say  that  he  couldn't  walk  "hawk  and  buzz- 
ard." It  took  me  some  time  to  figure  out  that  one.  You  see 
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when  a  hawk  attacks,  he  darts  straight,  swift,  sure,  direct 
to  his  prey.  A  buzzard,  however,  circles  slowly  in  great 
deliberate  circles,  descending  gradually  on  his  prey. 

Publicity  experts  stress  the  importance  to  interpretation 
of  knowing  the  language  of  a  community.  The  problem 
goes  deeper  than  that  in  a  rural  community,  because  in 
order  to  understand  the  speech,  you  have  to  know  the  life. 

Rural  people  are  upstanding,  accustomed  to  dealing  with 
their  own  problems.  When  your  nearest  neighbor  is  ten  or 
twenty  miles  away,  you  think  and  act  for  yourself  and  you 
learn  to  be  mighty  resourceful  about  it.  Just  the  same  we 
social  workers,  it  seems  to  us,  can  learn  a  lot  from  the  way 
these  people  help  themselves  and  each  other.  Cooperation 
and  interdependence  are  the  very  fabric  of  their  life. 

As  Josh  Lee  says,  "Folks  that  have  lived  on  oxtail  soup 
and  beef  tongue  to  make  both  ends  meet"  are  pretty  apt 
to  have  something  worthwhile  to  contribute  to  the  business 
of  budget-making.  A  farmer  who  has  had  his  living  wiped 
out  by  a  summer  of  drought,  or  his  cattle  frozen  in  one 
cold  night  of  winter,  or  his  stand  of  wheat  eaten  up  by 
grasshoppers  is  going  to  be  able  to  stand  up  under  the  shock 
of  learning  the  limitations  and  restrictions  of  the  welfare 
program.  Furthermore,  he  usually  can  give  the  worker  some 
mighty  good  pointers  on  how  to  eke  out  county  allotments, 
whether  of  work,  commodities,  or  money. 

NOT  only  is  the  rural  citizen  capable  of  solving  his 
own  problems  but  he  so  has  the  habit  of  thinking 
things  out  from  scratch  that  he  wants  to  know  all  the  facts 
on  which  our  social  work  policies  are  based.  It  is  not  enough 
to  tell  him  that  because  of  the  financial  condition,  relief 
allotments  can  be  only  so  much.  He'll  want  to  know  all 
about  that  financial  condition,  how  much  it  is  and  why  it 
is,  and  how  come  it  isn't  enough.  Living  kind  of  simple,  as 
we  rural  folk  do,  our  mental  apparatus  isn't  very  complex, 
and  we  think  pretty  much  in  terms  of  the  ABC's  of  every- 
thing. Like  children  we  ask  plenty  of  direct  questions  be- 
cause we  want  to  know  all  about  things,  and  we've  got 
plenty  of  time  to  find  out. 

Because  of  their  roots  in  our  democratic  pioneer  life, 
our  rural  people  dislike  class  distinctions  and  anything  that 
makes  for  differences,  such  as  strangeness  in  dress  or  speech, 
or  in  ways  of  doing  things.  They  are  particularly  sensitive 
to  insincerity  or  artificiality.  A  worker  from  the  state  office 
once  came  out  to  a  far  western  county  in  Kansas  to  per- 
suade the  county  commissioners  to  hire  a  trained  social 
worker  from  "outside."  This  particular  county  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  dust  bowl.  Heavy  black  blizzards  are  almost 
daily  occurrences  in  the  dust  season,  and  the  morning  on 
which  the  state  worker  arrived  at  the  county  seat  was  the 
morning  after  a  particularly  heavy,  dirty  storm.  Coming  in 
on  an  air-conditioned  train,  the  state  worker  was  turned  out 
all  in  spotless  white.  The  chairman  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners, an  ex-cattle  baron  and  ranch  owner  who  had  ridden 
the  range  as  a  cowboy  from  Denver  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
tells  the  story: 

Here,  she  come  along,  all  purty  as  my  wife's  pet  duck  after 
a  swim— white  shoes,  white  hat,  white  dress,  everything  white! 
"My  good  man,"  sez  she,  "my  good  man,  can  you  tell  me 
where  I'll  find  the  chairman  of  the  county  commissioners?" 
Me— there  I  was  black  an'  dirty  from  the  dust,  sweepin'  up 
the  hallway  of  the  court  house  so  folks  could  get  through  the 
dust  without  wadin'.  I  looked  like  the  janitor  would'a  looked, 
I  reckon,  if  we'd  had  one!  "My  good  man,"  sez  lh«  again, 
chokin'  on  the  dust  I  was  raisin'  with  my  sweepin',  "where 
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would  I  find  the  chairman  of  your  county  board?"  I  never 
stops  sweepin';  an'  raisin'  more  and  more  clouds  of  dust,  I  sez 
to  her,  "I  jes'  been  up  to  his  office,  Ma'm,  and  he  ain't  there!" 

When  a  rural  social  worker  understands  somewhat  the 
pattern  and  psychology  of  rural  life,  she  can  use  some  of 
the  usual  channels  of  publicity.  In  leadership  at  community 
councils  she  keeps  to  the  spirit  of  rural  living.  Her  speech, 
dress,  and  tempo  of  activity  is  gauged  by  the  place,  the 
people,  the  occasion.  She  is  frank,  sincere,  detailed,  thor- 
ough, vivid  in  her  presentations.  She  leaves  the  responsibili- 
ties for  decisions  with  the  people,  and,  if  she  is  intelligent, 
furnishes  just  enough  leadership  of  an  inconspicuous  sort 
to  get  them  working  together  cooperatively. 

IN  newspaper  and  radio  publicity,  the  social  worker  bears 
in  mind  the  feeling  of  rural  people  toward  too  much 
talk.  In  regions  where  practically  all  the  people  have  sufi 
fered  severe  hardships,  pathetic  case  stories  are  in  bad  taste. 
Tragedy  and  pathos  come  close  to  all  of  them,  and  they 
are  not  accustomed  to  talking  about  their  own  troubles  of 
feelings.  Rural  people  are  like  the  two  Englishmen  who,  in 
silence,  were  viewing  a  sunset  in  the  Alps.  Finally  one  of 
them  said,  "Not  a  bad  sunset,  that."  "No,"  said  the  other, 
"but  no  need  to  get  so  bally  sentimental  about  it." 

There  is  really  very  little  that  a  rural  social  worker 
actually  can  say  in  words  to  get  help  for  tragic  cases.  Some 
of  us  have  found  the  best  way  to  gain  the  cooperation  of  a 
group  is  to  ask  some  member  of  it  to  drive  out  with  her 
to  the  home  of  the  particular  case.  Not  a  word  need  be 
spoken;  once  the  case  is  seen  the  neighborly  response  is 
immediate,  substantial,  heartwarming.  The  technique  may 
not  be  according  to  Rule  No.  711,  but  it  gets  results. 

There  are  times  when  cases  need  to  be  interpreted  to 
the  rural  community  as  a  whole,  but  as  a  rule  case  conjp 
mittees,  as  city  social  workers  know  them,  have  not  proved 
successful.  The  reason  for  this,  it  seems  to  us,  is  that  the 
community  as  a  whole  is  in  itself  a  natural  case  committee 
by  reason  of  everyone's  intimate  acquaintance  with  every- 
one else  and  with  everything  that  goes  on  in  and  around 
the  town.  Some  of  our  workers  do  their  best  case  committee 
work  at  women's  clubs,  sewing  circles  and  card  parties. 
When  a  group  of  women  meets  to  sew  for  missions,  or 
whatever,  the  history  and  conduct  of  some  of  our  problem 
clients  are  discussed  with  a  freedom  which  would  startle 
an  orthodox  case  committee.  By  being  present  at  some  of 
these  gatherings,  the  social  worker  can,  if  she  is  skilful, 
drop  a  word  here  and  there  and  lead  the  gossip  around  t 
points  that  she  wants  to  emphasize. 

It  is  generally  good  strategy  for  rural  social  workers  • 
confer  with  people  in  the  fields  or  in  their  homes,  rather 
than  to  try  to  get  them  into  town  for  committee  meetings. 
A  man  on  our  staff  used  to  carry  his  lunch  in  a  paper  pack- 
age when  he  went  into  the  country  on  visits.  He'd  eat  it 
while  he  talked  with  a  farmer  in  the  field,  or  while  the 
two  of  them  sat  and  talked  on  the  porch  at  noontime.  The 
quiet  of  the  leisurely  country  noon  hour  is  conducive  to  the 
discussion  of  pressing  problems  with  a  minimum  of  word* 
Here  again  "jes'  settin'  "  isn't  all  it  seems  to  be. 

Frequently  we  secure  our  best  cooperation  through  indi-i 
rection,  by  personal  contacts  or  friendly  services.  One  0* 
our  county  directors  got  an  operation  for  the  mother  • 
the  town  twins  by  spending  the  evening  in  the  swing  on 
the  mayor's  porch,  talking  town  gossip  with  the  mayors 
wife  to  the  music  of  the  katydids.  Another  worker  wott 
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over  the  local  newspaper  by  writing  the  obituary  notices 
for  the  editor. 

Some  of  our  social  workers  have  cashed  in  on  chance 
happenings,  taken  with  good  will  and  humor.  One  of  them 
still  laughs  about  the  day  when  a  big  burly  farmer  barged 
into  the  office  with  blood  in  his  eye.  He'd  come  after  a 
work  order,  and  was  going  to  get  it  or  "break  every  winder 
and  pipe  in  the  d —  building!"  Wishing  to  appear  at  ease 
until  the  man  had  finished  his  tirade,  the  worker  teetered 
back  in  her  chair.  Zoom!  the  chair  shot  out  from  under 
her  and  she  folded  up  between  the  wall  and  the  desk.  The 
man  laughed,  and  she  laughed;  and  after  he  had  helped 
her  up,  they  laughed  some  more.  He  apologized  for  scaring 
her  and  listened  to  what  she  had  to  say.  Since  then  they've 
been  the  best  of  friends,  and  the  man  is  now  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  the  welfare  program. 


A  rural  worker  must  have  not  only  a  clear  social  phi- 
losophy and  know  her  social  work  techniques  and  programs 
but,  if  she  is  to  interpret  those  techniques  and  programs 
and  gain  support  for  them,  she  must  be  knowledgeable 
about  the  physical  setting  and  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
they  must  be  rooted.  She  must  know  more  than  a  little 
about  plowing,  planting  and  marketing,  about  the  granges, 
the  4-H  clubs,  the  cooperatives,  and  the  farm  labor  move- 
ments. She  must  know  a  combine  from  a  threshing  machine, 
a  go-devil  from  a  disc.  She  must  know  the  life  that  goes 
through  the  barn  door  as  well  as  what  passes  through  her 
office. 

It  is  said  that  when  prosperity  comes  back,  it  will  come 
through  the  barn  door.  Certainly,  if  rural  social  work  pub- 
licity is  to  succeed,  it  must  approach  through  the  barn 
door  of  reality. 


In-Service  Training  for  Public  Welfare 

2.  The  Hows 

By  JOSEPHINE  C.  BROWN 

Administrative  Assistant,  Works  Progress  Administration 


IN  the  preceding  article   [see  In-Service  Training  for 
Public  Welfare— The  Whys  and  Whats,  page  310, 
Survey  Midmonthly,  October  1938]  we  looked  at  the 
possibilities  of  in-service  training  in  building  up  the  staff 
pf  a  public  welfare  agency,  and   the  type  of  training-on- 
fhe-job  most  useful  to  workers  at  various  levels  of  academic 
ind  professional  education. 

Before  going  on  to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  various 
nethods  of  in-service  training  it  is  necessary  to  clarify  the 
elation  of  in-service  training  to  day-by-day  supervision 
rithin  the  agency.  Here  the  most  important  factor  is  the 
ew  of  supervision  held  by  each  member  of  the  state  field 
taff  and  by  the  supervisors  in  the  local  offices.  Supervision 
lay  mean  to  these  individuals  merely  the  direction  of  the 
echanics  of  the  job,  a  checking  up  to  see  if  rules  and 
rocedures  are  properly  carried  out,  doing  no  more  with 
ie  staff  than  to  try  to  fit  them  into  the  complicated  agency 
attern.  Such  a  concept  of  supervision  has  no  room  for  the 
nd  of  in-service  training  that  has  been  described.  In  fact, 
ich  a  supervisor  will  have  to  change  his  whole  concept 
id  practice  of  supervision.  He  must  first  benefit  by  the 
'pe  of  education  and  training  which  is  adapted  to  his  own 
xd  and  his  particular  job  before  he  can  use  his  supervisory 
inction  to  stimulate  and  guide  the  growth  of  his  staff 
embers. 

Supervisors  who  accept  a  teaching  function  and  a  direct 
nubility  for  the  development  of  their  staffs  as  of  the 
ice  of  supervision  and  organize  their  own  work  accord- 
ly  are  already  giving  in-service  training.  They  focus 
ir  supervision  upon  helping  each  visitor  to  develop 
fledge  and  skill,  and  to  attain  freedom  from  the  prej- 
s,  conflicts  and  needs  which  limit  his  ability  to  make 
:tive  use  of  his  knowledge. 
No  matter  how  much  these  supervisors  are  able  to  give 
visitors,  they  will  continue  to  need  and  want  help 
lives — to  grow  on  their  jobs,  to  improve  their  meth- 
to  profit  by  the  experience  of  other  supervisors  in  the 
and  outside,  and  to  relate  their  work  to  the  total 
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function  of  the  agency  and  to  the  community.  And  this 
additional  knowledge  and  skill  in  a  beneficent,  not  a  vicious, 
circle  will  in  turn  be  used  by  them  in  the  development  of 
their  staffs. 

This  type  of  supervision  is  the  most  important  of  all 
the  methods  which  can  be  used  for  in-service  training.  All 
other  methods  are  either  tools  of  supervision  or  auxiliary 
to  the  supervisory  process. 

When  the  many  current  names  of  methods  (I  have 
recently  listed  twenty-eight)  are  sorted  out  and  the  meth- 
ods themselves  reduced  to  their  essentials,  there  seem  to 
be  three  basic  tools  of  in-service  training:  individual  con- 
ferences, groups  of  various  kinds,  and  written  material 
(typed,  mimeographed,  printed). 

The  extent  to  which  these  three  methods  are  used  and 
the  ways  in  which  they  are  used  should  be  determined  by 
the  subject  matter  to  be  taught  and  by  the  objectives  of  the 
teaching.  Certain  materials  can  be  handled  much  better  by 
one  method  than  by  another.  The  accessibility  of  the  super- 
visor or  teacher  and  of  the  staff  members  concerned  must 
also  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  well  as  the  pressures 
of  the  day-to-day  job. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  about  the  use  of  individual 
conferences  and  reading  material,  but  perhaps  it  will  be 
more  helpful  at  this  point  to  discuss  some  of  the  problems 
connected  with  the  use  of  groups,  as  this  method  seems  to 
have  given  rise  to  more  confusion  than  either  of  the  others. 

Groups  have  been  used  for  in-service  training  in  a  great 
variety  of  forms.  The  groups  have  been  large  or  small; 
they  have  been  made  up  of  persons  of  similar  background 
and  interest,  and  of  those  differing  widely  in  both.  Groups 
have  been  formal,  or  informal,  meeting  occasionally  or 
regularly  for  discussion  or  instruction  which  has  been 
planned  with  a  definite  sequence,  or  to  consider  only  im- 
mediate problems.  The  training  period  has  ranged  from 
less  than  an  hour  to  a  continuous  six  weeks'  institute.  The 
names  applied  to  these  groups  are  legion  and  seem  to  have 
no  consistent  relation  either  to  form  or  content.  In  the 
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variety  of  forms,  staff  meetings  and  every  other  type  of 
meeting  have  been  included;  round  tables  of  all  kinds, 
classes  and  courses  of  any  length  and  any  variety  of  auspices. 
Most  confusing  of  all,  the  name  "institute"  has  been  applied 
to  almost  every  kind  of  group,  meeting  for  any  length  of 
time,  from  part  of  a  day  to  several  weeks,  under  a  variety 
of  auspices,  and  with  content  ranging  all  the  way  from  the 
discussion  of  a  single  topic  to  something  comparable  to  a 
formal  conference  program. 

IN  using  the  group  method,  flexibility  and  variety  have 
points,  of  course,  but  they  should  follow,  not  precede, 
careful  planning  which  relates  form  to  content.  To  assure 
the  best  results,  the  kind  of  group  to  be  used  must  be  de- 
termined in  relation  to  both  the  material  and  the  staff 
members  involved.  While  this  planning  should  obviously 
grow  out  of  the  needs  of  a  particular  staff,  there  are  a  few 
general  considerations  which  seem  worth  noting. 

Integration  and  simplicity  will  be  promoted  if  the  plan- 
ning is  based  on  the  principle  that  the  group  method  be 
used  as  a  direct  tool  of  supervision  or  as  supplementary  to 
the  supervisory  process.  All  the  more  useful  forms  seem  to 
be  variations  of  a  few  major  types.  These  include  the  more 
or  less  formal  staff  meeting  which  has  a  definite  adminis- 
trative purpose;  and  the  less  formal  staff  group  discussions 
which  may  be  occasional  meetings  about  a  specific  problem 
or  meetings  of  the  same  group  at  regular  intervals,  with 
discussion  topics  planned  in  a  definite  sequence  and  with 
a  definite  objective  in  mind.  There  is  also  a  place  for  the 
staff  committee  which  has  a  specific  assignment  and  makes 
its  report  to  the  group  or  to  the  supervisor  as  the  case 
may  be. 

As  a  rule,  better  results  seem  to  be  obtained  in  a  group 
made  up  of  people  who  have  fairly  comparable  education 
and  experience.  Also  a  succession  of  meetings  of  the  same 
people  at  not  too  infrequent  intervals  proves  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  much  more  satisfactory  than  to  have  a  somewhat 
different  group  almost  every  time  a  "class"  or  a  "discussion 
group"  meets.  A  more  formal  method  is  the  definite  course 
or  seminar  given  for  a  group  of  the  staff  as  a  part  of  in- 
service  training  and  entirely  under  agency  auspices.  Al- 
though no  academic  credit  is  involved,  it  is  important  to 
make  sure  that  the  material  to  be  taught  and  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  teacher  really  justify  the  course.  It  is  all  too 
easy  to  attach  this  label  to  what  is  virtually  a  series  of 
staff  discussions. 

The  training  unit  or  district  is  more  than  a  group  device. 
It  is  a  concentrated  and  intensive  use  of  supervision  in  a 
setting  especially  designed  for  the  purpose.  While  potential- 
ly every  form  of  in-service  training  can  be  given  in  such 
units,  they  have  so  far  been  found  most  useful  for  the 
orientation  of  new  workers  and  their  induction  to  the  job 
over  periods  of  a  few  weeks  to  several  months.  Such  units 
seem  to  have  great  possibilities  wherever  qualified  super- 
visors are  available. 

The  question  of  institutes  can  be  readily  disposed  of. 
Someone  has  defined  an  expert  as  a  person  who  is  a  long 
way  from  home.  I  should  like  to  define  an  institute  as  a 
mixed  group  of  people  away  from  home  trying  to  learn 
a  great  deal  in  a  hurry.  Institutes  of  this  description  may 
have  had  value  in  an  emergency  program,  though  this  is 
a  debatable  point.  But  clearly  they  have  no  place  in  a  per- 
manent program. 

There  are,  however,  other  kinds  of  meetings  often  called 
institutes  that  may  still  be  useful  under  certain  circum- 


stances. One  of  these  is  the  staff  meeting  or  discussion 
group  extended  over  a  day  or  more  in  some  quiet  place 
away  from  office  interruptions.  Or  two  or  three  courses 
may  be  pursued  concurrently  by  a  group  of  people  giving 
all  their  time  to  intensive  study  for  several  weeks.  The 
agency  may  conduct  regional  conferences  in  different  parts 
of  the  state  with  planned  programs  for  the  staff,  the  gen- 
eral public,  or  both. 

This  discussion  of  conferences,  institutes  and  courses 
brings  up  at  once  the  question  of  auspices.  What  is  the 
relation  to  in-service  training  of  courses  given  by  schools 
of  social  work?  Of  the  state  conference  institute?  Of  the 
state  conference  itself  ? 

The  purpose  of  in-service  training  is  to  help  the  workers 
do  a  better  job  on  the  staff  of  the  agency,  and  content  and 
method  are  planned  to  that  end.  This  being  the  case,  it 
follows  that  the  agency  should  be  responsible  for  the  content 
of  specific  training  for  its  own  job.  Instruction  and  oppor- 
tunities for  development  offered  through  other  channels 
may  have  much  value  for  the  workers,  but  they  would  not 
be  organized  with  reference  to  the  work  of  the  agency. 
Therefore,  they  are  not  to  be  considered  in-service  training. 

This  raises  a  question  of  the  relationship  between  profes- 
sional education  and  the  development  of  an  agency's  staff. 
Every  part  of  a  worker's  growth  and  development  has  a 
double  reference.  It  has  value  to  himself  as  a  person,  and 
it  has  meaning  for  his  job.  The  primary  purpose  of  profes- 
sional education  is  to  give  the  student  professional  insight, 
attitudes  and  skills.  The  agency  for  which  he  works  benefits 
by  that  education,  although  this  is  of  secondary  importance 
as  far  as  the  worker  is  concerned.  There  would  be  less 
confusion  on  this  point  if  all  staff  members  had  secured 
their  professional  education  and  become  professional  per- 
sons before  their  employment.  But  every  bit  of  true  edu- 
cation and  training,  from  whatever  source,  benefits  both 
worker  and  agency.  The  primary  purpose  and  the  content 
would  determine,  it  seems  to  me,  the  category  of  each 
learning  experience. 

'"T^HERE  are  three  general  avenues  of  development  for 
A  a  member  of  an  agency's  staff.  The  first  is  professional 
education.  Here  the  agency's  responsibility  is  to  give  the 
worker  educational  leave.  The  school  of  social  work,  not 
the  agency,  is  responsible  for  content.  The  second  is  the 
threefold  in-service  training  described  above,  for  the  content 
of  which  the  agency  alone  is  responsible.  Least  important 
of  the  three  are  the  miscellaneous  means  which  the  worker 
uses  on  his  own  responsibility,  largely  on  his  own  initiative 
and  primarily  for  his  own  advantage  as  a  professional  per- 
son. In  this  category  come  much  of  his  reading,  his  attend- 
ance at  conferences,  and  the  courses  he  takes  which  are 
neither  under  the  auspices  of  his  own  agency  nor  accredited 
by  a  school  as  part  of  his  professional  education. 

In-service  training,  then,  is  that  part  of  staff  develop- 
ment for  the  content  of  which  the  agency  is  entirely  re- 
sponsible. For  this  reason  it  is  essential  that  the  agency 
provide  the  adequate  supervision  which  is  the  foundation 
of  an  in-service  training  program.  On  the  field  staff  and 
in  local  units  there  should  be  supervisors  who  are  adequate 
in  professional  equipment,  experience  and  number,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  entire  staff.  Constant  strengthening  of 
supervisory  lines  is  of  vital  importance  to  a  public  welfare 
agency  which  intends  to  fulfill  its  obligation  to  the  govern-  < 
ment,  to  the  public,  and  to  the  men,  women  and  children 
of  the  state  who  are  in  need  of  assistance. 
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Here  in  Washington 


By  The  Survey's 
OBSERVER 


STRONG  support  is  developing  on  Capitol  Hill  for  an  amendment  to  the 
social  security  act  to  require  states  to  administer  federal  funds  for  public 
assistance   and    unemployment    compensation    under   merit   systems.    The 
present  act  limits  the  federal  authority  relative  to  the  "selection,  tenure  of  of- 
fice, and  compensation  of  personnel."     The  Social  Security  Board  recently  has 
put  under  civil  service  its  entire  personnel,  from  executive  director  right  down 
the  line  to  messengers,  and  has  abolished  the  exempted  classification  of  experts. 
More  than  twenty  states  already  have  established  some  type  of  merit  system 

with    technical    aid    and    encouragement 

McKellar's  bill  eliminated  the  present 
restriction  and  substituted  a  requirement 
that  state  plans  must  include  "methods 
for  the  selection  of  personnel  on  a  merit 
basis."  Senator  Byrnes  of  South  Carolina 
introduced  a  bill  with  substantially  the 


from  the  Social  Security  Board,  but  in  a 
number  of  others  the  situation  is  bad. 
Scandals  are  brewing  in  at  least  five 
states  where  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
gioss  and  flagrant  misuse  of  the  public 
assistance  and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion programs  by  state  officials  for  per- 
sonal and  political  reasons.  The  lid 
probably  will  be  blown  off  by  Senator 
Sheppard's  committee  to  investigate  cam- 
paign expenditures,  which  is  quietly  gath- 
ering the  facts. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  board 
has  one  of  the  cleanest  records  of  any 
federal  agency  with  respect  to  personnel, 
groups  interested  in  the  extension  of  the 
merit  system  undoubtedly  will  rally  to 
support  this  amendment.  It  is  felt  that 
the  stake  of  the  federal  government  in 
this  program,  amounting  annually  as  it 
does  to  over  $200  million  for  public 
assistance  and  involving  the  expenditure 
of  around  a  billion  dollars  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  is  too  great  to  allow 
any  state  administration  to  use  it  as  a  po- 
litical football.  There  is  a  growing  real- 
ization that  an  effective  job  can  be  done 
only  by  qualified  people.  Having  required 
that  federal  personnel  be  selected  by  the 
merit  system,  congressmen  can  scarcely 
justify  the  expenditure  of  federal  funds 
by  the  states  without  regard  to  the  com- 
petence of  the  persons  handling  them. 

In  estimating  the  possibility  of  such 
an  amendment  being  enacted,  two  sig- 
nificant facts  should  be  borne  in  mind. 
First,  most  governors  want  to  become 
senators.  Second,  most  senators  want  to 
remain  senators.  A  number  of  senators 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  unless  they 
can  prevent  the  political  misuse  of  fed- 
eral grants-in-aid  by  state  administra- 
tions they  will  create  a  Frankenstein 
that  will  destroy  them. 

In  the  light  of  these  circumstances, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why 
Senator  McKellar  of  Tennessee  intro- 
duced a  bill  at  the  last  session  to  require 
that  state  funds  must  be  administered 
in  accordance  with  a  merit  system.  He 
had  good  reason  to  want  it  made  clear 
to  the  people  of  his  state  that  these 
federal-state  programs  were  not  subject 
to  political  domination  by  his  ex-friend 
and  bitter  enemy,  Governor  Browning. 


same  provisions. 

When  idealism  and  practical  politics 
are  united,  they  form  a  powerful  com- 
bination. 

If  It  Works 

ANOTHER  shot  at  the  perennial  paradox 
of  privation  in  the  midst  of  plenty  is 
shaping  up  in  Secretary  Wallace's  pro- 
posal to  use  government  funds  to  finance 
a  production-for-use  program  to  clothe 
the  ill-clothed  "one  third"  with  some  of 
the  seven  million  bales  of  cotton  that 
the  government  has  on  hand.  As  a  pro- 
posal to  clothe  the  poor  this  probably 
wouldn't  get  to  first  base,  but  when 
this  humanitarian  motive  is  combined 
with  the  political  necessity  of  doing  some- 
thing for  cotton  planters  it  becomes  a 
matter  worth  watching.  If  it  works  with 
cotton,  it  will  be  extended  to  other  farm 
surpluses. 

Amendment  Parade 

DURING  the  last  session  it  was  generally 
understood  that  the  President  was  unwill- 
ing to  open  up  the  social  security  act  to 
any  amendments  whatsoever,  not  even 
non-controversial  technical  changes.  The 
situation  will  be  different  in  1939.  Cer- 
tain changes  are  imperative  and  for  obvi- 
ous reasons  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  want 
them  out  of  the  way  before  1940,  an 
election  year.  Groups  of  every  descrip- 
tion, from  Indians  to  social  workers,  will 
raise  their  voices  in  clamorous  cries  to 
Congress  for  special  consideration.  Seri- 
ous discussion  is  centering  around  some 
of  the  following  proposals. 

INDIANS:  An  amendment  authorizing 
federal  grants  to  states  to  pay  all  the 
cost  of  public  assistance  to  Indians  was 
introduced  during  the  last  session  by 
thirty-two  senators  led  by  Senator  Hay- 
den  of  Arizona.  They  will  be  on  the 
warpath  again  next  year. 
TRANSIENTS:  Scarcely  less  anguished  will 
be  the  cries  from  California,  Arizona, 


Florida,  and  other  states  having  heavy 
non-resident  burdens,  for  federal  aid 
for  non-residents. 

EQUALIZATION:  From  the  South,  "the 
nation's  number  one  economic  problem" 
will  come  cries  of  righteous  indignation 
over  the  fact  that  under  the  present  fifty 
fifty  distribution  of  federal  public  as- 
sistance, the  wealthy  states  get' a  lot  of 
federal  money  and  the  poor  states  get 
very  little.  New  York  State,  for  exam- 
ple, gets  $11.84  a  month  per  aged  recipi- 
ent, Mississippi,  $2.48.  Serious  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  a  formula  which 
would  increase  the  federal  contribution 
to  the  poorest  states. 

AID    TO    DEPENDENT    CHILDREN:    A    feeble 

wail  from  dependent  children,  who,  of 
course,  do  not  vote,  and  a  good  roar  in 
their  behalf  by  militant  pressure  groups 
will  compel  serious  attention.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  federal  contribution 
for  aid  to  dependent  children  will  be 
raised  from  one  third  to  one  half  with 
a  possibility  that  the  $18  and  $12  max- 
imum provisions  will  be  eliminated. 
DIRECT  RELIEF:  Efforts  to  obtain  federal 
grants  to  the  states  for  direct  relief  will 
come  from  strange  bedfellows;  liberals 
who  wish  a  more  comprehensive  pro- 
gram, and  conservatives  who  see  it  as  a 
possible  way  of  smashing  WPA  in  favor 
of  "cheap  relief." 

HEALTH  INSURANCE:  The  general  feel- 
ing is  that  the  question  is  not  whether 
there  will  be  health  insurance,  but  what 
kind.  Certainly  some  sort  of  program 
for  more  adequate  health  protection 
seems  inevitable. 

OLD  AGE  INSURANCE:  Payment  of  old 
age  benefits  on  July  1,  1939  or  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1940,  is  considered  economically 
sound  and,  with  an  election  coming  in 
1940,  politically  expedient.  Coverage  for 
survivors  is  being  carefully  studied. 

FARM   AND  DOMESTIC  WORKERS:    Extension 

of  both  old  age  insurance  and  unemploy- 
ment compensation  to  farm  and  domestic 
workers  will  be  demanded  by  labor 
groups.  The  general  feeling  among  ex- 
perts in  Washington  is  that  the  technical 
and  administrative  difficulties  which 
caused  the  exclusion  of  these  groups 
when  the  social  security  act  was  passed 
are  not  insurmountable  and  that  these 
people  can  be  protected,  probably  through 
a  stamp  system  such  as  is  generally  used 
in  Europe.  Although  few  people  realize 
it,  extension  of  coverage  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  reserve  fund,  as  there  are  at 
present  loopholes  in  the  act  which  would 
permit  almost  everyone  in  the  country 
(Continued  on  page  362) 
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45,000  inquiries  from  employers  to  the  admin- 
istrator,  a  steady  flow  of  definitions  and  rulings  from 
the  Washington  office  to  business  and  industry,  the  wage 
and  hour  division  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  on  Oc- 
tober 24  swung  into  the  task  of  administering  the  new 
fair  labor  standards  act.  [See  page  355.]  It  is  estimated 
that  the  minimum  wage  provision  of  25  cents  an  hour 
directly  affects  only  about  750,000  of  the  nation's  eleven 
million  wage  earners,  most  of  them  in  southern  garment, 
textile,  lumber  and  fertilizer  industries.  A  larger  number  —  • 
some  1,500,000,  according  to  official  estimates  —  come  under 
the  hours  provision,  fixing  a  44-hour  maximum  work  week 
in  covered  industries. 

From  various  sections  during  the  first  week  the  law  was 
in  force,  came  reports  of  workers  made  jobless  by  dis- 
charges and  shutdowns  in  substandard  industries,  where 
compliance  with  the  law  was  held  "ruinous"  by  employers. 
Among  such  enterprises  were  the  Texas  pecan  shelling  in- 
dustry, with  some  5000  employes,  several  southern  saw- 
mills and  a  number  of  tobacco  stemming  plants.  Hearings 
in  a  recent  strike  of  pecan  shellers  showed  prevailing  wages 
of  6  and  7  cents  an  hour. 

After  widely  published  threats  of  large  scale  layoffs,  both 
Western  Union  and  Postal  Telegraph  delayed  drastic 
action  pending  a  ruling  from  Washington  on  their  appli- 
cations to  have  messengers  excepted  from  the  minimum 
wage.  Other  business  groups  which  have  requested  similar 
exemptions  are:  U.S.  Sugar  Beet  Association,  American 
Bankers  Association,  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
sociation, National  Paper  Box  Manufacturers  Association. 
A  request  for  exemption  of  stockyards  employes  was  denied. 
Western  Union  has  signed  an  agreement  with  its  employes' 
association  guaranteeing  compliance  with  the  hours  pro- 
vision of  the  act,  without  wage  reductions. 

Elmer  F.  Andrews,  administrator  of  the  wage-hour  law, 
states,  "Employers  generally  have  indicated  their  desire  to 
comply  with  the  law." 

Governor  vs.  Board 

WHEN,  on  October  1,  the  Social  Security  Board  shut 
off  Ohio's  old  age  assistance  funds  "for  cause," 
Governor  Martin  L.  Davey  refused  to  permit  the  state 
division  of  aid  to  the  aged  to  comply  with  the  board's 
suggestions,  declaring  that  the  board  itself  was  "playing 
politics."  At  this  writing,  three  weeks  later,  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  reports  indications  of  "the  governor's  capitu- 
lation in  behalf  of  the  pensioners."  Pressure  has  been 
brought  to  bear  by  spokesmen  for  Ohio's  112,000  recipients 
of  old  age  assistance  and  by  legislative  and  civic  groups  to 
force  "a  showing  that  .  .  .  there  is  no  longer  a  failure 
to  comply  substantially  with  the  provisions  of  the  social 
security  act,"  without  which  no  further  funds  for  old  age 
assistance  will  be  available  to  the  state.  The  findings  on 
which  the  board  based  its  decision  were  announced  Sep- 
tember 30,  following  hearings  in  which  Ohio  officials  re- 
fused to  participate.  [See  Survey  Midmonthly,  October 
1938,  page  315].  According  to  these  findings,  Ohio's  ad- 
ministration of  old  age  assistance  has  been  marked  by  in- 


efficiency, delay,  violation  of  personnel  provisions  of  the 
state  plan,  political  manipulation,  defective  accounting  and 
reporting,  inadequate  provision  for  handling  grievances 
and  complaints.  In  making  its  findings  public,  the  board 
pointed  out  that  since  it  is  the  practice  in  Ohio  to  send 
out  the  monthly  pension  checks  after  the  middle  of  each 
month,  "there  is  ample  time  ...  for  the  chief  of  the  Ohio 
division  of  aid  to  the  aged  to  make  the  necessary  improve- 
ments in  administration  ...  as  required  by  both  the  social 
security  act  and  the  Ohio  law." 

Governor  Davey's  stand  has  delayed  these  administrative 
changes,  and  the  outcome,  as  regards  the  next  pension 
checks,  is  in  doubt.  Meanwhile,  State  Auditor  Joseph  T. 
Ferguson,  according  to  the  Plain  Dealer,  is  threatening  "to 
hold  up  the  governor's  salary  and  refuse  to  pay  bills  for 
maintenance  of  the  executive  mansion  'until  the  pensioners 
get  their  money.'  " 

Liquor  and  Reason 

A  PARADOX  of  human  life  is  that,  although  its  ad- 
vances all  have  been  achieved  through  knowledge, 
it  continues  attempting  to  beat  off  menaces  with  senti- 
mentality. Though  the  liquor  problem  is  as  old  and  seem- 
ingly as  inscrutable  as  the  sphinx  rarely  if  ever  has  it  been 
explored  with  the  cold  light  of  reason.  Such  a  light  is  now 
to  be  cast  by  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  which  has  formed  a  Research  Council  on 
the  Problems  of  Alcohol  to  study  the  problems  relating  to 
liquor  and  its  control,  and  to  formulate  the  results  in  a 
program  of  public  education.  Having  seen  the  failure  of 
both  prohibition  and  repeal  in  the  mounting  incidence  of 
alcoholism  and  highway  accidents  due  to  liquor,  the  associ- 
ation has  noted  a  lack  of  a  "well-organized  body  of  facts" 
on  which  to  base  action.  Composed  of  a  hundred  scientists 
and  educators  the  new  council  will  seek  factual  knowledge 
concerning  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  individual  and 
society  as  well  as  the  effectiveness  of  tried  and  proposed 
legal  and  industrial  measures  of  control. 

In  its  work  the  council  promises  to  be  completely  un- 
biased but  not  spineless.  In  other  words,  it  "will  not  arrive 
at  conclusions  based  on  assumptions  or  prejudiced  opinions," 
and  it  will  publish  its  findings  for  purposes  of  public  edu- 
cation whether  they  are  "favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the 
use  of  alcoholic  beverages."  Point  of  departure  in  the 
whole  program  is  the  conscious  emphasis  on  education 
rather  than  propaganda — education  being  strictly  scien- 
tific as  opposed  to  moralization. 

Housers  Multiply 

SIX  years  ago  a  housing  official  in  the  U.S.A.  was  like 
the  proverbial  needle  in  a  haystack — hard  to  find. 
Last  month  nearly  five  hundred  men  and  women  attended 
the  sixth  annual  conference  in  Washington  of  the  National 
Association  of  Housing  Officials — city,  state  and  federal. 
The  discussions,  shared  by  many  non-official  persons  whose 
professional  interests  accounted  for  their  presence,  reflected 
absorption  with  going  programs  and  the  removal  of  public 
housing  from  the  plane  of  pure  theory.  Clearly  evident 
was  the  realization  that  the  honeymoon  day's  of  housing 
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arc  over  and  a  frank  facing  of  the  fact  that  past  mistakes — 
be  they  ever  so  forgivable — must  not  be  repeated.  Reports 
from  federal  agencies,  twenty  local  housing  authorities.  :iml 
public  officials  in  the  welfare,  health  and  civil  service  groups 
indicated  remarkable  progress  in  the  programs  of  subsidized 
as  well  as  unsubsidized  housing,  and  a  growing  appreci- 
ation of  the  close  relationship  of  housing  to  other  social 
and  economic  problems. 

A  veritable  eight-ring  circus  of  answers  relating  to  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  problem  was  offered  by  as  many  simul- 
taneous round  tables:  What  can  be  learned  from  studying 
and  analyzing  past  local  authority  experience  as  to  organi- 
zation and  procedure,  practices  and  policies;  as  to  public 
relations  and  publicity  for  housing  agencies,  housing  stand- 
ards and  costs,  financing  methods,  quasi-public  agencies, 
neighborhood  rehabilitation,  demolition,  housing  manage- 
ment, housing  surveys?  Lively  discussions  and  healthy  dis- 
agreements showed  that  although  certain  principles  have 
crystallized,  continuing  research  is  essential.  In  the  man- 
agement field  there  seemed  to  be  remarkable  similarity  of 
experience  and  general  agreement  that  public  housing  pro- 
grams must  fit  local  situations,  that  cheap  ways  must  be 
found  for  going  ahead  to  provide  adequate  homes.  Oppo- 
sition to  public  housing,  now  comparatively  dormant,  will 
remain  so  only  so  long  as  the  program  meets  suitably  a 
need  otherwise  not  met. 

The  APHA  Speaks  Up 

POWERFUL  support  has  been  given  the  program  of 
the  National  Health  Conference  [see  The  Unserved 
Millions  by  Helen  Hall  and  Paul  Kellogg,  Survey  Graphic, 
September  1938]  by  the  action  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  at  its  meeting  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
last  month.  The  association  expressed  by  resolution  its 
"unanimous  satisfaction  in  the  further  evidence  of  the 
effective  interest  of  the  federal  government  in  the  health 
of  the  nation,"  and  endorsed: 

.  .  .  the  recommendations  of  the  technical  committee  of  the 
National  Health  Conference  providing  for  federal  aid  to  the 
states  for  the  construction  of  additional  hospital  facilities,  the 
provision  of  essential  medical  and  nursing  care,  and  hospital 
care  as  required,  to  persons  unable  to  support  such  care  from 
their  own  resources,  and  the  compensation  against  wage  loss 
incurred  through  sickness. 

With  the  single  cautious  reservation  that,  "In  the  initia- 
tion and  development  of  the  program,  wide  latitude  should 
be  given  to  the  state  in  the  definition  of  the  population  to 
be  served  and  the  method  of  providing  medical  service," 
the  association  pledged  itself  "to  use  all  its  professional  re- 
sources and  such  influence  as  it  has  earned  through  sixty- 
eight  years  of  development  and  leadership  in  public  health 
to  aid  governmental  agencies  in  accomplishing  these  states- 
manlike objectives."  It  offered  its  cooperation  to  such 
agencies,  expressed  its  readiness  to  "collaborate  with  other 
professional  and  scientific  organizations  having  similar  prin- 
ciples and  objectives,"  and  authorized  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  for  cooperation  "to  the  end  that  these  prin- 
ciples may  be  translated  into  effective  action." 

Leaders  of  the  APHA  were  generally  sanguine  that 
differences  with  the  American  Medical  Association  over 
the  health  program  are  in  a  fair  way  to  being  reconciled, 
particularly  if  the  installation  of  proposed  services  proceeds 
I  "gradually  and  experimentally."  Small  sympathy  was  ex- 
pressed for  fears  of  "bureaucratic,  costly  and  political" 
administration,  and  of  "pills-and-bottle"  standards  of  di- 


agnosis and  treatment.  Said  the  president-elect  of  the 
APHA,  Dr.  Edward  S.  Godfrey,  commissioner  of  health 
of  New  York  State: 

Standards  in  the  last  analysis  are  in  no  more  danger  under 
government  organization  than  under  private  organization.  It 
is  again  a  question  of  leadership  and  administration.  It  may  be 
good  or  bad,  whether  it  is  government  or  private. 

The  Court  Denies 

TAST  month  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  tied  an- 
-L«  other  knot  in  the  tangled  skein  of  the  Mooney  case. 
The  court  denied  a  writ  of  certiorari,  thus  barring  a  review, 
of  the  case  by  the  highest  court.  Tom  Mooney,  a  Pacific 
Coast  labor  agitator,  was  sentenced  to  death  for  the  mur- 
der of  a  victim  of  the  Preparedness  Day  bombing  in  San 
Francisco.  Much  of  the  testimony  on  which  the  prosecution 
hinged  was  later  proved  to  be  perjured.  Mooney 's  sentence 
was  commuted  to  life  imprisonment,  and  for  twenty  years 
his  cell  in  San  Quentin  has  been  the  focus  of  agitation  by 
groups  which  seek  to  use  the  case  as  propaganda  tinder,  and 
by  other  groups  which  see  in  Mooney 's  continued  incar- 
ceration a  blot  on  the  country's  legal  system  and  a  threat 
to  American  civil  liberties. 

Mooney 's  counsel  has  now  moved  for  permission  to 
renew  a  three-year-old  application  for  an  original  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  It  will  probably  be  some  weeks  before  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  answers  this  petition.  Meanwhile, 
Mooney  and  many  of  his  supporters  await  anxiously  the 
California  election  returns.  Culbert  Olson,  Democratic 
nominee  for  governor,  championed  the  prisoner's  cause  in 
the  state  legislature  and  is  believed  to  favor  a  pardon. 

Minority  Note 

TWO  court  items  appeared  one  bright  October  morning 
in  the  inner  pages  of  a  New  York  newspaper.  One 
told  of  the  dismissal  of  manslaughter  charges  against  the 
superintendent  of  a  Pennsylvania  reformatory  where  a 
nineteen-year-old  Negro  inmate  died  in  a  closed  cell  last 
Christmas,  suffocated  by  tear  gas.  Said  the  judge:  "The 
superintendent  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  some  under- 
ling or  warden  who  breaks  the  law."  The  other  item  told 
of  the  sentencing  to  life  imprisonment  in  a  Louisiana  peni- 
tentiary of  a  twelve-year-old  Negro  boy  guilty  of  having 
shot,  a  year  previously,  a  white  boy  who  "had  been  playing 
with  a  slingshot  near  the  Negro's  home." 

And  So  On  ... 

RISING  to  new  heights  of  circumspection,  a  Social  Se- 
curity Board  press  release  in  a  single  paragraph  ven- 
tures news  that  is  "expected  soon  to  become,"  "considered," 
"intended,"  "reported  as  progressing  toward,"  "said  to  be 
considering,"  "reported  as  likely  to  effect,"  "said  to  be 
probable."  •  •  Joseph  H.  Willits,  dean  of  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
been  elected  director  of  the  division  of  social  studies  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation.  He  succeeds  Edmund  E.  Day, 
now  president  of  Cornell  University.  •  •  With  appropriate 
ceremonies  the  S.S.  Erica  Reed  set  sail  on  November  1, 
loaded  with  relief  supplies  valued  at  some  $300,000,  the 
gift  to  loyalist  Spain  of  the  Medical  Bureau  and  North 
American  Committee  to  Aid  Spanish  Democracy.  Edith 
Abbott  of  Chicago,  Harry  Greenstein  of  Baltimore  and 
Paul  Kellogg  of  New  York  were  co-chairmen  of  the  social 
workers  committee  that  helped  raise  funds  for  the  ship. 
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Concerning  Children 

pHILD-CONSCIOUS  were  the  leg- 
^  islatures  of  forty-six  states  in  1937, 
as  can  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  a  com- 
pilation of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau 
entitled  Child  Welfare  Legislation,  1937. 
Preponderant  were  laws  passed  to  co- 
operate with  the  federal  program  provid- 
ing for  aid  to  dependent  children  and 
child  health  services.  Handicapped  chil- 
dren received  special  attention  from  the 
legislatures,  thirty-one  making  provision 
for  the  care  of  crippled  children,  and 
twenty-two  for  the  treatment  of  mentally 
diseased  minors.  Liberalized  birth  certifi- 
cate laws  in  thirteen  states  reflected  a 
tendency  toward  the  protection  of  the 
illegitimate  child.  Tightened  marriage 
laws  in  eight  states  aimed  to  prevent 
child  marriages.  Forty-three  of  these 
child-protecting  states  held  regular  legis- 
lative sessions  in  1937,  three  had  only 
special  sessions.  The  legislatures  of  Mis- 
sissippi and  Louisiana,  the  only  states 
where  child  welfare  did  not  receive  some 
legislative  boost,  had  no  regular  meetings 
during  the  year. 

Racial  Tragedy — The  burden  of  color 
is  nowhere  heavier  than  on  neglected  or 
delinquent  children.  In  New  York  City 
facilities  for  their  care  are  so  limited 
that  curtailment  of  intake  of  Negro  Prot- 
estant children  by  several  agencies  has 
added  a  further  handicap  to  them.  Only 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  reports  prog- 
ress in  Negro  foster  home  care,  and  this 
is  for  a  selected  group — boys  between 
thirteen  and  sixteen  confined  in  the  New 
York  State  Vocational  School,  for  whose 
placement  the  1937  legislature  appropri- 
ated $10,000.  It  is  readily  admitted  that 
many  Negro  boys  have  been  committed 
to  this  school,  not  because  they  are  really 
delinquent  but  because  of  a  lack  of  any 
other  means  of  caring  for  those  who  are 
neglected.  Finding  the  situation  reaching 
the  proportions  of  an  emergency,  the 
New  York  City  Department  of  Welfare 
has  delegated  two  Negro  workers  to  in- 
vestigate foster  home  resources. 

Illinois  Asks  Why — When  the  total 
population  of  institutions  in  Illinois  rose 
from  39,631  in  1930  to  50,078  in  1937, 
the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  Commis- 
sioners decided  to  find  out  why.  It  didn't 
make  sense  to  go  on  increasing  institu- 
tional care  at  the  rate  of  almost  1500  a 
year  without  going  back  into  local  com- 
munities to  find  out  who  these  people 
were  and  how  they  lived. 

Study  seemed  indicated,  and  the  board 
decided    to   begin   with    the    St.    Charles 
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School  for  Boys,  where  the  population 
curve  suggested  interesting  possibilities. 
Overcrowding  at  St.  Charles  was  noth- 
ing new.  Normal  capacity  is  650,  but 
boys  were  sleeping  on  the  floor  in  cot- 
tage dormitories  back  in  1930,  as  they 
are  today.  From  1930  through  1934,  how- 
ever, the  curve  dipped  sharply  down- 
ward. In  January  1935  the  population 
had  reached  an  all-time  low  of  379  boys. 
From  1935  through  1938  it  rose  stead- 
ily. By  December  1937,  there  were  771 
boys  in  residence. 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
meeting  the  immediate  situation  by  cut- 
ting down  new  admissions,  assigned  John 
Kahlert,  research  assistant  of  the  child 
welfare  division,  to  the  job  of  satisfying 
the  curiosity  of  the  commissioners.  Mr. 
Kahlert  has  analyzed  the  records  of  the 
boys  committed  to  St.  Charles  in  the  last 
six  months  of  1937,  and  compared  them 
with  those  of  boys  committed  during  the 
same  months  of  1934.  He  visited  the 
counties  where  increases  in  commitments 
have  been  unusually  high,  talked  with 
the  families  of  these  youngsters  and  in- 
terviewed county  officials  and  other  in- 
terested people.  His  recent  report  merely 
whets  the  curiosity  of  the  Illinois  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  Commissioners,  who 
still  want  to  know: 

Why — do  colored  boys  make  up  28.6  per- 
cent of  these  commitments,  when 
the  colored  population  of  Illinois 
is  only  4.3  percent  of  the  white? 
Isn't  this  a  shocking  indication  of 
the  lack  of  resources  for  colored 
boys  who  are  in  danger  of  getting 
into  trouble? 

Why — is  there  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  younger  boys?  Are  they  be- 
ing committed  before  they  have 
done  anything  serious  enough  to 
bring  them  to  the  attention  of 
the  criminal  courts?  No  more 
boys  are  being  sent  to  penal  insti- 
tutions than  in  other  years. 

Why — did  the  population  curve  of  St. 
Charles  hit  that  all-time  low  dur- 
ing the  year  when  public  relief  in 
Illinois  was  more  nearly  adequate 
than  ever  before  or  since? 

And  why — isn't  this  increase  of  delin- 
quency commitments  in  Illinois 
reflected  in  the  rest  of  the  United 
States?  Children's  Bureau  figures 
from  1934  through  1936  show  no 
such  national  increase.  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  Illinois  is  slower  than 
other  states  in  developing  local 
services  for  children? 

Where  do  the  public  schools  fit  into 
this  picture?  What  about  probation  ser- 
vices? Recreation  programs,  public  and 


private?  Would  services  to  dependent 
children  under  the  social  security  act  re- 
lieve the  pressure?  The  curiosity  of  the 
Illinois  Board  of  Public  Welfare  Com- 
missioners is  far  from  satisfied.  Its  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  Olive  Chandler,  calls 
Mr.  Kahlert's  report  "a  study  to  prove 
that  we  need  more  study."  It  will  be  fol- 
lowed up,  in  the  near  future,  by  intensive 
work  in  Cook  County,  whose  boys  make 
up  about  half  of  St.  Charles'  population, 
and  by  another  study  based  on  the  boys' 
own  stories.  After  that,  the  board  will 
turn  its  attention  to  overcrowding  in 
other  state  institutions.  It  plans  to  go  on 
studying  until  it  knows  why. 

Increase — Aid  to  dependent  children 
reaches  56  percent  more  families  in  Bos- 
ton than  it  did  a  year  ago,  touching  46 
out  of  every  1000  children.  The  change  in 
state  policy  in  the  interpretation  of  "tem- 
porary need"  caused  by  the  desertion, 
physical  incapacity,  or  prison  sentence 
of  the  wage  earner,  as  covering  a  six 
months'  period  where  formerly  a  full  year 
was  involved,  is  probably  a  large  factor 
in  the  increase.  The  Boston  ratio  of  chil- 
dren receiving  aid  is  more  than  twice  as 
high  as  the  ratio  for  the  state  as  a  whole. 

For    Crippled    Children— Emphasis 

on  the  vocational  education  of  the  crip- 
pled child  and  on  research  are  stressed  by 
the  Nemours  Foundation  for  Crippled 
Children  which  plans  to  open  its  new 
one  hundred-bed  hospital,  now  under 
construction,  in  the  fall  of  1939.  The 
foundation  will  also  sponsor  graduate  ir 
struction  for  persons  interested  in  edu 
cation  of  the  crippled  child.  Facilities  of 
the  hospital  will  in  the  beginning  be  ope 
only  to  the  crippled  children  of  Dela- 
ware where  it  is  estimated  there  are  ap 
proximately  200  in  need  of  hospital  care 
After  the  hospital  is  opened  it  is  planned 
to  build  separate  cottages  for  the  cor 
valescent  school  children,  and  eventually 
a  school  building.  The  research  program 
will  coordinate  work  on  laboratory  and 
clinical  problems  and  will  have  available 
for  its  study  a  certain  number  of  the 
hospital  beds.  Four  fellowships  for  re- 
search in  crippling  diseases  of  childhood 
have  already  been  established  by  the  foun- 
dation in  selected  medical  centers. 

In  Print — A  Historical  Summary  of 
State  Service  for  Children  in  Alabama; 
A  Historical  Summary  of  State  Services 
for  Children  in  Massachusetts,  Parts 
3  and  4  of  Publication  239  of  the  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau.Detailed  presentations 
of  the  growth  of  child  care  programs  in 
the  two  states  from  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  until  1934  when  stud- 
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ics  of  the  existing  services  in  each  of  the 
states  were  made  by  representatives  of 
the  Children's  Bureau.  Both  programs 
show  their  greatest  development  since 
the  twenties,  much  in  fact  since  1930, 
but  differences  are  as  marked  as  is  the 
growth  of  two  individuals.  The  publi- 
cations are  primarily  intended  for  stu- 
dents of  public  welfare  administration. 
.  .  .  Thirteenth  annual  report  of  the 
orphan  section  of  the  Duke  Endowment, 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  showing  assistance 
granted  to  forty-three  child  caring  insti- 
tutions during  1937,  twenty-seven  in 
North  Carolina  and  sixteen  in  South 
Carolina.  The  average  annual  per  capita 
cost  in  the  institutions  was  $304,  an  in- 
crease of  12  percent  over  the  1936  aver- 
age. Food,  clothing,  education  and  sal- 
aries account  for  72  percent  of  the  cost; 
replacement  and  repair,  health,  fuel, 
light,  power,  ice,  water,  insurance,  in- 
terest, and  recreation  divide  the  rest. 

Old  Age. Insurance 

ANY  worker  who  wants  a  statement 
of  his  old  age  insurance  account  can 
now  obtain  it  from  the  Social  Security 
Board.  The  statement  will  show  the 
wages  credited  to  the  worker  for  1937, 
on  the  basis  of  the  reports  made  by  his 
employer.  Postcard  forms  can  be  ob- 
tained from  any  field  office  of  the  Social 
Security  Board,  and  their  use  will  ex- 
pedite a  reply.  John  J.  Corson,  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  Insurance, 
states  that  more  than  12,000  such  re- 
quests have  been  answered,  and  that  in 
only  a  negligible  number  of  cases  has 
the  worker  complained  that  the  state- 
ment failed  to  show  all  the  wages  paid 
him  during  1937  in  covered  employment. 

First  Figures — The  importance  of 
social  security  records  as  a  source  of 
data  on  wages  and  employment  is  under- 
scored by  preliminary  analyses  of  old 
age  insurance  figures.  According  to  the 
reports  of  the  two  six-months'  periods  of 
1937,  there  were  approximately  1,700,- 
000  returns  from  employers.  These  pre- 
sented individual  wage  reports  for  each 
employe.  For  the  first  period,  there  were 
35,700,000'  such  wage  items,  aggregating 
$14  billion,  according  to  a  recent  release 
from  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  Insurance; 
for  the  second  period,  37,100,000  items, 
aggregating  $13.9  billion.  (These  are 
preliminary,  not  final  figures).  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  wage  items  represent 
about  32,500,000  different  persons,  or 
approximately  60  percent  of  the  gainful 
workers  in  the  country.  The  statement 
warns  that,  because  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals represented  and  the  varying 
amounts  of  employment  per  individual 
are  unknown,  "the  average  amount  of 
these  employe  wage  items  has  no  sig- 
nificance." 

The  present  data  strikingly  show  the 
extent  to  which  industrial  and  commer- 


cial employment  and  earnings  are  con- 
centrated in  large  business  concerns. 
Some  0.2  percent  of  the  employer  re- 
turns listing  1000  or  more  wage  items 
account  for  nearly  one  third  (32  per- 
cent) of  all  such  items,  and  for  an 
even  larger  share — 38.7  percent — of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  reported  taxable 
wages.  The  largest  concerns  included — 
those  listing  10,000  or  more  individual 
wage  items  for  the  period — represent 
less  than  one  twentieth  of  one  percent 
of  the  reporting  employers,  but  they  rep- 
resent 12.3  percent  of  the  total  number 
and  16.4  percent  of  the  total  amount  of 
the  wage  items. 

Age  and  Sex — A  10  percent  sample  of 
the  more  than  36  million  applications 
for  social  security  account  numbers  re- 
ceived before  January  1,  1938,  shows 
that  more  than  40  percent  of  all  account 
cardholders  are  under  thirty  years  of 
age,  more  than  54  percent  under  thirty- 
five.  The  median  age  is  thirty-three.  One 
fourth  of  the  social  security  account 
numbers  have  been  assigned  to  women. 
This  is  larger  than  the  proportion  of 
women  wage  earners  enumerated  in  the 
1930  census,  where  they  constituted  only 
22  percent  of  the  gainfully  employed.  In 
the  age  group  twenty  to  twenty-four 
years  (18  percent  of  the  total)  nearly 
two  out  of  five  axe  women.  Approxi- 
mately one  fourth  of  all  women  holding 
account  cards  and  a  little  less  than  one 
sixth  of  all  men  are  in  this  age  group. 
About  2  percent  of  the  women  and  5.3 


MARY   L.  GIBBONS 

For  the  first  time  in  its  twenty- 
eight-year  history  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Charities, 
which  met  last  month  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  chose  a  woman  for  its  presi- 
dent. Miss  Gibbons  is  first  deputy 
commissioner  for  New  York  City 
of  the  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare.  She  was  formerly  super- 
visor and  later  director  of  the 
division  of  families  of  the  Catholic 
Charities  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
New  York,  with  a  three-year  in- 
terval as  director  of  the  City  Home 
Relief  Bureau. 


percent  of  the  men  holding  account  num- 
bers are  sixty  years  of  age  or  over. 

Record  and  Report — A  brisk  sum- 
mary of  both  sides  of  the  argument  as 
to  the  old  age  reserve  is  offered  in  the 
weekly  information  bulletin  for  Septem- 
ber 24  of  the  department  of  research  and 
education,  Federal  Council  of  Churches, 
297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  .  .  . 
Alanson  W.  Willcox  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board  offered  a  detailed  defense 
of  the  reserve  provisions  of  the  security 
act  in  The  Annalist,  August  17,  24,  and 
31.  ...  In  Funds  for  the  Future,  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  for  August,  Thomas 
H.  Eliot,  former  general  counsel  for 
the  Social  Security  Board,  discusses  the 
old  age  reserve  and  the  general  policy 
behind  it. 

Compensation 

DAYMENTS  for  unemployment  in- 
•  surance  benefits  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1938  exceeded  current  con- 
tributions deposited  by  the  state  agencies 
in  the  unemployment  trust  fund  in 
twelve  of  the  twenty-five  states  paying 
benefits  during  this  period,  according  to 
a  recent  security  board  release.  A  table 
in  the  last  (September)  issue  of  the 
Social  Security  Bulletin  shows  total  con- 
tributions to  the  fund  during  this  period 
of  $748,813,895.53;  total  withdrawals  of 
$195,720,000.  The  balance  in  the  unem- 
ployment trust  fund  as  of  June  30  was 
$881,868,479.16. 

"Undeliverable"  -  Unemployment 
benefits  checks  which  cannot  be  delivered 
because  of  faulty  address  are  a  fre- 
quent source  of  inconvenience  to  job- 
less workers  and  to  compensation  ad- 
ministrators, particularly  in  large  urban 
areas.  Thus  in  New  York,  fifty  to  a 
hundred  checks  are  returned  daily,  to  be 
cancelled  unless  a  better  address  can  be 
provided.  Unemployment  insurance  ad- 
ministrators urge  that  a  claimant  keep 
the  post  office  and  his  local  employment 
service  office  informed  at  all  times  where 
he  can  be  reached. 

First  Drop — The  amount  of  benefits 
paid  during  July  decreased  8  percent, 
the  Social  Security  Board  reports.  This 
was  the  first  significant  decrease  since 
payments  began,  and  was  accompanied 
by  a  drop  of  21  percent  in  the  number  of 
initial  claims  for  benefits  filed  in  states 
which  had  paid  benefits  in  June.  Reem- 
ployment  and  fewer  layoffs  are  seen  by 
the  board  as  "significant  factors  under- 
lying these  decreases,"  though  "exhaus- 
tion of  wage  credits  of  workers  who  had 
been  receiving  benefits  must  also  be  con- 
sidered as  a  factor  contributing  to  the 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  benefits  paid." 
The  average  July  payment  for  total  un- 
employment in  eighteen  states  for  which 
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data  are  available  was  $10.90  a  week, 
ranging  from  $7.44  in  Tennessee  to 
$12.65  in  Utah.  Payments  for  partial 
unemployment  averaged  $5.72. 

Lawsuit — What  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  case  of  its  kind  was  brought  be- 
fore a  justice  of  the  municipal  court  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  by  Sylvia  Davis  against 
her  former  employer,  John  Mullins  and 
Sons,  Inc.,  for  $1000  damages,  alleging 
that  the  firm  failed  to  pay  in  her  behalf 
the  amount  required  by  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  law  of  the  state.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  motion 
of  the  defendant  to  dismiss  was  denied, 
and  the  case  is  expected  to  come  to  trial 
within  a  year. 

Prison  Congress 

^"  EW  president  of  the  American  Pris- 
on Association  is  Austin  H.  Mac- 
Cormick,  commissioner  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Correction 
of  the  City  of  New 
York,  elected  at  the 
association's  recent 
congress  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  Forty-two 
states,  the  District 
of  Columbia  and 
Canada  were  repre- 
sented at  the  meet- 
ing where  575  dele- 
gates registered.  The  sessions,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  Warden's  Association, 
were  well  attended  and  gave  rise  to 
eleven  resolutions,  stars  for  the  wagons 
of  all  interested  in  prison  work. 

Brightest  was  the  star  of  personnel 
standards.  The  same  emphasis  on  quali- 
fied, trained  personnel  found  in  all  the 
fields  of  modern  social  work  was  con- 
stantly expressed  throughout  the  sessions. 
That  the  importance  of  this  is  realized 
by  the  personnel  itself  was  vividly  por- 
trayed in  a  short  speech  by  a  prison 
guard,  Jean  S.  Long  of  Wallkill  State 
Prison,  New  York,  given  from  a  paper 
which  won  the  first  prize  in  a  competition 
among  the  personnel  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Correction.  Mr. 
Long  spoke  of  the  guard  as  the  link  be- 
tween the  penal  specialists  and  the  pris- 
on inmates,  who  must  therefore  not  only 
be  familiar  with  but  also  must  believe 
in  the  program  of  rehabilitation. 

Particular  stress  was  laid  in  the  ses- 
sions and  in  the  resolutions  on  the  train- 
ing of  probation  and  parole  officers.  The 
greatest  weaknesses  in  parole  programs 
were  found  to  be  inadequate  personnel 
and  financial  support,  usually  to  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  politics.  Because  of  this 
there  was  a  real  clamoring  for  the  spread 
of  the  merit  system,  and  a  merit  system 
without  loopholes.  Belief  in  parole  as 
an  important  part  of  the  correctional 
process  was  reaffirmed  while  a  resolu- 
tion deplored  the  "indiscriminate  attacks" 


being  made  against  it  as  "tending  to  in- 
flame and  confuse  the  public  mind." 

In  the  midst  of  the  congress  appeared 
a  new-born  organization,  the  National 
Jail  Association,  which  grew  out  of  the 
standing  committee  on  jails.  Prompted 
by  the  deplorable  conditions  of  the  coun- 
ty jails  throughout  the  country  where 
two  thirds  have  been  found  unsatisfac- 
tory by  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  of  the  fed- 
eral Department  of  Justice,  the  new  asso- 
ciation aims  to  develop  a  mature  system 
for  the  custody  and  care  of  persons  nec- 
essarily confined  to  jails.  Its  first  presi- 
dent is  Warden  Richard  A.  McGee  of 
the  Penitentiary  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

Prison  labor  received  much  attention 
at  the  conference  though  the  outlook  is 
conceded  to  be  gloomy.  Idleness  is  in- 
creasing in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  prison 
officials  to  provide  employment.  Sugges- 
tions were  made  for  federal  subsidies  to 
aid  the  expansion  of  prison  industries 
though  these  suggestions  were  not  em- 
bodied in  the  resolution  which  urged  the 
extension  of  prison  employment  "within 
the  structure  of  existing  legislation"  and 
"a  searching  study  ...  to  determine 
whether  or  not  this  legislation  is  serving 
the  best  interests  of  the  taxpayer  and 
the  public  generally."  The  value  of  pris- 
on labor  not  only  in  preventing  the  hu- 
man deterioration  that  grows  with  idle- 
ness but  also  in  offering  a  means  of  re- 
habilitation was  strongly  emphasized  in 
the  address  of  Sam  A.  Lewisohn  of  the 
New  York  State  Commission  of  Correc- 
tion and  member  of  the  board  of  the 
National  Prison  Association. 

That  the  prisoner  is  no  longer  just  a 
number  but  is  beginning  to  be  recognized 
as  an  individual  was  evidenced  by  the 
interest  shown  in  discussions  of  case 
work  and  classification.  These  meetings 
particularly  brought  out  the  need  for  a 
practical  program  of  classification. 

Closing  feature  of  the  congress  was 
an  observation  trip  to  the  Minnesota 
State  Reformatory  at  St.  Cloud. 

Youth  and  Education 

tJARVARD  University  is  undertak- 
ing  a  long  time  study  of  "the  forces 
that  have  produced  normal  young  men," 
using  funds  made  available  through  the 
William  T.  Grant  Foundation.  The 
study,  in  which  groups  of  students  will 
participate  voluntarily,  is  described  as 
"a  new  type  of  medical  research"  which 
will  "use  existing  and  generally  accepted 
methods  applying  them  to  the  study  of 
the  total  constitution  and  personality  of 
well,  successful  young  men."  The  study 
will  continue  for  at  least  five  years,  and 
will  be  confined  to  "normal"  young  men. 
The  term  "normal"  for  the  purposes  of 
the  study  is  defined  as  "that  combination 
of  sentiments  and  physiological  factors 
which  in  toto  is  commonly  interpreted  as 


successful  living."  It  is  believed  that  the 
study  will  give  the  participants  new  in- 
sight into  their  own  abilities  and  inter- 
ests, and  that  it  will  constitute  a  "posi- 
tive attack"  on  the  problem  of  "keeping 
well"  and  "doing  well."  The  study  will 
deal  with  heredity,  constitution,  family 
life,  school  life,  and  other  individual 
factors. 

Circuit  Riders — A  complete  fresh- 
man college-credit  course  is  being  offered 
this  semester  in  sixteen  Wisconsin  cities 
by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  uni- 
versity extension  division.  Each  partici- 
pating instructor  teaches  in  four  or  five 
cities,  usually  remaining  one  day  a  week 
in  each  city  to  which  he  is  assigned.  The 
program  was  set  up  to  enable  highschool 
graduates  who  are  precluded  from  going 
away  to  college  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation at  home  at  little  cost.  In  four  of 
the  sixteen  centers,  sophomore  courses 
are  also  available. 

Community  and  {Schools — As  a  first 
step  toward  building  better  understand- 
ing between  the  school  and  the  commu- 
nity, the  New  York  City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  arranged  a  special  course  for 
teachers  and  supervisors  in  the  schools 
of  Harlem,  the  great  Negro  "city  within 
a  city."  Teachers  and  supervisors  will 
meet  once  a  week  with  leading  social, 
religious  and  welfare  leaders,  to  discuss 
Harlem  problems  and  analyze  the  needs 
of  the  neighborhood.  Questions  to  be 
studied  include  housing,  recreation,  ju- 
venile delinquency,  racial  prejudice.  A 
series  of  similar  studies  will  be  under- 
taken next  year  "to  bring  the  teacher 
into  more  intimate  contact  with  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  or  she  teaches." 

Placement  and  Guidance — Since 
March  1936,  the  junior  employment  di- 
vision of  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration has  placed  128,732  young  people 
in  private  industry.  Special  employment 
services  for  youths  in  101  cities  in  thirty- 
six  states  are  provided  through  NYA. 
Up  to  September  1,  1938,  the  division 
had  registered  a  total  of  343,578  young 
job  applicants,  63  percent  of  them  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty- 
one,  27  percent  under  eighteen,  and  10 
percent  between  twenty-one  and  twenty- 
five.  Two  thirds  of  the  registrants  had 
worked  before.  The  largest  group — 44 
percent — were  highschool  graduates;  20 
percent  had  only  an  eighth  grade  edu- 
cation; 35  percent  had  had  some  high- 
school  training;  only  one  percent  were 
college  graduates.  ...  In  addition  to 
placement,  the  junior  service  has  con- 
ducted more  than  900,000  interviews  with 
registrants  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
vocational  guidance  and  advice. 

As  a  means  of  providing  more  accu- 
rate occupational  information,  nine  states 
are  making  industrial  studies,  covering 
more  than  eighty  occupations.  The  stud- 
ies, prepared  in  pamphlet  form,  give  de- 
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tails  as  to  training,  required  skills,  op- 
xmunities,  rates  of  pay,  legal  regulation 
and  so  on,  in  the  various  fields  of  work. 
A  number  of  these  studies  are  now  avail- 
able, notably  in  Illinois,  Kentucky  and 
Texas. 

Jobs  and  Workers 

TPHE  Rust  Brothers,  Tennessee  in- 
ventors  and  manufacturers  of  a  me- 
chanical cotton  picker,  are  continuing 
their  effort  to  make  the  machine  socially 
desirable  instead  of  the  cause  of  tech- 
nological unemployment  and  distress. 
They  now  state  that  their  first  scheme 
—to  refuse  to  sell  the  machine  except  to 
buyers  who  would  guarantee  minimum 
wages  and  maximum  hours — was  im- 
practical. Instead,  they  are  endeavoring 
to  make  their  own  factory  a  model  plant, 
and  they  have  set  up  the  Rust  Founda- 
tion through  which  the  profits  of  the  en- 
terprise will  be  used  to  rehabilitate  those 
thrown  out  of  work  by  the  machine. 

Curb  for  Unions  —California  will  vote 
this    month    on    a    state-wide    initiative 
easure  to  regulate  strikes  and  picketing. 
The  proposal  is  even  more  drastic  than 
the   local   ordinance   recently  adopted  by 
Los  Angeles  voters  by   a  vote  of    199,- 
l«00    to    152,000.    It   would    outlaw   sit- 
I  down  strikes;  define  lawful  and  unlaw- 
ful picketing,   boycotting   and   display  of 
I  banners    and    establish    regulations    for 
their  use;  prohibit  coercion  or  intimida- 
tion of  non-union  workers  by  union  mem- 
\  >bers ;  forbid  unions  to  interfere  with  the 
| 'freedom    of    highways,    docks,    wharves 
and  other  public  places. 

Profit-Sharing — A  special  Senate  com- 
l^nittee  which  is  making  a  national  survey 
I  )f  profit-sharing,  pension  and  bonus  sys- 
tems, finds  that  4000  corporations  have 
i  such  schemes  in  operation.  The  survey 
I  was  authorized  by  a  resolution  intro- 
1  luced  by  Senator  Vandenberg  of  Michi- 
,  ;an,  who  is  a  member  of  the  three-man 
I  study  committee.  About  700  of  the  busi- 
Iness  concerns  already  questioned  have 
•  upplied  the  committee  with  complete  de- 
j.ails  of  their  plans.  With  its  report,  the 
I  -ommittee  is  expected  to  make  sugges- 
tions for  legislation  to  compensate 
i^hrough  tax  rewards  the  employers  who 
hare  profits  with  employes. 

Minimum  Wage — A  basic  minimum 

lourly  wage  of  35  cents  and  a  minimum 

•weekly  wage  of  $14  for  forty  hours  for 

-women  and  minors  in  the  candy  factories 

•if  New  York  State  were  recommended 

my  the  Confectionery  Wage  Board.  The 

Ant  public  hearing   on    the    report   was 

•eld   November   1.   Figures  embodied  in 

he    report    show    that,    according    to    a 

Itudy    of    3968    women    workers    in    the 

industry,    the    average    wage    of    those 

who  had   twenty-six   or   more   weeks   of 


employment  in  1937  was  $12.59.  There 
are  257  candy  factories  in  the  state,  with 
a  total  of  more  than  12,000  workers,  of 
whom  6397  are  women.  .  .  .  The  third 
industry  for  which  a  minimum  wage 
board  has  been  appointed  in  Connecticut 
is  that  of  cleaning  and  dyeing,  with  about 
700  women  employes  in  the  state.  A  pre- 
liminary study  showed  that  11  percent 
of  the  women  receive  less  than  25  cents 
an  hour  during  the  busy  season,  60  per- 
cent less  than  35  cents.  .  .  .  Louisiana 
is  the  twenty-fifth  state  to  enact  mini- 
mum wage  legislation.  The  law,  ap- 
proved in  late  summer,  creates  a  mini- 
mum wage  division  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  empowers  it  to  set 
wage  standards  for  women  workers,  ex- 
cept in  domestic  and  farm  employment. 
The  law  does  not  apply  to  cities  with 
fewer  than  10,000  inhabitants,  leaving 
only  eight  cities  in  which  the  measure 
operates. 

Wage  and  Hour — The  new  federal 
wage-hour  act  went  into  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 24.  [See  Survey  Graphic,  November 
1938,  page  538.]  Elmer  F.  Andrews, 
former  industrial  commissioner  of  New 
York,  heads  the  new  agency  set  up  within 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  to  admin- 
ister its  provisions.  Paul  Sifton,  Mr.  An- 
drews' assistant  in  New  York,  is  deputy 
commissioner.  Prof.  Calvert  Magruder  of 
Harvard  Law  School  heads  the  legal  di- 
vision, and  Major  A.  L.  Fletcher,  for- 
merly North  Carolina  labor  commis- 
sioner, is  in  charge  of  cooperation  and 
enforcement.  A  third  section,  research 
and  service,  has  not  yet  been  organized. 
Beatrice  McConnell,  head  of  the  indus- 
trial division  of  the  U.S.  Children's  Bu- 
reau, is  administering  the  child  labor  sec- 
tions of  the  law. 

So  far  as  possible,  administration  will 
be  through  existing  state  and  local  agen- 
cies. The  Washington  office  contemplates 
eventually  a  staff  of  about  a  thousand 
members.  Enforcement  and  inspection 
will  be  delegated  largely  to  state  labor 
departments.  Administration  will  be  de- 
centralized through  twelve  regional  of- 
fices which  have  already  been  estab- 
lished. [See  Survey  Midmonthly,  July 
1938,  page  244.] 

WPA 

CTRETCHING  its  remaining  $760 
million  until  March  is  the  job  of 
WPA  administrators,  recently  informed 
of  a  Presidential  warning  that  the  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress  in  June  must 
last  out  the  period  for  which  they  were 
allotted.  Though  expenditures  have  aver- 
aged nearly  $200  million  per  month  since 
the  appropriation  was  made,  and  the 
WPA  rolls  have  reached  a  record  high 
of  3,130,000,  Deputy  Administrator  Au- 
brey Williams,  to  whom  the  warning  was 
issued,  refuses  to  be  discouraged,  finds 


encouragement  in  the  prospects  of  in- 
creased private  employment.  "It  can  be 
done,"  said  Administrator  Harry  L. 
Hopkins. 

Reserves — Seeing  the  WPA  as  a  great 
warehouse  in  which  skills  and  labor  are 
kept  fresh  for  use  in  private  industry, 
Lieut.  Col.  Brehon  B.  Somervell,  New 
York  City  administrator,  has  launched 
an  extensive  program  to  educate  the 
business  man  as  to  the  value  of  the 
WPA  worker,  as  well  as  to  restore  the 
latter's  morale.  That  outside  prejudices 
are  a  great  factor  in  keeping  the  relief 
worker  out  of  private  employment  was 
shown  in  the  results  of  a  questionnaire 
sent  to  representative  employers.  Over- 
whelming yes's  in  reply  to  the  question 
of  whether  a  WPA  background  milita- 
ted against  a  worker's  possibilities  of  em- 
ployment revealed  the  business  man's 
view  of  WPA  workers  as  shiftless  unde- 
sirables, and  prompted  Colonel  Somer- 
vell's  plan  for  a  public  relations  pro- 
gram to  embrace  newspapers,  motion 
pictures  and  the  radio.  A  twin  to  this 
outward  program  is  the  plan  for  an  ex- 
panded employe  service  to  include  train- 
ing courses  for  executives  and  supervis- 
ors, in-service  training  for  workers 
desirous  of  learning  or  improving  skills, 
and  an  "idea  market"  through  which  em- 
ployes who  submit  suggestions  for  im- 
proved efficiency  may  receive  promotional 
credit.  There  are  close  to  175,000 
WPA  workers  in  New  York  City. 

Splits — Labor's  new  disease  of  discor- 
dant unions  has  spread  to  the  field  of 
unemployed  and  relief  workers,  formerly 
vocal  only  through  the  Workers  Alli- 
ance, but  now  possessing  three  voices. 
Newest  is  the  WPA  Employes  Associa- 
tion of  America,  organized  less  than  a 
fortnight  after  the  formation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Project  Workers  of  the  AF  of  L. 
The  latter,  open  only  to  workers  on  the 
white-collar  and  arts  projects,  is  a  section 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Book- 
keepers, Stenographers  and  Accountants. 
The  former  has  no  affiliation  but  seeks 
to  embrace  a  wider  field  including  labor- 
ers and  white-collar  workers  alike.  Both 
new  groups  have  been  set  up  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  representing  the 
"great  majority"  of  WPA  workers  who 
have  remained  silent  because  the  tactics 
of  the  "radical"  Workers  Alliance  were 
unacceptable  to  them.  Testimony  at  the 
Dies  committee  hearings  as  to  the  com- 
munist "color"  of  the  Workers  Alliance 
is  said  to  have  given  impetus  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  rival  organizations. 

Head  of  the  AF  of  L  group  is  Hu- 
bert Malkus,  former  member  of  the  alli- 
ance who  balked  at  the  "disproportion- 
ate time"  spent  at  non-union  activities. 
The  program  of  the  Federal  Project 
Workers  will,  he  says,  be  non-political, 
concentrating  on  uniting  workers,  pre- 
venting discrimination,  supporting  the 
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principles  of  the  WPA.  Similarly  the 
WPA  Employes  Association,  headed  by 
Raymond  B.  Meisnere  of  the  lawyers' 
project,  will  aim  to  correct  employes' 
grievances  but  "will  seek  to  cooperate 
with  the  administrator  in  ironing  out 
any  problems  that  may  arise."  Adding 
to  the  discord  occasioned  by  the  national 
rumblings  are  minor  local  notes  fallen 
out  of  key  with  the  Workers  Alliance. 
Such  is  the  Unemployed  and  Project 
Workers  Union  in  New  York  City,  bro- 
ken off  from  the  alliance  to  become  local- 
ly autonomous  and  "free  from  political 
assessment." 

These  new  movements  on  the  right 
are  not  the  only  difficulties  of  David  Las- 
ser  and  Herbert  Benjamin,  Workers 
Alliance  leaders.  On  the  left  beat  com- 
plaints of  wishy-washy  dealings  made 
by  militant  members  who  were  barred 
from  the  recent  alliance  convention  in 
Cleveland.  Little  heed  seems  to  have 
been  paid  to  the  criticisms  from  either 
side  by  the  500  delegates  at  the  con- 
vention, who  adopted  a  program  advo- 
cating a  $6,600,000,000  work  relief  outlay 
in  the  next  six  years  to  cover  the  em- 
ployment of  four  million  persons  on 
housing,  school,  hospital,  playground, 
flood  control  and  health  projects,  and  a 
20  percent  increase  in  WPA  wages  to 
bring  them  to  the  level  of  local  union 
standards.  The  convention  reiterated  the 
right  of  the  alliance  to  engage  in  politi- 
cal activity  by  offering  its  support  to 
President  Roosevelt  should  he  desire  to 
run  for  a  third  term. 

Off  and  On— Officials  of  the  WPA  are 

greatly  cheered  by  the  fact  that  during 
August  some  195,000  persons  went  off  its 
rolls,  about  three  fourths  of  them  volun- 
tarily. This  was  an  encouraging  rise 
from  the  166,490  who  went  off  in  July. 
Of  those  who  left  in  August,  54,861  sta- 
ted that  they  were  leaving  to  take  pri- 
vate employment,  and  more  than  75,000 
just  quit  without  giving  a  reason.  Dis- 
charges and  layoffs  accounted  for  54,814 
and  transfer  to  other  federal  projects  for 
about  10,000.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
August  picture  were  accessions  to  the 
rolls  of  309,869  persons,  of  whom  slightly 
more  than  half  had  never  before  been  on 
WPA. 

Research — Results  of  2000  research 
projects  in  nearly  every  field  of  natural 
and  social  sciences  are  summarized  in 
Volume  I  of  the  Index  of  Research  Proj- 
ects recently  issued  by  WPA.  Its  291 
pages  contain  concise  statements  of  the 
main  conclusions  of  each  study,  the  re- 
ports of  many  of  which  have  appeared  in 
the  standard  technical  and  scientific  jour- 
nals. Published  primarily  as  a  tool  to  aid 
individuals  with  a  serious  interest  in  re- 
search the  index,  designed  to  prevent 
duplication  and  overlapping  in  scientific 
investigation,  will  be  distributed  to  the 
larger  public  and  university  libraries.  A 


limited  supply  of  copies  is  still  available 
at  the  WPA  headquarters,  1734  New 
York  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington. 

Constituting  less  than  3  percent  of  the 
whole  WPA  the  federal  research  pro- 
gram supplies  personnel  for  locally  spon- 
sored and  approved  research  projects. 
Typical  of  resulting  publications  are  A 
Guide  to  Studies  of  Social  Conditions  in 
the  Twin  Cities,  sponsored  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  and  published  by 
the  Minneapolis  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies; Employment  and  Unemployment  in 
Philadelphia  in  1936  and  1937,  Part  I: 
May  1936,  published  by  the  WPA  Na- 
tional Research  Project  in  collaboration 
with  the  industrial  research  department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Printed  by  the  photo-offset  process,  the 
first  is  an  annotated  bibliography  cover- 
ing 435  large  typewritten  pages;  the  sec- 
ond, neater  because  of  typewriter  type, 
contains  97  pages  of  unemployment  sta- 
tistics. Many  WPA  research  reports, 
however,  are  still  in  manuscript  form  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
American  Documentation  Institute 
whereby  microfilm  copies  of  the  originals 
will  be  furnished  to  research  specialists 
at  nominal  rates. 

After  the  Storm 

A  FULL  month  has  been  needed  to 
bring  out  the  real  extent  of  the 
ruin  inflicted  in  one  day,  September  21, 
by  a  misplaced  tropical  hurricane  that 
swept  through  New  England  and  a  part 
of  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Only  as  relief 
work  got  underway  could  the  damage 
wrought  by  a  wholly  unprecedented  dis- 
aster of  wind  and  water  be  appreciated. 
Thus  the  American  Red  Cross  which 
asked  for  a  fund  of  $500,000  six  days  fol- 
lowing the  storm,  by  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber had  trebled  its  goal.  This  fund  is 
planned  to  include  Red  Cross  rehabilita- 
tion work  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  suffering 
from  the  ravages  of  three  successive 
tornadoes  which  struck  on  September  29 
— major  disaster  at  any  other  time,  but 
an  anti-climax  to  a  then  storm-surfeited 
press.  The  total  number  of  families  re- 
quiring aid  now  is  estimated  at  20,000. 
The  Red  Cross  work  in  New  England 
began  almost  with  the  subsiding  of  the 
winds.  Field  stations  appeared  like  mush- 
rooms after  a  rain  with  doctors,  nurses, 
ambulances,  first-aid  equipment  and  in- 
noculation  clinics.  To  their  aid  rushed 
various  federal  agencies,  particularly 
WPA,  NYA  and  CCC.  But  the  ex- 
tent of  need  for  emergency  work  was 
also  underestimated  as  shown  by  the 
recent  authorization  of  35,000  WPA 
workers  to  be  added  to  the  100,000  al- 
ready employed  at  clearing  away  the 
fallen  timber  and  debris.  During  the 
danger  period  hundreds  of  WPA  work- 
ers were  used  in  building  sandbag  levees 
to  block  the  rising  Connecticut  River. 


Boys  from  the  NYA  and  CCC  helped 
in  evacuating  families  from  flooded  ter- 
ritories and  in  cleaning  up  to  combat 
health  hazards.  The  NYA  also  operated 
a  clearing  house  for  information  about 
the  dead,  injured  and  missing  persons. 
The  Red  Cross  is  now  engaged  in  the 
second  phase  of  its  disaster  work,  the 
slower  process  of  family  rehabilitation. 

President  Roosevelt's  prompt  program 
for  flood  control  in  New  England  to  be 
financed  by  WPA,  PWA  and  War  De- . 
partment  funds  struck  a  snag  of  oppo- 
sition from  those  who  saw  in  it  a  poten- 
tial TVA.  The  program  would  involve 
a  total  expenditure  of  $28,630,000  with 
$11  million  to  be  made  available  during 
the  current  fiscal  year.  One  great  objec- 
tion held  against  it  is  the  permanent 
flooding  for  reservoir  purposes  of  now 
productive  farm  lands. 

No  minor  tragedy  resulting  from  the 
catastrophe  is  the  swelling  of  the  "great 
army  of  unemployed"  and  probable  cor-J 
responding  swelling  of  relief  rolls  due 
to  the  destruction  of  means  of  livelihood. 
Most  dramatic  was  the  disappearance  of 
whole  fleets  of  fishing  boats.  But  inland 
the  economic  loss  was  equally  devastat- 
ing, particularly  to  farmers  who  suf- 
fered severe  crop  damage.  More  than 
half  the  year's  crop  of  apples  in  New/ 
England  was  blown  from  the  trees,  and 
harvests  already  in  crates  and  sacks  were! 
destroyed  or  damaged  by  flood.  One 
Red  Cross  official's  statement  that  the 
destruction  of  homes  and  public  works  is 
the  most  complete  he  has  seen  in  twenty- 
five  years  of  disaster  relief  experience 
gives  some  indication  of  the  force  of  this 
latest  rampage  of  nature. 

The  Doctor's  Bill 

"rjOSPITAL  care  insurance  broad- 
ened  into  health  insurance  is  po- 
tentially capable  of  making  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  provision  of  security 
against  sickness,"  said  Louis  S.  Reed, 
assistant  chief  of  the  health  studies  divi- 
sion of  the  Social  Security  Board,  to  the 
4000  delegates  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Hospital  Association,  held 
recently  in  Dallas,  Tex.  "Its  real  test," 
he  added,  "will  be  the  degree  of  coverage 
it  is  able  to  effect  among  the  self-sup- 
porting urban  population."  After  dis- 
cussion occupying  the  best  part  of  two 
days,  and  after  long  distance  consultation 
with  officials  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  in  Chicago,  the  delegates 
voted  to  recommend  the  extension  of 
non-profit  hospital  care  insurance  to  med- 
ical care  for  persons  with  incomes  "above 
the  relief  but  below  the  comfort  level." 

Parade — Biggest  of  the  hospital  insur- 
ance groups  to  move  toward  doctor's  bill 
insurance  is  the  Associated  Hospital 
Service  of  New  York  with  close  to  a 
million  members.  A  general  plan  to. 
broaden  benefits  to  include  medical  care 
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when  the  patient  is  hospitalized  already 
has  been  approved,  but  details  as  to  the 
cost  of  insurance  and  the  exact  services 
to  be  included  await  the  completion  of 
a  study  of  medical  costs  of  100,000  cases 
hospitalized  under  the  insurance  system. 

In  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  its 
bitter  fight  against  the  Group  Health 
Association  still  in  the  courts,  has  ap- 
proved a  general  insurance  program  by 
which  any  person  earning  less  than  $2500 
a  year  may  subscribe  to  membership  in 
an  association  entitling  him  to  medical 
care  by  a  physician  of  his  choice. 

In  Cincinnati,  the  Academy  of  Med- 
icine has  approved  a  plan  by  which  sub- 
scribers would  choose  their  own  physi- 
cians and  make  periodic  payments  into 
a  fund  which  the  participating  doctors 
would  share  according  to  the  value  of 
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Rochester,  N.  Y.,  produced  the  lowest 


services  rendered  under  a  unit  system  of      infant  mortality  rate   for  a  large  U.4  S. 
accounting    for    office   calls,    home   visits      c;ty  jn  I937i  thirty-two  deaths  per  thou- 


and  so  on.  No  family  income  figures  are 
mentioned  in  the  preliminary  draft  of 
the  plan. 

Full  Coverage— The  California  State 
Employes'  Association  has  signed  a  con- 
tract with  the  Pacific  Employers  Insur- 
ance Company  providing  for  medical, 
surgical  and  hospital  insurance  for  all 
its  members  at  a  monthly  premium  rate 
of  $1.75  per  member.  Included  in  the 
benefits  are  four  weeks'  hospitalization 
at  $5  per  day  with  $50  for  extras  such 
as  X-ray  and  laboratory  fees;  $150  max- 
imum for  a  major  surgical  operation  and 
$35  for  a  minor  operation;  fifteen  visits 
to  a  doctor's  office  at  $2  per  visit;  ten 
visits  by  a  doctor  to  the  home  at  $3  per 
visit;  fifteen  visits  by  a  doctor  to  a  hos- 
pital at  $2.50  per  visit.  Provisions  of 
the  contract  may  be  extended  to  mem- 
bers of  an  employe's  family,  but  in  such 
cases  they  will  cover  only  diseases  com- 
mon to  both  sexes. 

The  Public's  Health 

A  ROLL  of  honor  is  planned  by  the 
^^  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health  for  the  names  of  the  2000  persons 
who  have  contributed  blood  to  the  banks 
established  last  spring  in  the  municipal 
hospitals  when  it  became  apparent  that 
funds  for  paying  professional  donors 
were  near  exhaustion.  In  1937  the  de- 
partment spent  $171,600  for  blood.  Chi- 
cago and  Philadelphia  were  earlier  suc- 
cessful experimenters  with  blood  banks. 


sand  births.  New  Orleans  with  a  rate  of 
seventy-eight  was  highest.  The  lowest 
general  deathrate  occurred  in  Detroit, 
less  than  nine  per  thousand;  the  highest 
in  Denver,  nearly  sixteen. 

The  lowest  maternal  mortality  rate  in 
the  history  of  England  and  Wales,  three 
out  of  one  thousand,  has  just  been  an- 
nounced by  the  British  Ministry  of 
Health,  giving  Great  Britain  a  fair  place 
among  national  records.  The  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  has  one  of  the 
highest  rates  for  civilized  nations. 

Marriage  Laws — New  Hampshire  be- 
comes the  eighth  state  to  enforce  a  eu- 
genic marriage  law  requiring  pre-marital 
blood  tests  for  both  bride  and  bride- 
groom. Oregon  has  just  presented  a  sim- 
ilar plan  to  a  referendum  of  the  voters. 
Kentucky's  law  becomes  effective  in  1940. 
.  .  .  Rhode  Island  is  the  only  state  which 
has  made  provision  to  prevent  residents 
from  fleeing  to  other  states  for  the  nup- 
tial ceremony  but  returning  to  reside  in 
the  home  state.  Under  the  law,  residents 
married  in  other  states  who  return  to 
live  in  Rhode  Island  must  submit  to 
blood  tests  within  six  months.  ...  In 
New  York  City  9119  pre-marital  blood 
tests  were  made  in  the  Department  of 
Health  laboratories  in  September;  205 
were  positive. 


Good  News  and  Bad — Only  seven 
times  in  the  history  of  New  York  City 
has  the  weekly  infant  mortality  rate 
dropped  below  thirty  per  thousand,  and 
all  have  been  since  July  1937.  The  sev- 
enth occurrence  which  came  the  first 
week  in  October  was  the  fourth  for 
1938,  and  brightens  the  hopes  for  a  new 
low  annual  record  this  year. 


Suicide — Self-destruction  killed  114 
persons  in  New  York  City  last  July — 
more  than  half  again  as  many  as  in  the 
corresponding  month  of  1937 — thus  rais- 
ing the  state  suicide  rate  almost  to  the 
equal  of  the  rate  for  fatal  automobile 
accidents.  Suicide  among  policemen  in 
New  York  City  has  reached  such  pro- 
portions that  the  Patrolman's  Benevolent 
Association  has  established  a  psycholog- 
ical clinic  for  its  members.  The  associ- 
ation finds  financial  difficulties  induced  by 
unwise  economic  management  to  be  the 
immediate  reason  for  most  suicides  on 
the  police  force. 
In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SUEVEY  MIDMONTHLY 
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On  the  other  hand,  a  study  of  327 
attempted  suicides  in  Boston  places  the 
largest  number  of  known  motives  under 
the  category  of  domestic  difficulties,  and 
recommends  that  attempted  suicide  be 
treated  more  frequently  as  a  symptom  of 
mental  disturbance. 

Sudden  Death — Automobile  accidents, 
killing  some  40,000  persons  a  year,  are  a 
major  leakage  in  the  levies  built  against 
a  high  mortality  rate  by  modern  medical 
science.  Kansas,  making  a  comprehensive 
study  of  accidents  of  all  types,  finds  they 
rank  fifth  in  the  causes  of  death,  pre- 
ceded only  by  heart  disease,  cancer,  cere- 
bral hemorrhage  and  nephritis.  A  third 
of  the  accidents  are  due  to  automobiles. 
In  North  Carolina  in  the  period  from 
1928-1936  auto  casualties  ranked  second 
in  the  causes  of  all  children's  deaths  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  nine,  first  in 
deaths  of  white  children  aged  fifteen  to 
nineteen. 

Quick  and  Accurate — Chicago's  cam- 
paign against  venereal  disease  was  im- 
plemented, in  the  late  summer,  by  a 
unique  mechanism  for  reporting  clinic 
services  to  patients.  One  of  the  stumbling 
blocks  in  the  way  of  knowing  exactly 
what  was  being  done  was  the  fact  that 
vital  information  got  buried  in  bulky 
folders  and  had  to  be  dug  out  again  be- 
fore it  could  be  used. 

Impatient  at  delay,  but  sympathetic 
toward  the  overworked  staff  of  crowded 
clinics,  representatives  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Health,  the  health  division  of 
the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  Illinois 
State  Department  of  Health  went  into 
a  huddle  and  came  out  with  a  new  cen- 
tral tabulating  unit  for  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Health. 

Thirty-nine  public  and  private  clinics 
in  Chicago  are  plentifully  supplied  with 
punch  cards  on  which  to  check  every  item 
of  treatment  for  each  venereally  diseased 
patient.  No  additional  staff  is  needed. 
The  checking  takes  a  fraction  of  a  min- 


ute.  The  cards  are  collected  at  the  end 
of  each  day  and  sent  to  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Health,  which  puts  them 
through  the  works. 

The  result,  at  the  end  of  each  month, 
is  a  summary  statement  of  each  clinic's 
work:  number  of  patients,  with  facts  on 
sex  and  age;  type  and  number  of  treat- 
ments; lapses  in  treatment;  cures.  The 
central  tabulating  unit  also  sends  each 
clinic  a  brief  summary  of  every  patient 
under  treatment.  This  eliminates  the  need 
of  thumbing  through  records. 

Copies  of  these  records  are  sent,  each 
month,  to  the  individual  clinics  which  use 
the  service,  to  the  health  departments  of 
city  and  state,  and  to  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service. 

The  new  system  has  reduced  clinic  re- 
porting to  one  eighth  of  the  number  of 
minutes  formerly  spent  in  summarizing 
the  treatment  of  venereal  disease.  Accu- 
racy has  been  immeasurably  increased. 
The  Central  Tabulating  Unit  is  staffed 
by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Health  and 
financed  by  local  and  federal  funds. 

CHRISTMAS        The  candle  in  the  win- 
SEALS  dow  on  this  year's  Na- 

tional Tuberculosis  As- 
sociation seal  is  doubly 
symbolic:  while  spread- 
ing Christmas  cheer  it 
also  lights  the  dark- 
ness caused  by  a  dis- 
ease which  is  first 
among  the  killers  of 
Help  lo  Protect  the  young  and  vigor- 
Your Home  from  ous.  Since  the  turn  of 
Tuberculosis  the  century  a  reduc- 
tion of  two  thirds  has  been  made  in  the 
deathrate  from  tuberculosis,  but  it  still 
takes  more  lives  between  the  ages  of  fif- 
teen and  forty-five  than  any  other  disease. 

Cheery  Note — Patients  at  the  Public 
Health  Clinic  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  did  a 
little  prescribing  for  themselves  recently 
and  asked  permission  of  the  clinic  authori- 
ties to  install  a  radio  in  the  anteroom. 
Officials  seeing  the  desirability  of  an  at- 
mosphere in  which  waiting  would  be  less 
tedious  readily  acquiesced.  The  radio  was 
bought  through  the  patients'  own  contri- 
butions, nickels  and  dimes  dropped  in  a 
little  box  set  up  in  the  waiting  room. 

Cancer — From  the  cancer  battlefield 
comes  word  of  a  new  foundation  in  Lit- 
tle Rock,  Ark.,  sponsored  by  the  Arkan- 
sas Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
Named  for  a  former  president  of  the 
federation,  Elise  A.  Lake,  the  founda- 
tion will  cooperate  with  the  Arkansas 
School  of  Medicine's  free  cancer  clinic. 
.  .  .  The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Health  is  setting  up  seven  cancer  clinics. 
.  .  .  All  cases  of  lung  tumor  reported  to 
the  New  York  City  Memorial  Hospital 
and  the  veterans'  hospital  in  Hines,  111., 
are  to  be  investigated  by  the  National 


Institute  of  Health  for  its  study  of  lung 
cancer,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  James 
A.  Crabtree.  .  .  .  Indianapolis's  city  hos- 
pital has  a  new  cancer  clinic,  Patrick 
Hall,  built  by  $40,000  from  the  late 
Kathryn  Cones  Patrick's  $100,000  bene- 
faction. The  remaining  $60,000  will  be 
used  for  maintenance. 

Professional 

{""\PENING  of  a  placement  bureau  for 
^•^  "exceptionally  qualified"  students 
and  graduates  of  the  social  sciences  has 
been  announced  by  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research,  66  West  12th  Street, 
New  York.  Mrs.  Phillip  E.  Allen  is 
chairman  of  the  bureau  where  prospect- 
ive employers  may  find  economists,  statis- 
ticians, research  workers,  college  instruc- 
tors, economic  writers,  sociologists,  psy- 
chologists, and  student  assistants. 

Relaunched — With  its  inward  spar- 
kle precluding  the  necessity  for  a  cham- 
pagne bath  the  Social  Work  Publicity 
Council's  current  bulletin  has  sailed 
forth  rechristened  and  redecorated.  Cast- 
ing off  its  mimeographed  trappings  in 
favor  of  print  the  old  News  Bulletin  has 
become  Channels.  It  promises  to  keep 
constant  its  purpose  of  stimulating  a 
flow  of  ideas  to  and  from  the  public. 

Pursuit  of  Knowledge — The  Grad- 
uate School  and  School  of  Public  Affairs 
of  the  American  University,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  have  recruited  a  group  of  distin- 
guished specialists  and  experts  for  its 
current  courses  in  social  security  admin- 
istration. Among  them  are  Arthur  J. 
Altmeyer,  Frank  Bane,  Ewan  Clague, 
and  Cornelius  R.  P.  Cochrane  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Board,  Glen  Leet  of  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association, 
Elwood  Street  of  the  Washington  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare. 

This  fall  inaugurated  an  enlarged  pro- 
gram at  the  school  of  nursing  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  with  new 
courses  on  teaching  in  schools  of  nursing; 
supervision  in  schools  of  nursing;  public 
health  nursing. 

The  need  for  trained  persons  to  work 
on  the  epidemiological  aspects  of  venereal 
disease  control  has  prompted  a  three 
months'  course  in  epidemiology  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania's  Institute  for 
the  Control  of  Syphilis.  The  course,  open 
to  social  workers,  nurses,  public  health 
workers  and  physicians,  is  being  given  in 
three  sessions,  the  current  one,  others 
starting  in  December  and  March. 

Discussion  on  the  prevention  of  men- 
tal illness  is  planned  as  a  symposium  on 
mental  health  to  be  held  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  December  28-30  before  the  section 
on  medical  sciences  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence. Collaborators  in  the  enterprise 
are  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  the  American  Psychiatric  As- 


sociation, the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, the  Mental  Hospital  Survey  Com- 
mittee. This  marks  the  beginning  of 
mental  hygiene  as  a  major  topic  on  the 
agenda  of  this  learned  society. 

Nutrition  instruction  for  public  health 
nurses  is  being  undertaken  by  the  Cleve- 
land Health  Council.  Alice  Smith,  for- 
merly a  member  of  the  nutrition  staff  of 
Detroit's  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
and  instructor  in  the  home  economics 
department  of  Wayne  University,  will 
direct  the  program. 

Newborn — Sired  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Work,  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Care  of  Transient  and  Home- 
less, the  Council  of  Interstate  Migration 
announces  its  birth  to  the  social  work 
world.  For  such  a  thoroughbred  a  tough 
schedule  is  to  be  expected,  and  its  cer- 
tificate of  incorporation  bears  out  ex- 
pectations with  the  stated  objectives  of 
encouraging  the  study  of  social  problems 
related  to  migration  within  the  United 
States,  serving  as  a  clearing  house  for 
information  concerning  these  problems, 
aiding  conferences  and  joint  planning  in 
regard  to  them  among  governmental  and 
non-governmental  groups,  making  essen- 
tial studies  to  facilitate  the  program. 
Active,  delegate  and  associate  member- 
ships in  the  council  are  open,  the  first 
for  leaders  in  the  field  directly  con- 
cerned with  population  mobility,  the  sec- 
ond for  agencies  and  groups  whose  work 
comes  in  contact  with  migration  prob- 
lems, and  the  third  for  interested  in- 
dividuals "not  free  to  participate  actively 
in  the  work  of  the  council."  The  board 
of  directors  includes  Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter, 
Russell  H.  Kurtz,  Bertha  McCall, 
George  Rabinoff  and  Margaret  E.  Rich. 
Executive  secretary  is  Philip  E.  Ryan. 

Money,  Money — Though  the  first 
half  of  1938  brought  only  sparse  finan- 
cial gleanings  to  philanthropy  as  com- 
pared with  1937  [see  Survey  Midmonth- 
ly,  August  1938,  page  265]  community 
chest  contributions  fell  off  less  than  4 
percent,  according  to  Charles  P.  Taft, 
II,  chairman  of  the  Community  Mo- 
bilization for  Human  Needs.  Trends  re- 
ported by  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau 
show  that  contributions  to  community 
chests  continue  to  be  higher  than  con- 
tributions to  specific  charitable  organi- 
zations. Over  60  percent  of  the  $83,- 
871,576  from  the  1937  fall  and  1938 
spring  campaigns  is  accounted  for  by 
gifts  of  $100  or  over;  12  percent  by  gifts 
under  $5.  Most  gift  groups  are  still 
well  below  1929  figures  though  the  num- 
ber of  those  giving  $500  and  over  and 
those  less  than  $25  show  a  substantial 
gain.  The  average  chest  received  con- 
tributions from  18  percent  of  the  people 
in  its  community. 

Setting  its  goal  at  $88,575,  the  Amer- 
ican Nurses  Association  is  gathering 
funds  to  boost  the  endowment  of  the 
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Florence  Nightingale  International  Foun- 
dation. Located  in  London  the  educa- 
tional memorial  was  inaugurated  in  1934, 
twenty-two  years  after  it  was  first  pro- 
posed at  a  meeting  of  the  International 
Coundl  of  Nurses  at  Cologne.  The 
ANA  hopes  to  fulfill  its  quota  before 
the  next  meeting  of  the  ICN  in  this 
country  in  1941. 

Like  an  actor  who  knows  that  the 
show  must  go  on,  education  valiantly 
persists  in  China.  On  this  side  of  the 
Pacific,  $300,071  was  raised  recently  by 
the  National  Emergency  Committee  for 
Christian  Colleges  in  China  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Paul  D.  Cravath.  Of 
interest  to  fund-raisers  is  the  classifica- 
tion of  contributions — 92  percent  from 
gifts  less  than  $50  each,  only  4  percent 
from  gifts  of  $100  or  over. 

Dates  Ahead — The  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work  has  set  June  18-24 
for  the  1939  meeting  in  Buffalo.  The  con- 
ference met  last  in  Buffalo  in  1909  with 
the  late  Ernest  P.  Bicknell  as  president. 
Buffalo  will  be  the  setting  for  the 
thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  which  will  hold  its 
biennial  there  December  6-9. 

In  Print — A  full  description  of  Indi- 
ana's system  of  personnel  administration 
in  its  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and 
Unemployment  Compensation  Division 
[see  Survey  Midmonthly,  September 
1938,  page  294]  has  been  prepared  and 
published  by  Public  Administration  Ser- 
vice, 1313  East  60  Street,  Chicago.  Price 
$1.50.  Along  with  the  description  and  the 
case  history  of  the  installation  are  the 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  op- 
eration of  the  Bureau  of  Personnel  and 
reproductions  of  many  record  forms. 

The  article,  Security  in  Social  Work, 
written  by  John  A.  Fitch  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work  and  pub- 
lished in  Survey  Midmonthly  in  August 
1938,  has  been  reprinted  by  the  Social 
Service  Employes  Division  of  the  Uni- 
ted Office  and  Professional  Workers  of 
America,  CIO.  Price  5  cents  from  the 
union,  8  West  40  Street,  New  York. 

Recreation  Congress 

TPHE  tendency  of  new  professions  to 
grow  out  of  specific  social  move- 
ments was  reflected  in  the  recent  Na- 
tional Recreation  Congress  in  Pittsburgh 
by  the  formation  of  a  new  professional 
organization,  the  Society  of  Recreation 
Workers  of  America.  Open  to  any  full 
time  worker  in  the  recreation  field  the 
society  aims  to  maintain  and  elevate 
standards  of  qualifications  for  the  work, 
to  promote  professional  training  and  to 
encourage  study  and  research  in  recrea- 
tional subjects.  V.  K.  Brown,  superin- 
tendent of  recreation,  Chicago  Park  Dis- 
trict, was  elected  president. 

This  action  was  in  key  with  the  whole 
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recreation  congress  where  the  "how  to" 
emphasis  was  far  weightier  than  the 
"what  to"  angle.  Theories  on  adminis- 
tration, program  diversity,  leadership 
training,  coordination,  all  fairly  well 
agreed  upon,  were  discussed  in  relation 
to  the  practical  methods  of  application. 
Practice,  in  fact,  was  carried  to  the  point 
of  demonstration  and  participation  in  the 
form  of  folk  dancing,  dramatic  presenta- 
tions, general  singing  and  motion  pic- 
tures, giving  the  tired  delegate  a  gener- 
ous dose  of  his  own  tasty  medicine.  The 
folk  dancing  was  highly  popular  and,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Ralph  B.  Teffer- 
teller  of  the  Highlander  Folk  School, 
Monteagle,  Tenn.,  brought  a  gala  hour 
to  each  day.  In  addition  to  play  facilities 
there  was  a  workshop  comprised  of  read- 
ing material  in  all  recreational  phases. 
Easily  available  for  personal  conferences 
were  twenty-three  specialist  consultants 
with  whom  over  700  appointments  were 
made.  Field  trips  to  observe  local  or- 
ganizations in  action  were  almost  too 
popular,  tending  to  be  overcrowded. 

Outstanding  in  the  "trends  of  thought" 
of  the  meeting  was  the  expanded  con- 
cept of  recreation,  grown  far  away  from 
mere  athletics  and  the  neighborhood 
baseball  club  (long  superceded  by  soft 
ball,  the  real  national  game)  to  a  real- 
ization of  the  diverse  interests  to  be 
found  in  a  heterogeneous  population  and 
the  possibilities  of  their  development  into 
leisure  time  activities.  Athletics,  partic- 
ularly swimming,  are  of  course  still  a 
major  factor  in  recreational  programs, 
but  growing  beside  them  are  music, 
dramatics,  arts  and  crafts,  and  even 
study  groups.  This  last,  though  a  new 
phase,  in  some  instances  has  been  carried 
to  the  point  of  participation  in  civic  proj- 
ects, and  is  evidence  of  the  recognition 
of  recreation  in  mental  activity. 

The  great  need  expressed  throughout 
the  conference  was  for  closer  community 
coordination,  the  development  of  the 
recreational  idea  from  a  function  of  an 
individual  organization  to  a  community 
movement.  Expression  was  pronounced 
that  responsibility  lay  not  with  one  or- 
ganization but  with  the  community  as  a 
whole,  a  community  in  which  increased 
leisure  time  creates  the  problem  of  how 
to  spend  it.  It  was  felt  that  this  co- 
ordination and  pooling  of  facilities  to 
bring  out  a  planned  community  p'rogram 
should  be  accompanied  by  education  of 
the  community  to  the  purpose  of  recrea- 
tion— the  fuller  enjoyment  of  life 
through  the  intelligent  use  of  leisure. 
One  phase  of  the  expression  of  this  need 
was  a  lay  discussion  on  the  use  of  pub- 
lic schools  for  after-hour  recreation  in 
which  it  was  brought  out  that  the  main 
force  militating  against  such  use  is  lack 
of  money. 

The  big  problem  weighing  on  the  dele- 
gates' shoulders  was,  in  fact,  financial. 
What  will  happen,  they  worried,  to  the 


great  new  recreational  facilities  devel- 
oped in  the  last  few  years  when  the  fed- 
eral government  steps  out  of  the  picture? 
The  question  remained  unanswered. 

Featured  on  the  final  day  of  the  con- 
ference was  a  pet  show.  No  dogs,  cats 
or  cockroaches  were  allowed,  however, 
the  pets  being  ideas,  old  and  new,  ex- 
pounded in  a  general  free  for  all,  bring- 
ing to  a  lively  end  a  conference  charged 
with  vitality. 

Over  1500  delegates  attended  the  con- 
gress which  had  an  official  registration 
of  1366.  Among  them  were  volunteer 
and  professional  recreation  workers,  fed- 
eral representatives,  state  and  county 
leaders,  extension  directors,  municipal 
officers  and  educators.  WPA  was  repre- 
sented by  350  persons,  most  of  them  from 
the  Pittsburgh  vicinity.  Acting  as  hosts 
were  forty  local  groups  who  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  each  session  to  spread  the 
glow  of  hospitality.  A  summary  of  each 
of  the  five  daily  special  sections  was  given 
at  the  general  sessions  so  that  every  dele- 
gate had  the  opportunity  to  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  progress  of  the  congress. 

People  and  Things 

IT'S  not  news  when  a  national  agency 
•  reaches  into  the  local  field  and  plucks 
personnel,  but  it  is  news  when  the  reach- 
ing is  reversed.  So 
it  is  news  that  with- 
in the  next  few 
weeks  the  Family 
Welfare  Associa- 
t  i  o  n  of  America 
will  lose  Margaret 
E.  Rich,  its  assist- 
ant general  secre- 
,tary  and  editor  of 
The  Family,  to  the 
Family  Society  of 
Allegheny  County, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Miss  Rich  has  been 
with  the  FWAA  for  nineteen  years  dur- 
ing which,  as  organizer,  teacher  and  edi- 
tor, she  has  made  a  notable  contribution 
not  only  to  the  association  but  to  the 
whole  field  of  family  work.  As  general 
secretary  of  the  Pittsburgh  society  her 
leadership  will  not  be  lost. 

The  FWAA  has  sustained  another 
loss,  though  this  one  only  temporary  and 
due  to  its  own  generosity,  through  the 
loan  for  a  year  of  Sara  A.  Brown  to 
organize  and  direct  the  new  graduate 
school  of  social  work  at  Washington 
State  College,  Pullman,  Wash.  Miss 
Brown  has  been  a  regional  secretary  with 
the  association  for  a  dozen  years  or  so, 
latterly  in  the  Mississippi-Rocky  Moun- 
tain region. 

Along  with  its  prize  catch  of  Miss 
Rich  the  Pittsburgh  society  has  acquired 
four  other  new  members  of  its  staff: 
Isabel  Stamm,  formerly  a  supervisor 
with  the  Indiana  County  Department  of 
Public  Assistance;  Eloise  Blinn,  recently 
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with  the  Family  Welfare  Association  of 
Baltimore;  Lois  Gray,  fresh  from  gradu- 
ate work  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  Sara  Harris  from  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Merged — First  director  of  the  unified 
Red  Cross  Nursing  Service  is  Mary 
Beard,  former  associate  director  of  the 
international  health  division  of  the  Rock- 
efeller Foundation.  The  merger  com- 
prises the  former  Nursing  Service  and 
the  Public  Health  Nursing  and  Home 
Hygiene  Service.  Assisting  Miss  Beard  is 
Virginia  Dunbar,  lately  assistant  director 
of  the  University  of  California  school  of 
nursing. 

Shit  titles — Pussy-wants-a-corner  is  be- 
ing played  with  jobs  in  the  children's 
agencies.  Henry  R.  Murphy  has  left  the 
position  of  executive  secretary  of  the 
Connecticut  Children's  Aid  Society  to 
become  superintendent  of  the  Colored 
Orphan  Asylum  at  Riverdale,  N.  Y. 
Walter  P.  Townsend,  former  field  rep- 
resentative for  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Assistance,  has  taken  Mr. 
Murphy's  place.  New  superintendent  of 
the  Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  So- 
ciety in  Chicago  is  Mabbett  K.  Reckord, 
formerly  national  director  of  disaster  re- 
lief for  the  American  Red  Cross.  The 
society  also  has  a  new  director  of  case 
work,  Margaret  Mink,  who  came  from 
the  Institute  for  Juvenile  Research.  The 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  has  added  to 
its  staff  as  assistant  director  of  the  in- 
dustrial division,  Elizabeth  Coleman,  pre- 
viously of  the  division  of  women  in  in- 
dustry and  minimum  wage  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Labor. 

Educators — New  on  the  faculty  of 
McGill  University  is  Dr.  Frank  G.  Ped- 
ley,  erstwhile  director  of  the  Montreal 
Financial  Federation,  warmly  remem- 
bered by  many  American  social  workers 
as  the  secretary  of  the  Canadian  commit- 
tee responsible  in  large  measure  for  the 
arrangements  for  the  1935  meeting  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
held  in  Montreal. 

Not  a  newcomer  to  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work,  but  now  regu- 
larly on  the  teaching  staff  of  its  child 
welfare  department,  is  Dorothy  Hutch- 
inson  recently  with  the  New  York  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society.  For  the  past  few 
years  she  has  been  with  the  school's  field 
work  department.  .  .  .  Regina  O'Con- 
nell,  recently  on  the  faculty  of  the  Loy- 
ola University  school  of  social  work,  and 
before  that  associated  with  various  agen- 
cies in  New  England,  has  been  named  to 
head  the  department  of  social  service  and 
program  planning  of  the  Catholic  Youth 
Organization  of  Chicago.  .  .  .  From  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  to  Boston  Uni- 
versity goes  Esther  H.  Powell  to  develop 
the  case  work  program  of  the  school  of 
social  work. 


The  National  Education  Association  is 
lending  a  share  of  the  time  and  talent  of 
its  executive  secretary,  Willard  E.  Giv- 
ens,  to  the  Research  Council  on  Problems 
of  Alcohol,  established  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.  Mr.  Givens  is 
chairman  of  the  council's  committee  on 
education.  .  .  .  Kenneth  M.  Wilson,  for 
several  years  past  the  director  of  seal 
sales  for  the  New  York  Tuberculosis 
and  Health  Association,  has  resigned  to 
become  assistant  to  the  president  of  Ho- 
bart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  who  re- 
cently retired  as  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  education  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  has  gone  back  to  harness  as  di- 
rector of  education  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration.  In  his  new  post 
he  will  formulate  an  educational  program 
for  some  200,000  out-of-school  young 
people  now  employed  on  NYA  projects. 

Public  Service — Douglas  H.  Mac- 
Neil  is  the  new  executive  director  of  the 
New  Jersey  Juvenile  Delinquency  Com- 
mission succeeding  Winthrop  D.  Lane. 
Mr.  MacNeil  is  a  research  worker  and 
writer,  his  most  recent  publication  a  study 
of  unemployment  relief  in  New  Jersey 
made  for  the  committee  on  social  securi- 
ty of  the  Social  Science  Research  Coun- 
cil. .  .  .  Anne  E.  Geddes  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  division  of  public 
assistance  research  of  the  Social  Security 
Board  succeeding  Helen  R.  Jeter,  now 
director  of  the  research  bureau  of  the 
Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City. 

The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service's 
newly  created  position  of  executive  officer 
has  been  filled  by  Dr.  Warren  F.  Dra- 
per, assistant  surgeon  general,  formerly 
chief  of  the  division  of  personnel  and 
accounts.  In  Dr.  Draper's  recent  shoes 
is  Senior  Surgeon  Paul  M.  Stewart,  for- 
mer medical  director  of  the  U.  S.  Em- 
ployes' Compensation  Commission.  .  .  . 
Edgar  M.  Gerlach,  long  identified  with 
the  social  service  and  probation  work  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Prisons,  has  been 
transferred  to  New  York  as  warden  of 
the  U.  S.  Detention  Headquarters. 

AASW  Changes — Interesting  to  so- 
cial workers  far  and  near  is  the  word 
that  Grace  F.  Marcus,  who  resigned  last 
summer  after  ten  years  as  case  consul- 
tant in  the  New  York  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers  as  assistant  executive  secretary. 
Says  The  Compass  of  the  new  AASW 
acquisition:  "Miss  Marcus  will  bring  in- 
to active  full  time  service  of  the  asso- 
ciation her  lively  and  well  developed 
interest  in  the  problems  which  social 
work  faces  in  attaining  professional  ade- 
quacy and  influence.  Her  concern  for  or- 
ganizing the  content  of  the  special  knowl- 
edge of  social  work,  and  her  interest  in 


the  mobilization  of  its  experience  paral- 
lel closely  the  association's  field  of  work. 
These  assets  will  be  useful  in  anchoring 
the  program  more  securely  to  the  inter- 
ests of  those  involved  in  the  daily  prac- 
tice of  social  work.  These  are  assets 
which  should  make  the  national  staff 
more  effective  as  a  channel  to  be  used  by 
the  membership  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  selection  and  professional  educa- 
tion of  social  work  personnel,  and  in  giv- 
ing the  practice  of  social  work  a  more 
influential  voice  in  social  policy." 

Christine  Robb  Thompson,  who  re- 
signed from  the  AASW  staff  a  year  or  so 
ago,  has  returned  as  a  part-timer. 

Echo  Answers  ?  ?  ? — Long  iden- 
tified with  social  work  in  Florida,  Emeth 
Tuttle  Cochran  has  deserted  the  ever- 
glades and  palmettos  and  has  betaken 
herself  to  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  where  she 
is  doing  case  work  supervision  with  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  tak- 
ing a  course  in  research  with  Prof. 
Howard  Odum  and  Co.  "I  am  trying  to 
find  out,"  she  says,  "if  anyone  knows 
where  we  are  headed  and  what  for.  Are 
we  going  to  continue  to  need  case  work- 
ers? Will  the  public  make  appropriations 
large  enough  to  employ  case  workers,  or 
will  we  have  social  investigators  for  so- 
cial security  programs?" 

Yes,  Dr.  Neal— The  Ohio  Welfare 
Conference,  at  its  recent  meeting  in  Co- 
lumbus, elected  as  its  president  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Neal  of  Cincinnati,  thus  of- 
fering an  answer  of  sorts  to  Dr.  Neat's 
question,  Am  I  a  Social  Worker?  pro- 
pounded in  a  letter  to  Miss  Bailey  in 
Survey  Midmonthly,  September  1938,  and 
commented  on  by  readers  in  this  issue. 
[See  page  361.]  The  next  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  conference  will  be  in  Dayton. 

Glad  Department — From  Chicago 
comes  word  that  Helen  Cody  Baker,  of 
the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  and  a  con- 
tributing editor  of  Survey  Midmonthly 
and  Survey  Graphic,  has  been  invited  by 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  to  do  a  fort- 
nightly column  of  comment  on  the  socia 
welfare  scene  in  the  city.  P.S.  She  took 
the  job. 

Outstanding  service  to  Negro  nursing 
has  brought  the  Mary  Mahoney  Award 
to  Carrie  E.  Bullock,  supervisor  of  the 
Dearborn  Station  of  the  Chicago  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Association.  The  award  was 
presented  by  the  National  Association  of 
Colored  Graduate  Nurses. 

Romance  blew  into  the  office  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  this 
fall  when  Harold  P.  Levy,  director  of 
conference  publicity,  was  married  to 
Alice  Klund,  former  secretary  of  the 
Columbus,  O.  League  of  Women  Voters. 

Research  in  tuberculosis  has  won  the 
Trudeau  Medal  for  Dr.  Florence  B. 
Seibert  of  the  Henry  Phipps  Institute, 
Philadelphia. 
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Readers  Write 


Four  Pros  and  a  Con 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  just  had  a 
chance  to  go  over  your  excellent  article 
on  the  old  age  reserve.  [See  Old  Age 
Reserve  by  Brulah  Amidon,  Survey  Mut- 
monthly,  September  1938,  page  283.]  I 
feel  that  you  are  doing  a  fine  public  serv- 
ice in  publishing  such  an  intelligent  and 
readable  analysis  of  this  important  prob- 
lem. The  press  has  garbled  the  facts 
so  seriously  that  it  is  highly  important 
for  those  interested  in  a  constructive  old 
age  insurance  program  to  help  in  public 
education.  J.  DOUGLAS  BROWN 

Princeton    University 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  intended  to  write 
you  before  this,  relative  to  your  article 
on  the  old  age  reserve.  It  is  the  most 
thoughtful  and  informative  article  that 
I  have  seen  written  in  language  that  non- 
technical persons  can  understand.  My 
congratulations  to  you  and  to  Survey 
.Mitlmonthly. 

A.  J.  ALTMEYER 

Chairman,  Social  Security  Board 
Washington,  D.   C. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  just  finished 
reading  your  article  on  the  old  age  re- 
serve. It  is,  in  my  opinion,  such  a  fair 
and  intelligent  statement  of  the  problem 
that  I  am  talcing  the  liberty  of  congrat- 
ulating you  upon  it.  The  whole  question 
of  the  old  age  reserve  has  been  fraught 
with  so  much  misunderstanding  that  such 
an  understandable  statement  as  you  have 
presented  is  a  very  helpful  contribution. 
JOHN  J.  CORSON 
Social  Security  Board 
H'ashington,  D.  C. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Your  Old  Age  Re- 
serve is  a  good  job. 

MERLE  D.  VINCENT 

H'ashington,  D.  C. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  read  the  article  Old 
Age  Reserve  with  care  and  interest,  but 
with  the  feeling  that  you  have  not  really 
analyzed  the  problem  correctly. 

I  have  long  urged  a  different  disposi- 
tion of  the  so-called  reserves,  if  they  are 
to  be  continued.  Instead  of  investing 
them  in  United  States  securities,  which 
means  that  they  can  be  used  for  any  pur- 
pose whatsoever  which  Congress  author- 
izes, I  believe  they  should  be  invested  in 
housing  bonds,  guaranteed  as  to  both 
principal  and  interest,  by  the  United 
States  government.  This  would  give  the 
reserves  not  only  the  same  security  as 
before  but  the  additional  security  of 
whatever  housing  is  erected  through  their 
use.  In  other  words,  the  generation  which 


has  to  meet  the  heavily  increased  pay- 
ments will  have  on  hand  not  merely 
bonds  for  which  that  same  generation 
must  provide — but  instead,  housing  en- 
terprises erected  by  the  preceding  gen- 
eration, the  rentals  from  which  can  eas- 
ily be  made  to  produce  the  sums  needed 
to  meet  the  payments  which  the  reserves 
were  set  up  to  protect.  Such  use  of  the 
reserves  honestly  does  what  the  act  now 
pretends  to  do.  Moreover,  it  means  that 
the  funds  raised  by  taxing  the  poorest 
members  of  the  community  will  be  used 
for  their  benefit  to  supply  the  housing 
which  they  so  urgently  need. 

The  alternative  of  a  pay-as-you-go 
policy,  ignoring  the  future,  might  be  bet- 
ter. There  is  much  to  be  said  against  a 
policy  of  draining  the  meager  resources 
of  today  to  build  up  reserves  for  the 
future.  But  if  we  do,  these  should  be 
real  reserves,  so  invested  that  they  will 
be  there  to  meet  future  needs. 

And  I  am  sure  that  the  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  would  do  better  for  the  masses 
of  the  people  if  it  argued  along  these 
lines  rather  than  supporting  a  very  un- 
sound scheme,  which  verges  on  deceit. 

STANLEY  ISAACS 

President,  Borough   of  Manhattan 
New  York  City 


Another    Term    Is    "Pauper" 

To  THE  EDITOR:  For  about  five  months 
I  have  been  a  relief  client — a  public- 
charge — my  family  and  I  supported  by 
public  funds,  a  liability  instead  of  an 
asset  to  our  community.  Another  term 
for  us  is  "paupers." 

The  fact  that  I  am  a  relief  client  is 
still  a  surprise  to  me.  From  college  on 
my  business  future  was  full  of  promise. 
We  saved  a  good  substantial  stake  and 
owned  our  own  home.  Even  when  the 
crash  came  in  1929  and  I  found  myself 
unemployed  we  felt  no  alarm.  Now  we 
are  "paupers,"  a  case  for  the  case 
workers. 

And  it  is  on  the  case  workers  that  I 
want  to  comment,  for  during  these  five 
months  I  have  observed  them  closely. 
Most  of  those  with  whom  I  have  come 
in  contact  seem  truly  interested  in  the 
work  they  do,  and  try  to  help  their  cli- 
ents in  every  possible  way  to  retain  self- 
respect.  Few  have  shown  any  superior- 
ity in  dealing  with  us.  If  I  were  to 
criticize  any  of  them  it  would  be,  I  think, 
on  the  score  of  their  age.  Some  of  them 
are  just  too  young  to  inspire  confidence 
in  the  maturity  and  soundness  of  their 
judgment.  Possessing  the  necessary  edu- 
cational qualifications  they  personally 
lack  the  definite  experience  of  any  great 
ill  fortune  or  discouragement  in  their 


own  lives.  "Book  learning"  and  theory 
is  one  thing,  but  "book  learning"  plus  a 
definite  experience  of  the  vagaries  of  life 
is  quite  another,  especially  when  one  is  in 
a  position  of  dealing  with  people  who 
have  been  buffetted  about  till  they  are 
at  the  breaking  point. 

I  hope  I  am  right  in  expressing  the 
belief  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  relief 
work  is  rehabilitation.  If  this  is  true, 
why  does  not  every  agency  have  on  its 
staff  a  qualified  man  or  woman  as  a 
vocational  counselor?  Such  a  person 
would  check  carefully  the  education,  past 
experience,  and  occupational  qualifica- 
tions for  each  applicant  for  relief;  would 
act  as  agent  between  individuals,  the 
WPA,  and  the  National  Employment 
Service  and,  most  importantly  would,  by 
personal  conference,  keep  alive  in  dis- 
couraged people  a  sense  of  belonging  in 
a  real  working  world.  I  am  convinced 
that  there  must  be  men  and  women  of 
outstanding  ability  "buried"  in  relief 
files,  who  because  of  financial  loss  and 
continued  occupational  changes  have  be- 
come so  weary  and  discouraged  that  they 
have  come  to  accept  themselves  in  terms 
of  "case  numbers." 

Of  course  much  can  be  said  about  the 
recipients  of  relief.  Some,  it  seems,  have 
no  desire  for  anything  else.  Their  wants 
are  supplied  and  they  have  allowed  their 
initiative  and  ambition  to  die.  Others, 
like  myself,  are  deeply  humiliated  by  the 
fact  of  public  dependence.  What  the 
ultimate  result  of  relief  will  be  on  the 
ambition,  industry,  self-respect,  and  fam- 
ily relationships  of  the  coming  genera- 
tion no  one  is  competent  to  say.  That 
there  will  be  a  measurable  result  seems 
certain.  Fortunately  my  children  are  too 
young  to  realize  that  an  agency  has  sup- 
planted their  father  in  supplying  family 
needs.  God  grant  that  before  the  time 
of  realization  comes  I  again  will  be  gain- 
fully employed.  A.A.A. 
Burlington,  la. 

Am   I  a   Doctor? 

DEAR  Miss  BAILEY:  I  have  just  finished 
reading  Dr.  Charles  A.  Neal's  article 
in  the  September  Survey  Midmonthly  in 
which  he  asks  you  if  he  is  a  social 
worker.  Honestly,  Miss  Bailey,  since 
reading  the  article,  I  am  all  confused 
about  myself.  I  thought  I  was  a  social 
worker,  but  maybe  I  am  wrong — maybe 
I  am  a  doctor. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  I  have  al- 
ways worked  in  so-called  social  agen- 
cies. I've  always  been  labeled  a  social 
worker ;  I  never  questioned  it  until  now. 
I  took  my  training  in  a  school  of  social 
work  several  years  ago;  I  have  carried 
case  loads,  supervised  staffs  and  directed 
programs,  but  maybe  I  am  not  a  social 
worker  after  all. 

Why,  I  remember  my  first  year  out 
of  college,  almost  my  first  assignment 
was  to  spend  several  days  in  a  rural 
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county  with  a  nurse  assisting  in  getting 
a  lot  of  children  ready  for  clinic.  Doc- 
tors have  come  to  me  frequently  to  work 
out  social  and  health  problems  in 
families. 

I'll  never  forget  one  night  a  few  years 
ago  in  a  northern  midwestern  state  when 
I  was  called  by  the  county  doctor  and 
his  nurse  to  drive  forty-five  miles  across 
country  to  a  family  in  which  a  tiny  in- 
fant was  reported  abused  and  dying.  I 
went.  It  was  fearfully  cold,  too.  We 
found  the  family  huddled  around  the 
kitchen  stove,  cold,  hungry  and  scared. 
The  baby  was  so  weak  we  expected  him 
to  die  any  minute.  The  doctor  was 
great,  though.  I  watched  him  take  hold 
of  the  situation  and  fairly  breathe  life 
into  that  child.  I  stood  by  and  he  kept 
me  busy  handing  him  things.  Do  you 
know,  it  never  occurred  to  me  then — 
but  tonight  I  wonder — am  I  a  doctor? 

Right  now  I  am  working  with  the 
dental  clinic  getting  all  our  children  in 
relief  families  ready  for  dental  examina- 
tions in  school.  Most  of  my  time  one 
winter  was  spent  in  coordinating  health 
and  social  work  in  a  county  and  my 
closest  contacts  were  with  the  medical 
group.  It  seems  queer,  though,  to  think 
of  myself  as  a  doctor  just  because  I  have 
worked  so  closely  with  them. 

Now,  Miss  Bailey,  'I  haven't  had  any 
real  medical  training.  Oh,  I  know  some- 
thing about  first  aid,  and  I  understand 
medical  terminology  fairly  well,  but  as 
to  actual  medical  or  pre-medic  training, 
I  just  haven't  had  any.  But  do  you 
think  I  should  inquire  into  the  possibil- 


ity of  membership  in  our  county  or  state 
medical  association?  I  would  certainly 
enjoy  it  and  perhaps  I  am  entitled  to  it. 
Confidentially,  I  would  never  have 
thought  of  it  if  it  were  not  for  Dr. 
Neal's  suggestion  regarding  his  member- 
ship in  the  AASW,  which,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  the  association  for  profes- 
sional social  workers,  just  as  the  medical 
association  is  for  doctors. 

So,  Miss  Bailey,  please  tell  me,  am  I 
a  doctor?  Can  you  tell  me  right  away 
so  I'll  know?  Perhaps  I  am  unusually 
tired  tonight  and  just  misunderstood  Dr. 
Neal's  question. 


Portland,    Ore. 


MARY  DOE 


"You  Must  Realize,  Dr.  Neal . .  ." 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Perhaps  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Neal  would  be  interested  in  the  re- 
action of  some  of  us — or  at  least  one  of 
us — in  the  American  Association  of  So- 
cial Workers  to  his  question,  Am  I  a 
Social  Worker?  so  interestingly  pro- 
pounded to  Miss  Bailey  in  the  September 
Survey  Midmonthly.  My  answer,  Dr. 
Neal,  is  that  until  your  age,  education, 
character,  experience  have  been  checked 
and  rechecked  no  one  can  give  you  an 
official  answer.  But  on  your  impressive 
statement  of  social  point  of  view  and  ac- 
complishments my  guess  is,  you  are  a 
social  worker  de  facto  but  never  de  jure. 
That  is  to  say  you  are  a  social  worker 
in  fact  and  in  deed  but  you  might  have 
a  hard  time  proving  it  to  the  satisfaction 
of  AASW  membership  committees. 


If  the  test  of  being  a  social  worker 
were  an  abiding  interest  in  social  prob- 
lems and  people  and  a  measurable  con- 
tribution toward  improved  community 
conditions  and  the  happiness  and  comfort 
of  human  beings  you'd  probably  pass  the 
test.  But  that  is  not  the  test. 

Words  and  labels  are  terribly — and  I 
mean  terribly — important  in  the  world 
today,  Doctor.  What  do  you  know  about 
such  words  as  psychoanalytical  approach, 
participation,  integration,  identification, 
levels  of  response,  relationships?  You 
surely  must  realize  that  our  professional 
status  and  terminology  are  maintaining 
only  a  fingertip  hold  these  days  because 
thousands  of  people  who  never  saw  the 
inside  of  an  accredited  school  of  social 
work  are  being  called  on  to  do  social 
work  jobs.  When  they  somehow  manage 
to  carry  on  capably  and  effectively  with- 
out 300  hours  of  supervised  field  work, 
that's  fine,  but  it  would  never  do  to  give 
them  the  professional  title,  social  worker. 

You  may  say  that  we  social  workers 
are  in  the  grip  of  a  kind  of  tyranny  of 
words  and  maybe  we  are.  You  may  say 
that  now  would  be  a  good  time  to  look 
into  the  meaning  of  some  of  our  favorite 
words  and  see  what  they  have  accom- 
plished for  the  world.  Maybe  so.  I'm 
not  very  sure  about  anything  any  more. 
I  reckon  it  wouldn't  do  any  harm  though 
to  consider  whether,  sometimes,  we  con- 
fuse "social  worker"  and  "social  case 
worker."  JUNE  PURCELL  GUILD 

Member   Executive    Committee 
Richmond,  Va.  Chapter 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers 


HERE  IN  WASHINGTON  (Continued  from  page  349) 


not  covered  to  make  himself  eligible  for 
minimum  benefits.  Unless  these  people 
are  brought  under  the  act,  they  will 
skim  the  cream  of  the  benefits. 
SOCIAL  WORKERS:  Besides  supporting  nu- 
merous amendments  for  liberalizing  the 
act  for  others,  many  social  work  groups 
will  urge  the  extension  of  unemployment 
compensation  and  old  age  insurance  to 
protect  employes  of  non-profit  educa- 
tional and  charitable  organizations. 

Come  One,  Come  All 

MISCELLANEOUS  measures  which  are  be- 
ing demanded  or  whispered  about  in 
Washington  are  proposals  to  provide  fed- 
eral aid  for:  services  for  the  blind  and 
other  handicapped  people;  medical  care 
for  needy  persons;  expanded  public 
health  services,  especially  for  control  of 
cancer  and  social  diseases;  hospital  con- 
struction and  maintenance;  Puerto 
Ricans;  people  over  sixty;  people  over 
forty-five;  children  between  sixteen  and 
eighteen;  probation  and  parole;  prisons; 
care  of  the  insane  and  feebleminded; 


housing;  slum  clearance;  and  production 
for  use. 

Other  proposals  will  seek:  to  bar 
"reliefers"  from  voting;  to  obtain  cheap- 
er relief;  to  earmark  WPA  funds;  to 
provide  for  the  administration  of  PWA 
by  states;  to  protect  the  consumer;  to 
consolidate  the  Bureau  of  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  and  the  U.  S.  Un- 
employment Service ;  to  place  them  both 
in  the  Department  of  Labor;  to  place 
them  both  under  the  Social  Security 
Board;  to  nationalize  unemployment 
compensation;  to  establish  a  federal  wel- 
fare department;  to  provide  $30  every 
Thursday  for  old  folks;  to  provide  $60 
every  Saturday  for  old  folks;  to  pro- 
vide $200  every  month  for  old  folks ; 
to  bury  dead  old  folks;  to  expand  cover- 
age of  unemployment  compensation  and 
old  age  insurance  to  seamen,  to  bank 
employes,  to  seasonal  workers,  to  em- 
ployes of  non-profit  organizations  con- 
cerned with  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
animals,  to  the  self-employed,  and  to  em- 
ployes of  the  states  and  their  political 


subdivisions;    to   increase    the   provisions 
for  maternal  and  child  health. 

Still  others  will  seek  to  reduce  social 
security  taxes;  to  increase  social  security 
taxes;  to  require  employes'  contribution 
to  unemployment  compensation  systems; 
to  provide  for  federal  contributions  to 
both  old  age  insurance  and  unemploy- 
ment compensation  funds;  to  abolish  the 
old  age  insurance  reserve;  to  utilize  the 
reserve  to  finance  low  cost  housing  and 
slum  clearance;  to  earmark  the  reserve 
from  other  treasury  receipts;  to  keep 
the  reserve  in  gold  and  bury  it  in  Ken- 
tucky; to  put  it  in  special  bonds  and  bury 
them  instead  of  the  gold;  to  provide 
that  the  federal  treasury  shall  collect 
in  one  payment  all  federal  old  age  in- 
surance taxes  and  both  federal  and  state 
unemployment  compensation  taxes  thus 
abolishing  state  unemployment  compensa- 
tion tax  collection  agencies;  to  open  all 
social  security  positions  to  patronage; 
to  extend  further  the  merit  system;  to 
publish  the  names  of  all  "reliefers";  and 
to  prevent  publishing  their  names. 
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Book  Reviews 


On  Young  Behavior 

REDISCOVERING  THE  ADOLESCENT.  A 
STUDY  or  PM«O»AUTY  DEVELOFMENT  IK  ADO- 
LUCENT  BoYsTby  Hedley  S.  Dimock,  with  fore, 
word  by  Hugh  S.  Hartshorne.  Pictographs  by 
Harold  E.  Hayden.  Association  Press.  287 
pp.  Price  t-'i  postpaid  of  Survey  Mtd- 
monlUy. 

THE   personality  development  of  200 
adolescent   boys,   twelve   to   fourteen 
years  of  age,  was  studied  systematically 
for   two   years.   The    boys,   members   of 
organized   groups   in   two  industrial   cit- 
ies,   include    Catholics,    Protestants    and 
with    I.Q.'s    ranging    from   70   to 
The  small  group  studied  may  not  be 
wholly   representative  of  youth,  but  the 
carefully  checked  data  demand  thought- 
ful consideration. 

Carefully  selected  pictographs  show 
the  decline  of  activity  in  sports,  the  in- 
crease of  hours  of  study,  of  work  and 
of  travel,  with  the  lessening  of  sleep 
and  time  devoted  to  eating  during  ado- 
lescence. Changes  in  adolescent  social 
activities  are  shown  to  be  gradual,  the 
major  changes  occurring  before  the  age 
of  sixteen.  A  growth  in  heterogeneity 
of  activity  accompanies  a  slow  weaning 
from  parental  dominance. 

The  problem  of  emancipation  from 
parents  is  insufficiently  developed  because 
of  the  age  limitation  of  the  group  stud- 
ied. The  growth  of  religious  thinking  is 
difficult  to  evaluate  because  the  corre- 
lations are  not  sufficiently  high  and  the 
groups  are  too  small  to  permit  reason- 
able conclusions.  The  major  religious 
growth  is  not  between  ages  twelve  and 
fourteen,  and  obviously  the  element  of 
social  conditioning  for  moral  and  relig- 
ious thinking  is  far  more  important  than 
the  biological  changes  incidental  to  ado- 
lescent growth. 

The  volume  presents  much  new  data, 
with  various  degrees  of  adequacy  in  in- 
terpretation, calling  for  further  studies 
for  a  consistent  interpretation  of  adoles- 
cence. Pubescence  is  reflective  of  physi- 
cal growth  rather  than  indicative  of  mor- 
al and  religious  ideas,  in  which  social 
factors  inhere.  Time  and  type  of  play 
and  participation  in  group  activities  tend 
to  decline  as  independence  increases.  The 
degree  to  which  shifts  in  play  interest 
depend  upon  psychological  evolution  in- 
cidental to  physical  change  is  uncertain. 
Behavior  adjustment,  per  se,  shows  no 
substantial  correlations  with  pubescence 
any  more  than  does  popularity  or  eman- 
cipation. 

The  understanding  of  the  adolescent 
involves  more  than  the  tabulation  of 
physical,  physiological,  psychological  and 
social  facts.  Adolescence  is  not  a  mere 
matter  of  physiological  growth  and  ma- 
turation, but  of  social  expansion  in  terms 
of  environmental  influence.  The  adoles- 


cent himself  cannot  be  interpreted  in 
terms  of  biology  and  psychology,  with- 
out reference  to  the  external  pressures 
involved  in  social  influences. 

Mr.  Dimock  has  provided  a  book 
which  should  be  read  carefully  by  those 
who  work  with  children,  whether  as 
physicians,  mental  hygienists,  sociologists 
or  social  workers. 
New  York  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 

Facts  for  Consumers 

WHO  GETS  YOUR  FOOD  DOLLAR?  by  Hec- 
tor Lazo  and  M.  H.  Bletz.  Harper.  129  pp. 
Price  J1.25  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

CONCRETELY,  readably  and  use- 
^  fully  this  book  tells  consumers  what 
portions  of  their  family  food  outlay  go 
to  farmers,  manufacturers,  wholesalers, 
retailers  and  other  functionaries  who 
render  accessory  services ;  how  much  cov- 
ers costs  and  what  remains  for  profits; 
what  factors  make  for  higher  or  lower 
prices;  and  how  consumers  can  effect 
savings  by  more  careful  and  simplified 
buying  on  a  cash  basis. 

The  authors  are  identified  with  the 
Cooperative  Food  Distributors  of  Amer- 
ica. This  is  not  a  consumers'  coopera- 
tive, but  an  association  or  voluntary 
chain  of  retail  food  stores  which  main- 
tain certain  joint  facilities  to  promote 
their  common  interests.  Mr.  Lazo  is  the 
executive  vice-president. 
New  "York  JOHN  DANIELS 

Church  and  Community 

CITY  AND  CHURCH  IN  TRANSITION,  by 
Murray  H.  Leiffer.  Willet  Clark.  301  pp. 
Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonlhty. 

"nPHE  typical  church.  One  is  some- 
times alarmed  that  it  accomplishes 
so  little,  and  then  again  amazed  that  it 
contributes  so  much  to  the  lives  and  souls 
of  people."  The  author  is  thinking  of 
the  Protestant  church  in  the  medium 
sized  American  city.  Well  equipped  with 
a  religious  and  sociological  background, 
he  has  written  a  good  book  for  the  min- 
ister and  for  the  intelligent  layman  "with 
a  concern,"  as  the  devout  express  it. 

Mr.  Leiffer  recognizes  the  importance 
of  the  fact  that  the  church  with  all  its 
limitations  is  an  institution,  along  with 
the  school,  and  the  state,  which  touches 
the  life  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 
Whether  it  waxes  or  wanes,  it  is  impor- 
tant. Out  of  years  of  travel  and  study, 
from  consultations  with  some  363  clergy- 
men, and  from  many  seminars  in  urban 
communities,  the  material  for  his  study  is 
drawn. 

In  a  way  the  book  is  a  pathetic  reve- 
lation of  how  the  average  church  is 
molded  and  fashioned  by  the  circum- 
stances of  environment,  rather  than  by  a 


strong  creative  force.  In  part  this  is  due 
to  the  difficulty  and  reluctance  with  which 
the  Protestant  churches  have  acknowl- 
edged a  social  responsibility  and  tried 
to  meet  it.  It  is  encouraging  that  the 
author  reports  progress  in  this  direction. 
The  majority  of  ministers,  he  finds,  now 
state  their  conception  of  the  work  of  the 
church  in  terms  of  establishing  the 
"Christian  community."  Yet  there  is  a 
strong  hangover  of  the  personalistic  and 
otherworldly  idea  of  religion  in  that  the 
socially  minded  clergyman  as  a  rule  still 
works  as  an  individualist.  He  still  does 
not  cooperate  easily  and  effectively  with 
the  other  forces  looking  toward  the  good 
life  in  his  community.  In  fact,  the  chief 
value  of  the  book  to  this  reviewer  is  the 
inferential  suggestion  that  the  clergyman 
must  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
social  and  relief  agencies,  health  officers, 
housing  experts,  political  and  economic 
leaders  and  forces  and  must  learn  to 
work  closely  with  them.  Not  least,  he 
must  understand  and  cooperate  with  the 
people  and  movements  concerned  with 
the  education  and  recreation  of  the  young. 
With  its  appendices  and  index  the  book 
presents  much  valuable  source  material 
and  practical  suggestions  for  methods  of 
approach. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  JOHN  PAUL  JONES 

Steps  to  Understanding 

THE  WOMEN  IN'  THE  HOUSE:  STOKIES  OF 
HOUSEHOLD  EMPLOYMENT,  edited  by  Ruth  Ser- 
gei. Womans  Press.  149  pp.  Price  $1  postpaid 
of  Survey  Midmonlhly. 

THE  household  employment  committee 
of  the  Chicago  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  has  here  brought 
together  a  number  of  short  but  vital  case 
stories  in  one  of  the  most  complex  and 
baffling  fields  of  human  relationships,  that 
between  the  employer  and  the  employe  in 
the  home.  Starting  nine  years  ago  with 
"the  conviction  that  no  area  of  social 
contact  or  of  economic  interdependence 
needs  intelligent  understanding  and  con- 
trol more  than  does  the  field  of  household 
employment,"  the  committee  applied  sci- 
entific methods,  accumulated  facts,  held 
group  discussions  with  employers,  em- 
ployes and  others  related  to  the  field  and 
gradually  emerged  with  "certain  ideas 
of  cause  and  effect,  or  of  relationships 
which  make  understanding  and  even  pur- 
poseful direction  possible." 

The  case  histories  are  arranged  rather 
roughly  under  type  subjects  which  have 
been  found  to  be  widely  useful  categories. 
These  include  wages,  hours,  living  ar- 
rangement, status,  use  of  leisure  time  and 
accidents.  On  the  whole  the  material  is 
well  selected  and  balanced,  presenting 
problems,  both  of  the  employer  and  the 
employe.  The  questions  which  follow 
each  case  story  are  thought-provoking  and 
valuable  assets  as  a  starting  point  for 
group  discussion. 

In  a  field  where  serious  maladjustment 
is  so  widespread,  it  is  perhaps  inevitable 
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that  most  of  the  case  stories  tell  the  tale 
of  human  failure  to  understand  and  to 
adjust.  Like  oases  in  the  desert  are  a 
few  stories  of  success  and  happy  adapta- 
tion to  this  employment  relation.  Social 
conflict  and  discord  must  be  faced  and 
thought  through,  but  the  solution  of  con- 
flict is  our  ultimate  goal  and  should  be 
stressed  whenever  possible.  The  positive 
note  is  constantly  needed. 

The  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  rapidly  growing  literature  in  this 
field.  A  summary  of  its  findings  is  stated 
in  the  preface:  "The  average  employer 
today  wants  intelligent,  responsible,  self- 
respecting  assistance  in  her  home;  the 
average  employe  wants  work  that  assures 
her  continued  self-respect,  a  future  in  her 
profession,  and,  in  the  meantime,  a  nor- 
mal way  of  living.  If  employer  and  em- 
ploye are  to  meet  face  to  face  on  the 
basis  of  these  requirements,  they  must 
understand  themselves,  each  other  and 
their  jobs."  This  book  is  an  excellent 
primer  for  such  an  understanding. 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  AMEY  E.  WATSON 

The  Truth  About  Lies 

THE  LIE  DETECTOR  TEST,  by  William  Moul- 
ton  Marston.  Richard  R.  Smith.  179  pp.  Price 
$2  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

'HPHE  psychologist  who  in  1915  origi- 
nated  the  blood  pressure  "deception 
test"  here  discusses  its  development  and 
application. 

The  underlying  principle  of  the  test  is 
that  the  increased  effort  of  lying  causes 
the  heart  to  beat  more  strongly  and  so 
causes  a  measurable  rise  in  blood  pres- 
sure. Since  the  constitution  provides  that 
no  one  can  be  compelled  to  incriminate 
himself,  the  consent  of  the  defendant  is 
necessary  before  the  test  may  be  used. 
Test  results  have  been  approved  by  courts 
in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Ohio. 
Five  state  and  a  hundred  local  police 
organizations  employ  the  lie  detector.  Al- 
though Verne  W.  Lyon  has  criticized  the 
lie  detector  before  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Psychological  Association  as 
detecting  "painful  complexes"*rather  than 
"lies,"  Mr.  Marston  has  no  difficulty  in 
convincing  the  reader  of  its  superiority 
to  the  methods  of  torture  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  extracting  confessions.  He  is 
perhaps  optimistic  in  his  belief  that  its 
ultimate  use  is  not  for  crime  detection  but 
for  crime  elimination.  Unfortunately,  the 
criminal  does  not  expect  to  be  caught;  he 
will  not  be  deterred  by  fear  of  a  lie 
detector  in  the  police  station,  nor  will  it 
remove  the  pressures  which  are  responsi- 
ble for  his  crime. 

The  author  gives  other  interesting  ap- 
plications of  the  test.  Insurance  com- 
panies give  a  10  percent  discount  in 
bonding  premiums  to  any  business  or- 
ganization which  tests  its  employes.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  40  percent  of 
bank  employes  who  handle  cash  are 
guilty  of  theft  and  are  clever  enough, 
without  the  lie  detector,  to  continue  for 


years.  Psychologists  have  also  found  in 
the  test  a  new  tool  for  making  person- 
ality adjustments.  Mr.  Marston  goes  so 
far  as  to  suggest  that  we  might  test  our 
candidates  for  public  office. 

Inaccurate  feature  articles  have  preju- 
diced many  against  the  lie  detector.  This 
authoritative  book,  full  of  interesting 
cases,  clarifies  the  subject.  It  is  regretta- 
ble that  Mr.  Marston  could  not  have 
obtained  permission  to  examine  Haupt- 
mann. 
New  York  JAMES  HARGAN 

Nursing  As  a  Vocation 

PENNY  MARSH.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE, 
by  Dorothy  Deming,  R.N.  Dodd,  Mead.  266 
pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  Sun'ey  Midmonthly. 

AT  conferences  of  student  organiza- 
tions,  one  of  the  resolutions  almost 
unfailingly  adopted  is  for  more  vocational 
information  as  a  basis  for  wise  voca- 
tional choice.  The  Dodd,  Mead  "Ca- 
reer Books"  seek  to  help  fill  this  need 
with  accounts  in  fiction  form  of  the 
training  requirements,  problems  and  op- 
portunities in  various  fields  of  work  open 
to  young  people  today.  This  book  by 
the  general  director  of  the  National  Or- 
ganization for  Public  Health  Nursing 
adds  the  story  of  a  young  public  health 
nurse  to  the  group  that  already  includes 
a  news  cameraman,  a  girl  reporter,  a 
naval  aviator,  a  retail  store  clerk,  and  a 
librarian.  Miss  Deming's  young  hero- 
ine, Penelope  Marsh,  making  the  shift 
from  private  duty  nursing  to  the  public 
health  field,  takes  special  training  for 
her  new  job  as  a  substitute  on  the  staff 
of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association  in  an 
Ohio  city.  The  story  gives  lively  details 
of  her  work  in  the  city,  in  the  county 
health  field  and  in  disaster  relief.  Girls 
of  highschool  age,  for  whom  this  book 
is  written,  seem  likely  to  be  more  inter- 
ested in  Penny's  professional  explorations 
and  discoveries  than  in  the  very  con- 
ventional "love  interest"  rather  arti- 
fically  added  to  a  story  essentially  con- 
cerned with  the  community  service  and 
the  human  drama  of  public  health 
nursing.  BEULAH  AMIDON 

The  Road  to  Harmony 

A  BIOLOGICAL  APPROACH  TO  THE  PROS- 
LEM  OF  ABNORMAL  BEHAVIOR,  by  Mil- 
ton Harrington,  M.D.  Science  Press  Printing 
Co.  459  pp.  Price  $4  postpaid  of  Survey  Mid- 
monthly. 

CINCE  its  purpose  is  to  study  ways 
and  means  for^  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  mental  ills,  Dr.  Harrington's 
book  should  be  of  interest  both  to  Freudi- 
ans and  non-Freudians.  An  unbeliever  in 
the  psychoanalytic  procedure,  the  author 
explains  why  he  thinks  these  methods  are 
unsound  and  at  the  same  time  builds  up 
a  theory  that  he  feels  harmonizes  the 
facts  of  anatomy,  physiology,  medicine 
and  general  biology  with  those  of  nor- 
mal and  abnormal  psychology. 

Seeing  all  forms  of  behavior  produced 
by  the   action  of  an  anatomical  mechan- 


ism, Dr.  Harrington  holds  that  abnor- 
mality of  behavior  occurs  because  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  mechanism  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  situation.  Thus  abnormal 
fear  is  simply  fear  occurring  under  con- 
ditions in  which  it  should  not  exist.  In 
order  to  understand  why  it  occurs  in  such 
cases,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the 
laws  which  govern  the  production  of  all 
fear.  In  similar  fashion,  delusional  think- 
ing is  thinking  which  is  faulty  because  it 
does  not  correspond  with  objective  reality 
and  so  leads  to  wrong  forms  of  behavior. 
An  understanding  of  such  behavior  rests 
on  an  understanding  of  the  thought  pro- 
cesses. The  author  analyzes,  compares  and 
discusses  each  phase  of  his  approach  with 
the  methods  used  by  the  analyst,  but  such 
details  are  unimportant  in  comparison 
with  the  principles  which  he  stresses. 

The  significant  point  in  this  theory  of 
mental  health  is  the  need  to  bring  the 
organism  and  the  environment  into  har- 
mony. The  most  effective  means  of  bring- 
ing about  this  desirable  human  state  are, 
in  Dr.  Harrington's  judgment:  the  breed- 
ing of  a  race  of  potentially  healthy  and 
efficient  people;  educating  and  training 
these  people  so  that  they  may  make  the 
most  of  their  abilities;  teaching  them  to 
develop  and  maintain  bodily  health;  giv- 
ing them  an  environment  suited  to  their 
needs.  EMILY  BURR 

Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau 

Early  Steps 

THE  ADOLESCENT  COURT  AND  CRIME 
PREVENTION,  by  J.  G.  Brill  and  E.  G. 
Payne.  Pitman  Publishing  Company.  230  pp. 
Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

HTWO  THIRDS  of  this  volume,  six 
chapters,  attempts  to  give  some  gen- 
eral picture  of  the  special  problems  which 
the  adolescent  has  to  meet;  five  other 
chapters  recapitulate  the  development  of 
the  two  predecessors  of  the  Brooklyn 
adolescent  court  and  then  describe  that 
court  itself,  its  structure  and  procedure. 
There  is  widespread  belief  that  the  ado- 
lescent (defined  by  the  authors  as  being 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty- 
one)  has  family,  educational,  industrial 
and  social  problems  entirely  different 
from  those  confronting  the  juvenile. 
Probably  the  adolescent  thinks  within  a 
framework  of  social  and  personal  con- 
cepts that  differs  materially  from  that 
of  his  younger  brother.  Workers  with 
young  children  find  that  they  have  to 
build  an  absolutely  different  approach  to 
the  friendship  and  cooperation  of  the 
adolescent.  All  of  these  matters  are  i 
hinted  at  by  the  authors  but  at  no  place 
do  they  really  bite  into  these  immensely 
important  problems. 

The  part  that  deals  with  the  various 
courts  is  simply  and  clearly  informative. 
Magistrate  Brill  and  Dr.  Payne  are  at 
pains  to  admit  the  inadequacies  of  the 
Brooklyn  court.  They  are,  however,  on 
solid  ground  when  they  point  out  that, 
despite  the  relatively  small  number 
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touched,  despite  a  selective  method  which 
chooses  only  those  who  have  the  best 
chance  of  succeeding,  despite  the  neces- 
sity of  hurried  judgment  based  on  in- 
adequate data,  there  is  in  this  court  the 
beginning  of  a  valuable  and  far-reaching 
development. 

The  methods  and  approach  of  the 
juvenile  court  will  some  day  be  extended 
to  those  up  to  twenty-one  years  and  be- 
yond. The  social  forces  of  our  time 
press  with  peculiar  cruelty  upon  the  ado- 
lescent; this  group — mayhap  even  more 
than  any  other — needs  understanding 
rather  than  blind  retaliation.  When  these 
are  understood  and  when  these 
dreams  are  realized,  the  volume  under 
review  will  be  seen  as  a  description  of 
some  of  the  early  uncertain  and  stag- 
gering steps  on  this  road. 
Newark,  N.  J.  JAMES  S.  PLANT,  M.D. 

Recreation  Pioneer 

CHARLES  B.  STOVER  1861-1929,  by  J.  K. 
PauMing.  International  Press.  192  pp.  Price 
$2  postpaid  of  Suncy  Midmontkly. 

A  PIONEER  in  recreation,  Charles 
B.  Stover  gave  his  life  to  public 
service  in  New  York  City.  Privately 
and  through  social  and  civic  organiza- 
tions he  promoted  playgrounds;  fought 

for  subways  as  against  the  elevated ;  se- 
cured Sunday  opening  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum;  fostered  park  music; 
championed  beach  recreation;  and  later, 
as  park  commissioner,  created  a  bureau 
of  recreation  in  the  Park  Department. 
In  his  day  he  was  sharply  criticized 
and  feared.  He  died  with  bitterness  in 

his  heart  at  the  seeming  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  his  service.  Today  there  is  a 
monument  to  his  memory  in  Central 
Park.  E.  C.  WORMAN 

National  Recreation  Association 

Challenging   Textbook 

IKiW  TO  BE  A  RESPONSIBLE  CITIZEN",  hy 
Roy  V.  Wright  and  Eliia  G.  Wright.     Associa- 
i'ress.    203  pp.    Price  $2  postpaid  of  Sun-ty 
Midmonthly. 

""THIS  textbook  is  nearly  everything 
that  it  ought  to  be — well  arranged, 
comprehensive,  replete  with  information, 
suggestive  in  the  questions  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter.  The  quotations  at  the 
he. ul  of  each  chapter  are  admirable  and 
inspiring  and  the  whole  book  is  a  strong 
argument  in  defense  of  that  form  of  gov- 
ernment known  as  representative  democ- 
racy and  a  fervent  plea  that  each  citizen 
should  take  an  intelligent  and  effective 
interest  in  good  government. 

The  book  is  well  documented.  The 
bibliography  is  rich  and  almost  up-to- 
date,  and  the  chapter  on  Books  is  filled 
with  illuminating  reviews  of  books  re- 
lating to  democracy  and  practical  poli- 
tics. Altogether  it  is  a  sharp  challenge 
to  all  citizens  of  a  democracy  and  a  valu- 
able textbook  for  all  teachers  of  civics. 
The  authors  stress  the  importance  of 
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YOUR  COMMUNITY:  Its  Provision 
for  Health,  Education,  Safety  and  Welfare 

By  JOANNA  G.  COLCORD 

A  STUDY  OUTLINE,  intended  as  suggestions  for  groups  of  persons  —  social 
workers,  civic  clubs,  school  classes,  women's  associations,  and  others  —  desiring 
to  secure  a  rounded  picture  of  their  community,  especially  in  its  provisions  to  con- 
serve the  health  and  safety  and  promote  the  education  and  general  welfare  of  its 
inhabitants.  Coming  late  November.  18)9  advance  orders  already  received. 
Price,  8}  reals. 
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joining  a  regular  party  organization  but 
unfortunately  show  scant  respect  for  in- 
dependent or  reform  organizations  such 
as  voters'  leagues,  men's  and  women's 
city  clubs  and  civic  committees,  which 
are  bringing  about  real  progress. 

Some  space  might  well  have  been  given 
to  the  Citizens'  Leagues  of  Detroit  and 
of  Cleveland,  the  Philadelphia  Commit- 
tee of  Seventy,  the  Cincinnati  City  Char- 
ter Committee,  the  Toledo  City  Man- 
ager League,  and  the  Citizens  Union  of 
New  York.  It  is  hard  to  find  in  the 
index  or  elsewhere  any  reference  to  New 
York  in  its  struggle  for  good  govern- 
ment, which,  after  over  fifty  years,  cul- 
In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  MIDIIONTHLY 
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minated  in  electing  a  reform  adminis- 
tration for  its  second  term. 

In  their  endeavor  to  be  impartial  and 
non-partisan,  the  authors  omitted  the 
narrative,  intensely  interesting  and  in- 
spiring, full  of  color  and  courage,  of  the 
overthrow  of  Tweed,  the  victory  of  Dr. 
Parkhurst  and  Jerome  over  commercial- 
ized vice  and  police  corruption ;  the  rev- 
elations by  Judge  Seabury;  the  defeat 
of  Tammany  by  La  Guardia,  and  the 
successful  crusade  against  racketeers  by 
Dewey.  This  exciting  story  should  be 
repeated  in  every  classroom  throughout 
the  country. 

The  book  does   refer  to  the  cleansing 


of  Cincinnati  and  speaks  well  of  the  city 
manager  plan,  but  the  authors  appear  to 
know  nothing  about  proportional  repre- 
sentation, the  most  important  factor  in 
the  redemption  of  Cincinnati  and  other 
boss  ridden  cities.  P.R.  is  given  but  the 
briefest  mention — four  lines — and  even 
these  contain  the  misstatement  that  P.R. 
makes  it  possible  for  minorities  to  be 
represented  in  administrative  groups, 
whereas  of  course  P.R.  is  used  chiefly 
to  elect  legislative  groups.  Therefore, 
teachers  using  this  textbook  should  not 
fail  to  use  with  it  the  little  book  by 
George  H.  Hallett,  Jr. — Proportional 
Representation:  The  Key  to  Democracy. 
New  York  WILLIAM  JAY  SCHIEFFELIN 

Goldilocks  and  the  Big  Bears 

NEW  TRENDS  IN  GROUP  WORK,  edited  by 
Joshua  Lieberman.  Association  Press.  229  pp. 
Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

T.TERE  we  have  Goldilocks  Group 
Work  wandering  among  the  Big 
Bears  of  Progressive  Education,  Case 
Work,  Guidance,  the  Drama,  Social  Ac- 
tion, Discipline,  and  the  Virtues,  ap- 
parently in  search  of  a  parking  place. 

If  the  reader  is  not  too  intimidated — 
and  this  one  was  not — by  the  intellectual 
fagade  given  to  the  book  by  such  names 
as  John  Dewey,  William  H.  Kilpatrick, 
Eduard  C.  Lindeman,  Arthur  L.  Swift, 
Jr.,  and  fifteen  other  contributors  of  es- 
says, nor  too  burned-up  by  its  semantic 
heat,  he  is  sure  to  ask  himself  why  group 
work  does  not  escape  from  erudition  and 
make  its  own  contribution  to  distinction. 
Must  group  workers  bespeak  for  their 
goal  all  the  objectives  of  education,  re- 
ligion, psychiatry  and  democracy?  Is  it 
possible  that  the  aim  of  group  work 
might  be  simply  to  impart  social  skills 
for  better  living? 

The  original  publication  dates  of  the 
essays  which  make  up  the  volume,  and 
the  group  organization  connections  of 
the  authors  are  not  given,  an  unfortunate 
omission  it  seems  to  this  reviewer. 

It  is  fervently  hoped  that  this  volume 
will  generate  enough  cerebral  friction 
among  group  work  practitioners  to 
arouse  them  to  their  professional  re- 
sponsibility to  produce  a  book  setting 
forth  group  work  aims,  procedures  and 
techniques,  evolved  from  their  own  ex- 
periences in  group  work  practice. 
Chicago,  III.  JOSEPHINE  STRODE 

Everybody  Reads 

WHO  USES  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  by 
William  Converse  Haygood.  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press.  137  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey 
Midmonthly. 

DERHAPS  it  is  reasonable  to  say  that 
librarianship  becomes  a  profession 
when  its  practitioners  no  longer  know 
just  what  is  inside  and  outside  of  books 
and  begin  to  know  what  is  inside  readers. 
Are  they  satisfied?  And  why  not?  The 
New  York  public  library  system  con- 
ducted a  survey  of  its  patrons  two  years 


ago,  and  now  Mr.  Haygood  of  the  Grad- 
uate Library  School  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  has  interpreted  the  facts  and 
compared  them  with  other  similar  data. 
It  is  hoped  that  librarians  will  not  be 
the  only  persons  to  read  this  book.  It 
shows  that  statistics  can  be  presented 
without  stuffiness,  and  that  technical  facts 
can  be  made  humanly  interesting.  Pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  one  writes  as  well 
as  Mr.  Haygood. 

Everybody  uses  the  public  library.  Stu- 
dents, naturally,  do  more  than  a  normal 
share  of  reading.  Men  come  more  often 
than  women,  especially  to  the  reference 
room.  Housewives  read,  but  they  don't 
study.  Skilled  tradesmen  and  skilled 
laborers  are  least  well  represented  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers. 

What  do  they  come  for?  About  one  in 
four  wanders  in  and  finds  a  book  on  an 
open  shelf;  20.6  percent  know  what  they 
want  and  find  it;  14.6  percent  read  a  book 
there;  11.25  percent  look  up  something; 
11.15  percent  ask  a  librarian's  advice; 
10.45  percent  read  a  magazine;  2.15  per- 
cent read  a  newspaper;  a  few  others  are 
diverse  in  their  desires. 

But  do  not  suppose  they  were  all  satis- 
fied. More  than  half  (56.2  percent)  find 
the  book  supply  inadequate  in  some  way. 
But  the  librarian  can  blame  that  on 
stingy  city  budgets.  Only  .6  percent  said 
the  librarians  did  not  know  how  to  help 
them. 

These  and  other  illuminating  facts  about 
the  sociology  of  reading  are  in  Mr.  Hay- 
good's  little  book.  They  are  facts  that 
everyone  concerned  with  the  quality  of 
American  living  should  ponder  well. 

LYMAN  BRYSON 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

The  Churches'  Opportunity 

NEW   FRONTIERS   OF   RELIGION— A   CHAL- 

LENGE  TO  THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  CHANGING  COM- 
MUNITY, by  Arthur  L.  Swift,  Jr.  Macmillan. 
171  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

r~T*  HE  Non-Progressive  Christian  Church 
•*•  at  Clarksville,  Ark.,  self-styled,  and 
others  not  so  frank,  would  scarcely  be 
roused  by  this  study.  But  some  religious 
leaders  will  be  challenged  first  to  interest, 
then  to  action  by  its  interpretation  of  the 
social  facts  of  religion,  their  historic 
origins  and  the  influence  of  change  on 
organized  religion  and  of  religion  on  so- 
cial change.  Professor  Swift  writes  of  the 
church  as  a  social  institution  both  with 
the  inside  viewpoint  and  with  the  objec- 
tivity of  one  skilled  in  social  surveys. 

Churches  with  staunchest  creeds,  com- 
pact in  organization  and  buttressed  by 
endowment,  he  finds  least  modified  in  the 
evolution  of  the  church  in  America.  All 
are  affected  by  changes  in  other  social 
institutions,  and  these  changes  should  be 
recognized  and  realized  by  the  church  as 
its  opportunities  upon  the  shifting  social 
frontier. 

Having  at  hand  such  new  instruments, 
as  the  rising  education  level,  the  expanded 


leisure  of  the  masses,  knowledge  of  the 
inner  nature  of  man  and  new  ways  to 
inform  and  release  his  mind  and  will,  the 
church  finds  its  persistent  contributions 
in  reality  in  worship,  group  work  with 
adults  and  children,  and  the  counselling 
of  individuals  distressed  by  personal 
problems. 

A  church  as  honest  and  discerning  as 
these  chapters  would  not  fail  to  find  itself 
a  strong  social  factor  in  its  service  on 
the  new  frontiers. 

PHILIP  GORDON  SCOTT 
Church  of  the  Redeemer 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Brief  and  Clear 

SOCIAL  AGENCY  BOARDS  AND  HOW  TO 
MAKE  THEM  EFFECTIVE,  by  Clarence 
King.  Harper.  102  pp.  Price  $1.25  postpaid 
of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

TN  fifteen  well  organized  chapters,  Clar- 
ence King  has  presented  an  admirable 
handbook  for  the  members  of  boards  and 
the  executives  of  social  agencies.  What 
he  has  to  say  is  practical  and  to  the  point 
and  is  stated  briefly  and  simply.  There  it 
a  delightful  absence  of  cumbersome  ter- 
minology. 

Mr.  King  discusses  the  function  of  the 
board  and  the  ways  in  which  this  func- 
tion can  be  carried  out  most  effectively, 
He  answers  with  a  "yes"  the  question: 
Are  boards  always  necessary?  Various 
types  of  boards,  methods  of  organization 
and  spheres  of  activity  are  described  cov- 
ering the  boards  of  both  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies. 

There  is  much  to  agree  with  and  littlt 
with  which  to  disagree.  One  exception 
in  this  respect  is  the  statement:  "Rarelj 
does  the  most  skilled  staff  that  can  b( 
hired  have  as  mature  insight  or  as  mud 
resourcefulness  and  sound  business  judg- 
ment as  leading  citizens  of  experiena 
who  will  volunteer  their  services."  Ma- 
turity and  resourcefulness  or  even  busi- 
ness judgment  are  not  the  property  ol 
any  group.  The  value  of  citizens  01 
boards  is  not  necessarily  superior  ability 
It  is  differences  in  background  and  e* 
perience.  The  best  relationship  betweei 
board  and  staff  is  that  of  mutual  respecl 
for  each  individual  in  terms  of  his  owi 
special  contribution. 

Mr.  King  has  not  attempted  an  exhaufr 
five  treatise,  but  has  given  us  the  essea 
tials  about  the  purpose  and  operation  ol 
boards.  His  brevity  and  clarity  will  a* 
sure  him  readers. 

KARL  DE  SCHWEINIB 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 

A  Brief  for  Technique 

PSYCHOTHERAPY,  by  Paul  Schilder,  M.B. 
Ph.D.  Norton.  344  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  o! 
Survey  Midmonthly. 

\\7  ITH  the  technique  used  in  the  lab 
•^  oratories  of  physical  sciences,  • 
author  attempts  to  crystallize  psycho' 
therapy  from  its  present  rather  elusivi 
and  unclarified  state.  He  is  convinced  tha 
"psychotherapy  is  not  an  art  but  a  tech 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


WORKERS  WANTED 


Social  Settlement  Training 
rraining  opportunities  on  volunteer  basis,  part 
or  full-time,  for  women  in  the  techniques  of 
social  settlement  work.  City  community. 
Foreign  background  people.  A  few  residence 
opportunities  in  settlement  residence.  Social 
work  atmosphere.  Reasonable  rates.  Write 
stating  education,  etc.  S.  Max  Nelson.  General 
Director,  East  Boston  Social  Centers  Council, 
Box  No.  1.  East  Boston.  Mass. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

IUNIOR  BOYS'  WORKER.  Six  years  experience 
In  Settlement  Houses  and  private  institutions. 
Graduate  Arts  and  Crafts  School  and  Boy 
Scout  University.  Executive  ability  to  handle 
volunteer  workers.  Available  now.  75S2 
Survey. 

Successful  executive,  excellent  references.  AASW 
member,  several  years  experience  public  and 
private  social  work,  available  for  suitable 
position  preferably  institutional.  753S  Survey. 

experienced  social  worker,  young  man,  Jewish, 
is  desirous  of  obtaining  morning  position  in 
New  York  City  preferably  in  educational  or 
social  work  field  7534  Survey. 


, I'IM.ICANTS  for  positions  are  sincerely 
rffed  by  the  Advertising  Department  to 
rnd  cotnet  of  letters  of  references  rather 
ban  onuinals.  as  there  is  great  danger  of 
riginals  being  lost  or  mislaid. 


ORANGES  FOR  SALE 


ripened.  No  sprays  nor  artificial  coloring 
•d.  Delivered  express  prepaid.  Bushel  S3. 50. 
apefruit  13.26,  Tangerines  S3. 60,  Mixed 
uit  S3.60.  Half  Bushels  S2.00.  Seedless 
mes  S3.50  half-bushel. 

Sfrcial   Quantity   rates 
A.    H.    BURKET.   Sebring.   Florida 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


I  I  I    \\o»    MOIITON 

Eliiahrth  Gertrude  Stern 

Program  of  work  analyzed,  planned  •  Literature 
worked  out  •  A  service  to  social,  civic,  educa- 
tional organizations,  institutions  by  writer, 
editor,  radio  speaker  of  twenty  years  exper- 
ience •  Activities,  relation  to  community  and 
other  agencies  analyzed. 

Social    Service    Building.    Philadelphia.    Pa. 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU.  tl< 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library,  S3. 00 
a  year.  50  West  60  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  INC. 

Groceries 

Hudion   and   North  Moore  Strecti 
New  York 


DRAMA 
FEDERAL  THEATRE  PROJECT  FOR  H.  Y.  C. 

BIG    BLOW 

By  Theodore  Pratt.  Maxine  Elliott's 
Theatre.  39th  Street.  E«st  of  Broedway. 
Evt.  8:40,  25c  to  $1.10.  CH.  4-5714 

George  Bernard  Shaw's 

ON  THE  ROCKS 

Dely't  Thee.,  63rd  St.  Eest  of  Broedwey. 
Evs.:  8:20,  25c  to  55e.  Cl.  7-4297 

Opening  Soon 
George  Bernerd  Shaw'j 

ANDROCLES  AND 
THE  LION 

LAFAYETTE  THEATRE 

1 3 lit  St.  end  7th  Ave. 
All   Seets   Res.    2Sc-55c. 

WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 


H  ATI-IS 

Classified  A  dvertising 

Display 21c  per  line 

Non-display      .       .       .       .       5c  per  word 

Minimum   Charge     .     Sl.OO  per   insertion 

Discounts     .       .       5%  on  three  Insertions 

CASH  WITH  ORDER 

Survey  Midmonthly 
112  E.  19th  Street        New  York 


Order  Your  Books 

from  THE  SURVEY 


A  S  a  convenience  to  our  readers, 
-L  JL  we  accept  orders  for  all  books  at 
publishers'  prices  delivered  anywhere 
in  this  country  postfree.  Payment  with 
order  preferred,  though  COD  orders 
are  also  welcomed. 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

112  East  19  Street  New  York  City 


In  answering  advertisements 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MANAGEMENT.  CIRCULA- 
TION.  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  OF 
AUGUST  24,  1912.  AND  MARCH  3,  1933.  of  THE  SURVEY 
MIDMONTHI.Y,  published  monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  Oc- 
tober 1,  193b. 

State  of  New  York.        \ 

County  of  New  York,     J  "' 

Before  me,  a  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Walter  F.  Grueningcr,  who,  having  been 
duly  sworn,  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Business 
Manager  of  THB  SURVSY  MIDIIONTHLY,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  man- 
agement (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  pub- 
lication, for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  embodied  in 
section  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,  to  wit: 

1.  That   the   names   and   addresses   of   the  publisher,    editor,    managing 
editor,  and  business  managers  are:   Publisher,  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112 
East    19    Street,    New   York.    N.   Y.;    Editor,   Paul    Kellogg,    112    East    19 
Street,  New  York,  N.   Y.;   Managing  Editor,  Gertrude  Springer,   112  East 
19   Street,    New   York.    N.    Y.;    Business    Manager,    Walter    F.   Grueningcr, 
112  East  19  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:   (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and  address 
must  be  stated  and  also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses 
of  stockholders,  -jwning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  in- 
dividual owners   must   be  given.    If  owned   by  a  firm,  company,  or  other 
unincorporated  concern,   its  name  and   address,   as   well  as  those  of  each 
individual  member,  must  be  given.)     Survey  Associates,  Inc.,   112  East  19 
Street,  New  York,   N.   Y.,  a  non-commercial  corporation  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of   New  York,   with  over   1,700  members.     It  has   no   stocks  or 
bonds.     President.  Richard   B.   Scandrett,  Jr.,  30  Pine  Street,  New  York, 
N.     Y. :     Vice-presidents,    Joseph     P.     Chamberlain,    Columbia    University, 
New  York.    N.   Y. ;   John   Palmer   Glvit,    112   East    19    Street,    New   York. 
N.  Y. ;  Secretary,  Ann  Reed  Brenner,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known   bondholders  mortgagees,  and  other   security   holders 
owning  or  holding   1    per  cent  or   more  of  total   amount   of   bonds,   mort- 
gages, or  other  securities  are:    (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)     None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  own- 
ers, stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of 
stockholders  r.nd  security  holders,  as  they    appear  upon   the  books  of   the 
company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  bolder  appears 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is 
given ;    also    that    the    said    two    paragraphs    contain    statements    embracing 
affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
tinder  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct 
or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated 
by   him. 

[Signed] 

WALTER    F.    GRUENINGER,    Business    Manager. 
Sworn  to  and   subscribed  before  me  this  28th  day  of   September,   1938. 

[Seal]  MARTHA   HOHMANN, 

Commissioner   of    Deeds.    City    of    New    York, 

New   York   Register's    No.    17H8. 
Commission  expires  April    14,   1939. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Civic,  National,  International 


National  Red  Cross 


THE    AMERICAN    NATIONAL    RED    CROSS— 

Administered  through  Nation  al  Headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  three  IJranch 
Offices  in  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  There  are  3711  local 
chapters  organized  mostly  on  a  county  basis. 
Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are :  Disaster 
Relief,  Civilian  Relief.  First  Aid  and  Life 
Saving,  Home  and  Farm  Accident  Preven- 
tion Service,  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the 
Sick,  Junior  Red  Cross,  Nursing  Service, 
Nutrition  Service,  Public  Health  Nursing, 
Volunteer  Service  and  War  Service. 


Industrial   Democracy 


LEAGUE    FOR    INDUSTRIAL    DEMOCRACY— 

Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  problems 
of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19th  Street,  Naw 
York  City. 


Ii  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the   Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not — 
why  not? 
Rates   are 
thirty   cents 
per  line 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
INC.— 15  West  16th  Street,  New  York.  A 
national  organization  for  research  and  field 
service.  Activities  include  :  assistance  to  state 
and  local  agencies  in  organizing  activities 
and  promoting  legislation  ;  research  in  legis- 
lation, vacations,  statistics,  and  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  blind  ;  maintenance  of  a 
reference  lending  library.  M.  C.  Migel,  Presi- 
dent ;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATIpN— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  General  Director ;  130  E.  22nd  St., 
New  York.  Departments :  Charity  Organiza- 
tion, Consumer  Credit  Studies,  Delinquency 
and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies,  Library, 
Recreation,  Social  Work  Interpretation, 
Social  Work  Year  Book,  Statistics,  Surveys. 
The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and 
inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant results  of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent 
upon  request. 


nical  procedure  based  on  scientific  princi- 
ples." After  a  concise  and  lucid  survey  of 
the  essences  of  the  psychotherapuetic 
schools  of  Freud,  Jung,  Adler  and  Meyer, 
he  points  out  their  influences  in  the  de- 
velopment of  psychotherapy  and  the  na- 
ture of  therapeutic  actions. 

With  some  reservations  Dr.  Schilder 
proclaims  that  Freud's  work  is  the  basis 
for  every  psychotherapeutic  approach; 
that  the  psychoanalytic  method  is  indis- 
pensable; and  that  any  further  develop- 
ment of  psychotherapy  which  does  not 
utilize  Freud's  work  is  unthinkable.  Ad- 
ler's  work,  he  holds,  has  done  much  more 
valuable  service  than  the  semi-mythical 
teachings  of  Jung.  Similarly,  he  expects 
little  from  the  approach  of  psychobiology 
since  psychobiology  is  largely  based  upon 
organic  factors. 

This  book  is  not  intended  for  a  text- 
book in  psychology,  but  it  has  the  earmarks 
of  a  new  psychological  school  developed 
from  Freudian  conceptions.  After  general 
considerations,  Dr.  Schilder  details  the 
tools  of  psychotherapy  and  their  utilization 
with  critical  reflections.  Among  them  are 
discussion,  advice,  persuasion,  cathartic 
hypnosis,  free  association,  dream  inter- 
pretation and  group  therapy. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  book  is  de- 
voted to  extensive  and  highly  systematized 
questionnaires  which  should  be  extremely 
useful  to  those  only  slightly  acquainted 
with  clinical  work  or  for  beginners  in 
psychological  investigation.  One  chapter 
deals  with  the  selection  and  appliance  of 
the  psychotherapeutic  tools  in  the  treat- 
ment of  twenty-two  specific  types  of  neu- 
roses, psychopathies  and  psychoses.  It 
would  be  a  more  practical  guide  if  the 
specific  types  yielded  to  the  suggested 
method.  Unfortunately  a  much  greater 
reservation  and  less  rigidity  in  the  meth- 
od advised  is  sometimes  necessary. 

A  pioneer  work  of  this  sort  might  tend 
to  overschematize  or  oversimplify  highly 


complex  issues  which  still  remain  par- 
tially unknown,  but  Dr.  Schilder  mani- 
fests care  and  critical  astuteness  in 
avoiding  these  pitfalls.  His  style  and  easy 
readability  made  his  discussions  clear  to 
laymen  as  well  as  to  specialists. 
New  York  RALPH  S.  BANAY,  M.D. 

All  But  How  To  Pay  Them 

TAX  SYSTEMS  OF  THE  WORLD,  A  YEARBOOK 
OF  LEGISLATION  AND  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION. 
The  Tax  Research  Foundation.  Price  $3.75 
from  the  Commerce  Clearing  House,  Inc.,  Chi- 
cago. 


A  COMPLETE  tax  library  in  one  vol- 
•^  ume,  this  seventh  edition  of  Tax  Sys- 
tems includes  several  hundred  thousand 
revenue  facts  in  an  atlas  size  book  weigh- 
ing five  pounds,  a  hint  of  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  the  tables  included. 

The  general  editorial  work  for  the 
yearbook  was  done  by  the  New  York 
State  Tax  Commission  and  several  dis- 
tinguished authorities  in  public  finance, 
with  the  unpaid  collaboration  of  three 
hundred  specialists  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  Thus  the  volume  goes  far  toward 
constituting  a  "Who's  Who"  of  ranking 
professors  in  university  departments  of 
government  and  economics  throughout  the 
country. 

Sixty  kinds  of  taxes  with  comparative 
tables  for  the  forty-eight  states  are  in- 
cluded, among  them  the  much  maligned 
poll  tax.  There  are  tax  charts  for  each 
state,  and  for  fifty-eight  countries,  or 
subdivisions  of  Canada,  Australia  and 
other  countries  beyond  our  borders.  Each 
chart  is  prepared  by  a  specialist,  usually 
resident  in  the  geographical  unit  for  which 
he  is  an  authority. 

The  League  of  Nations  Fiscal  Com- 
mittee, in  1931,  commended  the  original 
edition  of  Tax  Systems,  the  members  ex- 
pressing "their  readiness  to  assist  to  the 
utmost  of  their  ability  in  enlarging  the 
scope  of  this  work."  It  is  perhaps  an  indi- 
cation of  the  insight  of  that  original  plan 
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r.nd  the  continuity  and  steadiness  of  the 
editorial  work  that  the  preface  has  been 
expanded,  but  not  changed  in  outline.  The 
volume  grows  in  scope  and  value  with 
each  succeeding  edition. 

Social  workers  each  year  are  more 
aware  of  the  underlying  tax  structure  as 
the  basis  of  their  efforts  at  community 
betterment.  For  the  world-wide  picture 
of  the  taxes  upon  which  public  welfare 
increasingly  is  dependent,  they  may  well 
consult  this  encyclopedic  volume. 

RACHEL  R.  ANDERSON 
Tax  Research  Librarian,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Run   of  the  Shelves 

LABOR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES- -II  ASIC 
STATISTICS  FOR  SOCIAL  SECURITY,  by  \Y.  ^. 
Woytinsky.  Committee  on  Social  Security.  So- 
cial Science  Research  Council.  333  pp.  Price 
$3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

A  STATISTICAL  study  which  reclassifies 
and  adapts  occupational  and  employment 
data  to  the  administrative  needs  of  the 
old  age  insurance  and  unemployment 
compensation  programs. 

RESEARCH  MEMORANDUM  ON  POPULA- 
TION REDISTRIBUTION  WITHIN  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  by  Rupert  B.  Vance.  134 
pp.  Price  $1. 

RESEARCH  MEMORANDUM  OF  MIGRA- 
TION DIFFERENTIALS,  by  Dorothy  Swaine 
Thomas.  423  pp.  Price  $2. 

Both  published  by  Social  Science  Research  Coun- 
cil, 230  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BOTH  of  these  studies  are  fruits  of  the 
council's  active  concern  with  population 
research  which  manifested  itself  first  in 
1924  with  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee on  the  scientific  aspects  of  human 
migration.  From  this  committee  the  two 
committees  responsible  for  the  present 
studies  are  lineal  descendants.  Both  stud- 
ies are  scientific  in  their  approach  and 
method;  both  consolidate  the  results  of 
other  research  in  their  respective  areas 
and  indicate  next  steps  in  expanding  the 
base  of  existing  knowledge. 
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•  The  world's  armament  bill  will  exceed  $17 
billion  this  year  and  not  a  nation  on  earth 
is   prepared    for   war. — St.   Louis   Post   Dis- 
patch. 

•  The   world   has   been   cursed   in    the   last 
thirty  years  by  people  who  had  abstract  ideas 
and  tried  to  make  society  fit  them. — DORO- 
THY THOMPSON,  news  commentator. 

•  They    [social    workers]    are    more    inter- 
ested in  finding  out  what  applicants  for  re- 
lief need  and  in  giving  it  to  them  than  in 
making  sure  that  they  are  entitled  to  help. — 
Chicago   Tribune. 

•  Private  welfare  agencies  in  Omaha  are  so 
deluged  with  appeals  for  bread  and  shelter  as 
to  be  distracted  from  their  programs  of  con- 
structive and  preventive  work, — FARNSWORTH 
CROWDER  in  Survey  Graphic. 

•  We  need  not  worry  about  preventing  crimes 
in   the   underprivileged  boy   if  we   will    stop 
committing  crimes  against  him  and  breeding 
him      in      underprivileged      areas. — SANFORD 
BATES,  Boys'  Clubs  of  America,  Inc. 

•  Nothing  is  so  certain  in  human  affairs  as 
that  what  is  built  on  force  must  perish  and 
that  the  free  responsible  human  soul,  on  which 
democracy    builds,    is    indestructible. — ALVIN 
JOHNSON,    The   New   School   for   Social   Re- 
search. 

•  Among  the  reasons  why  the  light  from  the 
lamp  of  Florence  Nightingale  shone  far  was 
because  she  was  known  to  be  perfectly  ready 
to  throw  it  at  anybody  who  stood  in  the  way 
of  righteous  progress. — DR.  THOMAS  PARRAN, 
JR..   C.S.  Public  Health  Service. 


So  They  Say 


•  There  is  nothing  quite  so  powerful  in  the 
world   as   an   idea   whose   time   has   come. — 
VICTOR  HUGO. 

•  Capital  punishment  is  no  deterrent;  it   is 
merely  a  custom. — EDWOOD  H.  WILSON,  war- 
den, Delaware  State  Prison. 

•  It  is  curious  how  we  change  our  ideas  of 
modernity  as  we  push  back  our  studies  into 
the   past. — PROF.    EDWARD    KENNARD   RAND, 
Harvard   University. 

•  A   bachelor's   degree   is   not    an    insurance 
policy  against  the  effects  of  economic  depres- 
sion.— Report  on  earnings  oj  alumni  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

•  Elegance  in  velvet  to  carry  you  through 
your    most    social   afternoon— charity    lunch- 
eon,   cocktails,    dinner. — New    York    depart- 
ment store  advertisement. 

•  To  discuss  American  political  troubles  with 
Europeans  was  like  a  millionaire  complaining 
to  one  of  the  unemployed  how  difficult  it  is 
to  find  a   really  good  valet. — WALTER  LIPP- 
MANN,  news  commentator,  on  his  return  from 
Europe. 

•  The  next  time    the  counterfeits  try  to  sell 
you    the    idea    of    dictatorships,    remember 
this:    they   want   to  make  America   part   of 
their  scheme.  We  are  their  only  threat!  We 
have  everything  they  haven't  got  and  every- 
thing   they   are   against!!   Liberty,    Indepen- 
dence. Tolerance,  two  beautiful  oceans,  Myr- 
na     Loy     and     ice     cream     sodas. — WALTER 
WINCHELL,  columnist. 


•  Civilization's     greatest     handicap     always 
has   been  mankind's   inability   to   reject   any 
fool    idea    that    is   preached    long   enough. — 
Buffalo  News. 

•  I   think   it's   a   social   detriment   to  be   a 
policewoman.  Our  boy   friends  are  awed  by 
our  strength  and  don't  like  the   idea   of  us 
carrying  guns.— Candidate  lor  job  of  police- 
woman, New  York. 

•  No  man  can  possibly  be  educated  until  he 
has  been  a  candidate  for  public  office.  You 
can't  get  it  by  heresay. — RICHARD  B.  SCAN- 
DRETT,  JR.,   recent  candidate  for  representa- 
trve-at-large.  New  York. 

•  Do  you  have  a  man  who  goes  out  to  tell 
people  what  they  can't  do  when  they  want 
to  do  it  when  the  neighbors  don't  want  them 
to? — Inquirer  at  office  of  Indiana  State  De- 
partment of  Public  (Pel/are. 

•  War  is  not  an  instinct  but  an  invention. 
It   is   unknown   to  animals  and   is   purely   a 
human    institution,    like   science   or   adminis- 
tration.— JOSE    ORTEGA    Y    GASSET,    Spanish 
philosopher,  in   The  Rotarian. 

•  Democratic    institutions    are    never    done; 
they  are  like  living  tissues,  always  amaking. 
It  is  a  strenuous  thing,  this  living  the  life  of 
a  free  people;  our  success  in  it  depends  upon 
training,  not  upon  clever  inventions. — WOOD- 
ROW  WILSON,  1893. 

•  Here   is   the   paradox   of   knowledge.   The 
only   things   we   know   as   immutable   truths 
are  the   things   we  do   not   understand.  The 
only  things  we  understand  are  mutable  and 
never  fully  known. — ROBERT  MORRISON  MAC- 
IVER,  in  On  Going  to  College. 
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Now  more  than  ever  do  we  cherish  Professor  Taylor's   holiday  greeting  of  a  few  years  ago.  His  inspiriting 
message,  with  its  illuminated  initial,  was  set  by  hand  in  the  Donat  Type  of  that  great  German,  Gutenberg 
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Survivors'  Benefits 

By  JOHN  J.  CORSON 

Director,  Bureau  of  Old  Age  Insurance,  Social  Security  Board 


THERE  were  those  who,  in  1935,  said  it  wouldn't 
work !  There  were  some  men  and  women,  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  objectives  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
who  predicted  that  its  old  age  insurance  provisions  were 
unmanageable.  An  insurance  program,  they  contended,  that 
was  to  cover  twenty-six  million  men  and  women  was  not 
within  that  category  of  things  which,  in  the  words  of  Adam 
Smith,  contains  so  little  "mystery  in  the  business"  as  to  be 
susceptible  to  government  operation.  No  matter  how  de- 
sirable a  system  of  social  insurance  to  aid  American  work- 
ers against  the  hazard  of  old  age  dependency  might  be,  such 
a  system  was  deemed  unworkable. 

Today  little,  if  any,  further  proof  of  the  workability  of 
old  age  insurance  is  needed.  The  federal  old  age  insurance 
s\  stem — two  years  old  this  coming  January — now  is  work- 
ing. Already  the  earnings  of  more  than  32  million  employes 
who,  since  January  1,  1937,  have  had  employment  covered 
by  the  act  have  been  recorded  as  a  basis  for  subsequent 
monthly  old  age  retirement  annuities  commencing  January 
1, 1942.  Approximately  250,000  lump  sum  benefits  have  been 
paid  to  wage  earners  who  have  attained  sixty-five  and  to  the 
heirs  of  those  who  have  died.  Claims  for  such  lump  sum 
benefit  payments  are  being  received  at  the  rate  of  700  daily. 
The  bulk  of  all  claimants  receive  their  benefit  checks  within 
fifteen  days.  An  efficient  organization  has  been  built  and 
trained  which  can  economically  keep  the  simple  record  of 
earnings  required  for  each  of  this  vast  number  of  wage 
earners,  expedite  the  handling  of  their  claims,  and,  through 
a  nation-wide  network  of  field  offices,  bring  to  employes 
and  employers  the  essential  information  and  service  which 
enable  them  to  meet  their  obligations.  Finally,  old  age  in- 
surance is  being  administered  at  an  annual  cost  of  less  than 
6  cents  of  each  tax  dollar  collected  from  employers  and 
employes  for  this  protection. 

These  two  years'  experience  have  demonstrated  not  alone 
the  feasibility  of  existing  statutory  provisions  for  old  age 
insurance  but  also  the  need  for  orderly  evolution  of  these 
provisions  if  the  hazards  of  modern  wage  earners  are  to 
be  met  adequately.  With  the  system  and  its  administrative 
organization  already  on  its  feet,  the  payment  of  monthly- 
annuities  could  readily  be  commenced  before  January  1, 
1942.  These  annuity  payments,  it  now  seems  clear,  must  be 


increased  during  the  early  years  if  they  are  to  meet  the 
needs  of  retired  elderly  workers.  Both  steps  are  important 
if  a  contributory  social  insurance  program  of  old  age  pro- 
tection is  to  be  established.  Finally,  the  day-to-day  working 
of  old  age  insurance  has  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tection for  the  survivors — the  widows  and  dependent  chil- 
dren— of  wage  earners  who  die  before  becoming  old. 

On  August  20,  1938,  Stephen  Pollakowski,  a  steel  work- 
er in  Pittsburgh,  died  (the  incident  is  real  though  the  name 
is  fictitious).  During  the  year  and  a  half  before  his  death 
he  had  worked  pretty  regularly,  earning  about  $28  a  week ; 
his  wages  since  1936  amounted  to  $2175.  The  record  of 
these  wages  was  the  basis  for  the  calculation  of  the  lump 
sum  benefit  of  $76.12  that  was  paid  to  his  wife  and  children. 
The  amount  was  small  because  he  had  worked  so  brief  a 
time  since  the  old  age  insurance  system  became  effective  on 
January  1,  1937.  Steve  was  only  forty-two  when  he  was 
carried  off  by  pleurisy.  Had  he  lived  to  be  sixty-two  and 
earned  similar  wages  in  covered  employment  until  that  age, 
the  lump  sum  payable  on  the  greater  aggregate  of  accumu- 
lated earnings  would  have  approximated  $1000.  By  that 
time,  too,  his  two  children,  now  in  their  teens  and  both  in 
highschool,  would  be  self-supporting.  As  it  was,  Steve,  more 
youthful,  received  a  minimum  of  protection  for  his  wife, 
their  daughter  Margaret,  and  Steve,  Junior,  at  a  time  when 
protection  was  most  needed.  Without  such  protection  the 
son  had  to  leave  school  to  find  work;  his  mother,  who  had 
not  had  a  job  since  she  was  married,  had  to  look  for  em- 
ployment calling  for  little  skill  and  training. 

FROM  the  point  of  view  of  both  the  individual  and  the 
public,  the  two  problems  are  closely  linked  and  equally 
urgent.  The  average  worker  is  at  least  as  much  concerned 
to  provide  for  his  family  in  the  event  of  his  premature 
death  as  to  provide  for  his  own  old  age  if  he  lives.  The 
public  is  as  much  concerned  to  forestall  dependency  from 
the  one  cause  as  from  the  other. 

Figures  gathered  from  old  age  insurance  operations  indi- 
cate that  death,  as  a  cause  of  dependency,  is  no  theoretical 
hazard.  Of  some  250,000  lump  sum  payments  certified  thus 
far,  approximately  55  percent  were  made  at  the  death  of 
the  wage  earner,  as  against  some  45  percent  paid  to  wage 
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earners  who  had  reached  sixty-five  years  of  age.  Even 
though  some  change  in  the  relative  proportion  of  "life"  and 
"death"  claims  will  occur  in  the  future,  a  very  substantial 
proportion  of  insured  workers  will  not  live  to  receive  old 
age  annuities.  When  the  wage  earner  dies  before  retirement 
age,  insurance  protection  is  all  the  more  needed. 

On  July  1  of  this  year,  the  posted  records  of  employe 
earnings  reported  for  1937  indicated  that  the  average  annual 
wages  of  these  workers  come  to  about  $900.  These  findings 
confirm  the  belief  that,  for  the  mass  of  people,  the  possibility 
of  adequate  provision  for  survivors  through  individual  sav- 
ings or  insurance  is  extremely  remote.  Furthermore,  in 
approximately  60  percent  of  the  cases  where  death  claims 
have  been  paid,  the  wage  earner  left  no  estate  except  his 
old  age  insurance  claim;  in  another  14  percent  of  the  total, 
the  estate  was  less  than  $1000. 

The  great  majority  of  those  who  die  leave  families.  For 
example,  a  study  covering  about  2000  death  payments 
made  in  behalf  of  male  wage  earners  during  March  1938, 
discloses  that  in  about  73  percent  of  the  cases  a  wife  is  the 
beneficiary.  This  same  study  reveals  that  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  decedents  left  children  and  that  approximately 
half  left  more  than  one  child.  Some  of  these  children  are, 
no  doubt,  adult  and  self-supporting;  but  other  estimates 
indicate  that  of  100  men  who  die,  some  45  have  children 
young  enough  to  be  considered  "dependent."  Analyses  of  the 
federal-state  programs  of  aid  for  dependent  children  show 
that  for  about  42  percent  of  the  children  aided,  the  cause 
of  dependency  is  the  father's  death. 

These  facts,  even  as  briefly  summarized  as  they  must  be 
here,  leave  no  doubt  about  the  realities  of  need  confronting 
the  family  of  the  average  wage  earner  at  his  death.  Nor  is 
there  any  question  as  to  who  pays  the  ultimate  cost  of  de- 
pendency. The  public  has  long  assumed  a  major  share  of 
this  burden — through  general  relief  and  through  state 
mothers'  aid  laws.  Indeed,  it  was  largely  because  of  the  ex- 
isting provisions  for  mothers  of  children  who  are  in  need 
that  the  Social  Security  Act,  when  drafted  in  1935,  did  not 
include  any  direct  provision  for  survivors'  insurance.  By 
1935  such  insurance  was  in  effect  in  seventeen  European 
countries,  the  Swiss  Canton  of  Basle,  and  Uruguay. 

THE  question,  therefore,  is  not  whether  old  age  insurance 
should  provide  benefits  to  survivors,  but  what  form 
the  payment  might  best  take  and  what  its  purpose  should  be. 
Existing  provisions  for  death  benefits  under  Title  II  of 
the  act  call  for  single  cash  payments,  in  an  amount  equal 
to  3~*/2  percent  of  the  insured  worker's  total  wages  in  cov- 
ered employment,  to  be  made  to  the  close  relatives  or  estate. 
Since  the  wage  earner  now  pays  in  taxes  only  1  percent  of 
his  wages  and  under  the  maximum  rate  contemplated  in  the 
act  will  never  pay  more  than  3  percent,  this  arrangement 
appears  equitable.  Every  worker  or  his  estate,  if  he  dies,  will 
get  back  substantially  more  than  the  worker  himself  has 
paid  in  taxes.  Old  age  insurance  is  thus  a  "good  invest- 
ment." To  regard  death  payments  solely  as  returns  on  an  in- 
vestment is  a  legitimate  view  but  a  limited  one.  A  more 
socially  constructive  interpretation  must  give  due  considera- 
tion to  continuing  needs  as  well  as  to  financial  rights. 

The  limitations  of  the  present  3^>  percent  provisions  in 
this  respect  become  evident  when  one  contrasts  two  hypo- 
thetical but  entirely  possible  situations: 

A  young  man  of  twenty-two  goes  to  work  in  a  job  cov- 
ered by  the  old  age  insurance  system.  He  marries  and  dur- 
ing the  next  five  years  has  three  children.  At  thirty,  after 


having  worked  in  covered  employment  for  eight  years,  he 
dies,  leaving  his  wife  to  care  for  their  young  children.  If  his 
total  earnings  for  those  eight  years  were  fairly  high,  say 
$10,000,  his  wife  would  receive  a  lump  sum  payment  of 
$350 — hardly  an  adequate  provision  for  a  family  of  four, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  will  probably  be  some 
fifteen  years  or  more  before  the  children  can  become  self- 
.  supporting.  Such  a  single  cash  settlement  does  little  to  re- 
lieve the  old  and  tragic  dilemma  of  the  widowed  mother. 
The  other  extreme  is  represented  by  the  "confirmed 
bachelor."  Say  that  he  works  from  age  twenty-two  to  fifty- 
two  and  has  earned  $40,000  during  these  thirty  years.  At 
his  death  the  insurance  benefit  would  amount  to  $1400. 
This  payment  might  in  such  case  go  to  a  sister  or  a  nephew 
or  someone  else  who,  though  technically  a  "near"  relative, 
had  never  been  financially  dependent  upon  or  even  closely- 
associated  with  the.  insured  worker. 

In  spite  of  the  objective  fairness  of  the  3l/2  percent  lump 
sum  provision,  inequities  of  the  sort  suggested  by  these  con- 
trasting cases  would  certainly  occur  under  the  present  plan. 

BUT  this  is  not  the  only  problem  which  may  be  fore- 
seen with  considerable  certainty.  As  time  passes  and  in- 
sured workers  accumulate  more  and  more  wage  credits,  the 
amount  paid  out  in  death  claims  will  increase.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  1950  approximately  $85  million  will  be  paid 
out  annually  in  such  claims  under  existing  terms  of  the  law, 
with  an  average  payment  of  about  $365.  By  1980  the  esti- 
mate indicates  that  about  $250  million  would  be  the  annual 
payment  in  claims  and  the  average  approximately  $810. 

Experience,  both  in  private  insurance  and  in  workmen's 
compensation,  has  proved  over  and  over  again  that  putting 
substantial  sums  in  the  form  of  lump  payments  into  the 
widow's  hands  is  a  doubtful  benefit  to  her  or  her  children. 
The  very  ones  who  most  need  protection — those  with  little 
or  no  business  experience — are  most  likely  to  find  their  re- 
sources vanishing  through  unwise  expenditure  or  ill-advised 
investment.  "Wealthy  men,  therefore,  draw  careful  wills, 
provide  for  competent  administrators,  select  trust  companies 
to  manage  their  estates,"  wrote  I.  M.  Rubinow  in  "The 
Quest  for  Security."  "Middle-class  husbands  are  urged  by 
insurance  companies  to  convert  their  insurance  into  life 
pensions  for  their  widows.  .  .  .  And,  of  course,  the  dangers 
of  waste  or  loss  are  ever  so  much  greater  in  case  of  the 
workingman's  widow  to  whonj  every  thousand  dollars  may 
look  an  inexhaustible  fortune,  and  who  has  had  no  experi- 
ence whatsoever  in  handling  sums  of  money.  The  situation 
is  very  clearly  recognized  in  [workmen's]  compensation. 
In  fatal  accidents  compensation  almost  invariably  takes  the 
form  of  periodic  payments." 

What  method  can  be  worked  out  to  meet  these  conditions 
within  the  framework  of  the  old  age  insurance  system? 
How  can  we  assure  an  adequate  minimum  of  protection 
after  his  death  for  the  insured  worker's  actual  dependents? 
How  can  we  assure  that  the  money  paid  in  death  claims — 
increasing  to  a  very  sizable  annual  total  in  any  event — will 
serve  the  socially  constructive  purpose  of  providing  a  con- 
tinuing income  for  these  dependent  families? 

These  questions  have  been  studied  for  more  than  a  year 
by  the  Social  Security  Board  and  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Social  Security.  Problems  of  administration  and  of  financing 
are  receiving  full  consideration.  A  system  of  continuing 
benefits  to  survivors  rather  than  lump  sum  payments  consti- 
tutes a  logical  step  forward  in  the  evolution  of  social  insur- 
ance in  the  United  States. 
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Amendment  Season  for  Social  Security 

By  GLEN  LEET 
Field  Representative,  American  Public  Welfare  Association 


DURING  the  Seventy-Fifth  Congress,  twenty-eight 
Senators  and   fifty-five   Representatives  introduced 
198  social  security  bills  of  one  kind  or  another. 
These  bills  were  introduced  during  what  might  be  called 
a  "closed  season"  on  social  security,  when  it  was  generally 
understood    that   congressional   leaders   did   not   intend   to 
3pen   the   Social   Security  Act  for  any  amendments.   But 
1939    undoubtedly   will   be   an    "open   season,"   with    the 
number  of  proposals  to  amend   the  act  far  surpassing  in 
number  and  scope  those  advanced  during  the  last  Congress. 
The  yen  to  amend  social  security  is  not  confined  to  any 
one  title  of   the  federal   act,  although   it  seems  strongest 
with  respect  to  modifying  the  tax  provisions,  liberalizing 
assistance  to  the  aged  and  the  coverage  of  the  insurances. 

Aid  to  the  Aged — Enthusiasm  for  increased  old  age  as- 
sistance probably  will  be  greater  on  Capitol  Hill  than  at 
the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Earlier  and  larger 
payments  under  the  contributory  old  age  insurance  system 
are  likely,  but  any  increases  in  government  expenditures  for 
direct  assistance  for  the  aged  will  be  made  reluctantly,  if 
at  all.  This  is  not  due  to  opposition  to  such  aid,  but  rather 
to  a  feeling  that  other  groups,  especially  widows  and  de- 
pendent children,  the  sick  and  disabled,  are  in  more  need. 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children — Shrouded  in  mystery  is 
the  origin  of  the  provision  in  the  present  Social  Security 
Act  that  the  federal  government  will  pay  only  one  third  of 
the  cost  of  aid  to  dependent  children,  whereas  it  pays  one 
half  of  the  cost  of  aid  to  the  aged  and  blind.  The  unworthy 
suspicion  is  harbored  in  the  minds  of  many  that  there  is 
some  connection  between  this  discrimination  and  the  fact 
that  children  do  not  vote.  Whether  or  not  there  is  any 
causal  relationship,  it  is  a  fact  that  from  August  1935  to 
July  1938,  although  the  number  of  dependent  children 
receiving  aid  increased  approximately  120  percent  (275,000 
to  608,000),  the  number  receiving  aid  for  the  aged  in- 
creased 450  percent  (314,000  to  1,713,000),  and  the  fed- 
eral government  is  now  providing  only  one  eighth  as  much 
for  aid  to  dependent  children  as  for  old  age  assistance. 

A  resolution  asking  the  Social  Security  Board  to  study 
increased  contributions  for  dependent  children  was  passed 
unanimously  by  a  group  of  state  welfare  administrators 
meeting  in  Washington  in  1937.  A  number  of  state  welfare 
boards,  by  official  vote,  have  seconded  the  motion.  Several 
bills  embodying  this  purpose  were  introduced  during  the 
past  session  and  more  are  expected  at  the  next  one  with 
the  American  Legion,  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women,  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters,  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  and  a  number  of 
other  national  groups  supporting  one  or  another  of  them. 

To  finance  the  present  program  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis 
would  cost  the  federal  government  an  additional  $9  million 
a  year  and  the  states  that  much  less.  As  such  financing  un- 
doubtedly would  stimulate  more  adequate  care  for  children 
and  perhaps  bring  in  the  nine  states  which  now  have  no 
approved  programs  for  aid  to  dependent  children,  it  is  likely 
that  it  would  result  in  a  further  federal  cost  of  $8  million 
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a  year,  making  a  probable  total  increase  of  $17  million  in 
the  annual  cost  to  the  federal  government. 

Considered  as  an  offset  against  these  increased  costs 
should  be  the  present  cost  of  caring  for  these  children  in 
orphanages  and  on  direct  relief,  the  possible  social  saving  in 
reduced  crime  and  delinquency,  and  the  intangible  saving 
resulting  from  the  prevention  of  broken  homes. 

Unemployment  Compensation — Amendments  to  the 
unemployment  compensation  titles  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  which  are  likely  to  receive  most  serious  consideration 
are  proposals:  to  consolidate  unemployment  compensation 
and  the  employment  service;  to  synchronize  coverage  and 
definitions  in  unemployment  compensation  and  old  age  in- 
surance; to  extend  coverage;  to  extend  the  merit  system  to 
unemployment  compensation  agencies  and  to  prohibit  politi- 
cal activities  by  these  employes. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  AND  EMPLOY- 
MENT SERVICE:  The  basic  unsoundness  of  having  two  separate 
federal  agencies  with  a  primary  administrative  responsi- 
bility for  a  program  in  which  their  two  responsibilities 
are  inextricably  interwoven  has  become  obvious.  Difficulties 
have  multiplied  not  only  on  the  federal,  but  also  on  state 
and  local  levels  of  government. 

All  parties  concerned  seem  to  agree  that  there  needs  to 
be  a  consolidation  of  unemployment  compensation  and  em- 
ployment service  on  federal,  state  and  local  levels.  The 
only  question  is  How.  Should  they  be  consolidated  with 
other  labor  functions,  with  other  social  security  functions? 
Had  there  been  a  consolidation  a  year  or  two  ago,  the 
chances  would  have  been  greater  than  now  of  putting  the 
program  under  the  Labor  Department.  Insofar  as  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  present  program  is  concerned,  there  are 
strong  reasons  why  it  should  go  into  that  department.  But 
the  increasingly  close  relationship  between  administration 
of  unemployment  compensation  and  old  age  insurance  as 
well  as  common  problems  with  public  assistance  seems  to 
favor  the  administration  of  them  all  under  one  agency. 
Potentially,  the  relationship  with  old  age  insurance  may  be 
very  close  in  that  some  day  we  may  combine  unemployment 
compensation  and  old  age  insurance  in  a  single  agency  using 
a  single  set  of  records,  as  has  been  done  with  railroad  em- 
ployment. This  would  be  very  difficult  if  unemployment  com- 
pensation were  in  a  separate  department.  In  weighing  the 
probabilities,  one  can  see  perhaps  a  20  percent  chance  for 
the  consolidation  of  unemployment  compensation  and  the 
employment  service  in  the  Department  of  Labor  and  a  30 
percent  chance  of  consolidation  with  other  social  security 
"arms."  But  on  such  a  controversial  subject  there  is  always 
a  50  percent  chance  that  nothing  will  be  done. 

SYNCHRONIZING  OLD  ACB  INSURANCE  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  COM- 
PENSATION: Variations  in  definition  and  coverage  between 
the  titles  concerning  old  age  insurance  and  unemployment 
compensation  taxes  could  be  eliminated  to  the  considerable 
advantage  of  taxpayers  and  administrators.  For  example, 
old  age  insurance  has  a  $3000  maximum  of  wages  taxed, 
and  unemployment  compensation  does  not.  Old  age  insur- 
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ance  levies  a  tax  on  wages  paid,  and  unemployment  com- 
pensation on  wages  payable.  A  very  material  difference  is 
that  old  age  insurance  covers  employers  of  one  or  more, 
while  federal  unemployment  compensation  taxes  are  levied 
only  on  employers  of  eight  or  more.  The  definition  of  mari- 
time employment  is  slightly  different  under  the  two  titles. 
Should  the  federal  act  be  amended  to  iron  out  these  varia- 
tions it  would  be  necessary  to  allow  states  at  least  two 
years  to  bring  their  acts  into  conformity  with  federal  law, 
since  most  of  the  state  legislatures  will  have  adjourned  be- 
fore Congress  in  all  probability  would  have  taken  action. 

MISCELLANEOUS  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  PROPOSALS: 
Among  miscellaneous  proposals  for  modifying  the  present 
unemployment  compensation  scheme  is  one  for  a  system  of 
re-insurance  for  state  funds  through  a  federal  pool.  Some 
states  are  rinding  heavy  drains  on  their  funds  occasioned  to 
a  considerable  degree  by  problem  industries  such  as  coal- 
mining in  West  Virginia,  textiles  in  Rhode  Island,  and  lum- 
bering in  Oregon.  Re-insurance  does  not  seem  probable 
while  all  the  state  funds  are  still  solvent  and  until  the  fed- 
eral government  is  willing  to  make  a  direct  contribution. 

Reporting  by  taxpayers  might  be  simplified  tremendously 
by  providing  that  one  report  cover  the  state  unemployment 
compensation  tax,  the  federal  unemployment  compensation 
tax,  and  the  federal  old  age  insurance  tax.  This  would  save 
administrative  costs  by  permitting  the  abolition  of  state  tax 
collection  machinery.  It  would  not  be  practical,  however, 
unless  there  were  identical  definitions  of  tax  liability  and 
coverage  in  old  age  insurance,  federal  unemployment  com- 
pensation taxes,  and  state  unemployment  compensation. 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  pressure  for  nationalization 
of  unemployment  compensation,  nor  will  there  be  until  after 
a  few  state  funds  go  "bust."  When  railroad  retirement  and 
old  age  insurance  both  are  paying  benefits,  provided  they 
do  so  with  an  efficiency  comparing  favorably  with  that  of 
the  states  in  unemployment  compensation,  there  may  be 
increased  pressure  for  nationalization. 

Since  the  proposal  to  extend  the  merit  system  to  state 
unemployment  compensation  officials  was  discussed  recently 
in  Survey  Midmonthly  [November  1938,  page  349]  it  need 
not  be  discussed  here  except  to  say  that  indications  point  to 
its  serious  consideration  "on  the  Hill." 

Old  Age  Insurance  —The  election  of  Sheridan  Downey 
of  California  to  the  Senate  on  a  "$30  every  Thursday" 
platform,  and  the  remarkable  showing  of  other  candidates 
endorsing  bigger  and  better  payments  to  the  aged,  are  politi- 
cal realities  which  members  of  Congress  cannot  afford  to 
overlook.  To  appease  the  oldsters  to  some  degree  and,  at 
the -same  time,  not  to  increase  taxes  might  seem  difficult  to 
a  mere  mortal,  but  to  Congressmen  who  commonly  achieve 
the  remarkable  feat  of  straddling  a  fence  while  keeping  both 
ears  to  the  ground,  it  will  seem  easy.  Certain  elements  of 
such  a  plan  have  been  worked  out  and,  believe  it  or  not,  in 
addition  to  being  politically  a  godsend  it  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  experts,  both  socially  sound  and  economically  ex- 
pedient. It  involves  advancing  payment  date  of  the  contribu- 
tory old  age  insurance  system  to  1940  (before  elections)  and 
increasing  the  benefit  rate  for  the  early  years.  As  the  reserve 
in  1940  will  be  more  than  enough  to  pay  these  benefits,  as 
the  additional  cost  involved  will  diminish  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year  and  as  the  beneficiaries  in  the  earlier  years  are 
limited  in  number,  this  apparently  can  be  done  with  no  in- 
crease in  the  early  contribution  rates. 

Of  course,  there  still  will  be  dissatisfaction  with  the  in- 


adequacy of  payments  during  the  early  years.  However,  even 
under  the  present  method  of  computing  benefits,  there  is  a 
heavy  weighting  in  favor  of  those  who  have  made  only  small 
contributions.  To  illustrate  by  the  most  extreme  case:  A 
person  whose  total  wages  amount  to  $3000  during  the  first 
three  years  will  pay  a  tax  of  1  percent  on  the  $3000  or  a 
total  of  $30.  His  benefit  "shall  be  at  a  monthly  rate  of  l/2 
of  1  percentum  of  such  total  wages"  and  he  will  receive  $15 
a  month  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Of  course,  $15  a  month 
does  not  spell  security,  but  during  a  normal  life  expectancy 
of  twelve  years  after  retirement  he  will  receive  $2160  or  a 
return  of  seventy-two  times  his  original  investment  of  $30. 

Among  old  age  insurance  experts  there  is  a  definite  trend 
in  thinking  away  from  the  banking  principle  and  toward  the 
insurance  principle.  It  seems  possible  by  a  shift  to  the  in- 
surance principle  to  provide  greater  security  at  no  greater 
cost.  At  present  we  think  of  old  age  insurance  as  a  system 
of  compulsory  saving  for  old  age  with  benefits  limited  to  old 
age.  By  considering  the  same  payments  as  insurance,  it  is 
possible  to  provide,  with  somewhat  lower  savings  in  the 
upper  brackets  for  old  age,  a  great  deal  more  protection 
against  current  economic  hazards  by  providing  benefits  to 
widows  and  orphans  [see  page  371]  and  perhaps  benefits 
for  total  and  permanent  disability. 

Permanent  Total  Disability— It  is  likely  that  a  start 
toward  some  provision  for  permanent  total  disability  cover- 
age will  be  made  in  the  coming  session  of  Congress.  Un- 
doubtedly it  will  be  a  very  conservative  start  with  perma- 
nent total  disability  so  narrowly  defined  that  no  great 
number  of  persons  will  qualify  immediately.  However,  even 
a  small  start  would  enable  the  government  to  build  up  ex- 
perience and  to  perfect  certification  and  other  necessary  ad- 
ministrative machinery  so  that  a  few  years  hence  it  would 
be  in  a  position  to  deal  with  permanent  and  total  disability 
on  a  mass  basis.  Disability  payments  probably  will  have  to 
be  calculated  to  amount  to  a  little  less  than  old  age  insur- 
ance benefits  for  persons  over  sixty-five.  Otherwise  there 
would  be  an  incentive  for  all  aged  people  to  try  to  qualify 
under  the  disability  provision. 

The  Reserve— On  no  subject  has  there  been  more  heat 
and  less  light  than  on  the  mythical  $47  billion  reserve.  [See 
Old  Age  Reserve,  by  Beulah  Amidon,  Survey  Midmonthly, 
September  1938,  page  283].  However,  most  members  of 
Congress  are  inclined  to  accept  the  word  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Social  Security  which  stated  that  its  members, 
"regardless  of  differing  views  on  other  aspects  of  the  financ- 
ing of  old  age  insurance,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  present 
provisions  regarding  the  investment  of  the  monies  in  the 
old  age  reserve  account  do  not  involve  any  misuse  of  these 
monies  or  endanger  the  safety  of  these  funds." 

No  change  in  the  reserve  and  no  reduction  of  social  secur- 
ity taxes  are  likely  during  1939  although  oratory  on  the 
subject,  particularly  by  the  least  influential  members  of 
Congress,  will  flourish  and  grow  to  luxuriant  proportions. 

Coverage — There  are  approximately  52  million  gain- 
fully employed  persons  in  the  United  States.  At  present 
some  35  to  36  million  of  them  are  believed  to  be  covered  by 
old  age  insurance.  Exact  figures  are  not  available  because 
of  the  extensive  movement  of  workers  between  covered  and 
uncovered  employment.  There  are  probably  about  12  mil- 
lion self-employed  persons  who  are  now  excluded  and  about 
5  or  6  million  agricultural  laborers  and  domestic  servants. 
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Marn  of  these  are  already  included  under  the  old  age  in- 
surance program  because  at  some  time  they  have  worked  in 
covered  employment.  Other  groups  excluded  from  the  old 
age  insurance  program  are  the  federal  and  state  govern- 
mental employes,  employes  of  non-profit  organizations,  sea- 
men, bank  employes,  people  over  sixty-five  who  still  arc 
working,  and  casual  laborers. 

There  are  no  insurmountable  administrative  obstacles  to 
extending  coverage  to  seamen,  bank  employes,  employes  of 
non-profit  organizations,  and  people  who  continue  to  work 
after  they  are  sixty-five.  Such  extension  would  bring  in 
nearly  2  million  people.  By  and  large,  these  groups  desire 
to  be  covered  and  although  some  of  the  non-profit  organiza- 
tions opposed  coverage  in  the  first  place,  the  majority  of 
them  are  now  interested  in  coming  under  old  age  insurance. 

It  seems  likely  that  during  1939  coverage  will  be  ex- 
tended to  people  over  sixty-five  who  still  are  working,  to 
seamen,  and  to  employes  of  banks  and  non-profit  organiza- 
tions. It  is  not  possible  to  predict  whether  coverage  will  be 
extended  to  agricultural  and  domestic  workers,  but  it  seems 
improbable  that  it  will  be  extended  to  the  self-employed. 

The  extension  of  coverage  to  agricultural  and  domestic 
workers  raises  some  practical  difficulties,  notably  the  collec- 
tion of  contributions.  Probably  a  stamp  system  would  have 
to  be  used  with  the  brunt  of  the  administrative  load  falling 
on  the  Post  Office  and  the  Treasury,  neither  of  which  are 
likely  to  be  enthusiastic  about  acquiring  such  a  headache. 

Extension  of  coverage  of  the  federal  unemployment  com- 
pensation tax  is  probably  no  more  difficult  than  it  is  for  old 
age  insurance  insofar  as  bank  employes  and  employes  of  non- 
profit enterprises  are  concerned.  Such  extension  seems  likely. 
The  problems  in  agricultural  employment,  domestic  service, 
self-employment  and  other  fields  are  difficult  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  they  will  be  tackled  during  the  coming  year. 

Health — The  expansion  of  public  health,  maternal  and 
child  health  services,  construction  and  improvement  of  hos- 
pitals and  related  facilities,  medical  care  for  needy  persons, 
and  insurance  against  disability  wage  loss  were  not  only 
recommended  by  the  Federal  Interdepartmental  Committee 
to  Coordinate  Health  and  Welfare  Activities  but  also  were 
endorsed  by  the  American  Medical  Association. 

The  real  need  for  these  programs  is  scarcely  questioned. 
Discussion  will  revolve  mainly  around  questions  of  finance 


and  administration.  Discussions  during  the  last  Congress, 
especially  on  increased  expenditures  for  venereal  disease  con- 
trol, indicated  that  many  of  even  the  most  conservative 
members  were  inclined  to  view  increased  expenditures  for 
better  public  health  as  a  sound  social  investment. 

The  most  heated  controversy  will  center  on  proposals 
for  outright  health  insurance.  The  Technical  Committee 
on  Medical  Care  has  proposed  a  plan  for  grants-in-aid  to 
states  to  enable  them  to  set  up  a  general  program  of  medical 
care,  either  by  the  use  of  taxation  or  by  state  health  insur- 
ance programs,  or  by  a  combination  of  the  two.  This  pro- 
posal reaches  into  the  problems  of  the  ordinary  citizen  who 
is  usually  self-supporting.  Here  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation has  balked,  for  the  present  at  least,  while  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  has  endorsed  the  basic 
objectives  of  the  plan.  In  the  opinion  of  many  experts, 
health  insurance  is  the  cornerstone  of  any  real  program  of  so- 
cial security,  the  part  of  most  concern  to  the  average  citizen. 

There  has  been  no  definite  crystallization  of  official 
opinion  on  any  one  definite  plan,  but  there  is  no  lack  of 
prophets,  ready  and  eager  to  point  the  way.  No  indeed. 
From  coast  to  coast  they  are  already  packing  their  bags  and 
in  another  month  they  will  be  pouring  into  Washington. 
Behind  every  third  bush  in  the  Capital  will  lurk  a  patriot 
with  a  plan  of  his  own,  and  behind  the  other  two  bushes 
will  be  hidden  two  other  patriots  with  machine  guns  and 
scalpels  ready  to  fall  on  him  as  soon  as  he  opens  his  mouth. 
Labor,  welfare,  civic  and  other  groups  representative  of  the 
ordinary  citizen  seem  to  be  unterrified  by  possible  adminis- 
trative difficulties  and  are  snatching  muskets  from  over  the 
fireplace  to  fight  for  the  protection  and  advancement  of 
some  program  which  will  provide  the  average  citzen  with 
greater  health  security.  No  one  knows  where  the  country 
is  going  with  health  insurance,  but  many  with  hope,  and 
some  with  fear,  believe  we  are  on  the  way. 

Prospects  for  Action— In  Washington  there  are  many 
indications  that  Congress  will  materially  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  during  1939.  It  is  almost  equally  probable  that 
Congressional  leaders  will  be  unwilling  even  to  discuss  the 
amendments  during  1940,  an  election  year.  Such  amend- 
ments as  are  not  made  in  1939  are  likely  to  hang  fire  a  long, 
long  time.  Thus,  as  many  believe,  the  social  security  pro- 
gram is  at  the  crossroads. 


A  Juvenile  Court  Gets  Its  Face  Lifted 


By  MARION  ALEY 


THE  old  question  of  who  shall  take  care  of  the  doctor 
when  he  is  sick  reaches  with  slight  changes  in  termi- 
nology-, far  beyond  the  world  of  physicians.  Not  long 
ago  it  hit  with  a  heavy  impact  upon  a  group  of  citizens  in 
Sedgwick  County,  Kansas,  who  read  it  as,  "Who  reforms 
the  juvenile  court  when  it  is  delinquent?"  They  found  the 
answer  in  themselves  and  in  a  new  judge  who  had  been 
appointed   to   fill   out   an   unexpired   term,   and  stayed  on 
through  two  succeeding  elections. 

The  question  was  certainly  pertinent.  In  a  largely  rural 
county  lacking  the  usual  delinquency  factors  of  great  indus- 
trial centers,  congested  tenement  sections,  illiterate  foreign 
populations  or  organized  gangs,  delinquency  rates  were 
alarmingly  high.  "Repeaters"  were  common,  the  two  county 


detention  homes  were  overfilled,  and  the  state  reformatories 
were  protesting  that  the  county  was  sending  up  far  more 
than  its  "normal  expectancy"  of  children.  In  the  detention 
homes,  dependent  or  neglected  children  were  housed  along 
with  the  delinquents.  Frequently  "terms"  were  as  long  as 
four  years.  Often  there  were  no  records  as  to  why  the  chil- 
dren were  incarcerated  or  from  whence  they  came.  And  into 
this  chaos  stepped  Clyde  M.  Hudson,  five  years  ago,  as 
judge  of  the  juvenile  court. 

Judge  Hudson's  first  reform  was  to  transfer  the  court  to 
his  cheery  private  office  where  the  hearings  became  heart  to 
heart  talks.  Idlers  were  excluded,  and  newspapers  cooper- 
ated in  printing  only  what  the  judge  suggested. 

His  next  attention  was  to  the  probation  officers,  since  in 
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Kansas  probate  matters  absorb  a  large  proportion  of  the 
time  of  a  juvenile  court  judge.  A  woman  was  assigned  to 
work  with  the  younger  children  and  was  made  referee  of 
the  girls'  division.  She  also  heard  the  cases  regarding  sex 
delinquencies  of  young  girls.  A  man  worked  with  the  older 
boys.  A  Negro  woman  was  assigned  to  work  among  her  race. 

Then  plans  were  laid — or  plans  for  plans — starting  with 
a  survey  made  by  the  National  Probation  Association  fol- 
lowed by  a  study  of  the  county  detention  homes  directed  by 
the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America.  And  to  assure  suc- 
cess there  were  sacrificial  offerings :  summer  vacations  of  the 
judge  and  his  probation  officers  used  to  make  a  study  of  the 
best  juvenile  courts  throughout  the  country. 

Crux  of  the  whole  reform  was  cooperation — with  social 
workers,  the  public  schools,  county  boards,  the  community. 
The  result,  too,  was  cooperation.  Surprised  social  workers, 
whose  labors  formerly  had  been  trampled  underfoot  by 
roughshod  court  officers,  attended  the  first  case  conferences 
called  by  the  new  probation  staff  and  returned  to  bask  in  the 
glow  of  understanding.  A  child  placing  agency,  skilled  in 
finding  and  supervising  boarding  homes,  welcomed  the 
chance  of  doing  this  work  for  the  court.  Duplication  of  the 
work  between  the  juvenile  court  and  the  social  agencies  was 
pared  to  the  bone. 

The  schools,  caught  in  the  cooperative  swirl,  established 


a  confidential  history  exchange  system.  The  park  board 
opened  up  recreational  facilities  in  delinquency  areas,  with 
a  resultant  decline  in  summer  vacation  delinquency.  Attrac- 
tive new  programs  of  the  Ys  and  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  pro- 
vided social  outlets  for  restless  children.  Carrying  it  all 
along  to  ultimate  success  were  the  understanding  and  ap- 
proval of  the  community  as  a  whole,  nourished  through  a 
wide  publicity  program  and  through  a  committee  of  thirty 
representative  citizens,  who  interpreted  to  the  public  the 
policies  and  functions  of  the  juvenile  court  and  acted  in  an 
advisory  capacity  in  the  formulation  of  general  plans.  The 
success  of  this  interpretation  was  proven  by  the  number  of 
new  volunteers  who  came  to  offer  their  services. 

There  is  still  delinquency  in  Sedgwick  County,  Kansas. 
But  the  number  of  cases  fell  from  425  in  1927  to  295  in 
1937.  "Repeaters"  too  are  fewer.  The  county  detention 
home  for  girls  is  being  considered  for  another  use. 

Judge  Hudson  divides  among  the  community  at  large, 
the  social  agencies,  and  his  own  probation  staff  the  credit 
for  pulling  the  juvenile  court  of  his  county  out  of  the 
swamp  and  the  mire  and  putting  it  on  dry  ground.  But  it 
could  not  have  been  done  without  a  judge  who  changed 
the  function  of  the  juvenile  court  from  one  of  punish- 
ment to  a  search  for  the  causes  of  delinquency,  its  treat- 
ment and  cure. 


The  Unseen  Plague  of  Chronic  Sickness 

By  ERNST  P.  BOAS,  M.D. 

Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine,  Columbia  University; 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Chronic  Illness,  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City 


RISING  on  New  York's  Welfare  Island,  on  the  site 
of  the  old  city  penitentiary,  is  a  great  star-shaped 
hospital  building  which  constitutes  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  the  city's  acceptance  of  its  obligation  to  pro- 
vide proper  facilities  for  the  care  of  its  chronic  sick. 

The  new  building  with  its  1700  beds  will  cost,  with  its 
equipment,  about  $8  million.  It  will  be  ready  for  use  early 
next  year,  the  first  municipally  owned  and  operated  hospital 
for  chronic  patients  in  the  country.  Of  course  it  will  not 
solve  the  whole  problem  of  the  care  of  the  chronic  sick  in 
New  York  City;  but  unquestionably  it  will  constitute  an 
essential  part  in  the  slowly  developing  program  for  the 
integration  of  all  services  and  facilities,  public  and  private, 
for  combating  the  unseen  plague  that  afflicts  probably 
700,000  of  the  city's  people. 

The  needs  of  the  chronic  sick  have  never  been  met  in 
New  York  or  any  other  city  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
The  chronic  sick,  casually  fitted  into  the  existing  hospital 
or  institutional  framework,  have  been  the  stepchildren  of 
medicine  with  the  general  public  under  the  illusion  that 
chronic  illness  is  mostly  an  incurable  affliction  of  old  age, 
that  nothing  much  can  be  done  about  it  and  that  it's  a 
pretty  depressing  subject  anyway. 

In  my  earliest  experience  in  this  field,  some  fifteen  years 
ago,  I  encountered  apathy  on  all  sides  with  little  awareness 
of  the  social  implications  of  chronic  illness  or  of  its  pressing 
importance  in  all  matters  of  public  health  and  welfare. 

By  1924  the  chronic  sick  had  achieved  five  pages  of  a 
340-page  volume  reporting  a  study  of  the  hospital  situation 
in  the  city,  published  by  the  public  health  committee  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine.  Nevertheless  this  report 
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pointed  out  that  proper  facilities  for  the  chronic  sick  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  outstanding  needs  in  hospital  organization. 
The  first  great  impetus  to  a  broad  attack  on  the  problem 
came  in  1928  from  the  survey  of  chronic  illness  conducted 
by  the  research  bureau  of  the  Welfare  Council,  the  results 
of  which  were  interpreted  by  Mary  C.  Jarrett  in  two  sig- 
nificant volumes,  Chronic  Illness  in  New  York  City.  This 
led,  in  1933,  to  the  formation  of  the  committee  on  chronic 
illness  of  the  Welfare  Council,  its  purpose  to  initiate  and 
sponsor  a  community  program  for  the  care  of  the  chronic 
sick.  With  the  advent  the  following  year  of  a  new  and 
enlightened  administration  in  the  city  department  of  hospi- 
tals, a  municipal  program  for  the  care  of  some  of  the  chronic 
sick  was  launched. 

The  new  Hospital  for  Chronic  Diseases,  for  the  conduct 
of  the  professional  services  of  which  two  medical  schools 
of  the  city  have  assumed  responsibility,  is  a  part  of  that 
program.  Even  more  significant,  perhaps,  in  the  long  view 
is  the  small  Research  Hospital  for  Chronic  Diseases,  already 
operating  under  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Columbia  University,  which  will  be  incorporated  into  the 
new  hospital  when  it  is  completed.  This  unit,  with  seventy- 
five  beds,  associated  research  laboratories  and  a  full  time 
staff  of  physicians,  chooses  particular  diseases  for  study  and 
admits  patients  with  these  diseases  for  special  investigation. 
It  is  supported  in  part  by  the  city,  which  has  made  a  special 
appropriation  of  $22,000  for  research  in  chronic  diseases, 
and  in  part  by  funds  from  foundations  and  individuals. 

The  magnificence  of  these  initial  steps  may  give  us  a 
false  sense  that  the  whole  problem  has  now  been  met  and 
that  no  further  steps  need  be  taken.  There  are  many  steps, 
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most  of  them  far  from  simple,  which  must  be  taken  before 
a  sound  adequate  program  is  achieved. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  New  York  has  been  without 
any  provision  for  caring  for  the  chronic  sick.  On  the 
contrary  it  has  many  facilities,  but  so  unrelated  to  one 
another,  so  lacking  in  common  policy,  that  the  result  has 
been  a  mad  confusion  of  patients  and  institutions — the 
patients  scrambling  to  find  refuge  wherever  they  may,  the 
institutions  admitting  them  grudgingly,  but  unable  to  give 
them  the  care  best  adapted  to  their  needs.  Public  and 
private  hospitals,  homes  for  the  aged,  convalescent  homes, 
nursing  and  visiting  doctor  services,  sheltered  workshops, 
medical  social  service  departments,  family  service  agencies 
— every  one  of  them  accepts  with  reluctance  the  burden 
of  the  chronic  sick,  and  tries  to  shift  the  responsibility. 

THE  majority  of  the  patients  who  flood  New  York's 
general  out-patient  clinics  suffer  from  some  form 
of  chronic  disease,  often  in  its  earlier,  more  hopeful  stages. 
But  treatment  is  too  often  haphazard  and  opportunist. 
Even  in  the  best  clinics,  little  thought  is  given  to  the  re- 
lationship between  clinic  care  and  that  offered  by  other 
agencies  in  the  community.  Single-handed,  the  physician 
can  accomplish  little  for  many  of  these  patients.  It  is  only 
when  his  disease  is  so  far  advanced  that  he  is  completely 
and  often  permanently  disabled  that  a  patient  can  gain 
admission  to  a  hospital  where,  more  frequently  than  not, 
he  is  only  patched  up  a  little  and  sent  on  his  way.  Fully 
20  percent  of  the  patients  in  general  hospitals  in  New  York 
are  suffering  from  chronic  diseases.  Most  of  them  are  in 
general  hospitals  because  there  is  no  other  place  to  send 
them  and,  once  admitted,  it  is  difficult  to  discharge  them. 
Many  are  sent  to  their  homes  even  though  the  homes  have 
no  facilites  for  their  care;  the  illness  again  progresses,  and 
the  patient  is  readmitted  to  the  same  hospital  in  a  worse 
condition  than  before.  He  may  be  transferred  from  a  volun- 
tary to  a  municipal  hospital ;  but  even  the  municipal  general 
hospital  tries  to  dispose  of  him  as  quickly  as  possible,  usually 
to  the  city  home  or  almshouse. 

Convalescent  facilities,  meager  at  best,  are  often  misused 
for  the  care  of  persons  permanently  incapacitated.  In  spite 
of  the  avowed  policy  of  these  homes  not  to  accept  the 
chronic  sick,  about  a  third  of  their  patients  are  just  that. 

Homes  for  the  aged,  although  planned  for  the  able- 
bodied,  actually  are  caring  for  a  large  number  of  the 
chronic  sick.  The  Welfare  Council  survey  of  1928  revealed 
that  nearly  half  of  all  of  the  guests  in  the  city's  sixty  private 
fiomes  for  the  aged  were  chronically  ill.  In  the  public 
homes  for  dependents  that  same  year,  two  thirds  of  the 
residents  were  reported  as  chronically  ill.  The  situation 
probably  has  not  changed  greatly  in  recent  years. 

The  chronic  sick  who  are  not  in  institutions  and  are 
confined  to  their  homes,  unable  to  attend  out-patient  clinics, 
are  probably  the  most  neglected  class.  Their  homes  are 
poor,  living  conditions  unsuitable  and  medical  or  nursing 
care  lacking  or  inadequate.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
number  of  such  persons.  In  1934  the  three  visiting  nurse 
associations  had  5500  chronic  patients  under  care.  Since 
1936  medical  and  nursing  service  has  been  furnished  to 
chronic  patients  who  are  receiving  home  relief.  Approxi- 
mately 1800  such  patients  are  under  care  at  present. 

To  sum  up,  it  appears  from  past  studies  that  voluntary 
agencies  are  carrying  the  load  of  about  three  fourths  of 
the  chronic  sick  under  care  in  New  York.  The  problem 
is  growing  and  the  voluntary  agencies  are  finding  it  in- 


creasingly difficult  to  carry  the  financial  responsibility.  To 
be  sure  the  city  steadily  has  increased  its  contribution  to 
voluntary  agencies  for  the  care  of  the  chronic  sick  —  and 
that  is  as  it  should  be.  But  past  experience  with  tuberculosis 
and  insanity,  special  forms  of  chronic  illness,  has  demon- 
strated that  the  care  of  the  chronic  sick  in  all  its  phases 
is  primarily  a  responsibility  of  the  municipality,  and  mu- 
nicipal facilities  will  have  to  be  developed  further. 

How  shall  New  York  City  meet  its  obligation  to  the 
chronic  sick?  The  prime  need  is  for  a  policy  and  for  the 
correlation  of  the  various  facilities,  public  and  private.  The 
existing  institutions  represent  a  haphazard  development 
which  has  not  been  guided  by  any  consistent  policy;  each 
pursues  its  own  individual  development  without  regard  to 
the  whole  situation.  The  whole  problem  has  so  many  facets 
and  ramifications  that  a  wise  first  step  would  seem  to  be 
the  establishment  of  a  special  administrative  division  for 
the  chronic  sick  in  the  Department  of  Hospitals. 

A  completely  equipped  and  staffed  hospital  for  chronic 
diseases  must  be  the  nucleus  of  the  service  for  the  chronic 
sick.  That  of  course  is  where  the  new  Hospital  for  Chronic 
Diseases  comes  in,  but  it  is  only  one  element  in  the  com- 
plete service.  Every  chronic  invalid  admitted  to  the  pro- 
posed division  for  the  chronic  sick  in  the  Department  of 
Hospitals  should  first  enter  the  Hospital  for  Chronic  Dis- 
eases for  diagnosis  and  study  of  his  social  problems  by  a 
medical  social  worker,  and  an  intensive  attempt  at  physical 
rehabilitation.  This  medical  and  social  survey  would  de- 
termine whether  the  patient  should  remain  in  the  chronic 
hospital,  be  transferred  to  the  custodial  division,  receive 
treatment  in  an  out-patient  clinic  or  medical  and  nursing 
care  in  his  home.  Economy  for  the  taxpayer  in  the  care  of 
the  dependent  chronic  sick  hangs  to  a  great  extent  on  an 
efficient  social  service  department  that  can  develop  the 
patient's  own  resources,  employ  available  community  re- 
sources in  his  behalf  and  contribute  to  treatment  planned 
to  reduce  as  far  as  possible  his  disability  and  dependence. 


USTODIAL  institutional  care  for  the  chronic  sick 
whose  disease  does  not  progress  nor  demand  active 
medical  care  is  an  important  phase  of  the  program.  These 
patients  must  be  placed  in  institutions  because  the  combina- 
tion of  a  physical  handicap  and  poverty  makes  home  care 
impossible.  The  problem  is  not  one  of  supplying  medical 
care,  but  of  providing  a  decent  abode  wherein  most  of 
these  helpless  people  can  remain  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
At  present  these  custodial  patients  are  housed  in  the  City 
Home  and  in  the  Central  Neurological  Hospital  in  build- 
ings so  totally  unadapted  to  their  present  use  that  there  is 
only  one  thing  to  do  with  them  and  that  is  to  tear  them 
down.  To  meet  the  immediate  need  of  the  chronic  sick  the 
city  should  have  at  least  7500  custodial  beds  in  units  closely 
related  to  the  Hospital  for  Chronic  Diseases.  Each  should 
have  its  own  infirmary,  but  any  patient  seriously  ill  should 
be  transferred  to  the  hospital. 

The  present  policy  of  the  Department  of  Hospitals  of 
paying  for  destitute  patients  in  voluntary  institutions  should 
be  continued,  and  the  practice  systematized  to  insure  that 
the  institution  admits  only  the  type  of  patient  for  whose 
care  it  is  equipped.  As  the  provision  of  the  federal  social 
security  act  makes  it  possible  for  more  of  the  aged  to 
remain  at  home,  some  of  the  voluntary  homes  for  the  aged 
well  might  consider  a  change  in  policy  to  admit  more  of 
the  chronically  ill  in  the  middle  and  later  years  of  life. 
Such  homes  could  then  be  used  more  extensively  for  city 
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charges  under  conditions  formulated  by  the  Department 
of  Hospitals. 

Home  care  is  much  more  economical  than  institutional 
care  even  when  all  necessary  medical,  nursing  and  social 
service  is  provided,  and  is  often  a  much  happier  solution 
for  the  patient  and  his  family. 

The  Welfare  Council  survey  showed  that  about  four 
fifths  of  the  chronic  sick  living  at  home  did  not  need  insti- 
tutional care.  But  at  present,  home  care  of  the  dependent 
chronic  patient  is  as  haphazard  and  unplanned  as  is  insti- 
tutional service.  Among  the  agencies  giving  nursing  care 
to  chronic  patients  in  their  homes  are  the  visiting  nurses 
organizations,  medical  social  service  departments  of  sev- 
eral hospitals,  four  orders  of  Catholic  nursing  sisters  and 
the  Department  of  Welfare  for  its  home  relief  clients. 

In  a  well  planned  program  home  medical  care  would 
be  under  the  Department  of  Hospitals  and  not,  as  at  pres- 
ent, under  the  Department  of  Welfare.  This  would  allow 
maximum  flexibility  in  following  the  changing  status  of  a 
patient  from  hospital  to  home  care,  or  from  home  care  to 
hospital,  dispensary  or  institution  without  interruption  of 
the  medical  and  social  program.  The  facilities  of  the  mu- 
nicipal hospitals  would  be  available  for  the  many  labora- 
tory tests  needed.  The  best  form  of  administration  of  home 
medical  care  has  not  yet  been  devised,  but  it  might  be 
feasible  to  make  the  out-patient  clinics  the  centers  from 
which  would  emanate  home  medical  and  nursing  care  for 
chronic  patients.  The  time  is  not  far  off  when  physicians 
will  be  paid  for  work  in  the  clinics,  and  such  compensation 
might  well  include  the  responsibility  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  home  visits.  Under  such  a  plan  the  visiting  physician 
would  refer  to  the  chronic  hospital,  patients  for  whom  home 
care  was  no  longer  indicated,  and  the  hospital  in  turn 
would  transfer  suitable  cases  to  appropriate  institutions. 

There  is  a  question  whether  nursing  service  should  be 
operated  under  municipal  auspices,  or  should  be  bought 
from  the  voluntary  nursing  organizations  already  in  the 
field.  For  the  present,  at  least,  it  seems  wisest  to  employ 
the  existing  agencies.  Comparatively  few  of  the  chronic 


patients  for  whom  home  care  is  adequate  require  highly 
skilled  nursing.  The  majority  need  no  more  than  care  by 
an  attendant  under  the  supervision  of  a  trained  nurse.  For 
many,  the  visiting  housekeeper  can  give  all  the  service  re- 
quired. The  time  has  arrived  when  the  experiences  gained 
from  many  different  forms  of  home  care  under  different 
auspices  can  be  evaluated,  and  a  comprehensive  plan  de- 
veloped whereby  the  hospital  department  can  provide  a 
system  of  care  in  the  home  for  the  chronic  sick. 

The  National  Health  Survey  has  put  before  us  a  na- 
tion-wide picture  of  chronic  disease  in  relation  to  the  popu- 
lation. We  can  no  longer  remain  apathetic  to  this  major 
cause  of  disability  and  poverty  which  is  responsible  for 
most  of  the  unemployables  on  relief,  which  fills  our  alms- 
houses  and  homes  for  incurables  with  crippled  invalids,  and 
contributes  a  large  proportion  to  the  population  of  our 
hospitals  and  homes  for  the  aged.  We  know  now  what  the 
problem  is  and  we  glimpse  its  sinister  threat  to  our  na- 
tional health  and  social  well-being.  We  know  some  few 
things  that  can  be  done  about  it:  education  for  prevention 
— including  the  education  of  the  rank-and-file  of  physicians 
— well  supported  laboratories  for  research  into  causes  of 
chronic  diseases;  proper  facilities  for  treatment  and  an 
organized  program  of  care — all  of  these  bound  together  by 
purposeful  planning. 

I  would  not  minimize  the  difficulties  implicit  in  planning 
to  control  the  effects  of  chronic  diseases.  There  is  no  one 
method  for  the  prevention,  cure  and  relief  of  all  of  them. 
But  I  insist  that  without  planning  and  without  the  accep- 
tance by  municipal  authorities  of  a  larger  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility than  most  of  them  thus  far  have  taken,  the  con- 
fusion that  now  prevails  in  this  whole  area  will-  continue 
and  the  threat  to  our  national  health  and  well-being  will 
become  more  menacing,  New  York's  new  hospital  is  wel- 
come evidence  that  in  this  one  city  at  least  a  program  is 
taking  form.  But  the  effectiveness  of  any  program  in  New 
York  or  elsewhere  must  integrate  all  services  and  facili- 
ties, and  engage  the  united  effort  of  the  medical  profession, 
social  workers  and  agencies  and  the  community  as  a  whole. 


The  Other  Side 


By  WILBER  IRVIN  NEWSTETTER 

Professor  of  Social  Administration  and  Dean,  School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh; 
President,  American  Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work 


WHEN  fat  flares  up  in  flame,  one  is  usually  startled. 
[See  "The  Fat  Is  in  the  Fire,"  by  Arthur  Evans 
Wood,  Survey  Midmonthly,  October  1938,  page 
313].  There  is  an  implied  aspect  of  shortcoming  on  some- 
one's part  that  this  unhappy  condition  should  have  been  al- 
lowed to  arise.  Why  wasn't  more  care  taken?  The  situation 
must  be  faced  or  a  serious  conflagration  may  result,  particu- 
larly if  there  is  a  wind  blowing  to  make  things  worse.  The 
most  important  thing  under  the  circumstances  is  to  make 
every  effort  to  bring  things  under  control  in  a  cool-headed 
manner,  and  then  to  press  on  in  one's  task,  profiting  from 
experience. 

The  possibility  of  urging  some  of  the  state  universities 
contemplating  curricula  in  social  work  to  consider  an  ade- 
quate one  year  postgraduate  plan  had  been  discussed  infor- 
mally in  the  Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work  as  a 


possible  alternative  to  setting  up  a  two-year  program  in  mere 
technical  conformity  to  existing  association  requirements. 
President  Bizzell's  "protest"  startled  the  association  into  a 
clearer  realization  that  the  schools  must  give  immediate  at- 
tention to  the  issues  raised.  An  advisory  committee  on  state 
universities  and  membership  requirements,  authorized  in  late 
January  1938,  was  appointed  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  association  in  March.  It  was  headed  by  F.  Stuart  Chapin 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  The  membership  consisted 
mainly  of  representatives  from  member  schools  in  the  state 
university  group.  Meanwhile  the  president  of  the  association 
wrote  to  the  president  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  (President  Bizzell)  and  to  the  president  of  the 
Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  Universities  (Presi- 
dent Dale)  recognizing  that  both  these  groups  had  been  re- 
quested to  make  a  study  in  the  field  of  social  work  educa- 
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tion,  and  oHcrmg  to  cooperate  in  piaung  at  their  disposal 
any  information  or  experience  from  the  schools  of  social 
work  that  might  be  helpful.  It  was  stated  further  that  the 
Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work  had  appointed  a  new 
committee  on  state  universities  and  membership  require- 
ments, which  anticipated  the  benefit  of  advice  from  the 
groups  addressed.  It  was  also  suggested  that  if  these  groups 
-.uv  fit  to  appoint  special  committees  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject, the  association's  committee  would  welcome  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  them.  A  joint  committee  on  accrediting 
was  subsequently  appointed  by  the  state  university  and  land 
grant  groups,  with  President  John  J.  Tigert  of  Florida  as 
chairman. 

It  was  impossible  to  find  a  suitable  time  last  spring  for  a 
joint  meeting  of  Dr.  Chapin's  and  President  Tigert's  com- 
mittees. However,  the  association  furnished  President  Tig- 
ert's committee  with  certain  informative  materials,  and  he 
in  turn  indicated  some  of  the  points  that  his  committee  was 
likely  to  raise. 

DR.  CHAPIN'S  group  met  last  spring  to  formulate  a 
preliminary  report  which  was  approved  by  the  Seattle 
meeting  of  the  association  last  June.  Meanwhile,  a  com- 
.  mittee  on  the  revision  of  by-laws  under  the  leadership  of  R. 
Clyde   White  of   the   University  of   Chicago  has  been   at 
work   dealing,    among   other    things,    with    certain    inade- 
quacies of  the  admission  requirements  in  the  light  of  past 
experiences. 

Last  spring  and  during  the  fall,  Marion  Hathway,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  association,  visited  a  number  of  state 
universities  and  land  grant  colleges,  so  that  when  the  meet- 
ing of  President  Tigert's  and  Dr.  Chapin's  committees  took 
place  in  Chicago  on  November  8,  the  stage  was  set  for  a 
thoughtful  and  constructive  exchange  between  the  two 
groups.  George  F.  Zook  of  the  American  Council  of  Educa- 
tion also  was  present  as  well  as  several  university  presidents 
not  members  of  the  committee. 

Without  benefit  of  minutes,  let  me  describe  briefly  the  dis- 
cussion. Dr.  Chapin's  committee  reviewed  the  history  of  the 
Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work :  the  early  beginning 
in  1919,  as  a  conferring  group;  the  formation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Social  Workers,  a  separate  organization, 
in  1922;  the  changes  in  membership  requirements  of  that 
association  in  1933,  which  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
Association  of  Schools  an  accrediting  agency  with  duties  it 
was  ill  equipped  to  handle  because  of  lack  of  field  service; 
the  lack  of  funds  for  field  service  to  assist  and  evaluate  new 
schools  applying  for  membership  tending  to  result  in  the 
use  of  mainly  quantitative  criteria;  the  recent  Rockefeller 
grant  to  the  schools  which  makes  possible  the  utilization  of 
more  qualitative  criteria.  The  objectives  of  the  association 
also  were  reviewed. 

President  Tigert.  chairman  of  the  joint  meeting,  called 
on  President  Bizzell  to  speak  for  his  group.  The  original 
"bill  of  particulars"  in  President  Bizzell's  "protest"  had 
boiled  down  to  two  or  three  points.  These  were  thoughtfully 
discussed.  The  interest  of  the  schools  in  the  problems  of 
rural  training;  the  qualifications  of  faculty;  the  distinctions 
between  graduate  work  and  postgraduate  professional  work  ; 
the  relation  of  schools  of  social  work  to  social  science  depart- 
ments and  to  professional  schools  in  law,  medicine,  and 
business  administration ;  the  admission  requirements  of  the 
association ;  the  fact  that  teachers  in  schools  of  social  work 
are  not  required  to  be  members  of  the  AASW;  the  fact  that 
persons  can  be  admitted  under  certain  conditions  to  the 


AASW  who  have  been  graduated  from  schools  other  than 
members  of  the  Association  of  Schools ;  the  reasons  why  any 
accrediting  seems  necessary  in  the  field  of  social  work ;  the 
relation  of  accrediting  to  the  developing  public  social  ser- 
vices— all  these  items  were  reviewed. 

To  the  Association  of  Schools  the  results  of  the  meeting 
were  constructive.  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  every  evi- 
dence that  the  facts  brought  out  in  the  discussion  had  cleared 
the  atmosphere  of  many  misunderstandings  on  the  part  of 
President  Tigert's  group.  On  the  other  hand,  the  schools 
had  the  benefit  of  excellent  suggestions,  none  of  which  were 
at  variance  with  present  trends  in  the  association.  Dr.  Zook's 
suggestions  were  particularly  helpful.  The  association  does 
not  feel  there  is  the  slightest  threat  to  professional  stand- 
ards; nor  does  it  believe  President  Tigert's  group  has  any 
idea  of  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  new  accredit- 
ing group.  Parenthetically,  one  might  wish  that  a  like 
number  of  presidents  of  universities  in  which  member 
schools  are  located  were  as  well  informed  on  the  problems 
of  professional  education  for  social  work  as  are  those  presi- 
dents who  were  present  at  the  Chicago  meeting. 

It  may  appear  that  the  schools  are  claiming  a  victory.  It 
was  not  that  kind  of  a  meeting.  There  was  no  battle.  Each 
group  was  trying  to  understand  the  other's  actual  position. 
N<>  serious  difference  of  opinion  appeared. 

Professor  Wood,  in  his  article,  took  the  schools  to  task 
about  the  large  proportion  of  part  time  students  in  member 
schools  of  the  association.  This  is  a  real  problem  and  should 
receive  more  attention  than  it  is  getting  at  the  present  time. 
But  when  Professor  Wood  implies  that  all  the  part  time 
students  are  practicing  social  workers  taking  courses  because 
they  need  a  few  credits  to  entitle  them  to  membership  in  the 
AASW,  he  is  in  error.  His  discussion  of  the  rejection  of 
sociologists  seems  equally  mistaken.  Schools  of  social  work 
had  a  great  many  sociological  progenitors,  whose  contribu- 
tion is  deeply  valued.  But  as  the  schools  have  reached  adoles- 
cence, there  has  come  the  struggle  of  youth  to  estabish  its 
independence.  A  few  of  these  sociological  parents  still  want 
the  youngsters  to  be  dependent.  Anyone  familiar,  as  Pro- 
fessor Wood  must  be,  with  the  fact  that  other  social  science 
disciplines  are  fully  as  important  to  social  work  as  sociology, 
should  realize  that  the  development  of  a  school  in  the  field 
of  applied  social  sciences  should  not  be  associated  with  a 
single  department.  The  writer  has  recently  assumed  the 
deanship  of  a  school,  the  sociological  progenitor  of  which 
advocated  the  setting  up  of  an  independent  postgraduate 
professional  school  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  expand- 
ing profession. 

THE  Association  of  Schools  was  somewhat  startled 
when  "The  Fat  Is  in  the  Fire"  appeared.  We  feared 
that  the  article,  coming  out  before  the  Chicago  meeting, 
might  complicate  the  procedures  between  groups  working 
toward  rational  solutions  to  perplexing  problems.  These 
fears  proved  unfounded ;  we  had  underestimated  the  states- 
manlike character  of  the  state  university  and  land  grant 
groups.  It  was  startling,  too,  to  see  in  bold  print  some  of 
the  skeletons  in  the  closet  of  professional  education — no 
one  likes  to  have  his  shortcomings  aired  in  public. 

The  schools  also  felt  that  Professor  Wood's  article  was 
at  many  points  inaccurate  and  misleading.  But  to  enumerate 
these  points  now  seems  unnecessary'. 

In  a  current  motion  picture  emphasizing  fire  prevention, 
a  very  effective  method  of  dealing  with  fat  burning  in  a 
skillet  is  demonstrated:  a  handful  of  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
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THE  COUNTY  WORKER'S  JOB 

Learning  from  the  Job 

By  JOSEPHINE  STRODE 


OUT  in  the  cornfields  of  case  work  practice,  rural 
social  workers  are  learning  on  the  job.  They  are 
learning  how  to  do  from  having  to  do,  which  is 
true  education.  Their  learning,  however,  springs  from  ex- 
periences and  a  way  of  life  very  different  from  those  of  the 
urban  social  workers.  It  is  the  difference  of  the  rolling 
sweep  of  countryside,  fenced  in  by  winds,  sky  and  sun,  and 
the  constricted  tenements,  walled  in  by  the  smokestacks  of 
industry  and  serried  by  tragic  deprivations  and  disease. 

Our  very  approach  to  our  day's  work  is  different.  See  the 
city  social  worker  breakfast  on  coffee  and  toast,  as  often  as 
not  at  the  corner  drugstore,  then  push  her  way  into  a 
crowded  bus  or  street  car — lucky  if  she  can  grab  a  strap  be- 
fore someone  else  gets  it.  Watch  the  rural  worker,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  she  breakfasts  on  liberal  country  fare — we 
still  like  our  hotcakes  and  sausages  and  do  not  hold  very 
much  with  the  notions  of  "continental  breakfast" — before 
she  pushes  off  down  the  road  in  her  old  jalopy. 

When  the  urban  worker  reaches  her  office  she,  likely  as 
not,  must  wind  through  a  maze  of  windowless  partitions, 
until  she  comes  to  the  stall  devoted  to  the  segment  of  social 
service  which  is  her  job.  Here  she  concentrates  on  the  spe- 
cific difficulties  of  the  clients  that  fall  within  her  segment, 
somewhat  as  a  scientist  scrutinizes  the  specimen  under  his 
microscope.  She  will  not,  it  is  true,  think  of  her  client  apart 
from  his  family  and  possibly  his  setting,  but  her  concern 
seldom  goes  beyond  that.  The  problems  of  community  inter- 
pretation and  cooperation,  and  of  administration  of  policies 
and  procedures  are  dealt  with  largely  by  executives  located 
in  other  stalls  remote  from  the  scene  of  her  day-to-day  job. 
She  has  little  to  do  actually  with  the  framework  within 
which  she  functions. 

The  rural  social  worker  has  no  segments  in  her  job.  She 
must  be  administrator,  community  interpreter  and  organ- 
izer, as  well  as  case  worker  for  a  multiplicity  of  social  ser- 
vices. As  a  matter  of  fact,  rural  workers  say  they  have  so 
many  things  to  do  that  by  the  time  they  have  figured  out 
how  to  do  them,  they  have  no  time  left  to  analyze  what 
they  are  doing.  In  other  words,  they  say,  they  have  so  much 
to  think  about  that  there  is  seldom  time  to  think  what  they 
are  thinking  about! 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons,  I  believe,  why  rural  social 
workers,  out  on  the  firing  line  of  challenging,  pioneer  jobs, 
hesitate  to  contribute  to  formal  discussions  of  social  work 
to  the  extent  of  their  practical  knowledge  and  ability.  An- 
alyses of  theory,  piece  by  piece,  bit  by  bit,  leave  us  pretty 
cold.  "So  what?"  we  ask  ourselves,  as  we  turn  back  to  figur- 
ing out  how  to  get  old  man  so-and-so  to  patch  his  roof  be- 
fore winter — meantime  taking  no  part  in  the  conversation. 
Another  plausible  reason  why  we  have  been  backward  in 
putting  ourselves  forward  is,  I  believe,  the  growing  empha- 
sis on  the  importance  of  professional  study  at  a  school  of 
social  work.  Now  any  rural  social  worker  worth  her  salt 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to  get  away  for  a  year  or 
two  of  study,  but  given  the  circumstances  of  her  life  and 


the  exigencies  of  her  job  she  might  as  well  reach  for  the 
moon.  Just  the  same,  the  constant  hammering  on  the  sine 
qua  non  of  formal  professional  education  does  get  under 
our  skin  and  often  leads  us  to  hold  back  in  the  presence  of 
our  presumable  betters. 

No  school  or  college  claims  to  accomplish  the  entire  edu- 
cation of  any  individual  student,  and  no  school  of  social 
work  claims  to  furnish  the  complete  training  of  a  social 
worker.  The  best  that  any  school  can  do  is  to  equip  a  work- 
er with  tools  which  are  not  ends  in  themselves,  but  useful 
only  as  they  serve  the  situations  to  which  they  are  applied. 
Delicately  wrought  tools  wrongly  applied  are  sometimes 
much  less  useful  than  "homemade"  ones.  The  young  worker 
whose  psychiatric  conjectures  raised  a  fine  lather  of  possi- 
bilities as  to  why  Mellie  Griffiths  was  always  too  early  or 
too  late  for  appointments  failed  to  discover  the  simple  fact 
that  Mellie  had  no  clock. 

In  the  rapidly  changing  world  of  social  work,  formal 
professional  education — and  this  is  not  to  belittle  it — can- 
not be  geared  to  equip  all  social  workers  with  all  the  knowl- 
edge and  techniques  needed  to  administer  the  broadening 
area  of  social  services  in  varying  situations.  A  large  part  of 
the  education  of  social  workers  today,  even  those  coming 
out  of  the  professional  schools,  must  and  does  take  place  on 
the  job. 

To  make  this  education  on  the  job  valuable  both  to  work- 
er and  work,  we  rural  workers  must  shed  our  inferiority 
over  lack  of  formal  training  and  turn  our  minds  to  the 
meaning  of  all  that  we  experience  as  we  go  along.  Only 
thus  will  we  acquire  the  judgment  and  ability  to  decide  and 
act  in  terms  of  situations,  in  short  to  shape  our  tools  to  our 
necessities. 

WHEN  a  worker  thinks  through  to  the  reasons  for  suc- 
cess or  failure  in  a  situation,  she  begins  to  shape  her 
tools.  I  recall  a  worker  in  our  county  who,  after  many  suc- 
cessful meetings  with  a  community  council,  was  suddenly 
faced  with  a  failure.  The  people  were  quiet;  discussion 
lagged;  there  was  none  of  the  usual  cheerful,  hearty  give 
and  take.  Puzzled,  she  suddenly  realized  that  all  former 
meetings  had  been  held  in  the  school  assembly  room,  while 
this  one  was  in  the  church.  The  people  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  participating  in  what  went  on  in  church  and  the 
worker  had  not  been  able  to  break  through  this  condition- 
ing. Thereafter,  you  may  be  sure  that  in  arranging  a  meet- 
ing she  considered  the  possible  effect  of  environment— 
which  is  a  good  group  work  tool  for  any  social  worker's  kit. 
A  rural  social  worker  who  was  unable  to  get  the  interest 
of  his  community  group  told  me  how  he  finally  figured  out 
the  reason,  for  his  failure.  He  knew  all  about  the  value  of 
cooperation,  and  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  community 
and  the  county  commissioners  with  him,  but  his  most  in- 
gratiating efforts  fell  flat.  It  was  only  as  he  thought 
through  his  failure  that  he  realized  he  had  been  trying  to 
carry  the  group  along  in  his  way,  instead  of  facilitating  th 
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group  thinking  from  which — and  only  from  which — could 
come  true  group  decisions.  He  was  able  to  see  that  there 
could  be  no  sense  of  real  participation  in  any  group  that 
merely  followed  his  or  any  one  person's  ideas.  Thus  from 
studying  through  his  failure,  this  worker  arrived  at  sound 
conclusions  as  to  the  value  of  group  interaction  and  its  prod- 
uct, creative  thinking. 

In  addition  to  critical  analyses  of  experience  and  per- 
formance, we  rural  workers  need  to  be  critical  of  reading 
material.  All  too  frequently  we  accept  the  printed  page  as  a 
guarantee  of  infallibility.  When  we  find  that  our  experience 
does  not  coincide  with  the  professional  text,  we  are  apt  to 
assume  that  we  are  at  fault.  We  need  to  have  confidence  in 
the  value  of  our  own  experience,  and  to  have  the  courage 
to  test  social  theories  critically  in  the  light  of  it. 

A  STUDY  group  of  rural  workers  found  that  the  meth- 
od of  having  reports  on  books  brought  in  by  individual 
members  was  unsatisfactory.  The  members  listened  to  the 
reports  but  did  not  seem  to  reflect  on  them,  or  to  relate  the 
content  to  their  own  experience.  As  an  experiment  each 
member  purchased  a  copy  of  the  same  book,  so  that  it  could 
be  studied  critically  page  by  page.  They  took  six  months  to 
read  and  discuss  one  book  on  interviewing,  but  every  meet- 
ing was  an  exciting  event  with  every  statement  of  the 
author  analyzed  and  sometimes  challenged,  and  every  the- 
ory examined  in  the  light  of  experience.  New  theories  were 
tested  in  practice,  and  reports  made  on  the  results.  I  suspect 
that  few  social  work  texts  ever  have  been  analyzed  and 
tested  more  rigorously  by  students  and  practitioners.  I  al- 
ways have  wished  that  the  authors  of  that  particular  book 
might  have  sat  in  at  the  dissection.  It  would  have  been  by 
way  of  education  to  them,  as  it  was  to  the  study  group. 

In  spite  of  many  limitations  in  the  way  of  formal  educa- 
tional resources,  rural  social  workers  have  rich  opportuni- 
ties to  learn.  There  is  something  so  real  and  simple,  and 
yet  so  wise,  about  rural  people  that  every  contact  with  them 
is  instructive — yes,  even  in  such  a  matter  as  courtesy.  A  ru- 
ral worker  conferring  with  a  county  commissioner  noticed 
a  blackened  pipe  on  the  floor  beside  his  chair.  She  called 
attention  to  it,  thinking  he  had  dropped  it.  "Let  it  lay, 
Ala'm,"  he  said,  "I'm  sore  tempted  to  smoke  if  it's  in  my 
hand,  and  I  don't  want  to  do  you  the  dishonor  of  smoking 
in  your  presence." 

Sage  counsel  and  good  technique  may  be  gained  from  cli- 
ents who  have  had  to  think  through  their  own  situations 
for  many  years  in  the  face  of  almost  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties. At  a  meeting  of  social  workers,  which  had  been  an- 
nounced in  the  local  papers,  a  client  appeared — a  tall,  rug- 
ged, weather-beaten,  old  ranger.  "Ladies,"  he  said,  "pardon 
me,  but  I  heard  about  this  meetin'  where  you're  thinkin' 
what  to  do  for  us  folks  on  relief.  It  come  to  my  mind  that 
the  best  way  you  folks  could  help  us  is  to  get  us  together, 
and  then  help  us  to  figger  through  for  ourselves." 

Aware  of  rural  people's  sensitivity  to  artificiality  and 
unneighborliness,  the  rural  worker  easily  learns  to  watch 
his  own  "little  ways."  The  man  from  the  city  who  hung 
a  "Do  Not  Disturb"  sign  on  his  office  door  for  several  hours 
every  day,  in  order  to  work  uninterruptedly,  soon  found 
himself  the  object  of  a  buzz  of  gossip  and  learned  to  do 
his  work  with  all  doors  and  even  windows  wide  open.  The 
district  worker  who  installed  a  buzzer  signal  system  in  his 
office,  discontinued  it  when  he  saw  that  it  affronted  the 
democratic  sensitivities  of  his  helpers. 


Because  of  the  multiplicity  and  complexity  of  their  duties, 
rural  social  workers  learn  to  share  and  delegate  responsi- 
bility. In  order  to  survive  in  their  jobs,  they  must  have  the 
capacity  participation  of  their  staffs.  Take  the  matter  of 
office  management,  for  example.  A  county  director  found 
herself  so  swamped  with  office  detail  that  she  was  able 
to  do  little  else.  Her  three  office  assistants,  local  highschool 
girls,  showed  small  interest  and  less  responsibility  in  their 
work.  But  when  the  director  put  the  office  problems  before 
them  as  a  group  responsibility  and  invited  each  girl  to  con- 
tribute to  their  solution,  the  young  workers  responded.  In 
a  short  time  the  office  management  required  little  more  than 
general  supervision  from  the  director. 

Because  rural  life  is  elemental,  the  rural  worker  learns 
to  think  in  terms  of  pretty  basic  values.  There  is  the  matter 
of  local  leadership,  for  example.  A  city  worker  may  go 
through  life  believing  that  leadership  rests  with  certain 
traditional  "key"  people;  prominent  business  men,  news- 
paper "philanthropists,"  big  contributors,  scions  of  "old 
families,"  high  officials,  and  so  on.  Nothing  can  happen 
without  those  certain  people,  she  holds,  while  at  the  same 
time  admitting  that  very  often  not  much  happens  with  them. 
In  rural  parts,  however,  leadership  never  is  static.  Of  course, 
education  and  position  carry  prestige  and  the  cultural  pat- 
tern of  a  particular  group  often  has  weight.  But  the  reac- 
tions of  the  led  are  clearly  in  evidence  in  rural  communi- 
ties and  often  create  a  shift  in  leadership  values  to  which 
the  social  worker  must  be  alert  if  she  is  to  capitalize  them. 

When  a  state  supervisor  asked  a  county  worker  to  call 
a  meeting  of  the  "key"  people  in  the  community  to  discuss 
certain  policies,  the  rural  worker  asked,  "Key  to  what?" 
The  banker  is  an  important  person  and  no  doubt  holds  the 
"key"  to  a  lot  of  farm  mortgages,  but  the  farmers  them- 
selves are  the  important  "key"  to  their  own  problems.  The 
president  of  the  Ladies  Aid  Society  in  the  county  seat  is  not 
a  "key"  to  what  the  farmers'  wives  think  and  feel. 

AS  her  education  on  the  job  progresses  the  rural  social 
worker  discovers  that  the  artistry  of  leadership  lies  in 
ability  to  let  initiative  unfold  in  a  group,  within  the  de- 
mands of  the  situation.  She  may  call  a  meeting  and  present 
problems,  but  she  will  not  expect  dominant  personalities  to 
push  her  program,  nor  gain  objectives  for  her.  She  will  let 
leadership,  whether  it  be  of  ideas,  mores,  individuals  or 
groups,  arise  naturally  in  the  situation,  within  the  self-deter- 
mined objectives  of  the  group  itself.  If  she  furnishes  any 
personal  leadership,  it  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  contribu- 
tion from  her  experience  and  understanding. 

We  rural  social  workers  have  to  get  our  social  work  edu- 
cation more  or  less  on  the  run,  out  of  the  job  itself,  by  re- 
flection on  its  whats  and  whys,  and  by  continuous  critical 
examination  of  our  own  functioning  in  relation  to  the  feel- 
ings and  attitudes  of  clients,  co-workers  and  community. 
We  do  not  have  to  go  away  to  school  to  get  it ;  it  is  right 
under  our  noses  from  morning  till  night.  In  our  daily  ex- 
perience is  the  stuff  of  real  education,  with  the  key  to  its 
acquisition  our  own  capacity  to  know  it  when  we  see  it,  and 
to  take  it,  even  on  the  run. 

This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Miss  Strode  on 
"the  processes  and  problems  of  social  mark  where  the  county 
is  the  unit  of  service  and  practice  runs  out  over  the  back  roads 
to  the  villages  and  remote  farms."  Coming  next  month:  Get- 
ting Along  With  the  Bosses. 
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Porter  Lee,  Social  Work  Philosopher 


By  JOANNA  C.  COLCORD 


THE  word  that  Porter  R.  Lee  is  to 
lay  down  the  task  he  has  carried, 
since  1917,  of  guiding  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work  is  sorry 
news  indeed;  but  mitigated  for  his  pro- 
fessional friends  by  the  knowledge  that 
retirement,  for  PRL,  will  not  mean  in- 
activity. It  is  a  fair  prediction  that  re- 
quests for  counsel,  study  and  expert  ad- 
vice will  make  as  many  inroads  on  his 
new  leisure  as  he  is  able  to  permit. 

Porter  Lee  was  twenty-four,  just  out 
of  Cornell,  when  in  1903  he  attended  the 
New  York  Summer  School  of  Philan- 
thropy, which  offered  the  only  training 
for  social  work  then  available  in  the 
United  States.  Nine  years  later,  when 
the  school  had  become  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work  directed  by  Ed- 
ward T.  Devine,  he  returned  as  instruc- 
tor in  social  case  work,  coming  from 
what  is  now  the  Family  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  had  succeeded  Mary  E. 
Richmond  as  general  secretary.  Mean- 
time, he  had  been  with  the  Buffalo  Char- 
ity Organization  Society,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  its  general  secretary,  Frederick 
Almy,  an  early  liberal  among  social 
workers. 

IN  1917,  MR.  LEE  SUCCEEDED  MR.  DE- 
vine  as  director  of  the  school.  Since  then, 
he  and  one  other— Edith  Abbott  of  Chi- 
cago— stand  out  as  the  two  people  who 
have  most  influenced  training  for  social 
work.  Under  Mr.  Lee's  direction,  annual 
attendance  at  the  New  York  School  has 
grown  in  round  numbers  from  400  to 
1500.  Its  graduates  have  pursued  their 
profession  in  every  state  of  the  union  and 
in  many  foreign  countries.  What  it  has 
meant  to  work  under  his  direction  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  passage  from  a  letter  sent  to 
him  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
school : 

"As  our  supervising  officer  you  have 
been  thoughtful  and  generous;  as  our 
leader  in  the  discharge  of  our  profes- 
sional duties  you  have  encouraged  us  by 
your  imaginative  insight;  you  have  won 
our  gratitude  by  your  respect  for  our 
personal  and  professional  independence; 
and  we  recognize  with  appreciation  the 
wisdom  and  scholarship  that  have  en- 
abled you  to  make  so  fine  a  contribution 
to  the  field  of  education  in  social  work. 

".  .  .  By  your  leadership  and  by  your 
personality  you  have  deserved  and  you 
possess  our  respect,  our  devotion  and  our 
affection.  Your  standing  with  us  is  as 
unique  as  it  is  solid  and  enduring." 

But  Mr.  Lee's  influence  has  not  ended 
with  his  students  and  fellow-teachers. 
The  profession  of  social  work  in  general 
has  looked  to  him  for  thoughtful  clarifi- 
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Porter  Lee 

cation  of  its  problems  and  ideas.  Out  of 
his  many  writings,  space  permits  comment 
only  on  two,  both  of  which  have  power- 
fully affected  social  work  thinking.  The 
Milford  Conference  report,  "Social  Case 
Work:  Generic  and  Specific,"  which  ap- 
peared in  1929,  while  the  product  of  joint 
thinking,  was  distilled  and  drafted  into 
its  final  form  by  Mr.  Lee.  In  stressing 
the  essential  oneness  of  social  case  work, 
under  varying  auspices  and  with  varying 
clientele,  the  report  marked  a  great  for- 
ward step  in  professional  integration. 

During  that  same  year,  1929,  Mr.  Lee, 
as  president  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work,  delivered  at  San  Fran- 
cisco an  address,  "Social  Work:  Cause 
and  Function,"  which  has  become  another 
benchmark  in  social  work  thinking.  Social 
work,  he  said,  had  originated  in  reform 
movements,  the  early  impetus  of  which 
soon  evaporated  unless  the  area  gained 
was  organized  in  orderly  fashion,  to  be 
carried  on  as  the  continuing  function  of 
voluntary  or  governmental  agencies.  "The 
emblazoned  banner  and  the  shibboleth 
for  the  cause,  the  program  and  the  man- 
ual for  the  function ;  devoted  sacrifice 
and  the  flaming  spirit  for  the  cause,  fidel- 
ity, standards,  and  methods  for  the  func- 
tion ;  an  embattled  host  for  the  cause, 
an  efficient  personnel  for  the  function." 

THIS  SHORT  PAPER,  CRAMMED  WITH   RIPE 

wisdom,  gives  the  new,  technically-trained 
social  worker  his  charter  and  his  justifi- 
cation. Since  Mr.  Lee's  words  were 
spoken,  the  entire  face  of  social  work 
has  changed,  yet  nothing  in  the  paper  is 
outdated  or  calls  for  revision.  Validity 
in  the  face  of  undreamed-of  change  marks 
the  conclusions  of  a  really  great  scientist 
or  philosopher. 

During  the  twenty  years  that  Mr.  Lee 
has  served  as  director  of  the  school,  he 
has  been  called  upon  for  numerous  and 


important  additional  services.  During 
1921-24,  for  example,  he  directed  two 
studies  of  national  agencies  for  the  Na- 
tional Information  Bureau.  In  1930  he  was 
called  upon  to  represent  the  profession  on 
the  President's  Emergency  Committee 
for  Employment.  It  was  while  prosecut- 
ing a  study  of  social  work  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  for  the  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration in  1936  that  he  was  overcome  by 
illness  (which  he  had  hoped  by  the  trip 
to  avoid),  the  effects  of  which  now  force 
him  to  curtail  his  activities. 

During  Mr.  Lee's  first  long  illness, 
some  ten  years  back,  a  year's  rest  from 
administrative  work  was  enjoined  by  his 
doctors.  What  to  do  with  all  that  time? 
PRL  decided  he  must  develop  a  hobby, 
and  methodically  set  about  choosing  one. 
It  must  be  remote  from  social  work;  it 
must  give  opportunity  for  creative  effort; 
it  must  have  a  background  in  science;  it 
must  possess  a  literature.  The  avocation 
which  met  these  tests  was,  he  decided, 
cooking;  and  he  proceeded  to  become  dur- 
ing that  year  and  afterward,  one  of  the 
country's  most  skilled  amateur  cooks ;  a 
connoisseur  of  foreign  cuisines,  and  in- 
ventor of  new  dishes.  Perhaps  he  can  now 
complete  his  cookbook  which  has  been  in 
preparation  for  many  years.  Certainly  he 
now  can  enjoy  his  garden  where  his  zest 
for  creative  experiment  has  made  him  an 
amateur  plant-breeder. 

By    THE    USE    OF    INTELLIGENCE,    PERSIS- 

tence,  and  balance  of  mind,  Porter  Lee 
has  dominated  physical  weaknesses  and 
escaped  "invalid  psychology."  This  nega- 
tive statement  gives,  however,  no  clear 
picture  of  the  man  of  warm  sympathies, 
genial  humor,  and  that  "sweet  reason- 
ableness," which  has  solved  so  many 
snarls  of  conflicting  personalities  and  de- 
sires. His  gift  for  working  with  people 
has  been  exemplified  not  only  in  his  pro- 
fessional contacts  but  also  in  his  home 
life,  and  in  the  upbringing  of  his  four  fine 
children.  Everywhere,  he  brings  out  the 
best  in  other  people. 

Friends  who  have  heard  him  give  char- 
acter impersonations  say  that  a  great 
comedian  was  lost  to  the  stage  when 
Porter  entered  social  work.  His  skill  as 
a  raconteur  always  produces  the  apt  illu- 
stration, and  his  easy  informality  of  ad- 
dress puts  him  in  quick  rapport  equally 
with  large  audiences  and  with  small 
groups. 

We  began  with  Porter  Lee  the  educa- 
tor and  philosopher,  and  with  the  quali- 
ties which  will  bring  him  lasting  reputa- 
tion and  honor;  but  we  end  with  Porter 
Lee  the  highly-civilized  human  being,  and 
with  the  attributes  which  endear  him  to 
his  hosts  of  friends  and  fellow  workers. 

SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 


Here  in  Washington 


By  The  Survey's 
OBSERVER 


WITH  several  months  of  employment  gains  behind  and  with  prospects  for 
further  improvement  ahead,  many  persons,  even  here  in  Washington, 
assume  that  relief  loads  now  can  decrease  rapidly.  A  little  sober  reflection 
indicates  the  over-rosiness  of  this  view.  Approximately  a  million  names  were 
added  to  industrial  and  agricultural  payrolls  between  June  and  September,  but 
there  are  still  more  than  eleven  million  unemployed.  Most  of  the  recently  reem- 
ployed  have  not  come  from  relief  rolls ;  the  "last  fired,  first  hired"  policy  contin- 
ues to  hold  in  industry  and  many  of  those  laid  off  during  the  past  several  months 
have  been  able  to  tide  over  without  re- 


course to  relief.  Recent  increases  in  re- 
lief have  been  due  largely  to  the  exhaus- 
tion of  resources  of  workers  laid  off 
earlier  in  the  year,  and  to  the  usual  sea- 
sonal increases  in  need.  These  factors 
will  continue  to  operate  for  months  to 
come;  the  seasonal  peak  in  relief  usually 
does  not  arrive  until  February  or  March. 
Furthermore,  it  is  reliably  estimated  that 
there  are  a  million  employable  families  in 
the  country  who  are  in  need  of  relief  but 
who  are  not  getting  it  because  of  inade- 
quate local  relief  and  WPA  funds. 

In  September  nearly  6.9  million  house- 
holds with  21.9  million  persons  received 
relief  or  emergency  work.  The  combined 
load  has  risen  steadily  since  September, 
but  is  still  below  the  all-time  peak  of  7.9 
million  households,  including  27.7  million 
persons,  reached  early  in  1934  during 
CWA  days. 

The  hope  that  relief  ever  again  will 
shrink  to  the  proportions  of  pre-depres- 
sion  years  seems  unrealistic  in  the  light 
of  previous  history.  Recent  studies  show 
that  the  relief  burden  has  been  growing 
steadily  as  far  back  as  reliable  figures  are 
available.  For  example,  figures  for  six- 
teen large  cities  which  have  compiled 
careful  records  show  that  relief  expendi- 
tures in  1929  were  1000  percent  higher 
than  they  had  been  in  1910,  in  spite  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  war  and  post-war 
periods. 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  FOR  RAILROAD- 
MS:  At  the  present  time  railroad  work- 
ers are  protected  under  two  social  insur- 
ance systems,  unemployment  and  old  age, 
both  administered  on  a  national  basis  and 
both  relatively  new  strands  in  our  fabric 
of  social  services.  Yet  these  workers  do 
not  have  the  protection  of  the  social  in- 
surance device  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion which  has  existed  in  many  of  the 
states  for  twenty-five  years  or  more.  The 
Employers'  Liability  Act  of  1908,  the 
only  legislation  covering  occupational  ac- 
cidents in  the  railroad  industry,  is  badly 
outmoded  and  because  of  its  inadequate 
and  uncertain  coverage  and  substantive 
defects  often  results  in  a  complete  denial 
of  justice 

For  a  long  time  many  railroad  workers 
were  not  in  favor  of  workmen's  compen- 
sation because  they  hoped  for  better 
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awards  through  jury  cases.  These  hopes 
were  derived  from  the  spectacular  dam- 
ages awarded  in  a  few  isolated  cases 
which  obscured  the  many  cases  in  which 
recoveries  were  small  or  non-existent.  It 
now  is  apparent  to  them  that  the  com- 
pensation system  is  a  more  adequate  meth- 
od for  dealing  with  occupational  acci- 
dents. During  several  past  sessions  of 
Congress,  Senator  Wagner  of  New  York 
has  sponsored  a  bill  establishing  such  a 
system  for  the  railroad  industry.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  bill  will  be  introduced 
again  at  the  coming  session  and  that  it 
will  receive  serious  attention. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  :Employer 
pressure  in  the  states  is  likely  to  center 
around  proposals  for  extending  merit 
rating  plans  which  promise  reductions  in 
tax  rates  as  a  reward  for  stabilized  em- 
ployment. 

Labor  is  interested  in  shortening  the 
waiting  period;  the  establishment  of  mini- 
mum benefits  in  some  states  and  raising 
them  in  others.  There  may  be  some  ef- 
forts to  soften  the  disqualification  pro- 
visions, especially  those  relative  to  labor 
disputes  and  voluntarily  leaving  work. 
Labor  is  especially  interested  in  proposals 
to  simplify  state  acts  so  that  workers  may 
better  understand  their  rights. 

Payment  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  commences  in  two  new  states 
in  December  and  in  eighteen  other  states 
in  January.  The  last  two  states  to  qual- 
ify, Illinois  and  Montana,  will  start  pay- 
ing in  July. 

FEDERAL  AID  FOR  PRISONS:  Many  bills  re- 
ceive most  serious  consideration  long  be- 
fore they  are  introduced  into  Congress. 
That  was  the  case  last  session  with  a 
bill  to  extend  federal  aid  to  the  states 
for  parole,  probation,  and  prisons  which 
meet  federal  standards.  Although  the 
Budget  Bureau  finally  turned  thumbs 
down  on  the  plan  it  was  strongly  sup- 
ported by  state  prison  officials  and  the 
American  Prison  Congress.  The  measure 
probably  will  be  reintroduced  in  amended 
form  to  grant  aid  to  states  which  im- 
prove their  probation  and  parole  systems. 
Work  is  progressing  rapidly  on  new 
federal  penal  institutions  at  Danbury, 
Conn.,  Ashland,  Ky.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 


Dallas  and  Texarkana,  Tex.,  and  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  all  part  of  the  $15  million 
construction  program  undertaken  by  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  with  funds  allocated 
by  PWA.  The  program  follows  the  wid- 
ening scope  of  federal  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion and  is  designed  to  relieve  over- 
crowded conditions  and  to  permit  more 
constructive  and  specialized  treatment  of 
criminals.  The  federal  prison  population 
is  increasing  and  now  totals  some  18,000, 
about  2000  more  than  at  this  date  a  year 
ago.  All  the  personnel  for  the  new  institu- 
tions will  be  recruited  under  civil  service 
regulations. 

SECRETARY  OF  WELFARE:  The  common  as- 
sumption that  Harry  Hopkins  would  be 
appointed  Secretary  of  Welfare  if  and 
when  a  federal  department  is  established, 
may  not  be  too  well  founded.  It  is  con- 
sidered likely  that  he  could  have  the  job 
if  he  wanted  it,  but  rumor  persists  in 
Washington  that  he  and  his  advisers  be- 
lieve that  his  political  aspirations  would 
be  advanced  more  effectively  were  he  to 
establish  a  reputation  for  administrative 
competence  in  some  other  department, 
perhaps  commerce. 

DEFENSE  PREPARATIONS:  Indignation  over 
Nazi  terrorism  seems  to  be  softening 
opposition  to  the  possible  use  of  CCC, 
NYA,  and  WPA  programs  for  national 
defense  purposes.  Careful  study  is  being 
made  of  the  possibilities  that  these  pro- 
grams offer  as  elements  in  the  national 
defense.  This  does  not  neceessarily  mean 
direct  military  training.  One  plan  con- 
templates the  development  through  these 
agencies  of  trained  workers  for  war  in- 
dustries; another  the  possibilities  of  train- 
ing young  people  through  the  NYA  for 
work  in  metal  industries  where  there  is 
a  potential  shortage  of  skilled  workers. 

SERVICES  FOR  THE  BLIND:  Under  the  Social 
Security  Act  the  board  has  authority  to 
grant  the  states  half  of  the  amount  paid 
out  in  cash  allowances  to  needy  blind 
persons.  These  persons  may  get  cash  as- 
sistance for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  but  if 
what  they  need  most  is  medical  treatment 
or  vocational  or  social  adjustment  the 
board  cannot  pay  a  cent  towards  the 
cost.  Organizations  interested  in  the  blind 
are  working  on  an  amendment  which 
would  permit  the  federal  government  to 
meet  half  the  cost  for  services  as  well  as 
for  cash  payments  for  subsistence. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  FOR  WPA:  There  are  indica- 
tions around  of  plans  to  put  WPA  under 
civil  service  regulations.  Rectification 
work  which  well  may  be  a  move  toward 
this  end  is  now  under  way. 
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Stickers 

*""  I  AHE  editors  of  Survey  Midmonthly  beg,  borrow  and 
A  steal  a  good  deal  of  information  from  time  to  time  in 
efforts  to  answer  the  inquiries  of  readers.  But  sometimes 
they  are  obliged  to  resort  to  that  process  which  is  known 
as  "referring"  when  "we"  do  it,  and  as  "passing  on"  when 
the  other  fellow  does  it.  Hence  the  "referral"  to  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Social  Workers  of  three  recent  inquiries 
that  got  us  down: 

Please  tell  me  all  you  know  about  ethics  for  social  workers. 

Please  tell  me  what  college  to  go  to  to  be  a  good  social 
worker. 

Please  tell  me  what  are  the  opportunities  for  a  research 
worker  in  social  welfare  and  how  to  be  one. 

Half  a  Century 

AFTER  fifty  years  of  activity  the  Child  Study  Asso- 
ciation of  America  last  month  paused  briefly  to  take 
stock,  with  the  question:  "What  do  we  know  today  about 
rearing  children  and  developing  better  family  life  that  we 
did  not  know  half  a  century  ago?"  This  query  was  the 
theme  of  the  conference,  dinner  and  institute  which  cele- 
brated the  golden  anniversary  of  the  association.  From  a 
small  group  of  mothers  searching  for  light  and  leading  in 
bringing  up  their  children,  it  has  grown  to  a  nation-wide 
organization  of  over  a  thousand  members  which  spreads 
the  fruits  of  its  knowledge  far  beyond  the  circle  of  its 
membership. 

Keynote  of  the  review  of  the  association's  first  half  cen- 
tury was  the  contrast  in  attitude  toward  children  fifty 
years  ago — the  "seen  and  not  heard"  period  when  estab- 
lishment of  parental  authority  was  the  "leit  motif"  of  child 
training — and  the  attitude  today  of  regarding  a  child  as  an 
individual  with  problems  based  on  his  own  individuality 
only  to  be  solved  through  scientific  understanding;  a  con- 
trast emphasizing  the  shift  from  child  training  to  parent 
training,  caused  by  a  reaching  out  toward  the  source  of 
adjustment. 

In  looking  over  its  past  the  Child  Study  Association 
bore  no  resemblance  to  an  old  person  complacently  review- 
ing a  life  well  spent.  Rather  it  seemed  to  be  taking  a  deep 
breath  by  which  to  increase  its  energy  for  the  challenges  of 
the  future.  Speeches  of  appreciation  were  many,  but  in 
them  were  recognitions  of  tasks  remaining  to  be  done;  not 
the  least  of  them  to  uphold  democracy  because  "only  in  a 
democracy  can  a  science  of  individual  differences  flourish." 
Such  an  awareness  of  fundamentals  by  an  organization  that 
can  be  both  technical  and  specific,  is  an  assurance,  if  any 
were  needed,  that  the  Child  Study  Association  will  not  be 
content  to  rest  on  its  laurels. 

Hard  Heads  and  Soft  Hearts 

WHATEVER  else  the  November  elections  gave  a  key 
to,  they  indicated  a  state  of  practically  utter  confu- 
sion on  the  part  of  "we,  the  people"  toward  short  cuts  to 
Utopia  for  old  folk.  California  rejected  "$30  every  Thurs- 
day" but  elected  a  U.S.  Senator  on  that  platform ;  Oregon 
rejected  "$100  after  60"  but  adopted  an  initiated  measure 


requiring  the  legislature  to  petition  Congress  to  call  a 
constitutional  convention  to  consider  the  Townsend  plan. 
This  Oregon  action  and  the  narrow  margin  of  defeat  of 
the  California  scheme  is  said  to  be  responsible  for  a  fer- 
vent revival  of  Townsendism  on  the  West  Coast  with  its 
echoes  bound  to  reach  Washington. 

While  the  voters  were  hard-headed  toward  specific  "fun- 
ny money"  schemes  they  were  soft-hearted  toward  bigger 
and  better  allowances  for  old  folk.  North  Dakota  voted 
to  raise  the  maximum  from  $30  to  $40  a  month  ($17.14 
was  the  average  in  August)  with  the  state  left  to  find  $25 
of  the  allowance,  since  $15  is  the  maximum  federal  con- 
tribution. Colorado  decided,  in  spite  of  the  bare  state  of 
its  financial  cupboard,  to  retain  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment setting  an  even  $45  as  a  monthly  "pension."  (Pay- 
ments in  August  were  $25.88.) 

Voters  in  various  states  passed  on  proposals  to  strengthen 
public  welfare  administration.  Californians  approved  a 
measure  which,  by  abolishing  the  "temporary"  relief  ad- 
ministration, will  clear  up  many  confusions  and  permit  the 
integration  of  the  state's  entire  welfare  program.  Michigan, 
on  the  other  hand,  voted  down  a  referendum  proposal  ap- 
proved by  the  legislature  to  consolidate  some  ten  state 
agencies  into  a  welfare  department  according  to  a  plan  de- 
veloped after  months  of  study  by  a  state  commission.  New 
York  put  into  its  constitution  permission  for  the  legislature 
to  enact  health  insurance  laws  and  specific  authorization 
for  the  use  of  state  funds  for  relief  purposes  including 
unemployment,  sickness  and  old  age,  care  of  dependent 
children  and  education  and  support  of  the  physically  hand- 
icapped. It  also  wrote  housing  into  its  constitution  author- 
izing state  credit  up  to  $300  million  for  loans  for  low  rent 
and  slum  clearance  projects  and  for  subsidies  to  municipali- 
ties or  public  housing  authorities. 

The  Moses  Plan 

WHEN  New  York's  park  commissioner,  Robert  Moses, 
speaks  on  any  matter  of  public  concern  his  remarks 
merit  thoughtful  consideration.  Thus  the  city-wide,  three- 
year  public  and  private  housing  program  he  recently  offered 
at  a  public  meeting,  more  or  less  out  of  the  blue,  made  the 
front  page  of  the  metropolitan  dailies,  and  evoked  consid- 
erable editorial  comment. 

Mr.  Moses'  plan,  worked  out  in  every  detail  from  cost 
of  land  to  exact  location  of  each  development,  would  pro- 
vide in  three  years  ten  slum  clearance  projects  at  a  total 
cost  of  $200  million  for  120,000  people  and  in  a  longer 
period  of  time,  five  limited  dividend  projects  to  cost  $90 
million  for  families  in  somewhat  higher  income  groups 
Land  would  be  acquired  by  condemnation.  Schools  and 
recreational  facilities  would  be  considered  as  integral  part 
of  the  projects  and  paid  for  out  of  housing  funds.  A  to-b 
imposed  one-cent  cigarette  tax  would  provide  interest  pay- 
ments on  state  loans  under  the  recently  adopted  housing 
amendment.  To  carry  out  his  plan  Mr.  Moses  would  re 
place  the  State  Housing  Board  by  an  ex-officio  board  of 
state  officials,  "with  functions  normally  discharged  by 
bank  or  banker";  the  City  Housing  Authority  would 
replaced  by  a  board  including  heads  of  "the  most  vitally 
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affected  departments"  and  three  appointees  of  the  mayor. 
Tenants  of  the  buildings  would  be  selected  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare. 

The  high  spots  of  Mr.  Moses"  proposal  are  seen  in 
housing  circles  as  a  complete  repudiation  of  generally  ac- 
cepted principles.  "Housers"  are  asking:  Should  not  hous- 
ing policies  and  projects  be  administered  by  specially  con- 
stituted bodies  devoting  their  entire  energies  thereto? 
Cannot  land  generally  be  assembled  more  cheaply  by  nego- 
tiation than  by  condemnation?  Ergo,  should  location  be 
made  public  in  advance?  Is  it  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
city  to  provide  schools  and  recreational  facilities  for  resi- 
dents of  housing  projects,  as  for  other  citizens,  out  of  funds 
designated  for  those  purposes?  Is  not  tenant  selection  a 
function  of  management?  Mr.  Moses  answers  all  these 
questions  in  the  negative. 

To  provide  the  maximum  amount  of  low  cost  housing 
with  the  public  and  private  funds  available  is  the  common 
aim  of  all  those  behind  a  public  and  limited  dividend  pro- 
gram, Mr.  Moses  included.  While  some  features  of  his 
program  go  along  with  proposals  which  have  been  for  some 
time  under  the  expert  scrutiny  of  the  City  Housing  Au- 
thority other  important  features  are  at  variance  with  expert 
opinion. 

The  Moses  plan  is  bound  to  be  widely  and  critically 
discussed  particularly  as  the  legislature,  meeting  next  month, 
will  be  called  on  to  implement  the  new  housing  amend- 
ment. As  former  governor  Alfred  E.  Smith  pointed  out, 
the  amendment  is  not  self-enacting;  the  measure  imple- 
menting it  should  be  the  product  of  careful  study  joining 
progress  with  feasibility,  and,  most  important,  should  be 
so  drawn  as  to  command  a  united  front  for  its  support  in 
the  legislature. 

Labor  Conference 

THE  National  Conference  on  Labor  Legislation  which 
met  in  Washington  in  mid-November  was  the  fifth  of 
such  meetings  called  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  With  less 
than  ten  legislatures  in  session  in  1938,  there  were  not 
those  showings  of  new  laws  the  country  over  that  charac- 
terized earlier  conferences.  But  there  were  over  a  dozen 
new  state  labor  commissioners  in  attendance  and  there  was 
a  deal  of  practical  discussion  of  problems  in  administration. 
More  than  that,  the  conference  committees,  made  up  of 
official  delegates  and  representatives  of  labor  and  the  pub- 
lic, sat  into  the  small  hours  one  night  drafting  recommen- 
dations that  bear  on  the  battery  of  1939  legislative  sessions. 
Secretary  Frances  Perkins  led  off  the  conference  with  a 
stimulating  address  and  presided  in  lighter  vein  at  the  con- 
ference dinner.  As  stage  business  she  read  "notes,"  as  of  one 
delegate  to  another,  which  allegedly  the  cleaning  woman 
had  collected  after  hours  and  turned  in. 

But  it  was  in  the  run-of-mine  handling  of  reports  that 
Madam  Secretary  outdid  herself  in  the  chair.  A  question 
here,  a  challenge  there,  elicited  from  this  state  and  that  a 
fund  of  penetrating  experience,  drew  out  regional  differ-' 
ences,  and  got  moot  points  onto  the  floor,  so  that  all  con- 
cerned felt  they  had  the  national  picture  before  them  and 
adoption  of  each  report  meant  a  real  consensus.  Secretary 
Wallace  made  his  vigorous  plea  for  fresh  understanding 
between  farmers,  workers  and  businessmen  and  announced 
a  mid-winter  conference  as  a  start  to  that  end.  Adminis- 
trator Elmer  F.  Andrews  and  Katharine  Lenroot,  chief  of 
the  Children's  Bureau,  canvassed  and  clarified  develop- 
ments under  the  national  wage  and  hour  law  which  since 


October  24  has  operated  within  the  sphere  of  interstate 
commerce.  The  new  features  of  the  conference  were:  a 
committee  report  recommending  parallel  state  wage  and 
hour  legislation,  discussion  of  the  regulation  of  homework 
no  less  than  of  factory  employment,  and  a  suggested  pro- 
gram, put  out  by  the  wage  and  hour  administration,  for 
state  collaboration  in  enforcing  the  act  once  adequate  fed- 
eral funds  are  available.  There  were  lively  and  baffling 
questions  raised  as  to  jurisdictional  twilight  zones  left  by 
the  lawmakers;  but  every  evidence  of  a  pretty  general  de- 
termination to  give  a  fair  trial  to  this  latest  and  most 
comprehensive  attempt  to  set  or  get 

A  ceiling  over  hours 

A  floor  under  wages  and 

A  better  break  for  children. 

A  State  Looks  at  Its  Schools 

NEW  YORK  STATE  has  just  completed  a  two-year 
study  of  its  largest  enterprise — the  public  school 
system  which  includes  2,250,000  children,  80,000  teachers 
and  11,400  buildings,  and  which  costs  the  taxpayers  $1,- 
700,000  a  school  day.  New  York  pays  more  for  public  edu- 
cation than  does  any  other  state.  But  this  study  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Board  of  Regents  shows  that  the  costs  of 
the  schools  vary  widely  from  community  to  community  and 
that  "some  of  the  best  results  are  being  secured  with  average 
expenditures,  and  some  communities  are  making  very  large 
outlays  and  securing  poor  results." 

The  new  educational  program  proposed  by  the  Regents' 
inquiry  includes  modernization  of  the  7000  school  districts, 
some  of  which  were  laid  out  before  the  War  of  1812;  "ex- 
tensive revision"  of  teacher  education. 

Most  drastic  of  the  inquiry  recommendations  relates  to 
secondary  education.  The  study  found  that  since  80  per- 
cent of  the  youth  do  not  go  to  college  or  professional 
school,  highschool  graduates  under  today's  employment  con- 
ditions face  "an  enforced  period  of  idleness  of  two  or  three 
years."  The  report  comments:  "From  the  standpoint  of  the 
development  of  character,  of  work  habits,  of  citizenship  and 
of  individual  intellectual  growth,  a  plan  of  upbringing  more 
destructive  than  this  could  hardly  be  arranged."  The  rem- 
edy proposed  is  a  reorganization  of  secondary  education  and 
an  extension  of  highschool  by  adding  two  years  to  include 
vocational  training  and  "general  education  which  will  en- 
rich the  life  of  the  individual  and  make  better  citizens." 

The  summary  of  findings  and  recommendations  pub- 
lished as  a  volume  entitled  Education  for  American  Life 
(McGraw-Hill,  price  $2)  is  filled  with  wisdom  for  parents, 
taxpayers  and  school  authorities  not  only  in  New  York  but 
throughout  the  country. 

States  in  Hot  Water 

TWO  states — Ohio  and  Oklahoma — are  in  the  Social 
Security  Board's  black  books.  Ohio  is  still  cut  off  from 
federal  old  age  assistance  funds,  pending  revision  of  the 
twelve  points  at  which  the  board  found  the  state  failed  to 
conform  with  the  federal  law  in  administering  aid  to  the 
aged.  Ohio  sent  out  October  checks  about  November  10, 
making  payments  wholly  from  state  funds.  Whether  or  how 
the  old  folks  will  get  their  November  allowances  is  not  clear 
at  this  writing.  Oklahoma  will  have  no  federal  money  for 
old  age  assistance  or  aid  to  dependent  children  for  Novem- 
ber or  December  because  of  previous  payments  to  ineligi- 
bles.  [See  Survey  Graphic,  April  1938,  page  203.] 
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The  Social  Front 


Jobs  and  Workers 

HpHE  widespread  use  of  measurement 
•*•  devices  and  automatic  control  instru- 
ments has  speeded  up  production,  im- 
proved the  quality  of  products,  reduced 
costs  and  increased  the  productivity  of  la- 
bor, according  to  a  148-page  report,  "In- 
dustrial Instruments  and  Changing  Tech- 
nology," prepared  by  the  National  Re- 
search Project  of  WPA.  Although  indus- 
trial instruments  have  in  some  instances 
displaced  labor,  as  Corrington  Gill,  di- 
rector of  WPA  research,  points  out  in  his 
letter  of  transmittal,  they  have  also  played 
an  important  part  in  the  development  of 
such  new  enterprises  as  air  conditioning, 
radio,  plastics,  automobiles  and  airplanes. 
Many  modern  factories  use  hundreds  of 
instruments  and  automatic  devices,  and 
some  of  the  larger  concerns  use  thou- 
sands. The  report  points  out  that  such  in- 
stallations sometimes  change  specifications 
for  available  jobs,  and  thus  change  the 
type  of  training  and  experience  required. 

Labor  Board  —In  its  first  three  years 
(September  1935  to  September  1938)  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  has  had 
17,367  cases  involving  4,081,191  workers. 
Of  these  cases,  13,472  have  been  disposed 
of  by  the  board,  53  percent  of  them  by 
agreement.  Of  the  causes  of  complaint, 
the  largest  number  (5484)  charged  viola- 
tion of  the  section  of  the  act  making  it  an 
unfair  labor  practice  to  discriminate 
against  workers  because  of  union  affilia- 
tions or  activities.  In  3919  cases  the  main 
cause  of  complaint  was  failure  of  the 
employer  to  bargain  collectively.  Up  to 
October  1,  the  board  had  received  5475 
petitions  asking  certification  of  employe 
representatives  for  collective  bargaining, 
or  the  holding  of  elections  to  determine 
the  bargaining  agencies  of  the  employes. 

The  Inland  Steel  Company,  which  re- 
sisted the  Little  Steel  strike  in  1937  [see 
Essence  of  the  Steel  Strike  by  Pierce  Wil- 
liams, Survey  Graphic,  October  1937,  page 
516],  has  been  ordered  by  the  NLRB 
to  bargain  collectively  with  the  Steel 
Workers  Organizing  Committee,  CIO 
affiliate,  and  to  put  its  agreement  in  writ- 
ing. The  decision  is  similar  to  that  handed 
down  April  6,  holding  that  refusal  by  the 
employer  to  sign  an  agreement  amounted 
to  refusal  to  bargain  collectively.  The 
board  withdrew  its  April  decision  and  re- 
opened the  case  to  receive  further  evi- 
dence from  the  company.  .  .  .  The  Repub- 
lic Steel  Corporation  has  filed  with  the 
U.S.  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  Philadel- 
phia a  petition  to  review  and  set  aside  a 
recent  order  of  the  NLRB,  which  fol- 
lowed closely  the  decision  of  April  6.  The 


decision  ordered  the  company  to  reinstate 
5000  workers  who  participated  in  the 
Little  Steel  strike,  to  disestablish  alleged 
company  unions  and  to  bargain  with  the 
SWOC  and  the  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers.  The 
April  decision  was  set  aside  by  the  board 
in  June,  and  the  case  reopened. 

Stabilization— A  plan  for  stabilizing  the 
wages  of  employes  of  more  than  two 
years'  service  is  announced  by  General 
Motors.  For  workers  who  have  been 
with  the  company  two  to  five  years,  the 
plan  would  guarantee  weekly  income  of 
not  less  than  40  percent  of  their  full  time 
standard  wage;  for  workers  with  more 
than  five  years'  service,  the  plan  would 
give  60  percent  of  standard  weekly  earn- 
ings throughout  the  year.  Some  150,000 
of  the  200,000  on  the  corporation  payrolls 
would  be  affected,  possibly  half  of  these 
on  the  more  generous  basis.  The  finan- 
cial contribution  made  by  the  company  in 
slack  times  would  be  repaid  by  the  work- 
er in  a  period  of  recovery.  A  reserve  will 
be  set  up  by  the  company  to  cover  the 
plan  and  loss  sustained  by  the  company 
in  the  event  of  the  employe's  death  (when 
his  obligation  is  cancelled)  or  in  the 
event  of  failure  to  return  to  the  com- 
pany's employ  after  a  layoff.  The  weekly 
guaranteed  income  will  consist  of  pay  for 
the  amount  of  work  performed  for  Gen- 
eral Motors,  pay  for  any  other  regular 
employment,  unemployment  compensation 
under  state-administered  laws,  an  ad- 
vance made  by  the  corporation.  The  ad- 
vance is  to  be  repaid  when  the  weekly 
earnings  exceed  60  (or  40)  percent  of 
standard  weekly  earnings,  and  will  be  at 
the  rate  of  half  the  amount  by  which  the 
earnings  exceed  the  guaranteed  percent- 
age. Standard  earnings  are  defined  as  the 
employe's  normal  wage  rate  for  a  forty- 
hour  week. 

Minimum  Wage— A  directory  order, 
setting  a  minimum  wage  of  $14  for  forty 
hours  and  a  basic  minimum  hourly  rate  of 
35  cents  for  women  and  minors  in  the 
confectionery  industry  of  New  York  State 
has  been  issued  by  Frieda  Miller,  indus- 
trial commissioner.  Overtime  is  to  be  paid 
at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half  except  dur- 
ing the  fourteen-week  "peak  period" 
when  the  minimum  hourly  rate  in  excess 
of  forty  hours  but  not  more  than  forty- 
four  hours  is  one  tenth  greater  than  the 
basic  rate,  and  work  past  forty-four  hours 
must  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  52%  cents  an 
hour.  In  the  slack  season  (April  to  Sep- 
tember) employes  working  two  days  or 
less  in  any  one  week  must  be  paid  at  least 
$7.  The  order  covers  some  6400  women 
and  minors  in  257  establishments. 


A  state-wide  investigation  of  wages, 
hours  and  other  working  conditions  of 
women  and  minors  employed  in  all 
branches  of  the  glove  industry  in  New 
York  State  is  being  made  by  the  division 
of  women  in  industry  and  minimum  wage. 

Public  hearings  will  be  held  on  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Connecticut  wage  board  for 
the  cleaning  and  dyeing  industry,  setting 
a  basic  wage  of  35  cents  an  hour,  and  a 
weekly  wage  of  $14.40  for  a  forty-one 
hour  week. 

Suits  against  the  Minnesota  Industrial 
Commission  were  dropped  after  the  com- 
mission agreed  to  exempt  the  complaining 
industries  from  the  blanket  wage  order 
of  July  1 1  and  issue  separate  orders  for 
these  industries.  The  complainants  were 
a  laundry,  a  restaurant,  a  telegraph  com- 
pany and  a  group  of  garment  makers. 
The  blanket  order  fixed  a  minimum  wage 
rate  for  all  women  and  minors  in  any 
industry,  business  or  trade  in  the  state. 
The  rate  varied  with  the  size  of  the  com- 
munity, with  a  top  of  $15  a  week. 

Jobs  for  Married  Women — Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  has  made  a  study  of  the 
employment  of  married  women  as  city 
employes,  under  an  order  of  the  common 
council.  The  study  shows  that  one  sixth 
of  the  women  in  the  city  service  are  the 
wives  of  men  unemployed  or  with  only 
nominal  earnings.  Further,  it  was  found 
that  if  the  women  whose  husbands  were 
employed  lost  their  jobs,  the  family  would 
in  many  cases  suffer  more  than  if  the 
man  were  the  one  dismissed.  About  one 
fifth  of  all  women  city  employes  have  hus- 
bands also  employed  by  some  government 
agency.  In  twenty  out  of  130  such  cases, 
the  wife's  earnings  were  less  than  $500; 
in  four,  the  husband's.  In  three  such 
cases,  the  combined  earnings  of  husband 
and  wife  were  between  $500  and  $1000; 
in  fifteen  cases  the  wife's  earnings,  and 
in  three  the  husband's  were  between  these 
figures.  Data  on  the  number  of  depend- 
ents supported  by  the  women  included  in 
the  study  have  not  been  tabulated. 

Relief 

IV/IILD  reflections  of  the  business  up- 
turn  glimmer  through  the  relief  pic- 
ture. Latest  Social  Security  Board  figures 
show  that  autumn  continued  the  summer 
rise  in  total  relief  rolls,  but  there  is  a 
"decrease  in  the  increase." 

In  certain  localities  the  glimmer  is 
brighter.  Reporting  a  four-week  down- 
ward trend  in  direct  relief  rolls  during 
the  last  of  October  and  early  November, 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public 
Assistance  notes  that,  though  a  large  pro- 
portion of  this  reduction  is  accounted  for 
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by  the  WPA  program,  "current  gains  in 
private  employment  closed  more  cases 
during  each  of  the  four  weeks  than  were 
opened  because  of  past  losses."  While 
11,173  cases  were  opened  because  of  loss 
of  private  employment,  12,552  were 
closed  because  of  current  gains  in  private 
employment,  making  a  1379  net  drop  di- 
rectly due  to  private  employment.  A 
Pennsylvania  optimist  might  also  see  a 
dim  reflection  of  the  same  trend  in  the 
decrease  of  the  CCC  waiting  list  from 
17,175  to  11,612. 

In  New  York  Cit>,  a  turnover  of  82,- 
049  from  relief  to  private  employment  in 
the  past  year  fails  to  dispel  all  gloom, 
though  placements  were  1613  more  nu- 
merous in  September  than  in  January. 
Considerable  concern  was  engendered  by 
the  revelation  that  more  home  relief 
recipients  found  private  employment  than 
did  WPA  workers.  More  significant  was 
the  finding  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Bu- 
reau governing  board  (since  the  integra- 
tion of  the  welfare  services,  existing  only 
in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  mayor) 
that  business  is  geared  at  the  present 
time  for  enormous  expansion  without 
necessarily  a  corresponding  increase  in 
employment. 

In  a  report  on  relief  in  the  city  from 
January  1934  to  June  1938,  the  board 
points  out  that  in  a  period  (1934-1935) 
when  indices  showed  a  4  percent  gain  in 
business  activities  there  was  a  40  percent 
increase  in  relief  lists.  The  explanation 
offered  is  that  "relief  rolls  follow  the 
curve  of  employment  rather  than  the 
curve  of  business  activity."  In  that  period 
employment  remained  static.  In  a  later 
period  (March  1936-July  1937)  business 
activity  became  more  pronounced,  rising 
from  13  percent  below  normal  to  &•/* 
percent  above  normal,  while  employment 
rose  only  from  27  percent  below  normal 
to  21  percent  below  normal.  Relief  noils 
at  the  end  of  this  period  had  fallen  of? 
less  than  one  percent.  The  subsequent 
depressed  period  (July  1937-June  1938) 
which  brought  a  27  percent  decline  in 
business  activity  and  a  16  percent  decline 
in  factory  employment,  brought  a  13J4 
percent  gain  in  the  relief  load. 

Report — Civic-minded  citizens  in  New 
York  who  may  have  had  to  force  them- 
selves to  wade  through  departmental  re- 
ports will  welcome  with  glad  sighs  the 
annual  report  for  1937  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  issued  by  Com- 
missioner William  Hodson.  Abounding 
with  human  interest  the  booklet  relegates 
numerical  tables  to  its  back  pages. 
Though  figures  with  numerous  digits 
crop  up  throughout  the  text,  public  wel- 
fare beneficiaries  are  presented  as  living 
persons  rather  than  statistics,  a  presenta- 
tion aided  by  illustrations  that  would  do 
credit  to  a  photographer's  exhibit.  The 
report  is  the  first  since  the  functions  of 
the  Emergency  Relief  Bureau  were  taken 
over  by  the  city  as  a  permanent  govern- 


ment responsibility  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Welfare  Department.  Calling 
home  relief  "  'the  residuary  legatee"  of 
any  maladjustment  in  our  civilization," 
it  begins  with  a  challenge:  "The  great 
objective  of  our  society  should  be  the 
elimination  of  relief  for  the  able-bodied 
employable  men  and  women  of  the  coun- 
try through  a  reconstruction  of  our  so- 
cial and  industrial  order,  so  that  jobs 
and  living  wages  will  be  available  for 
all." 

Privileged — Veteran's  disability  allow- 
ances can  no  longer  be  considered  a  fam- 
ily resource  by  Pennsylvania's  county  as- 
sistance boards  which  have  received  notice 
that  an  exemption  of  at  least  $20  must 
be  allowed  in  computing  the  relief  grants 
of  those  receiving  federal  pensions.  The 
new  policy  is  based  on  the  theory  that  it 
is  unjust  to  "take  away  from  the  injured 
veteran  all  that  the  government  has  given 
him  as  war  disability  compensation." 

The  Unattached — Wide  variation  ex- 
ists between  proportions  of  single  persons 
on  relief  in  the  large  cities  throughout 
the  country.  A  recent  study  of  sixteen 
cities  showed  Philadelphia  to  have  the 
greatest  "unattached"  problem  with  sev- 
enteen of  every  thousand  of  its  popula- 
tion being  non-family  persons  on  relief. 
The  problem  looms  almost  as  large  in 
Chicago  where  twelve  per  thousand  are 
non-family  "reliefers."  In  Newark  and 
Pittsburgh  more  than  ten  per  thousand 
fit  in  this  classification.  Washington  has 
the  smallest  proportion  of  persons  living 
alone  on  relief — slightly  over  one  per 
thousand.  Similarity  in  relief  rolls  evi- 
dently does  not  follow  industrial  similar- 
ity in  cities,  as  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
(third  lowest  single  person  rate),  both 
"shipping  points"  for  transient  and  casual 
laborers,  are  listed  at  opposite  ends. 

In  New  Jersey — In  spite  of  continu- 
ous "emergency"  financing,  "a  good  record 
as  compared  with  neighboring  states"  is 
the  finding  made  in  New  Jersey  by  the 
Unemployment  Relief  Commission  [see 
Surrey  Midmonthly  August  1938,  page 
266]  in  its  Report  No.  1,  now  in  print. 
Not  touching  upon  the  adequacies  or  in- 
adequacies of  individual  relief  grants,  the 
report  bases  its  conclusions  on  compari- 
sons with  expenditures  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts.  Such 
comparisons  refute  charges  of  extrava- 
gances in  New  Jersey,  showing  it  to  have 
lower  per  capita  relief  costs  than  any  of 
the  neighboring  states. 

Costs  are  the  focus  of  this  report.  Who 
pays  them  and  who  should?  It  was  found 
that  the  state  has  been  bearing  73  per- 
cent of  the  total  burden  with  individual 
municipalities  varying  in  the  proportion 
they  carried.  The  counties  hardly  come 
into  the  picture  at  all.  That  the  state  re- 
sponsibility in  financing  is  not  accompa- 
nied by  an  equal  administrative  responsi- 


bility results  in  varying  standards  of  ad- 
ministration and  eligibility,  and  "a  town 
with  limited  eligibility  standards  may 
drain  state  funds  from  other  areas  where 
need  is  really  greater.  ..."  A  later  com- 
mission report  will  be  concerned  with  in- 
dividual relief  allowances. 

Though  graphs  and  tabulations  abound 
throughout  the  report  only  one  ap- 
proaches relief  with  any  other  view  than 
as  a  "cost."  This  is  a  study  of  relief  as 
supplementary  to  inadequate  wages  or 
private  income  in  fifteen  towns  where 
nearly  43  percent  of  the  relief  cases  had 
such  income,  ranging  from  11  to  31  per- 
cent of  the  family  budget.  This,  says  the 
commission,  indicates  "the  degree  to 
which  relief  is  called  upon  to  supplement 
wages  from  private  employment"  and 
"the  extent  to  which  relief  is  necessary 
to  those  who  have  inadequate  private  in- 
come." 

Concrete  proposals  to  come  out  of  the 
study  include  the  granting  of  state  aid 
to  municipalities  on  a  uniform  basis,  the 
adoption  of  a  simpler  form  of  computa- 
tion, the  sharing  of  administrative  costs 
between  state  and  municipalities,  the  use 
of  state  funds  for  sponsors'  share  in  work 
programs,  an  increase  in  percentage  of 
total  costs  to  be  borne  by  the  municipali- 
ties, the  merit  system.  All  are  distinct 
moral  victories  for  the  New  Jersey  Wel- 
fare Council,  formerly  the  New  Jersey 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  which  for 
three  years  has  been  fighting  for  coordi- 
nation of  all  public  assistance  services 
under  the  State  Board  of  Control;  effi- 
cient personnel  to  be  selected  under  the 
Civil  Service  Act ;  joint  financial  responsi- 
bility of  the  state  and  local  governmental 
units ;  local  administration  through  un- 
paid, non-partisan  municipal  welfare 
boards;  and  uniform,  humane  standards 
supervised  by  the  Board  of  Control. 
Though  not  so  explicit  as  these  goals  the 
recommendations  of  the  commission  at 
least  have  caught  their  spirit  in  recogniz- 
ing the  need  for  a  more  integrated  relief 
program. 

Most  revolutionary  of  the  commis- 
sion's proposal  is  the  first,  based  on  a 
reluctant  admission  that  relief  is  a  con- 
tinuing problem,  a  point  long  stressed  by 
the  social  work  group.  Most  nearly  akin 
to  a  Welfare  Council  goal  is  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  of  a  merit  system  for 
public  assistance  workers  in  a  state 
where  the  only  legal  requirement  for 
overseer  of  the  poor  is  the  "ability  to 
read  the  English  language." 

In  Print— Rural  Households  and  De- 
pendency, by  Olaf  F.  Larson,  Bulletin 
444  of  Colorado  State  College,  Fort  Col- 
lins, published  in  cooperation  with  the 
WPA,  is  a  "comparative  study  of  com- 
position and  behavior  of  relief  and  non- 
relief  households  in  three  Colorado 
counties."  Though  there  is  no  blanket 
difference  between  relief  and  non-relief 
households,  interesting  relative  differ- 
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ences  occur.  More  heads  of  relief  fami- 
lies are  farm  tenants  or  laborers  than  are 
family  heads  in  the  non-relief  group; 
since  1920  relief  heads  on  an  average  had 
more  unemployment  than  non-relief  heads. 
Other  differences  in  averages  occur  in 
educational  background,  number  of  de- 
pendents, size  of  farms,  geographic  mo- 
bility. .  .  .  Relief  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  a 
study  made  by  the  Kansas  City  Chapter 
of  the  AASW  in  cooperation  with  the 
Kansas  City  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
(price  50  cents  from  the  council,  1022 
Baltimore  St.)  points  to  the  inadequacies 
of  relief  standards  in  the  city,  where  they 
directly  affect  one  eighth  of  the  popula- 
tion. Present  average  public  relief  allow- 
ance is  $12.30  per  month;  private  relief, 
$19.20.  Compared  with  relief  expendi- 
tures in  six  cities  of  similar  size,  those  of 
Kansas  City  amount  to  two  thirds  of  the 
lowest  (Indianapolis),  one  fourth  of  the 
highest  (Rochester,  N.  Y.).  The  study  is 
a  plea  for  Kansas  Citians  to  "face  the 
problem  squarely"  rather  than  to  shirk 
the  present  cost  and  to  pay  "ten-fold  for 
it  in  the  future  with  a  crushed  and  brok- 
en humanity." 

Among  the  States 

CMNANCIAL  statistics  of  state  agen- 
'  cies  administering  public  assistance  are 
now  being  collected  by  the  division  of  pub- 
lic assistance  research,  Social  Security 
Board,  on  a  six  months'  experimental  ba- 
sis. The  plan  at  present  provides  for 
semi-annual  comparative  data  on  classi- 
fied administrative  expenses,  proportion 
of  funds  from  federal,  state,  and  local 
sources,  and  revenue  sources  of  state  and 
local  funds.  More  than  one  half  of  the 
state  public  assistance  agencies  are  coop- 
erating. From  the  experience  gained  dur- 
ing the  experimental  period,  revisions  in 
the  plan  and  procedures  will  be  made. 
The  major  problem  at  present  is  that  of 
developing  simple  but  reasonably  accurate 
techniques  for  distributing  joint  expenses 
incurred  for  two  or  more  programs  and 
for  administrative  and  non-administrative 
purposes.  Other  problems  include  the  defi- 
nition of  public  assistance  programs,  the 
definition  of  administrative  expenses,  and 
the  classification  of  such  expenses. 

Wisconsin — During  the  second  quarter 
of  1938,  70  cents  out  of  each  dollar  ex- 
pended for  public  assistance  in  Wisconsin 
came  from  federal  funds.  From  state 
funds  came  6  cents  out  of  each  dollar; 
from  local  funds  23  cents.  Total  expendi- 
tures amounted  to  $25,624,602.  The  local 
units'  contribution  of  $5,951,588  went: 
$2,609,736  to  general  relief,  $1,090,481 
to  social  security  payments,  $2,251,370  to 
sponsoring  WPA  projects. 

During  the  second  quarter  an  average 
of  15.4  percent  of  the  state's  population 
received  some  form  of  benefit.  The  per- 
centage ranged  from  3.6  in  Kewaunee 
County  to  59.1  in  Florence  County.  Ele- 
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"If  we  social  workers  want  good 
public  welfare  administration  in 
our  states  we  must  get  into  the 
fight  and  stick  to  it."  Margaret 
Woll,  when  she  cogitated  thus  in 
1936,  was  already  in  the  fight  in 
her  native  Kentucky  as  head  of  the 
state's  old  age  assistance  services. 
She  stuck,  and  last  month  was  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  A.  B.  Chandler  as 
state  commissioner  of  welfare  to 
succeed  Frederick  A.  Wallis.  Miss 
Woll  was  five  years  with  the 
Louisville  Family  Service  Organ- 
ization; later  with  the  FERA  in 
Virginia.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  Social 
Workers  and  was  at  one  time  on 
the  field  staff  of  the  Family  Wel- 
fare Association  of  America. 


ven  of  the  twelve  counties  with  more 
than  one  out  of  every  four  persons  re- 
ceiving aid  were  in  the  poor  northern 
cut-over  section  of  the  state. 

New  Jersey's  Wards — Ten  years  have 
nearly  doubled  New  Jersey's  public  insti- 
tutional population  according  to  a  recent- 
ly issued  statistical  bulletin,  "The  Wards 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,"  published 
by  the  State  Department  of  Institutions 
and  Agencies,  via  WPA  project  No.  421 1- 
0.  The  department  operates  the  state's 
nineteen  penal,  correctional,  hospital  and 
charitable  institutions  along  with  two 
non-institutional  agencies,  the  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  and  the  State  Board 
of  Children's  Guardians,  as  well  as  ad- 
ministering old  age  assistance.  Penal  in- 
stitutions and  mental  hospitals  show  the 
most  striking  increase  among  the  state's 
custodial  wards,  but  these  gains  are  far 
outdistanced  by  the  increase  in  wards  of 
the  non-institutional  agencies  which  in  re- 
cent years  have  been  propped  up  by  the 
social  security  program.  Beneficiaries  of 
old  age  assistance  have  more  than  tripled 
•in  the  past  five  years;  blind  aid  recipi- 


ents have  increased  five  fold  in  ten  years. 
More  moderate  has  been  the  increase  in 
aid  to  dependent  children  which  has  slight- 
ly more  than  doubled  in  ten  years'  time. 

Stock  Taking— The  New  York  Stat 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  is  making 
a  comprehensive  evaluation  and  revie 
of  its  experimental  program  for  care  of 
non-settled  persons,  which  has  been  func- 
tioning since  July  1937.  Under  this  pro 
gram  the  state  reimburses  localities  1C 
percent  for  the  cost  of  assistance  to  per- 
sons having  no  settlement  in  the  state, 
provided  assistance  is  granted  in  accord- 
ance with  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
department.  Although  the  study  will 
made  on  a  state-wide  basis,  attention  wil 
be  especially  focused  on  present  and  fu- 
ture problems  as  they  affect  New  York 
City,  this  because  of  the  anticipated  in- 
flux of  non-settled  persons  during  the  pe 
riod  of  the  World's  Fair.  As  director  of 
the  study,  which  will  require  about  four 
months,  the  department  has  borrowed 
Philip  E.  Ryan  from  the  Committee  on 
Care  of  Transient  and  Homeless  and  of 
the  Council  on  Interstate  Migration,  of 
both  of  which  he  is  executive  secretary. 

Adding  Up — Since  Pennsylvania  began 
to  pay  benefits  to  its  old  people,  Januar 
1,  1935,  some  142,000  persons,  all  told 
have  been  aided  to  the  total  cash  tune  of 
$59,480,000.  Of  this  sum,  $22,650,000  has 
been  contributed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment which  began  participation  in  July 
1936.  At  present  about  89,000  persons 
are  receiving  old  age  assistance  in  the 
state  with  an  average  monthly  grant  of 
$21.59. 

Dependent  children  and  their  mothers 
to  the  number  of  some  eighty  thousand 
have  received  $18,070,000  since  Januar 
1,  1935  with  the  Social  Security  Board 
chipping  in  $4,168,000  since  1936.  At  the 
present  time  17,656  families  with  43,269 
children  are  being  aided.  The  blind, 
the  number  of  16,400,  have  received  pen- 
sions totaling  $10,820,000.  The  federa 
government  participated  for  a  time  and 
to  the  extent  of  $3,282,000,  but  that  par- 
ticipation has  now  been  withdrawn  sine 
the  pensions  are  based  on  degree  of  blind- 
ness and  not  on  need. 

Youth  and  Education 

*"pHE  public  schools  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
-*•  which  closed  October  28  for  lack  of 
funds,  were  re-opened  three  weeks  later. 
The  first  plan  was  to  ask  the  1300  teach- 
ers to  bridge  the  gap  by  agreeing  to  re- 
sume classes  without  pay  in  anticipation 
of  a  state  school  fund,  due  December  3; 
to  work  five  more  weeks  without  remu- 
neration if  the  proposed  two-mill  levy, 
adopted  at  the  November  8  election,  failed 
of  passage.  The  temporary  closing  of  the 
schools  affected  34,000  pupils.  Dayton  of- 
ficials state  that  the  new  levy,  providing 
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$500,000  annually  for  five  years,  will 
solve  the  school  finance  problem  for  the 
coming  year,  but  point  out  that  additional 
aid  will  be  needed  for  the  operation  of 
schools  in  November  and  December.  The 
local  school  deficit  as  of  November  1  was 
$61,000. 

Work  Gamp — A  group  of  fourteen  boys 
and  ten  girls  representing  ten  schools 
participated  in  a  summer  work  camp  at 
the  Hudson  Guild  Farm,  near  Andover, 
N.  J.  The  project  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  W.  Ormsbee  Robinson  of  the 
Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York,  whose 
report  on  the  summer  brings  out  some 
of  the  educational  values  for  the  group. 
The  young  people  did  their  own  "house- 
keeping," including  the  laundry,  renovated 
and  repaired  an  old  farm  house,  did  farm 
work,  and  ran  a  "nursery  school  group" 
for  the  children  of  families  who,  through 
the  Hudson  Guild  settlement  on  New 
York's  crowded  West  Side,  were  spend- 
ing brief  vacations  on  the  farm.  In  em- 
phasizing the  values  of  the  work  camp, 
Mr.  Robinson's  report  urges  that  "it 
would  be  unwise  to  permit  the  unplanned 
spread  of  such  projects."  He  points  out 
that,  "The  work  camp  could  easily  lend 
itself  to  the  exploitation,  financially,  mor- 
ally, and  physically,  of  youth." 

New  Ways  vs.  Old — Progressive  ed- 
ucation is  superior  to  traditional  prac- 
tices in  its  educational  results  as  proved 
by  comprehensive  testing,  according  to 
Prof.  J.  Wayne  Wrightstone  of  Ohio 
State  University's  Bureau  of  Educational 
Research  (Appraisal  of  Newer  Element- 
ary School  Practices,  published  by  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University).  Pro- 
fessor Wrightstone  tested  matched  pairs 
of  pupils  in  schools  of  each  type,  chosen 
for  similarity  of  teaching  conditions  in- 
cluding the  social  and  economic  back- 
grounds of  the  pupils.  The  study  showed 
the  progressive  school  pupils  generally 
superior  in  the  academic  skills  of  read- 
ing, writing  and  arithmetic.  Further,  the 
progressive  school  children  were  superior 
in  a  test  of  information  about  current 
events,  and  about  social,  economic  and 
aesthetic  questions.  In  creative  prose, 
verse  and  graphic  arts,  the  work  of  the 
children  from  progressive  schools  was 
found  "of  distinctly  higher  quality  in 
originality  and  facility  of  expression." 
The  freer  type  of  education  also  produced 
superior  ability  in  critical  thinking,  abili- 
ty to  obtain  facts,  interpret  them  and  gen- 
eralize from  them. 

Youth  Administration — Preliminary 
returns  on  a  survey  of  youth  in  the  labor 
market  indicate  that  lack  of  funds  is  the 
principal  reason  why  young  people  leave 
school  before  completing  their  education. 
The  study  is  being  made  in  seven  cities — 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Birmingham.  Ala., 
Denver.  Colo..  Duluth,  Minn.,  St.  Louis, 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle — covering  25,- 


000  graduates  of  the  eighth  grades  of 
public  and  parochial  schools  in  the  years 
1929,  1931,  1933.  Out  of  15,700  inter- 
viewed to  date,  14,000  young  people  had 
left  school,  almost  one  half  of  them  for 
lack  of  funds.  About  three  out  of  ten 
quit  because  at  the  time  they  felt  they 
had  had  enough  education.  An  additional 
one  out  of  every  ten  left  because  work 
experience  was  preferred  to  further  edu- 
cation. Of  the  other  reasons  given  for 
school  leaving,  illness  (4  percent)  was 
most  important. 

NYA  has  been  authorized  to  use  por- 
tions of  the  Algiers  Naval  Training  Sta- 
tion at  New  Orleans,  and  the  Naval 
Ordnance  plant  at  South  Charlestown, 
W.  Va.,  for  establishing  regional  resident 
work  centers  for  out-of-school  unem- 
ployed youth.  Both  government  properties 
have  been  idle  for  many  years.  Equip- 
ment and  facilities  will  be  used  in  en- 
larging the  work  experience  program  of 
NYA  in  mechanical  and  metal  work. 

A  sixty-day  campaign  to  obtain  em- 
ployment for  4000  young  people  with 
NYA  job  training  is  being  conducted  in 
Illinois,  under  the  direction  of  William 
J.  Campbell,  state  NYA  director.  By  No- 
vember 10,  permanent  positions  in  busi- 
ness and  industry  had  been  obtained  by 
826  Chicago  youths,  and  by  1795  in  "down 
state"  counties.  Civic  groups,  newspapers, 
radio  stations,  the  Illinois  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  State  Employ- 
ment Service,  and  hundreds  of  employers 
are  cooperating  in  the  drive. 

The  Insurances 

/"\LD  age  insurance  claims  in  October 
^  totaled  17,515,  the  Social  Security 
Board  announces,  with  payments  averag- 
ing $61.81,  and  amounting  in  all  to  $1,- 
082,621.  The  claims  now  being  paid  go 
to  workers  who  have  reached  the  age  of 
sixty-five  or  to  the  heirs  of  those  who 
have  died,  and  amount  to  3^2  percent  of 
wages  paid  the  worker  in  a  covered  em- 
ployment since  January  1,  1937.  By  states, 
the  average  October  payments  (which  re- 
flect wage  rates)  ranged  from  a  low  of 
$26.56  in  Mississippi  to  a  high  of  $79.92 
in  New  Jersey.  Since  the  launching  of  the 
program,  234,085  such  claims  have  been 
paid  (see  page  371). 

Payments  Decrease  —September  was 
the  third  consecutive  month  in  which 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
initial  claims  for  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits  and  in  the  amount  of  ben- 
efits paid  out.  Initial  claims  decreased  by 
24  percent  in  September,  as  compared 
with  30  percent  in  August  and  about  20 
percent  in  July.  Exclusive  of  New  York 
State,  the  decline  in  the  amount  of  bene- 
fits paid  was  4.4  percent  in  September.  A 
Security  Board  release  states:  "Special 
reports  from  several  states  indicate  that 
exhaustion  of  wage  credits  was  an  influ- 


ential factor  in  the  decline  of  benefit  pay- 
ments, although  reemployment  of  workers 
was  a  contributing  cause."  In  twenty- 
two  of  the  twenty-eight  benefit-paying 
states  which  reported  a  smaller  amount 
of  benefits  paid  during  September,  the 
decreases  ranged  from  4.9  percent  in  In- 
diana to  43.3  in  Virginia.  Six  states — 
California,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Michigan, 
South  Carolina  and  Wisconsin — reported 
increased  benefit  payments. 

Norway's  New  Law— A  nation-wide 
compulsory  unemployment  insurance  law 
has  replaced  Norway's  voluntary  scheme, 
in  effect  since  1906.  The  new  plan  will 
cover  about  550,000  workers.  Farm  la- 
bor, domestic  service,  fishing  and  some 
other  occupations  are  excluded,  as  are 
manual  workers  earning  less  than  600 
crowns  a  year  (1  crown  =  45  cents)  and 
non-manual  workers  earning  more  than 
6000  crowns.  Both  employers  and  em- 
ployes contribute  to  the  insurance  fund, 
and  compensation  will  be  paid  at  the  rate 
of  one  benefit  week  for  three  weeks  of 
contribution  to  a  maximum  of  fifteen 
weeks  a  year.  Covered  workers  are  di- 
vided into  five  wage  groups,  with  benefits 
ranging  from  1.40  to  4  crowns  daily 
($4.41  to  $"l2.60  a  week).  Amounts  up  to 
a  maximum  of  1.50  crowns  daily  ((jll/t 
cents)  will  be  allowed  on  behalf  of  de- 
pendent children  under  fifteen,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 80  percent  of  the  daily  wage.  The 
government  estimates  the  cost  of  the 
scheme  at  24  million  crowns  a  year,  of 
which  16  million  crowns  will  be  raised 
by  employer-employe  contributions,  4  mil- 
lion crowns  from  local  governments,  with 
a  subsidy  from  the  national  government 
covering  the  balance  needed.  The  new 
law  will  go  into  effect  in  1939.  Existing 
trade  union  funds  will  be  used  for  a  vol- 
untary supplementary  program,  financed 
by  workers  and  the  national  government 
and  paying  the  same  benefits  as  the  com- 
pulsory scheme  for  another  fifteen  weeks. 

Boston  Figures — Since  January  30, 
1938,  Massachusetts  has  distributed  265,- 
854  unemployment  compensation  benefit 
checks,  totaling  $2,819,729,  according  to 
reports  of  the  State  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Commission,  summarized  by 
the  research  bureau  of  the  Boston  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Agencies.  The  number  of 
individuals  receiving  benefits  and  the  pay- 
ments to  families  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  on  public  or  private  relief  are 
not  known.  The  average  size  of  the 
weekly  check  for  the  week  ending  Octo- 
ber 7  was  $10.61,  just  below  the  state 
average  of  $10.63.  Checks  going  out  from 
the  East  Boston  office,  in  a  district  where 
there  are  many  low  wage  women  factory 
workers,  averaged  $9.94.  From  the  Hyde 
Park  office,  with  a  large  proportion  of 
skilled  and  white-collar  workers,  the  av- 
erage check  was  for  $11.38.  The  summary 
from  the  research  bureau  points  out: 
"The  lower  wage  earners  are,  of  course, 
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those  who  without  unemployment  com- 
pensation would  have  needed  to  turn 
soonest  to  relief  agencies.  The  small  size 
of  benefits  paid  to  individuals  in  this 
group  indicates  that  even  with  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  supplementary  relief 
must  be  necessary  in  many  cases." 

Publications — Security  or  the  Dole?  a 

Public  Affairs  Pamphlet,  first  published 
in  1936,  revised  to  take  into  account  the 
actual  functioning  of  the  social  security 
program  and  suggested  revision  of  the 
federal  act.  Public  Affairs  Committee, 
Inc.,  8  West  40  Street,  New  York.  Price 
10  cents. 

Against  Crime 

ACTIVITIES  of  G-men,  though  glam- 
orously  publicized,  fail  to  effect  a 
decrease  in  the  volume  of  crime  through- 
out the  country,  according  to  figures  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  1938,  compiled 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
Robbery  has  increased  nearly  14  percent 
since  1936,  burglary  10  percent,  larceny 
16  percent.  More  rape  was  committed  in 
1938  than  in  any  year  in  this  decade  with 
the  exception  of  1937.  Ninety-five  percent 
of  the  crimes  committed  this  year  were 
motivated  by  the  desire  to  obtain  prop- 
erty; the  other  5  percent  were  felonious 
assaults,  including  rape  and  homicide. 

A  larger  percentage  of  this  year's  crime 
has  been  committed  by  persons  under 
twenty-one  than  was  the  crime  of  1937, 
if  the  ages  of  those  arrested  is  an  indica- 
tion. More  persons  twenty-one  years  old 
were  arrested  than  of  any  other  age. 

Out  of  the  Frying  Pan  • —  Discipline 
cells  will  take  the  place  of  lashings  in 
Tennessee  prisons,  according  to  recent 
announcement.  Though  the  rooms  of  sol- 
id concrete  will  have  windows  they  will 
let  in  little  or  no  natural  light.  Ventila- 
tion will  come  through  steel  doors.  An- 
other step  in  the  state's  "modernized" 
prison  program  is  the  substitution  of  blue 
cotton  pants  and  shirts  for  the  tradition- 
al prison  stripes. 

Citizen's  Study  — Bargaining  with  the 
people  is  the  modern  criminal's  method 
of  escaping  the  full  consequences  of  his 
crime.  This  is  at  least  true  in  New  York 
City  where  a  recent  survey  by  the  Citi- 
zen's Committee  on  the  Control  of  Crime 
[see  Survey  Midmonthly,  June  1937,  page 
192]  showed  that  only  one  out  of  every 
five  defendants  on  criminal  charges  act- 
ually comes  to  trial.  That  the  rest  plead 
guilty,  however,  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  defendants  realize  the  impos- 
sibility of  combating  the  cases  against 
them.  The  great  number  of  guilty  pleas 
are  made,  with  the  prosecution's  permis- 
sion, to  lesser  charges  than  those  in  the 
indictments.  In  the  four  largest  counties 
within  New  York  City,  less  than  29  per- 
cent of  the  persons  convicted  within  a 


year  were  convicted  of  the  offense  named 
in  their  indictments. 

Arrests  on  serious  charges  occur  in  the 
city  on  an  average  of  one  every  eleven 
minutes;  48,109  were  made  in  the  year 
studied  (June  1937-June  1938)  in  con- 
nection with  the  71,856  serious  offenses 
known  to  have  occurred.  Burglary  is  the 
most  profitable  crime  from  the  criminal's 
standpoint,  yielding  an  average  income 
of  $225  and  a  50-50  chance  of  escape. 

Self -Discipline — A  new  wrinkle  in  cou  rt 
procedure  was  recently  introduced  in  a 
Brooklyn  court  where  five  men  arrested 
on  vagrancy  charges  pronounced  their 
own  sentences.  Since  all  the  men  were 
unemployed,  the  magistrate  decided  they 
might  like  a  "nice  warm"  place  to  spend 
the  winter,  so  he  put  it  up  to  them  to  fix 
the  length  of  their  jail  terms.  Two  of 
the  men,  who  had  no  homes,  chose  sixty 
days.  The  other  three,  who  had  given  ad- 
dresses, chose  fifteen  days,  ten  days  and 
five  days. 

The  School  vs.  Delinquency — Par- 
tial blame  for  the  development  of  the  de- 
linquent student  is  laid  at  the  door  of 
the  schools,  in  a  recent  report  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Education.  To  prevent  the  positive  role 
played  by  the  school  in  the  making  of  a 
maladjusted  personality  the  report,  pre- 
pared by  a  joint  committee  on  maladjust- 
ment and  delinquency,  suggests  a  definite 
program  to  include  extension  of  the 
school  health  system,  a  technically  trained 
personnel  for  helping  the  child  avoid  fail- 
ure in  school  work,  greater  provision  for 
the  application  of  remedial  procedures, 
classes  for  the  handicapped  (particularly 
mentally  retarded  children  and  those  with 
speech  defects),  establishment  of  residen- 
tial camps  under  school  auspices.  Point- 
ing out  that  dull  children  can  learn,  the 
committee  emphasized  the  importance  of 
specialized  programs  for  the  retarded 
with  the  warning  that  school  activities 
must  correspond  to  the  child's  abilities. 

Seedlings — Juvenile  delinquency  cases 
coming  before  the  courts  in  1937  have 
reversed  the  general  downward  trend 
which  has  occurred  since  the  peak  year, 
1930,  according  to  the  reports  of  twenty- 
eight  courts  to  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bur- 
eau. The  bureau,  however,  discounts  this 
reversal  as  a  cause  for  pessimism  because 
of  the  many  non-significant  factors  that 
affect  the  court  reports.  One  of  these  is 
change  in  court  procedures;  another, 
change  in  policies  of  agencies  in  referring 
cases  to  the  courts. 

More  significant,  perhaps,  are  the  di- 
visions of  delinquency.  While  since  1930 
there  has  been  a  gradual  decrease  in  the 
number  of  white  children  brought  before 
the  courts,  there  has  been  a  gradual  in- 
crease in  cases  of  Negro  children.  In 
1937,  white  children's  cases  increased  10 
percent,  while  Negro  children's  increased 


15  percent.  In  the  same  year,  27  percer 
of  all  the  juvenile  delinquency  cases  dealt 
with  in  the  twenty-eight  reporting  courts 
were  those  of  Negro  children. 

In  a  sex  division,  boys  represent  the 
bulk — 85  percent — of  the  delinquency 
cases.  Their  number  increased  12  percent 
from  1936  to  1937  but  decreased  16  per- 
cent from  1930,  their  peak  year,  to  1937. 
Girls'  cases,  which  decreased  26  percent 
from  their  peak  year  of  1929  to  1937, 
showed  an  increase  in  the  latter  year  of 
7  percent  over  1936.  Half  the  boys'  cases 
involved  stealing;  one  fourth,  the  com- 
mission of  acts  of  carelessness  or  mischief. 
Most  of  the  girls'  cases — 66  percent — 
involved  running  away,  ungovernable 
conduct  or  sex  offenses. 

Birth   Control 

'TPHE  first  state  birth  control  organ- 
*•  ization  sponsored  by  Negroes  is  the 
West  Virginia  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  Council  which  completed  its 
formation  in  late  summer.  Prof.  E.  S. 
Jamison,  director  of  the  department  of 
health  and  physical  education  of  the 
West  Virginia  State  College,  is  the  chair- 
man. Members  of  the  board  include 
social  workers,  ministers,  educators,  doc- 
tors and  nurses.  The  new  council  will 
cooperate  with  the  West  Virginia  Ma- 
ternal Health  Federation  in  extending 
educational  work  among  Negroes  and 
furthering  the  organization  of  birth  con- 
trol clinics  for  Negro  mothers. 

No  Appeal — The  fight  of  the  Birth 
Control  League  of  Massachusetts  to 
maintain  mothers'  health  services  has 
taken  a  new  course  since  the  decision 
of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  which,  in 
mid-October,  dismissed  the  appeal  of 
four  workers  attached  to  the  North 
Shore  Mothers'  Health  Office,  Salem, 
from  a  decision  of  the  Massachusetts 
supreme  court  upholding  the  validity  of 
the  state's  rigid  law  banning  the  dis- 
tribution of  contraceptives.  The  law, 
enacted  in  1879,  provides  for  the  punish- 
ment of  any  person  who  "sells,  lends, 
gives  away,  exhibits  or  offers  to  sell" 
any  contraceptive  devices  or  drugs.  The 
case  on  which  the  Supreme  Court  has 
just  ruled  had  its  origin  last  year  in  the 
arrest  of  a  doctor,  nurse  and  two  social 
workers.  That  incident  was  followed  by 
a  raid  on  the  league's  office  in  Boston, 
the  arrest  of  Mrs.  Leslie  D.  Hawks- 
worth,  league  president,  and  Caroline 
Carter  Davis,  educational  director,  and 
the  seizure  of  a  supply  of  pamphlets  enti- 
tled, "To  the  Welfare  Workers  of  Massa- 
chusetts," which  gave  the  addresses  of  the 
league's  seven  offices  to  which  social 
workers  might  refer  clients  who,  for  rea- 
sons of  health,  needed  birth  control  in- 
formation. The  higher  court's  dismissal 
was  based  on  lack  of  jurisdiction. 

All  local  and  state  court  decisions  on 
all  the  cases  were  adverse  to  the  league 
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which  then  carried  the  Salem  cases  to  the 
highest  tribunal  on  the  ground  that  the 
old  state  law  "was  not  intended  to  apply 
to  prescriptions  by  duly  qualified  physi- 
n.iii>,  when  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion nt  life  or  health."  In  its  ruling  the 
state  supreme  court  noted  that  in  most 
places  it  is  accepted  modern  practice  for 
physicians  to  prescribe  contraceptives 
under  certain  conditions,  but  added  that 
the  1879  statute  was  plainly  valid  and 
all-inclusive  and  that  "relief  .  .  .  must 
be  sought  from  the  law-making  depart- 
ment and  not  from  the  judicial  depart- 
ment of  government." 

Latest  development  in  the  battle  is  a 
tightening  of  the  league's  aims  to  a  more 
specific  goal — that  of  allowing  "duly  qual- 
ified physicians  ...  to  provide  contracep- 
tive help  for  married  women  when  it  is 
a  question  of  their  health  or  life."  Mrs. 
Hawkins  and  Mrs.  Davis  have  with- 
drawn an  appeal  to  the  superior  court  so 
that  a  new  test  case  involving  such  an  is- 
sue might  be  introduced.  The  hope  is  that 
court  interpretation  of  the  1879  law 
might  be  more  liberal  toward  its  appli- 
cation to  "a  particular  doctor"  attending 
a  particular  "case  where  pregnancy  might 
mean  death  to  the  mother  or  death  or 
disease  to  the  child." 

Won  — Victory  smiled  toward  the  birth 
control  movement  in  a  recent  legal  bat- 
tle involving  the  U.  S.  Customs'  seizure 
two  years  ago  of  copies  of  the  magazine, 
Marriage  Hygiene,  published  in  India 
and  sent  to  a  college  professor,  American 
editor  of  the  publication.  In  its  decision, 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals  held  that  im- 
ported birth  control  books  and  pamphlets 
might  be  received  in  this  country  by  qual- 
ified persons  other  than  physicians  who 
"would  not  abuse  the  information."  The 
case  is  now  closed  as  the  time  allowed 
for  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  has  ex- 
pired. 


Hospitals 


"THE  largest  general  hospital  in  the 
world,  Chicago's  Cook  County,  has 
been  dropped  from  the  approved  list  of 
both  the  American  Medical  Association 
and  the  American  College  of  Surgeons. 
It  was  dropped  from  the  medicos'  list 
last  summer,  and  from  that  of  the  sur- 
geons' in  mid-October.  This  double  ac- 
tion followed  years  of  discussion  of  the 
hospital's  deficiencies  by  medical  and  civic 
groups.  Several  studies  and  surveys  have 
been  made  and  placed  on  file.  In  the  lat- 
est, a  study  made  in  1937  by  a  commit- 
tee of  hospital  superintendents  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Cook 
County,  dissatisfaction  again  crystallized 
into  definite  recommendations  for  im- 
provement, chief  of  them  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  trained  and  experienced  hospi- 
tal administrator. 

The  Cook  County  Board  has  offered 


the  position  of  warden,  as  it  is  called,  to 
several  men  of  high  professional  stand- 
ing, but  it  has  gone  begging  because  it 
otters  no  security  of  tenure.  The  state 
law  makes  the  post  an  appointive  office, 
renewable  each  year.  It  was  refused  on 
these  terms  last  July  by  Dr.  Benjamin 
W.  Black,  of  Oakland,  Calif.  Discour- 
aged by  Dr.  Black's  refusal,  the  board 
appointed  Brig.  Gen.  Manus  McClosky 
as  warden  of  the  hospital.  The  action  of 
the  doctors'  associations  followed. 

The  withdrawal  of  professional  ap- 
proval is  a  serious  blow  to  the  hospital, 
staffed  by  some  of  Chicago's  best  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  and  long  a  coveted 
training  ground  for  promising  interns. 
Members  of  the  county  board  and  doc- 
tors from  the  hospital  staff  have  risen 
hotly  to  its  defense.  But  the  AMA  and 
AC  of  S  have  refused  to  reopen  the  issue 
until  a  well  qualified  medical  adminis- 
trator or,  at  very  least,  a  full  time  medi- 
cal assistant  to  General  McClosky  is 
appointed.  Experts  disagree  as  to  the 
means  by  which  the  position  might  be 
made  attractive  to  a  qualified  man.  Some 
people  hold  that  a  state  constitutional 
amendment  would  be  necessary;  others 
that  the  post  of  warden  could  be  brought 
under  civil  service  without  such  an 
amendment. 

Council — "Both  private  and  governmen- 
tal interests"  are  represented  in  the  new 
Hospital  Council  of  Greater  New  York. 
Formed  to  coordinate  the  hospital  and 
health  facilities  in  the  city  with  the  ob- 
ject of  improving  service,  the  council  sup- 
ersedes the  mayor's  Hospital  Council  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  and  is  the  result 
of  recommendations  growing  out  of  a  re- 
cent city-wide  hospital  survey.  Although 
it  will  act  as  an  independent  community 
agency  its  membership  of  seventeen  agen- 
cies includes  the  City  of  New  York. 

Going  Up — Construction  on  the  $2  mil- 
lion cancer  hospital,  training  and  research 
center  to  be  built  in  New  Jersey  by  the 
Curie  Institute  will  begin  in  1939.  .  .  . 
The  cornerstone  for  a  new  $1,500,000 
building  for  the  New  York  Medical  Col- 
lege and  Flower  Hospital  was  recently 
laid  in  New  York  City.  .  .  .  PWA  funds 
will  build  a  new  $600,000  tuberculosis 
unit  at  Freedman's  Hospital  in  Wash- 
ington. The  unit  will  not  only  provide 
necessary  facilities  for  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  the  disease  but  also  will  af- 
ford experience  to  interns  in  a  hospital 
which  graduates  about  50  percent  of  the 
country's  Negro  physicians. 

Supply — The  South's  economic  position 
is  reflected  in  a  report  of  the  U.  S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  which  shows  it  to  have 
less  hospital  facilities  in  relation  to  pop- 
ulation than  any  other  area.  Most  favor- 
able are  the  facilities  of  those  states  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  areas 
and  on  the  middle  Atlantic  seaboard.  Al- 


together there  are  4841  registered  gener- 
al and  special  hospitals  in  the  United 
States,  representing  a  total  capacity  of 
451,000  beds.  Half  the  hospitals  have  less 
than  fifty  beds  each.  Largest  in  average 
size  are  the  mental  hospitals,  the  597  in 
the  United  States  having  over  a  million 
beds,  but  often  operating  beyond  rated 
capacity. 

According  to  a  compilation  of  the  Na- 
tional Tuberculosis  Association  there  are 
92,786  beds  in  749  institutions  for  tuber- 
culous patients  in  the  United  States  and 
its  territories,  representing  an  increase  of 
5869  beds  since  1934.  In  continental  Uni- 
ted States  there  are  78  federal,  399  state, 
county  and  municipal,  71  private  and  184 
semi-private  institutions  housing  the  tu- 
berculous. 

Who  Pays — Ten  years  have  reversed 
the  percentages  of  public  and  private 
money  financing  hospital  buildings  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  study.  In  1927,  over  71 
percent  of  the  $134  million  spent  on  con- 
struction went  from  private  resources  to 
voluntary  hospitals.  Today,  the  govern- 
ment furnishes  three  fourths  of  the  money 
going  into  hospital  buildings. 

Insurance— Latest  figures  show  two  and 
a  quarter  million  persons  enrolled  in  hos- 
pital care  insurance  plans  throughout  the 
country,  an  increase  of  nearly  a  million 
enrollees  in  less  than  a  year.  Largest 
plan  is  New  York  City's  with  a  member- 
ship just  past  a  million;  next  is  Minne- 
sota's with  some  209,000.  Ten  new  plans 
are  awaiting  the  approval  of  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  Association. 

To  Read— Pictographs  at  their  best  ap- 
pear in  "You  and  Your  Hospitals,"  a 
fifty-nine-page  booklet  recently  published 
by  the  United  Hospital  Fund  of  New 
York,  370  Lexington  Avenue.  Facts  about 
the  voluntary  and  municipal  hospitals 
found  in  a  recent  survey  sponsored  by  the 
United  Hospital  Fund  are  here  presented 
in  first-reader  simplicity.  Statistical  com- 
parisons show  the  need  of  expansion  of 
out-patient  departments,  medical  social 
services,  ward  facilities,  prepayment  plans ; 
the  economic  waste  in  unused  private 
rooms.  Coordinated  planning  is  recom- 
mended to  save  the  voluntary  hospital 
system  from  being  supplanted  by  govern- 
ment owned  facilities. 

The  Public's  Health 

TXT" II I LE  national  plans  for  a  wide- 
spread health  program  seem  dead- 
locked by  disagreement  between  its  pro- 
ponents and  organized  medicine,  empha- 
sized by  reiterated  convictions  in  a  recent 
closed  session  of  the  President's  Interde- 
partmental Committee  and  a  committee 
of  the  AMA,  interest  in  medical  care 
plans  grows  apace  within  the  states.  In 
Massachusetts,  a  four-point  program  is 
recommended  by  the  New  England  Jour- 
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nal  of  Medicine.  The  suggestion  includes 
the  establishment  in  each  community  of 
a  well  equipped  and  staffed  hospital,  a 
hospital  insurance  service,  a  medical  care 
insurance  service,  and  a  health  service 
council  to  coordinate  a  medical  program 
for  the  indigent. 

The  services  of  a  bureau  of  medical  eco- 
nomics, established  by  the  Oregon  State 
Medical  Society,  are  available  to  the 
state's  local  medical  societies  for  help  in 
developing  plans  for  medical  care  of  low 
income  and  industrial  groups.  At  the  re- 
quest of  any  society,  bureau  representa- 
tives and  legal  counsel  will  be  sent  to 
make  a  local  survey  and  offer  advice.  De- 
veloped plans  must  be  submitted  to  the 
council  of  the  State  Medical  Society.  The 
bureau  is  also  helping  the  Oregon  Asso- 
ciation of  Hospitals  in  developing  a  hos- 
pital insurance  plan. 

New — An  obstetrical  consultant  service 
has  been  set  up  by  the  bureau  of  mater- 
nal and  child  health,  Michigan  State  De- 
partment of  Health,  to  cooperate  with 
the  county  maternal  health  committees 
and  the  district  medical  societies.  Head 
of  the  new  service,  available  to  all  physi- 
cians, is  Dr.  Clair  Folsome,  instructor  in 
obstetrics  and  gynecology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan. 

Group  Medicine — News  of  the  grow- 
ing fleet  of  medical  cooperatives  [see  Sur- 
vey Midmonthly,  October  1938,  page 
325]  includes  the  launching  of  a  new 
health  group  in  Superior,  Wis.,  with  the 
"bon  voyage"  of  the  local  medical  society. 
Piloting  the  venture  is  a  committee  com- 
posed of  medical  association  and  lay  rep- 
resentatives. .  .  .  The  Wage  Earners 
Health  Association  in  St.  Louis  braves  a 
threatening  financial  cloud  by  suggesting 
two  proposals  for  increased  dues  for  the 
consideration  of  its  members:  first,  a  50 
cent  blanket  rise;  second,  extra  charges 
for  operations,  deliveries,  home  and  hos- 
pital calls,  infant  care. 

A  Chance  to  Live— A  recognized  gap 
in  the  nation-wide  anti-tuberculosis 
program  is  the  lack  of  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities for  the  arrested  case.  Discharged 
from  the  sanatorium  with  instructions  to 
get  a  light,  outdoor  job  which  he  discov- 
ers to  be  non-existent,  the  patient  too 
often  drifts  back  into  the  industrial  world 
for  a  short  period  before  being  returned 
to  the  sanatorium  in  a  relapsed  state. 
Notable  as  an  attempt  to  fill  this  gap  is 
the  work  of  the  Committee  for  the  Care 
of  the  Jewish  Tuberculous,  in  New 
York.  A  review  of  the  committee's  first 
twenty-three  years  (1913-1936)  recently 
has  been  released  in  sixty-five  pages  en- 
titled "Life  and  a  Living"  which  show 
the  encouraging  results  that  can  be  ob- 
tained from  a  concentrated  rehabilitation 
program.  The  work  of  the  committee, 
like  the  booklet,  has  been  divided  into 
two  parts,  though  the  second  is  merely  a 


phase  of  the  first.  Naturally,  the  "cure" 
comes  first,  which  includes  arranging  for 
the  proper  care  of  a  patient  either  in  a 
sanatorium  or,  in  special  instances,  at 
home,  with  social  service  offered  to  his 
family,  where  indicated,  so  that  his  cure 
will  not  be  retarded  by  worry.  The  latter 
is  carried  on  into  the  "after-care"  pro- 
gram, where  an  important  part  is  played 
by  the  Altro  Work  Shops,  a  garment  fac- 
tory created  to  provide  employment  un- 
der ideal  conditions  for  patients  dis- 
charged from  sanatoria.  In  this  factory 
time  clocks  are  used  to  keep  an  employe 
from  overworking,  and  hours  are  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  workers'  physi- 
cal condition.  Neverthless,  the  factory  is 
run  on  a  business  basis,  wages  (at  the 
highest  prevailing  rate)  being  paid  ac- 
cording to  the  work  done.  Discharge 
comes  when  a  patient  is  found  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  be  fully  self-supporting.  It 
would  be  interesting,  if  it  were  possible, 
to  compare  the  statistics  which  show  that 
49  percent  of  the  patients  are  well  and 
working  ten  to  twenty  years  after  leav- 
ing the  factory  to  statistics  concerning 
discharges  from  sanatoria  that  offer  no 
follow-up  care. 

Negro  Health — Negro  physicians  and 
dentists  have  recently  organized  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institute  for  Negro  Health  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Dr.  Frederick  M. 
Hopkins  of  Philadelphia.  The  institute 
will  cooperate  with  public  health  depart- 
ments in  sponsoring  projects  to  induce 
health  habits  in  Negro  children  and  in 
spreading  health  information  among  Ne- 
groes. It  also  proposes  to  interpret  the 
aims  of  the  Negro  physicians  and  den- 
tists throughout  the  state. 

Worth  a  Pound  of  Cure— A  grant  of 
$84,000  from  the  Commonwealth  Fund 
will  be  used  to  develop  a  new  department 
of  preventive  medicine  at  the  New  York 
University  College  of  Medicine  to  cover 
a  four-year  curriculum.  New  York  City's 
Lower  East  Side  Health  Center  will  be 
used  for  teaching  and  research.  Purpose 
of  the  department,  proposed  fifteen  years 
ago  by  a  faculty  committee,  is  "to  stimu- 
late the  interest  of  the  entire  faculty  in 
the  preventive  aspect  of  medicine  ...  so 
that  every  student  .  .  .  would  have  an  at- 
titude favorable  to  appreciation  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  modern  public  health 
movement." 

Against  Cancer— State  and  PWA 
have  matched  funds  to  produce  the  $900,- 
000  Ellis  Fischel  Cancer  Hospital  for 
Indigents  now  under  construction  in  Co- 
lumbia, Mo.  The  eight-story  building  will 
have  a  capacity  of  eighty-three  beds.  .  .  . 
Georgia,  receiving  an  average  of  seven 
applications  per  day  for  state  aid  in  can- 
cer treatment,  now  has  ten  state-aided 
cancer  treatment  centers.  .  .  .  Though  the 
cancer  deathrate  in  Massachusetts  has 
doubled  since  1900  a  recent  statistical 


study  shows  that  the  increases  in  those 
cities  which  have  state-aided  cancer  clin- 
ics were  smaller  than  in  the  state  as  a 
whole.  .  .  .  The  National  Advisory  Can- 
cer Council,  created  by  the  Cancer  Act 
[see  Survey  Midmonthly,  August  1937, 
page  260]  has  so  far  approved  sixteen 
applications  for  grants-in-aid  for  re- 
search, totaling  $125,000. 

In  Print — Los  Angeles  County  Health 
Report,  a  clearly  written  137-page  report 
of  the  functioning  of  a  county  health  de- 
partment in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
1938,  is  a  bright  example  of  the  possi- 
bility of  producing  such  material  in  a 
readable  manner.  Vivid  photographs  and 
generously  distributed  pictographs  help 
keep  down  the  weight.  .  .  .  Maternal 
Mortality  by  Place  of  Residence:  U.  S. 
1935,  Volume  5,  Number  50  of  Vital  Sta- 
tistics— Special  Reports,  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Census,  Washington.  Com- 
piled by  a  WPA  project,  the  report  enu- 
merates by  counties  and  states  all  deaths 
from  puerperal  causes,  showing  another 
angle  of  the  South  as  the  nation's  number 
one  problem. 

Just  what  its  name  implies,  "Health 
Insurance:  A  Brief  Study  Guide,"  has 
been  prepared  by  the  American  Nurses 
Association  and  the  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Public  Health  Nursing.  Price  10 
cents  from  either  organization,  50  West 
50  Street,  New  York. 

Professional 

^TRAINING  on  the  job  is  part  of  the 
educational  program  for  staff  nurses 
of  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health.  Teaching  laboratories  at  two  of 
the  department's  health  centers  provide 
opportunities  for  observation  and  discus- 
sion, and  the  testing  of  practices  and  pro- 
cedures. The  educational  project,  made 
possible  through  social  security  funds, 
embraces  programs  for  regular  staff 
nurses,  for  newly  appointed  nurses,  and 
for  new  supervisors.  One  of  its  main  pur- 
poses is  to  help  develop  the  nurse's  ability 
to  carry  out  her  teaching  role  among  the 
families  she  serves. 

In  Chicago,  public  health  and  social 
problems  are  the  topics  under  discussion 
in  three  groups  of  lectures  for  graduate 
nurses,  sponsored  by  the  Tuberculosis  In- 
stitute of  Chicago  and  Cook  County  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  Grant  Hospital. 

Concerning  Motherhood— Cleveland 
will  be  the  scene  next  year  of  the  first 
congress  in  this  country  called  for  the 
consideration  of  problems  associated  with 
childbirth.  Sponsored  by  the  American 
Committee  on  Maternal  Welfare,  Inc., 
the  meeting,  September  11-15,  will  be 
called  the  American  Congress  on  Ob- 
stetrics and  Gynecology.  The  membership 
of  the  committee  includes  the  American 
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Public  Health  Association,  the  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau,  and  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  as  well  as  hospital,  nurses' 
and  physicians'  associations. 

The  National  Council  for  Mothers 
and  Babies,  recently  evolved  from  the 
meetings  of  a  group  of  people  called  to- 
gether in  Washington  by  Katharine  F. 
Lenroot,  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau,  includes  representatives  of  fifty- 
eight  national  organizations.  Purpose  is 
to  build  up  enlightened  public  opinion 
regarding  public  health  measures  for 
mothers  and  babies  throughout  the  na- 
tion ;  method  involves  two  national  meet- 
ings a  year,  two  conferences  in  each  state. 

Demand — Employment  of  public  health 
nurses  rose  7J4  percent  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1938  over  1937  according  to 
figures  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice and  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau. 
Must  of  the  1615  new  nurses  were  added 
to  the  staffs  of  local  agencies. 

Employers  and  Employes — Per- 
sonnel practices  and  policies  of  six  Jew- 
ish case  work  agencies,  affiliated  with  the 
New  York  Federation  of  Jewish  Chari- 
ties, are  being  surveyed  by  the  Council 
of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare 
Funds.  In  the  agencies  under  study,  pro- 
fessional workers  are  placed  on  a  three 
to  six  months  probationary  period  before 
receiving  permanent  employment.  .  .  . 
Strikes  of  government  employes  were 
outlawed  by  the  State,  County  and  Muni- 
cipal Workers  of  America,  CIO,  at  the 
recent  New  York  State  convention.  The 
union,  which  represents  many  public  wel- 
fare workers,  aims  to  achieve  its  princi- 
ples, including  the  forty-hour  week, 
through  the  milder  methods  of  "negoti- 
ation, legislation  and  education." 

Conference  Action — The  Georgia 
Conference  on  Social  Work  has  opened 
headquarters  in  Atlanta  to  further  its 
campaign  for  a  civil  service  system 
throughout  state,  county  and  city  govern- 
ments. The  conference,  of  which  Fred  T. 
Athearn  of  the  Atlanta  Travelers  Aid 
Society  is  president,  also  is  promoting  ac- 
tively the  further  strengthening  of  adop- 
tion laws  and  more  adequate  provision 
for  general  assistance  for  persons  who 
miss  the  categories.  .  .  .  The  Indiana 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  at  its  recent 
meeting  in  Indianapolis,  adopted  an  ex- 
pansion program  which  includes  the 
establishment  of  regional  conferences  and 
the  employment  of  a  full  time,  paid  sec- 
retary, both  by  the  end  of  next  year.  The 
Indianapolis  meeting  made  an  attendance 
record  of  1070  with  all  of  the  states' 
ninety-two  counties  represented.  Nearly 
700  persons  were  registered  in  the  two- 
day  study  sections.  Allen  Bloom,  secretary 
of  the  Indianapolis  Jewish  Community 
Center  Association,  was  elected  president, 
succeeding  Emma  Puschner.  ...  At  its 
recent  biennial  convention,  the  United 


Lutheran  Church  in  America  approved  a 
i  institution  for  a  new  agency,  the  Board 
of  Social  Missions,  in  which  will  be  com- 
bined the  work  of  the  Inner  Mission 
Board  through  which  most  of  the  church's 
social  welfare  activities  have  operated, 
the  committee  on  moral  and  social  wel- 
fare and  the  committee  on  evangelism. 

Schools— The  Graduate  School  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Administration  at  Louisiana 
State  University,  now  in  its  second  year, 
has  an  enrollment  of  forty-three  students, 
representing  all  sections  of  Louisiana  and 
a  part  of  Mississippi.  The  school  gives 
special  attention  to  health  and  welfare 
problems  in  the  rural  field.  Six  full  time 
faculty  members,  two  part  time  lecturers, 
one  from  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  and  the  other  from  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  and  five  professors 
from  other  departments  in  the  university 
constitute  the  teaching  staff.  Four  train- 
ing centers  are  used  for  field  work.  All 
students  who  finished  the  first  year's 
work  last  spring  were  placed  immediate- 
ly. One  is  a  federal  probation  officer,  two 
are  connected  with  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  and  the  others  are  asso- 
ciated with  local  and  state  departments 
of  public  welfare.  .  .  .  Self-examination 
is  under  way  at  the  Graduate  School  for 
Jewish  Social  Work,  cocking  a  critical 
eye  at  its  curriculum  to  determine  the 
need  for  changes  caused  by  changing  con- 
ditions. The  school  now  has  no  first  year 
class,  no  new  students  having  been  ad- 
mitted in  the  fall. 

Fellowship — Opportunity  awaits  a 
young  woman  less  than  five  years  out  of 
college  in  the  form  of  a  $1400  public  ser- 
vice fellowship  for  a  year  of  graduate 
study  in  history,  economics,  government 
and  social  science.  March  1  is  the  dead- 
line for  applications  for  the  fellowship, 
established  by  the  Women's  Organiza- 
tion for  National  Prohibition  Reform 
and  awarded  annually  by  the  faculty  of 
Barnard  College  to  a  college  graduate 
who  shows  promise  of  usefulness  in  pub- 
lic service.  Studies  may  be  pursued  in  any 
approved  college.  Address  inquiries  to 
the  Public  Service  Fellowship  Commit- 
tee, Barnard  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York. 

Nursing  Experiment — First  experi- 
ment in  an  integrated  community  nurs- 
ing service  to  be  tried  in  this  country  is 
in  operation  in  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.  There, 
any  person  or  family  in  need  of  a  public 
health  nurse,  a  private  duty  nurse,  an 
hourly  nurse  or  an  institutional  nurse 
makes  application  through  a  central  office. 
Working  in  close  connection  with  the  lo- 
cal hospital,  the  service  is  backed  by  a  citi- 
zens'committee  including  laymen,  doctors 
and  nurses.  The  experiment  was  instiga- 
ted by  a  joint  committee  on  community 
nursing  service  set  up  by  the  American 


Nurses'  Association,  the  National  League 
of  Nursing  Education  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing. 

Through  the  Mill— The  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, reports  that  last  May  about  1100 
students  in  154  colleges  and  universities 
applied  for  enrollment  in  the  entering 
class.  Of  these,  113  from  thirty-nine  dif- 
ferent colleges  were  accepted.  The  sur- 
vival rates  are  indicated  by  the  second 
year  enrollment,  104;  third  year,  97; 
fourth  year,  91. 

People  and  Things 

TTHEIR  first  quarter  of  a  century  of 
service  at  the  New  York  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
completed,  Bailey  B.  Burritt,  general  di- 
rector, and  William  H.  Matthews,  direc- 
tor of  the  department  of  family  welfare, 
were  honored  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
association's  board  and  presented  with 
silver  gifts  to  commemorate  their  ser- 
vices. Said  Mr.  Burritt:  "More  than  any- 
thing else  in  my  twenty-five  years  with 
the  AICP,  I  have  been  impressed  by  the 
increasing  social-mindedness  on  the  part 
of  the  average  citizen  of  New  York 
City."  Said  Mr.  Matthews:  "I  start  an- 
other twenty-five  years  of  service  with 
the  firm  conviction  that  we  need  not  wor- 
ry about  the  'moral  fiber'  of  those  on  re- 
lief." 

State  Divisions — First  director  of  the 
Indiana  State  Welfare  Department's  di- 
vision of  medical  care  is  Dr.  George  C. 
Stevens,  psychiatrist  for  the  department's 
division  of  correction.  Under  the  super- 
vision of  the  new  division  are  five  state 
mental  hospitals,  two  institutions  for  the 
feebleminded,  a  colony  for  epileptics,  a 
soldiers'  home,  and  a  sanatorium.  .  .  . 
The  Ohio  State  Welfare  Department's 
newly  created  division  of  mental  diseases 
has  as  its  commissioner  Dr.  Jesse  F.  Bate- 
man,  superintendent  of  the  Columbus 
State  Hospital. 

In  Massachusetts  the  legislature  has 
changed  the  name  of  the  Department  of 
Mental  Disease  to  the  Department  of 
Mental  Health.  In  the  same  law  the 
legislative  body  abolished  the  old  unpaid 
board  of  associate  commissioners,  plac- 
ing in  its  stead  an  assistant  commissioner 
at  the  disposal  of  the  commissioner. 
Heading  the  reorganized  department  is 
Dr.  Clifton  T.  Perkins. 

Broadened  Horizons — Art  through 
touch  is  now  available  to  the  blind  of 
San  Francisco  where  the  De  Young  Me- 
morial Museum  has  organized  an  ex- 
hibit especially  arranged  for  the  sightless. 
Articles  placed  on  tables  or  low  shelves 
are  tabbed  with  descriptions  in  braille 
and  include  varied  collections,  ranging 
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from  African  instruments  and  ancient 
pottery  to  sculptured  masterpieces.  The 
display  has  a  triple  interest  for  its  visi- 
tors: industrial  or  craft,  historical  and 
aesthetic.  It  was  arranged  under  the  di- 
rection of  Eltha  Wulff,  educational  direc- 
tor of  the  museum,  and  Mrs.  John  Wai- 
lacker,  chairman  of  braille  for  the  San 
Mateo  County  chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross. 

Literary  blind  children  are  again  com- 
peting in  an  annual  world-wide  short 
story  contest  for  blind  boys  and  girls  con- 
ducted by  the  Searchlight,  a  children's 
braille  magazine  edited  and  printed  by 
the  sightless  at  the  Lighthouse  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind.  The 
winner  of  the  contest,  which  closes  Feb- 
ruary 1,  will  receive  a  cash  prize  donated 
by  Thomas  S.  McLane,  treasurer  of  the 
association.  The  Searchlight's  ten  yearly 
issues  are  distributed  free  to  blind  chil- 
dren throughout  the  world. 

Presidents  — Dr.  Fred  G.  Carter  of 
Christ  Hospital,  Cincinnati,  has  been  elect- 
ed president  of  the  American  Hospital 
Association  to  take  the  place  of  the  re- 
tiring president,  Dr.  Harvey  Agnew  of 
the  Canadian  Hospital  Council. . .  .  New 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  is  Leon  Abbott, 
commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Wel- 
fare, Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The  1939  meeting 
will  be  in  Rochester. 

Public  Service — Lucille  M.  Smith, 
former  director  of  the  medical  service  of 
the  Chicago  Relief  Administration  has 
gone  to  Washington  as  technical  adviser 
in  the  bureau  of  public  assistance  of  the 
Social  Security  Board.  Mrs.  Smith  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  development 
of  a  public  medical  relief  program  in 
Chicago  and  was  notably  successful  in 
winning  for  it  the  confidence  and  cooper- 
ation of  the  medical  and  dental  profes- 
sions and  public  and  private  health  agen- 
cies. In  her  new  position,  she  will  advise 
with  state  authorities  on  their  medical 
programs  for  people  benefited  under  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  will  act  as  a 
medical  liaison  officer  between  the  Social 
Security  Board,  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  and  the  Children's 
Bureau. 

Seldon  C.  Menefee  has  deserted  the 
academic  shades  of  the  department  of  so- 
ciology at  the  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle,  for  social  research  with  WPA, 
his  particular  job  being  associate  analyst 
in  the  urban  section  of  the  division  of  so- 
cial research.  Professor  Menefee  is  an 
occasional  and  always  valued  contributor 
to  Survey  Midmonthly,  his  most  recent 
article  [September  1937]  having  been  an 
analysis  and  discussion  of  the  American 
standard  of  living  as  shown  by  certain 
WPA  studies. 

Milton  O.  Loysen  is  the  newly  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  division  of  placement 


and  unemployment  insurance  in  the  New 
York  State  Labor  Department.  He  suc- 
ceeds Paul  Sifton  now  in  Washington  as 
deputy  administrator  of  the  wages  and 
hours  division.  For  the  past  seven  years, 
Mr.  Loysen  has  been  special  deputy  su- 
perintendent of  insurance  in  the  state  ser- 
vice. At  thirty-six  he  steps  into  a  $10,000 
job  with  some  5000  workers  under  his 
direction. 

Nurses  All — First  nurse  ever  to  hold 
a  position  on  the  Wisconsin  State  Board 
of  Health  is  Amalia  Olson  Baird,  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  for  a  seven-year 
period  of  service.  Mrs.  Baird  represented 
the  Wisconsin  State  Nurse's  Association 
on  the  Wisconsin  Bureau  of  Nursing  Ed- 
ucation. .  .  .  Ida  F.  Butler  has  resigned 
as  director  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
Nursing  Service,  recently  merged  with  the 
Red  Cross  Public  Health  Nursing  and 
Home  Hygiene  Service.  [See  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  November  1938,  page  360.]  Miss 
Butler,  who  has  been  with  the  Red  Cross 
since  1918,  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  American  Nurses  Associa- 
tion. . . .  Formerly  superintendent  of  nurses 
at  McKinley  Memorial  Hospital,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  Thelma  Ryan  has  become  di- 
rector of  the  school  of  nursing  at  the  Mil- 
lard  Fillmore  Hospital,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
.  .  .  Temple  University  Hospital  has  a 
new  director  of  nursing,  E.  Louise  Grant, 
former  director  of  the  school  of  nursing 
and  nursing  service  at  the  Allentown 
(Pa.)  General  Hospital.  .  .  .  Janet  Def- 
andorf,  recently  educational  director  of 
nurses  at  the  Central  Dispensary  and 
Emergency  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C., 
succeeds  Priscilla  T.  Hall  as  superinten- 
dent of  nurses  at  the  Paterson  General 
Hospital,  Paterson,  N.  J.  Miss  Hall  is 
now  superintendent  of  the  school  of  nurs- 
ing at  the  Starling-Loving  Hospital,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Around  the  Agencies — No  Gorgon, 
the  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Family  Service  So- 
ciety can,  however,  produce  two  case  work- 
ers for  one  lost.  Gone:  Phyllis  Moulton 
to  the  Catholic  Charities  of  Brooklyn  to 
train  students  of  the  Fordham  Univer- 
sity School  of  Social  Work.  Come:  Helen 
M.  Gossett,  formerly  psychiatric  social 
worker  at  the  Northern  New  Jersey 
Mental  Hygiene  Clinics,  and  Florence  L. 
Stevens  from  the  Family  Service  Society, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  .  .  .  Recent  newcomer  to 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  Travelers'  Aid 
Society  is  Helen  B.  Laughlin  who  a  year 
or  so  ago,  while  with  the  Mother's  As- 
sistance Fund,  Philadelphia,  contributed 
to  Survey  Midmonthly  a  lively  and  much 
quoted  article,  "Morals  and  Mothers."  . . . 
From  Holyoke,  Mass.,  where  she  has 
been  director  of  social  service  in  the  Holy- 
oke Hospital,  Mary  H.  Roberts  has  gone 
to  Orange,  N.  J.  to  become  director  of 
the  social  service  and  admitting  depart- 
ments of  the  Orange  Memorial  Hospital. 
.  .  .  New  Italian  secretary  of  the  Inter- 


national Institute  of  the  YWCA  in 
Brooklyn  is  Rosina  Martella,  formerly 
assistant  director  of  the  Federal  Hill 
House,  Providence,  R.  I.  .  .  .  Resigning 
as  executive  of  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Louis  Serene 
has  gone  to  the  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies in  Winnipeg,  Canada,  to  fill  a  similar 
executive  position. 

Deaths 

ELLA  PHILLIPS  CRANDALL,  pioneer  in  the 
development  of  the  public  health  nursing 
movement  and  first  executive  secretary 
of  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nursing.  At  the  time  of  her 
death,  Miss  Crandall  was  the  director  of 
the  Payne  Fund,  New  York,  organized 
for  the  study  of  literature  and  other  ed- 
ucational influences  on  the  lives  of  young 
children. 

FRANK  MILLER,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Georgia  State  Conference  on  Social 
Work,  from  1928  to  1935  director  of  the 
Atlanta  Community  Chest  and  for  a  time 
director  of  the  Fulton  County  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare. 

WILLIAM  F.  JOHNSON,  for  twenty-four 
years  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  of  New  York,  from 
which  he  retired  last  January.  Mr.  John- 
son's outstanding  service  was  in  the  trans- 
formation of  the  society's  industrial 
schools,  established  in  the  early  days  to 
supplement  the  public  school  system,  into 
modern  health,  recreation  and  service 
centers. 

CALVIN  DERRICK,  suddenly,  at  the  New 
Jersey  State  Home  for  Boys  of  which  he 
had  been  superintendent  for  eleven  years. 
Mr.  Derrick  was  an  associate  of  the  late 
Thomas  Mott  Osborne  when  the  latter 
was  warden  of  Sing  Sing  Prison,  New 
York,  in  1916.  He  later  was  identified 
with  various  correctional  institutions  on 
all  of  which  he  left  the  impress  of  his 
progressive  philosophy  and  methods.  He 
was  a  past  president  of  the  American  j 
Prison  Association. 

HENRY  BENTLEY  of  Cincinnati,  an  occa-j 
sional  and  always  valued  contributor  toj 
Survey  Midmonthly  and  Survey  Graphic, 
a  leader  in  the  National  Municipal  League 
and  the  National  Proportional  Represen- 
tation League  and  a  moving  spirit  in  the 
well    known    Cincinnati    Charter    Com- 
mittee. 

THE  REV.  WILLIAM  MEEGAN,  at  the  age 
of  forty-three,  director  of  the  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  Catholic  Charities,  and  active  in 
the  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Charities.  Father  Meegan  was  deeply 
concerned  with  education  for  social  work 
and  served  as  adviser  and  consultant  to 
the  University  of  Buffalo  School  of  So- 
cial Work  and  to  the  Catholic  University ' 
School  of  Social  Work  in  Washington,  j 
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The  Challenge  of  Facts 

WORK  ACCIDENTS  TO  MINORS  IN  ILLI- 
N<  >!.-..  by  Earl  E.  Klein.  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press.  256  pp.  Price  »1  postpaid  of 
Survey  Uijmonlkly. 

IT  is  obvious  that  a  university  cannot 
lobby.  But  a  university  can  unearth  and 
assemble  the  factual  data  essential  to  a 
successful  legislative  campaign  and  sug- 
gest what  form  legislation  should  take. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  School  of  So- 
cial Service  Administration  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  has  done  in  "Work 
Accidents  to  Minors  in  Illinois."  Work- 
ing under  the  general  supervision  of  Grace 
Abbott  and  with  assistance  from  the  staff 
of  the  school  and  students  on  NYA  schol- 
arships, Dr.  Klein  has  made  a  compre- 
hensive analysis  of  industrial  accidents  to 
minors  under  eighteen  in  Illinois.  Based 
on  factual  data  from  1233  industrial  ac- 
cident records,  supplemented  by  home  in- 
terviews with  530  of  the  injured  young 
people,  information  is  presented  as  to  the 
causes,  nature  and  extent  of  injuries,  the 
amount  of  compensation  received  and  how 
it  was  spent,  and  the  social  and  economic 
effects  of  the  injuries  upon  the  minors 
themselves. 

Dr.  Klein  set  out  "to  determine  wheth- 
er the  working  children  and  young  people 
were  adequately  protected  by  the  law  and 
administrative  procedure  adopted  for  its 
enforcement."  The  answer  is  an  emphatic 
"No."  Hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  under 
eighteen    are    injured    each    year,    often 
needlessly,    many    of    them    permanently 
handicapped  for  work.  Ignorant  of  their 
rights  under  the  compensation  law,  some- 
times at  the  mercy  of  unscrupulous  em- 
ployers,   they    compromise    their    settle- 
ments for  less  than  is  due; and  are  forced, 
many  of  them,  to  use  large  portions  of 
their  compensation  money  for  medical  care 
and   attorneys'  fees.  With  no  advice  or 
counsel  in  planning  their  future,  they  frit- 
ter their  money  away  and  are  left  grop- 
ing for  some  way  to  regain  self-support. 
Dr.  Klein  offers  definite  legislative  rec- 
ommendations. He  urges  that  the  mini- 
mum  age   for  employment   be   raised  to 
sixteen  and  for  hazardous  occupations  to 
eighteen,  with  an  eight-hour  day,  forty- 
hour   week    for   minors   under   eighteen. 
Other  proposals  are:  changes  in  the  com- 
pensation law  extending  coverage  to  agri- 
cultural  employment   and   street   trades; 
raising  the  basic  rate  for  compensation; 
providing   awards    for   types   of   injuries 
not  now  covered  (such  as  the  partial  loss 
of  hearing) ;  adoption  of  a  medical  panel 
system ;  limitation  of  attorneys'  fees,  and 
authorizing  the  industrial  commission  to 
place  compensation  in  trust  and  appoint 
guardians   in  cases   involving  awards   to 
minors  of  more  than  $250. 
A  legislative  job  has  been  cut  out  for 


the  social  workers  of  Chicago.  If  they 
are  true  to  their  tradition,  the  Illinois 
legislature  will  be  confronted  this  winter 
with  concrete  bills  embodying  Dr.  Klein's 
suggestions  and  with  a  powerful  lobby  for 
their  support. 

GERTRUDE  FOLKS  ZIMAND 
National  Child  Labor  Committee 

For  Orientation 

MANUAL  OF  PSYCHIATRY  AND  MENTAL 
HYGIENE,  by  Aaron  J.  Rosanoff,  M.D.  Wiley. 
1091  pp.  Price  $7.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Mid- 
monthly. 

A  FTER  eleven  years,  the  seventh  edi- 
tion of  Dr.  Rosanoff's  excellent  man- 
ual appears.  Rewritten  and  enlarged,  re- 
organized in  thought,  it  represents  per- 
sonal thinking  and  selective  compilation 
of  data  relating  to  human  inadequacy  and 
maladjustment. 

The  author  offers  the  broad  back- 
ground essential  for  proper  orientation, 
and  then  sets  forth  principles  relating  to 
diagnosis  and  prognosis  and  outlines 
modes  of  procedure  for  therapeusis  and 
prophylaxis.  He  has  successfully  incor- 
porated the  scientific  data  derived  dur- 
ing the  past  decade  from  psychology,  biol- 
ogy and  allied  fields  into  the  findings  of 
growing  psychiatric  experience. 

While  written  primarily  for  students 
in  the  psychiatric  field,  Dr.  Rosanoff's 
volume  is  a  useful  reference  for  social 
workers.  He  has  elaborated  the  prob- 
lems of  chaotic  sexuality,  a  term  he  sub- 
stitutes for  the  concept  of  schizophrenia, 
and  has  indicated  the  problems  of  eu- 
genics and  the  mental  hygiene  of  child- 
hood and  adolescence  as  carefully  as  the 
symptomatology  of  mental  disorders. 

A   successful    textbook    results,   giving 
an  authoritative,  comprehensive  view  of 
the   practical    aspects   of   psychiatry   and 
mental  hygiene. 
New  York  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 

Crusading  Document 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  HOUSING,  by  Lang 
don  W.  Post.  Farrar  &  Rinehart.  309  pp.  Price 
$3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  MidmontMy. 


this  is  a  crusading  document 
filled  with  many  personal  experi- 
ences and  judgments,  it  is,  nonetheless,  a 
vivid  story  of  housing,  excellently  and  in- 
terestingly told.  Mr.  Post  has  drawn  upon 
his  four  years'  experience  as  chairman  of 
the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority 
and  head  of  the  Tenement  House  De- 
partment to  champion  the  plight  of  the 
slum  dweller.  He  builds  up  his  philosophy 
(and  it's  a  fighting  philosophy)  by  clever- 
ly weaving  together  accounts  of  tragic 
deaths  in  tenement  house  fires  with  other 
factual  and  historical  data,  and  puts  his 
finger  on  most  of  the  forces  associated 
with  tradition,  selfishness,  and  public  apa- 
thy that  have  stood  in  the  way  of  secur- 
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ing  an  adequate  re-housing  program  for 
every  city. 

In  dealing  with  the  opposition,  which 
he  finds  inside  as  well  as  outside  the  hous- 
ing movement,   Mr.   Post  cites  chapter, 
verse,  and  person.   His  differences   with 
policies  of  local  political  leaders  show  his 
concern   at  housing  becoming  a  political 
football ;  and  his  differences  with  federal 
housing  officials  in  Washington  indicate 
his  firm  belief  in  home  rule.  While  point- 
ing out  the  dangers  of  well  meaning  but 
half  thought  out  ideas,  and  condemning 
most  of  the  practices  of  private  enterprise 
in  the  housing  field,  he  makes  a  logical 
plea  for  a  program  combining  the  values 
of  "public  utility"  housing  with  outright 
government    ownership     and     operation. 
Public  utility  housing  is  explained  as  hous- 
ing  provided   by   corporations,    privately 
financed  and  managed,  yet  controlled  as 
to  structure,  function,  and  profit  by  pub- 
lic regulations  similar  to  those  controlling 
telephone  and  power  companies. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Post  has  a  solu- 
tion within  the  framework  of  the  present 
system  whereby  the  best  practices  of  the 
public  utility  business  can  be  applied  to 
housing  and  be  made  to  serve  adequately 
the  needs  of  approximately  two  thirds  of 
the  urban  population.  The  "one  third  ill- 
housed"  must  become  a  responsibility  of 
government.  And  if  order  is  to  be  made 
out  of  the  present  chaos,  both  private  and 
public  operations  should  be  controlled  and 
their  respective  areas  defined  by  a  plan- 
ning commission  vested  with  authority 
and  power  to  undertake  the  tremendous 
task  of  rebuilding  on  a  large  scale. 

This   hook   is    a   valuable    addition   to 
housing  literature.  While  many  of  the  de- 
tailed proposals  will  not  be  applicable  in 
all  cities,  the  basic  thesis  holds. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  JOSEPH  P.  TUFTS 

An  "Indispensable" 

WHAT  OF  THE  BLIND?  edited  by  Helga 
Lende.  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
month*"'  Pr'Ce  *2  postpaid  of  Survfy  Mid- 

DESCRIBED  in  the  sub-title  as  "a 
survey  of  the  development  and  scope 
of  present-day  work  with  the  blind,"  this 
publication  takes  its  place  with  the  "in- 
dispensables"  on  a  social  worker's  book- 
shelf. Under  nine  main  divisions  of  the 
subject  are  nineteen  articles  by  almost 
as  many  authors  presenting  information 
from  experts — physicians,  educators,  pub- 
lic welfare  officials,  psychologists,  social 
workers,  librarians — all  distinguished  by 
their  firsthand  acquaintance  through  re- 
search or  actual  practice  with  the  various 
aspects  of  work  with  the  blind.  The  vol- 
ume has  a  unity  unusual  in  such  a  col- 
laboration. 

The  introductory  general  survey  by 
Robert  B.  Irwtn,  describing  blindness  and 
resources  for  aid,  gives  an  excellent  orien- 
tation to  the  person  who  is  beginning 
work  with  the  blind.  The  sections  that 
follow  on  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
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Blindness,  the  Blind  Preschool  Child, 
Education  of  the  Young  Blind,  Psychol- 
ogy of  the  Blind,  Social  Adjustment  of 
the  Adult  Blind,  Volunteer  Work  with 
the  Blind,  Reading  and  Recreation,  and 
Sources  for  Research  are  rich  in  factual 
and  interpretive  information.  A  reading 
list  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  is  a  guide 
to  further  study. 

The  reader  is  impressed  by  the  hope- 
fulness of  efforts  expended  in  preventing 
blindness  and  in  helping  those  who  be- 
come blind  to  use  their  potential  capaci- 
ties to  the  full.  Although  the  extent  of 
blindness  is  not  so  great — from  1  to  1.5 
per  1000  of  the  general  population — we 
are  told  that  probably  not  more  than  25 
percent  of  blindness  is  inevitable.  Since 
the  majority  of  the  blind  are  over  fifty 
years  of  age,  careful  eye  examinations 
at  first  indication  of  failing  sight  are  im- 
portant, as  well  as  preventive  measures 
and  safety  devices.  In  the  education  and 
placement  of  the  blind,  the  development 
of  a  well  rounded  personality  is  empha- 
sized. Here  it  is  that  the  social  worker's 
function  is  important  in  bringing  to  bear 
an  understanding  of  intellectual,  emo- 
tional and  social  factors  that  affect  de- 
velopment of  either  child  or  adult  in  any 
situation.  The  chapters  on  the  blind  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  func- 
tions of  a  state  agency  for  the  blind  show 
present  trends  in  organization  of  services. 

Schools  of  social  work  will  find  this  a 
useful  reference  book  in  such  courses  as 
social  case  work,  medical  information, 
and  public  welfare  adminstration.  It  is,  of 
course,  of  especial  interest  and  value  to 
persons  engaged  in  administering  and  de- 
veloping the  new  public  social  services 
for  the  blind.  ARLIEN  JOHNSON 

Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 
University   of  Washington,  Seattle 

P.S.  They  Got  the  Jobs 

WE  ARE  FORTY  AND  WE  DID  GET  JOBS, 
by  C.  B.  Thompson  and  M.  L.  Wise.  Lippin- 
cott.  255  pp.  Price  $1.47  postpaid  of  Sun'ey 
Midmonthly. 

PRACTICAL,  specific  advice  on  how 
to  take  your  talents  to  market  and  put 
your  personality  across  in  that  greatest 
of  all  jobs,  job-getting,  makes  this  book 
an  excellent  pick-me-up  for  the  discour- 
aged unemployed-and-over-forty.  Two 
women,  both  past  what  so  often  and  so 
unnecessarily  has  been  called  the  dead- 
line, proved  over  a  period  of  ten  weeks, 
in  cities  ranging  from  a  metropolis  down 
to  a  small  town,  and  in  a  wide  variety  of 
fields  of  employment,  that  they  actually 
could  get  jobs.  The  "formula"  that  they 
worked  out  as  a  matter  of  technique  in 
job-ge.tting  suggests  abracadabra,  but  on 
analysis  shows  excellent  common  sense; 
definite  "dos  and  don'ts"  that  can  be  fol- 
lowed by  anyone  moderately  intelligent 
and  willing  to  face  her  (or  his)  employ- 
ment problem  with  honesty  and  grit.  No 
theories  of  economics,  psychology  or  soci- 
ology enter;  the  aim  is  wholly  practical. 


The  authors  give  short  shrift  to  the 
frequent  martyr  attitude  of  the  past-forty 
employable  person  and,  instead,  direct  him 
to  analyzing  situations  that  may  produce 
a  job  where  none  seems  to  exist  and  to 
analyzing  the  requirements  of  a  specific 
job,  his  own  qualifications  and  experience 
for  it  (often  much  broader  than  at  first 
appears),  and  the  best  approach  to  make 
to  the  prospective  employer. 

"Little  business"  comes  into  its  own  in 
this  book,  for  in  little  business  age  rules 
are  not  rigid,  and  a  job-seeker  with  ideas 
and  a  fresh  approach  frequently  can  in- 
terview the  man  who  runs  the  business, 
shapes  its  policies,  and  makes  its  final  de- 
cisions. Now  and  then  a  reported  inter- 
view or  a  letter,  such  as  the  answer  to  an 
advertisement  for  a  companion  during 
convalescence,  sounds  a  shade  too  smooth, 
and  one  wonders  whether  an  employer 
might  not  marvel  that  so  perfect  an  an- 
swer to  prayer  could  be  forthcoming  even 
in  the  great  recession.  On  the  whole  this 
is  an  excellent  how-to  book,  hopeful  be- 
cause the  authors  proved  their  right  to 
be  so.  GERTRUDE  BARNES  FIERTZ 

Manhasset,  L.I. 

Fruit  of  Research 

GROUP  ADJUSTMENT— A  STUDY  IN  EXPERL 
MENTAL  SOCIOLOGY,  by  Wilber  I.  Newsletter. 
Marc  J.  Feldstein  and  Theodore  M.  Newcomb. 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences,  Western 
Reserve  University.  154  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid 
of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

T^HE  results  of  nine  years  of  research 
are  compressed  into  this  important 
volume.  Scene  of  the  study  is  a  camp,  al- 
ready familiar  to  many  people  through  an 
earlier  report,  Wawokiye  Camp,  pub- 
lished in  1930.  A  variety  of  ingenious  de- 
vices is  employed  involving  heavy  depen- 
dence upon  statistical  method.  The  cen- 
tral purpose  of  the  project  is  to  penetrate 
into  the  phenomena  of  group  adjustment. 

By  perfecting  a  personal  preference 
interview  technique  it  was  possible  to  de- 
velop for  each  individual  in  a  group  an 
index  of  group  status.  This  status,  which 
is  at  the  basis  of  group  adjustment,  was 
found  to  be  relative  to  a  particular  group 
in  a  particular  situation. 

At  weekly  intervals  six  persons  inde- 
pendently rated  each  camper  on  the  de- 
gree of  acceptance  shown  in  terms  of  ( 1 ) 
being  sought  for  and  welcomed  in  groups; 
(2)  being  liked  and  on  good  terms  with 
boys;  (3)  being  a  leader;  (4)  being  ac- 
tually found  in  a  variety  of  groups.  A 
total  of  4873  activity  groupings  were  ob- 
served and  recorded.  One  is  impressed 
with  the  close  similarity  which  the  find- 
ings sustain  to  those  reported  by  J.  L. 
Moreno  in  his  "Who  Shall  Survive?" 

Dr.  Newcomb's  contribution,  primarily 
a  contribution  to  methodology  in  behavior 
research,  is  contained  in  a  single  chapter, 
where  he  is  concerned  with  the  measure- 
ment of  the  kind,  frequencies  and  degrees 
of  behavior  directly  related  to  being  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  by  a  group.  Three  hun- 
dred and  ten  minute  units  of  observation 


were  completed  for  each  boy  in  the  study. 
Upon  the  basis  of  these  data  a  nine-point 
Cordiality  vs.  Antagonism  scale  was  de- 
veloped, yielding  three  different  scores. 
Analysis  indicated  that  "an  individual's 
group  status  is  largely  revealed  in  cordial 
behavior  received  from  others,  but  not 
very  largely  determined  by  his  cordiality 
shown  to  others." 

The  final  chapter,  "Implications  for 
Group  Work,"  would  appear  to  have 
been  developed  independently  of  the  re- 
search project  itself. 

This  volume  constitutes  a  significant 
contribution  to  professional  literature. 
Obviously,  however,  it  is  not  a  book  for. 
the  novice  either  in  social  work  or  in  the 
social  sciences. 
New  York  CHARLES  E.  HENDRY 

Only  Birth  Pangs 

HOUSING  COMES  OF  AGE,  by  Michael  W. 
Straus  and  Talbot  Wegg.  Oxford  University 
Press.  259  pp.  Price  $2.75  postpaid  of  Survey 
Midmonthly. 

HpHIS  is  the  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua  of 
the  old  PWA  housing  division.  It 
is  a  book  that  needed  publishing,  not  so 
much  because  of  the  technical  value  of  its 
material  but  because  it  helps  to  explain, 
clearly,  and  in  places  brilliantly,  an  atti- 
tude of  mind  often  puzzling  to  those  out- 
side of  Washington  who  are  interested  in 
low  rental  housing.  Those  who  followed 
the  progress  of  the  housing  division  be- 
fore the  U.  S.  Housing  Authority  under 
Nathan  Straus  was  set  up,  were  often 
mystified  at  sudden  changes  in  personnel 
and  policy.  In  one  or  two  cases  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  that  injustice  to 
individuals  had  occurred.  The  present 
text  does  not  tread  long  on  dangerous 
ground.  However,  the  sequence  of  events 
is  clearly  given  and  while  these  may  be 
of  only  academic  importance  they  help 
one  understand  some  of  the  tremendous 
problems  facing  the  division  in  its  early 
days  and  point  out  quite  clearly  the  dan- 
gers inherent  in  this  particular  kind  of 
centralization. 

It  is  really  too  early  to  write   a  his-  j 
tory  of  the  old  Housing  Division.     How- 
ever, it  was  well  to  keep  a  log  of  events,  J 
but     until     the     demonstration     projects 
erected   by  the   division   in  most  of   our  i 
large    cities    have    been    lived    in    long 
enough  to  prove  their  true  value,  whether  . 
positive  or  negative,  the  story  is  only  half 
told.      Also    something    more    than    one  J 
point  of  view  will  have  to  be  expressed.  , 
We   should   hear   from   the   local   archi- 
tects who  worked  with  the  division,  from 
local  housing  and  planning  bodies,  from 
politicians,  social  workers,  land  accumu- 
lators,   lawyers    and    property    owners; 
from  managers  and  tenants,  and  perhaps 
from  some  former  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  division.    All  of  these  people  dealt 
with  Washington  and  the  division  during 
its  hectic  early  days. 

No  person   interested   in   public   hous-  J 
ing  will  want  to  miss   this  book   but  it 
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should  Be  remembered  that  the  title, 
"Housing  Comes  of  Age,"  is  misleading. 
The  book  deals  only  with  the  birth  pangs 
of  housing  as  an  experiment  in  the  financ- 
ing and  construction  of  a  very  few,  well 
designed,  rather  expensive  rental  units. 
While  the  division  did  much,  it  seems  a 
bit  presumptuous  of  it  to  claim  a  greater 
accomplishment.  Low  cost,  low  rental 
housing  for  the  lowest  income  groups  in 
the  United  States  has  not  yet  been  born. 
Columbia  I'niversity  CARL  1- HNS 

The   Living  Being 

FEARFULLY  AND  WONDERFULLY  MADE; 
THE  IITMAN  ORGANISM  IX  THE  LIGHT 
OF  MODERN  SCIENCE,  by  Renee  von  Eulen- 
burg-Wiener.  Macmillan.  472  pp.  Price  $3.50 
postpaid  of  Survty  UidmMtUy. 

TJARDLY  a  month  passes  without  its 
addition  to  the  stream  of  books  de- 
signed to  tell  the  reader  about  his  body 
and  its  workings;  for  human  beings  con- 
tinue to  be  interested  in  themselves.  For 
the  most  part  these  books  for  the  lay- 
man deal  with  established  facts  and  ac- 
cepted principles.  They  rarely  take  the 
reader  sufficiently  into  the  confidence  of 
the  scientist  to  share  the  secret  that  there 
are  more  unsolved  problems  than  there 
are  reliable  rules.  In  this  way  they  serve 
to  diffuse  a  great  deal  of  valuable  in- 
formation, to  allay  vast  mountains  of 
curiosity,  enlarge  the  public's  regard  for 
science  and  cultivate  a  new  dogmatism. 

Perhaps  that  is  all  that  the  layman 
eally  wants.  Here,  however,  is  a  book 
hat  not  only  recognizes  the  limits  of  our 
:nowledge  but  explains  clearly  enough 
he  limits  of  our  resources  for  extending 
)ur  knowledge,  specifically  in  the  realm 
of  life  knowledge.  For  our  triumphs 
lave  been  the  mastery  of  multitudes  of 
details;  our  needs  are  to  understand  the 
jody  as  a  whole,  the  living  being  in  its 
nner  complexities  and  in  its  outer  rela- 
ions.  It  is  significant  that  the  last  chapter, 
'The  Human  Organism  as  a  Whole," 
s  the  longest  in  the  book  and  ia  frankly 
peculative.  It  shows  at  least  that  the 
luthor  is  a  scientist  and  not  merely  a 
etailer  of  scientific  doctrines.  For  the 
eader  this  book  is  quite  as  informative 
s  any  to  be  had;  it  is  clearly  and  co- 
lerently  written,  and  it  has  the  further 
advantage  of  immediate  relationship  to 
he  present  stream  of  research.  It  pre- 
upposes  some  foundation  in  elementary 
iiological  or  physiological  knowledge  and 
»t  least  a  highschool  reading  ability. 
Vew  York  BENJAMIN  C.  GRUENBERC 


BOOKS     FOR    THE    SOCIAL    WORKER 


Answers  to  Youth 

LIFE  AND  GROWTH,  by  Alice  V.  Keliher.  Ap- 
pleton-Century.  245  pp.  Price  $'1.20  postpaid  of 
Survey  MidmoHtMy. 

"THIS  is  a  book  which  one  would  like 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  every  young 
person  in  the  land,  his  teachers  and  his 
tarents.  It  is  full  of  straightforward,  clear 
ind  satisfying  answers  to  questions  of 
act  concerning  life  and  growth.  I  say 
atisfying  because  many  of  the  answers  to 


Suggestion  — 

Handicrafts  of  the  Southern 
Highlands    :    :    :    ^Allen  H.  £aton 


*1pHIS    book    opens    a    delightful    window    upon    American    craftsmanship.     In 
addition  to  its  informing  text,  it  contains  151  illustrations,  eight  in  full  color, 
58  from  the  noted  Ulmann  collection  made  for  this  volume.   HANDICRAFTS  should 
prove  an  ideal  solution  of  the  gift  problem  for  discriminating  friends. 

370  Pages  Price  $3.00 
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young  peoples'  questions  about  sex  and 
mating  are  adequate  as  far  as  they  go, 
but  leave  out  the  unasked  questions  which 
trouble  the  minds  of  the  adolescent.  This 
author  answers  the  unasked  questions  and 
deals  with  the  whispers  and  innuendoes 
on  the  same  level  as  the  discussion  of 
height  and  weight  and  growth.  She  cov- 
ers a  great  deal  of  ground  in  an  ordinary 
sized  book  and  without  a  superfluous 
word. 

Added  to  the  readable  and  frank  dis- 
cussion of  scientific  facts,  the  implications 
throughout  the  volume  rest  on  a  well 
balanced,  healthy,  civilized  philosophy  of 
living.  One  or  two  chapters  discuss  social 
values  but  on  the  whole  these  values  are 
In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 
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underlying  accompaniments  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  fact.  It  is  the  author's  insight 
and  sense  of  values  which  give  the  book 
distinction  and  make  one  wish  that  all 
young  people  might  read  it.  Many  young 
people  today,  obsessed  with  the  idea  of 
"the  normal"  and  "the  average,"  spend 
pathetic  years,  with  the  help  of  our  ad- 
vertising and  moving  pictures,  striving  to 
be  "the  type."  They  would  get  comfort 
out  of  Miss  Keliher's  treatment  of  such 
ideas,  and  many  of  the  cobwebs  would  be 
brushed  away. 

A  high  regard  for  the  dignity  of  the 
human  spirit  and  the  worth  of  the  indi- 
vidual— and  no  moralizing — runs  through 
the  book.  "Each  must  work  out  his  own 


set  of  values  and  make  his  own  choice," 
says  Miss  Keliher  in  the  excellent  chap- 
ter on  "Growing  Pains."  "Morality  must 
be  based,  not  on  rules  nor  unreasoned  ta- 
boos but  on  honesty,  integrity  and  emo- 
tional sincerity.  .  .  .  Sincerity,  honesty  and 
personal  integrity  will  lead  different  peo- 
ple to  different  choices.  For  some  they 
will  lead  to  choices  that  culture  has  not 
yet  learned  to  tolerate,  and  if  the  pres- 
sure is  too  great,  the  danger  is  that  these 
persons  may  lose  the  sense  of  their  own 
inner  integrity.  .  .  .  Morality  based  on 
these  values  will,  in  the  long  run,  bring 
higher  standards  of  behavior  than  can 
rules  or  taboos  because  the  person  has  al- 
ways within  him  deep  respect  for  his  own 
life  and  the  lives  of  others." 

The  volume  contains  a  list  of  books  for 
further  study  organized  around  topics  pre- 
sented in  the  various  chapters.  It  is  illus- 
trated with  stylized  drawings  in  schematic 
form  by  Irving  Geis  and  by  photographs 
and  pictorial  statistics — all  illustrative  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word. 

MRS.  EVERETT  DEAN  MARTIN 
Claremont,  Calif. 

Sensible  and  Pleasant 

HEALTH  AND  A  DAY,  Addresses  by  Lord 
Horder.  Putnam.  213  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid 
of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

T  ORD  HORDER,  physician  to  the  King 
of  England,  has  collected  in  this 
volume  twelve  of  his  addresses  delivered 
in  1936-7.  Four  were  given  in  the  United 
States,  two  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
one  was  a  broadcast.  They  are  popular 
addresses,  with  many  quotations  after  the 
English  manner.  Some  of  the  best  of  these 
are  from  Emerson,  whom  he  calls  "your 
greatest  American." 

Lord  Horder  is  above  all  a  man  of 
common  sense,  conservatism  and  good  na- 
ture. There  is  no  originality  or  brilliance 
in  these  essays  but  much  urbanity  and 
good  will.  "I  attach  much  importance  to 
the  amenities  of  life.  .  .  .  Manners  maketh 
man.  .  .  .  Because  we  cannot  face  the 
company  of  our  own  souls  we  jostle  each 
other  and  chatter  loudly  and  incessantly. 
...  A  gentleman  makes  no  noise.  A  lady 
is  serene.  .  .  .  With  the  passing  of  the 
spade  and  the  spinning  wheel  tranquillity 
has  passed  also.  Even  the  sound  of  this 
lovely  word  is  strange  to  some.  .  .  .  We 
shall  not  get  anywhere  that  counts  for 
anything  until  we  recapture  tranquillity." 
He  is  strongly  for  a  greater  recognition 
of  the  psychological  and  of  the  spiritual 
elements  both  in  disease  and  in  health. 
To  me  the  most  significant  of  his  senten- 
ces are  these:  "The  patient  may  have 
placed  his  trouble  in  a  lower  category 
than  that  to  which  it  rightly  belongs.  It 
may  be  loss  of  his  aspirations  and  his 
ideals  from  which  he  is  suffering,  not  a 
mere  failure  to  adjust  his  physiological  or 
even  his  psychological  balance."  His  in- 
terest in  public  health  leads  him  to  char- 
acterize those  "pernicious  folk  who  try 
to  plant  in  the  public  mind  the  idea  that 


to  preserve  health  is  a  very  ticklish  thing." 
On  the  contrary  he  maintains,  rightly  I 
believe,  that,  "Health  is  a  broad,  well 
paved  road;  generally  speaking  the  way- 
faring man  must  be  a  fool  indeed  if  he 
errs  therein." 

This  is  a  sensible  pleasant  book,  of  very 
little  permanent  value. 
Cambridge,  Mass.        RICHARD  C.  CABOT 

Sleep,  Gentle  Sleep 

YOU  CAN  SLEEP  WELL,  by  Edmund  Jacob- 
son,  M.D.  McGraw-Hill.  269  pp.  Price  $2  post- 
paid of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

JLJAVE  you  ever  had  trouble  sleeping? 
Have  you  ever  had  an  insomniac  as 
a  patient?  Have  you  ever  been  asked  by 
some  exasperated  friend  for  a  formula 
for  sleep?  If  so,  read  "You  Can  Sleep 
Well." 

Written  in  the  second  person  singular 
it  starts  off  describing  "You,"  still  awake 
and  alert,  two  hours  after  you  have  re- 
tired. You  have  a  restless  night  and  at 
last  decide  that  "something  must  be  done 
about  it." 

You  go  to  the  doctor,  have  a  physical 
check-up,  are  told  to  carry  out  some 
simple  daily  rules  of  hygiene  which  you 
do  for  a  few  days,  and  then  forget  them, 
resuming  your  nerve-rackingly  sleepless 
nights.  You  decide  that  something  rad- 
ically wrong  has  been  overlooked  by  your 
physican.  You  talk  yourself  into  the  hos- 
pital for  observation.  (The  description 
of  the  experiences  and  thoughts  that  oc- 
cur while  there  are  highly  amusing). 

Home  again,  "you  try  sleeping  medi- 
cines." Quoting  from  an  article  in  For- 
tune the  author  shows  how,  in  a  two- 
year  period,  the  sale  of  phenobarbital 
was  nearly  doubled. 

What  prevents  sleep?  Coffee?  Dr. 
Jacobson's  thirty  years  spent  studying 
the  phenomena  of  sleep  has  made  pos- 
sible an  authentic  answer. 

Step  by  step  methods  of  inducing  slum- 
ber are  accompanied  by  photographs  of 
"you"  in  the  process  of  flirting  with  Mor- 
pheus, and  at  the  end  of  each  chapter, 
which  includes  one  on  "Your  Child's 
Sleep,"  an  easy-to-follow  outline  is  given 
summarizing  the  subject  matter  which 
preceded  it. 

The  author  takes  you  behind  the  scenes 
to  learn  there  more  about  the  mystery  of 
sleep.  The  three  closing  chapters  are  de- 
voted to  various  phases  of  this  subject 
from  the  viewpoint  of  science. 
New  York  BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.N. 

The  Red  Cross  at  Work 

DISASTER  FIGHTERS,  by  Fairfax  Downey. 
Putnam.  321  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey 
Midmonthly. 

TN  his  graphic  and  chronological  re- 
counting  of  the  2128  disasters  that  have 
occurred  through  fire,  famine,  flood  and 
pestilence  in  the  United  States  within 
the  last  fifty -six  years,  the  author  grips 
one's  interest  and  at  the  same  time  inter- 
prets the  policies  of  the  Red  Cross. 


As  Dunant's  "Un  Souvenir  de  Solfer- 
ino"  is  a  vivid  picture  of  the  horrors  of 
warfare,  so  is  Mr.  Downey's  "Disaster 
Fighters"  a  vivid  picture  of  the  horrors  of 
disaster  in  this  country.  He  shows  that 
concurrently  with  Dunant  in  Europe  an 
American  woman,  Clara  Barton,  was 
carrying  out  the  same  principles  here 
through  her  ministrations,  with  volun- 
teers, to  the  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War. 
From  her  services  and  devotions  later 
came  the  American  Red  Cross,  chartered 
by  Congress  in  1881,  in  accordance  with 
the  Treaty  of  Geneva  which  Dunant  in 
Europe  sustained. 

In  the  foreword  to  Mr.  Downey's  vol- 
ume, it  is  stated  that  the  efficient  fulfill- 
ment of  its  duties  has  won  for  the  Red 
Cross  its  leadership  in  the  field  of  dis- 
aster relief.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  not  only  does  the  Red  Cross  operate 
under  a  Congressional  charter,  but  that 
its  charter  is  mandatory,  imposing  on  it 
the  obligation  of  leadership  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Downey  gives  appropriate  recog- 
nition to  the  many  governmental  agen- 
cies and  to  the  dedicated  men  and  women 
who  have  contributed  to  reclaiming  both 
the  minds  and  bodies  of  the  victims  of 
the  harrowing  experiences  of  holocaust. 

The  book  is   well   worth   owning,   an 

excellent  one   for  students  of  sociology. 

ELLA  LAYNE  BROWN 

Cincinnati  and  Hamilton  County  Chapter 
The  American  Red  Cross 

Gain  or  Lose 

EAT  AND  KEEP  FIT,  by  Jacob  Buckstein, 
M.D.  Emerson  Books.  128  pp.  Price  $1  post- 
paid of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

ONE  index  of  public  interest  in  diet  is 
the  stream  of  non-technical  books 
on  the  subject  now  being  published.  To 
meet  the  popular  demand,  authors  draw- 
ing upon  the  same  factual  material  must 
make  individual  appeals  through  distinc- 
tive treatment.  This  book's  conservative 
tendency  is  to  its  credit.  Apart  from  the 
trumpery  about  scientific  secrets  on  the 
jacket,  the  tone  is  one  of  simplicity  and 
restraint. 

While  the  author  quotes  from  docu- 
ments published  by  the  Health  Organiza- 
tion of  the  League  of  Nations,  he  pays 
little  attention  to  the  emphasis  in  those 
documents  on  the  malnutrition  that  exists 
in  all  countries  including  our  own.  Per- 
haps it  is  natural  that  this  type  of  book 
should  cater  to  the  buying  public,  indi- 
viduals concerned  with  keeping  fit  and 
reducing  weight,  rather  than  to  the 
undernourished  or  malnourished  not  gen- 
erally found  among  the  book  buyers. 

For  the  most  part  the  book  fulfills  its 
purpose.  It  is  comprehensive  without 
being  encyclopedic;  instructive  without 
being  dull,  usually  accurate  and  authori- 
tative without  being  intricate  and  dog- 
matic. Its  few  lapses  from  strict  accuracy 
may  be  due  to  the  attempt  to  compress 
within  relatively  few  pages  all  that  is 
known  of  the  science  of  nutrition.  These 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED — (a)  Medical  social  worker:  city  hos- 
pital ;  woman  with  southern  training  or  ex- 
perience required  :  salary  to  be  paid  by  Junior 
League  :  southeast,  (b)  Social  worker  :  outpa- 
tient department,  pediatric  hospital :  univer- 
sity group:  midwest,  (c)  Medical  social  work- 
er :  degree  and  eligibility  in  medical  social  work 
required,  university  hospital :  $2500.  (d)  So- 
cial worker  :  syphilitic  clinic  :  university  hos- 
pital :  West,  (e)  Director  social  service  de- 
partment :  large  eastern  hospital.  No.  70-SM, 
M.  Burneice  Larson.  Director,  The  Medical 
Bureau.  Pittsfield  Building.  Chicago. 

Experienced  caseworker  for  medical  social  de- 
partment. State  age.  training,  experience  and 
give  references.  7587  Survey 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Young  woman  with  two  years'  casework  train- 
ing, six  years'  experience,  desires  position  in 
child  welfare  organisation,  rural  field  pre- 
ferred. 7540  Survey. 

Trained  boys'  worker,  some  experience,  desires 
position.  Recent  graduate  of  Social  Group 
Work  Course  at  University  of  Notre  Dame. 
7641  Survey. 


APPLICANTS  for  positions  are  sincerely 
urged  by  the  Advertising  Department  to 
send  copies  of  letters  of  references  rather 
than  originals,  as  there  is  great  danger  of 
originals  being  lost  or  mislaid. 


ROOMS  WITH   BOARD 


SAN  DIEGO.  CALIFORNIA.  Pleasant  rooms 
with  board  at  Neighborhood  House,  1809  Na- 
tional Avenue. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


ELEANOR    M  OHIO'S 

Elizabeth  Gertrude  Stern 

Program  of  work  analyzed,  planned  •  Literature 
worked  out  •  A  service  to  social,  civic,  educa- 
tional organisations,  institutions  by  writer, 
editor,  radio  speaker  of  twenty  years  experi- 
ence •  Activities,  relation  to  community  and 
other  agencies  analysed. 

Social    Service    Building.    Philadelphia.    Pa. 


Special  article*,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Ovtr 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  lit 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  $3.00 
a  year.  50  West  50  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SUPPLYING   INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  INC. 

Groctriei 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 


THEATRE 


FEDERAL  THEATRE  PROJECT  FOR  N.  T.  C. 

BIG    BLOW 

By  Theodore  Pratt.  Marine  Elliott's 
Theatre,  39th  Street,  East  of  Broadway. 
Evs.  8:40,  25c  to  $1.10.  CH.  4-5714 

Opening   Soon 
George  Bernard  ShsVi 

ANDROCLES   AND 
THE  LION 

LAFAYETTE  THEATRE 

1 3 lit  St.  and  7th  Ave. 
All   Seatt    Res.    25c-S5c. 

WORKS   PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 


ORANGES  FOR  SALE 


Tree  ripened.  No  sprays  nor  artificial  coloring 
used.  Delivered  express  prepaid.  Bushel  $3.50. 
Grapefruit  18.25,  Tangerines  $3.50,  Mixed 
Fruit  $3.50.  Half  Bushels  $2.00.  Seedless 
Limes  $3.50  half-bushel. 

Special    quantity    rates 
A.   H.  BlIRKET.  Sebring.  Florida 


KATES 

Classified  Advertising 

Display 21c  per  line 

Non-display ic  per  word 

Minimum   Charge      .      $1.00  pur  insertion 

Discounts      .      .     8%   on  three  insertions 

CASH    WITH   ORDER 

Survey  Midmonthly 
112  E.  19th  Street        New  York 


lapses  occur  in  a  misleading  enumeration 
of  diseases  in  relationship  to  diet  and  in 
references  to  sugar  as  a  "natural"  food 
and  to  the  shortcomings  of  gelatin.  Much 
space  is  devoted  to  a  fourteen-day  reduc- 
ing diet,  prefaced  by  the  admonition  pre- 
viously to  consult  a.  doctor.  A  fourteen- 
day  diet  for  gaining  is  also  given  followed 
by  useful  tables  and  graphs.  While  these 
diets  may  serve  a  purpose,  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  more  than  a  few  per- 
sons would  be  able  to  follow  them  closely 
enough  to  obtain  the  desired  results. 

Nevertheless,  here  is  a  safe  and  au- 
thoritative guide  to  diet,  carefully  and 
pleasantly  written  by  a  well-known  spe- 
cialist. FRANK  G.  BOUDREAU,  M.D. 
Milbank  Memorial  Fund 

Crime  Trailers 

MV  DOUBLE  LIFE,  by  Mary  Sullivan.  Farrar 
*  Rinehart.  302  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of 
Survey  Midmonthly. 

MEN  AGAINST  CRIME,  by  Henry  Lysing. 
David  Kemp  and  Co.  265  pp.  Price  $2.50  post- 
paid of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

"pHE  author  of  the  first  of  these  two 
volumes  illustrates  the  old  saying  that 
a  Celt  in  his  time  plays  many  parts.  Mary 
Sullivan  walked  upon  the  stage  as  a  po- 
licewoman in  1911  when  she  reported  at 
the  station  house  for  duty  with  a  flower- 
trimmed  picture  hat  and  a  green  parasol. 
Embarrassed  young  police  officers  found 
it  necessary  to  take  her  aside  and  explain 
the  facts  of  life  in  the  underworld.  Her 
job  of  gathering  evidence,  however,  speed- 
ily made  a  character  actress  of  her;  she 


has  posed  effectively  as  a  rich  widow,  a 
madame,  a  companion  of  gangsters'  wives, 
and  even  as  a  prisoner.  She  has  investi- 
gated missing  persons,  shoplifters,  confi- 
dence men,  disorderly  houses,  fortune  tell- 
ers, matrimonial  bureaus,  fraudulent  ad- 
vertisers, voodoo  doctors,  and  has  been  the 
only  woman  regularly  appointed  to  the 
homicide  squad.  Since  1925  she  has  been 
the  director  of  New  York  City  policewo- 
men and  has  had  to  content  herself  with 
assigning  roles  to  the  hundred  and  fifty 
members  of  her  cast.  As  contributing 
causes  of  bobbed-hair  banditry,  she  calls 
our  attention  to  lack  of  religious  train- 
ing, neurotic  relatives,  poverty  and  bad 
housing.  Her  book  is  delightful  reading. 
Too  bad  it  lacks  an  index. 

"Men  Against  Crime"  are,  of  course, 
the  G-men,  "flying  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  with  a  veritable  arm- 
ory of  firearms,  trailing  the  worst  despe- 
radoes the  country  ever  knew,  and  if  ne- 
cessary smashing  them  in  their  own  way 
— with  withering  gunfire."  In  such  lurid 
terms,  very  different  from  Mary  Sulli- 
van's simplicity,  Mr.  Lysing  discusses  the 
work  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. Each  chapter  opens  with  a  quota- 
tion from  the  speeches  of  J.  Edgar  Hoo- 
ver, and  includes  biographical  material 
concerning  him. 

The  informed  reader  will  find  nothing 
much  new  in  Mr.  Lysing's  book.  He  is  at 
his  best  when  dealing  with  the  actual  ap- 
prehension of  criminals;  weak  when  he 
ventures  to  discuss  criminology  as  a  whole. 
In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SUKVEY  MIDMONTHLY 
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Sociologists  may  smile  at  his  naive  trust 
that  "youngsters  who  play  G-men  and 
gangsters  will  grow  up  realizing  that 
crooks  are  the  scum  of  the  earth."  He 
can  announce  sternly  on  one  page  that 
"the  purpose  of  imprisonment  is  punish- 
ment" and  on  the  next  complain  that 
"much  crime  is  perpetrated  by  the  hard- 
ened criminal,  by  men  who  have  been 
through  the  mill."  Perhaps  his  most  re- 
markable sentence  is:  "It  certainly  would 
not  be  a  serious  overstatement  to  say  that 
crime  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  un- 
happiness,  most  of  the  difficulties  of  mod- 
ern civilization." 
New  York  JAMES  HARGAN 

Run  of   the   Shelves 

ANNOTATIONS  ON  SMALL  LOAN  LAWS, 
by  F.  B.  Huhachelc.  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
255  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Mid- 
monthly. 

AN  analysis  of  judicial  decisions  on  small 
loan  laws  and  of  devices  often  used  for 
the  evasion  of  usury  laws. 

CHILDREN'S  PLAY  INDOORS  AND  OUT. 
by  Elizabeth  F.  Boettigcr.  Dutton.  189  pp. 
Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  UidmontUy. 

HERE  are  suggestions  for  the  guidance 
of  the  child  into  "play  that  provides 
ample  and  varied  physical  activity,  gives 
the  opportunity  for  exploration  and 
achievement,  that  fulfills  intellectual  and 
emotional  needs  and  allows  wholesome 
social  contacts."  The  book  is  concerned 
primarily  with  the  problems  of  children 
from  two  to  six  years,  old. 


DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic,  National,  International 


National  Red  Cross 


THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  IlED  CROSS— 
Administered  through  National  Headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  three  Branch 
Offices  in  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  There  are  3711  local 
chapters  organized  mostly  on  a  county  basis. 
Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are :  Disaster 
Relief,  Civilian  Relief.  First  Aid  and  Life 
Saving,  Home  and  Farm  Accident  Preven- 
tion Service,  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the 
Sick,  Junior  Red  Cross,  Nursing  Service, 
Nutrition  Service,  Public  Health  Nursing, 
Volunteer  Service  and  War  Service. 

Industrial  Democracy 

LEAGUE   FOR  INDUSTRIAL   DEMOCRACY— 

Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  problems 
of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not— 
why  not? 
Rates  are 
thirty  cents 
per  line 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
INC.— 15  West  16th  Street,  New  York.  A 
national  organization  for  research  and  field 
service.  Activities  include  :  assistance  to  state 
and  local  agencies  in  organizing  activities 
and  promoting  legislation  ;  research  in  legis- 
lation, vacations,  statistics,  and  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  blind ;  maintenance  of  a 
reference  lending  library.  M.  C.  Migel,  Presi- 
dent ;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  General  Director  ;  130  E.  22nd  St., 
New  York.  Departments:  Charity  Organiza- 
tion, Consumer  Credit  Studies,  Delinquency 
and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies,  Library, 
Recreation,  Social  Work  Interpretation, 
Social  Work  Year  Book,  Statistics,  Surveys. 
The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and 
inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant results  of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent 
upon  request. 


Concerning   Children 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 
ON  STATE  CHILD  WELFARE  SER- 
VICES, Washington,  D.  C.,  April  4-6,  1938. 
Maternal  and  Child  Welfare  Bulletin  No.  3 
of  the  U.S.  Children's  Bureau.  155  pp. 
Price  20  cents  from  the  superintendent  of 
documents. 

A  full  account,  including  the  discussion, 
of  the  meeting  of  public  welfare  workers 
to  consider  federal-state  relationships  in 
that  part  of  the  social  security  services 
which  the  Children's  Bureau  administers. 

PATERNITY  LAWS  IN  EFFECT  JANU- 
ARY 1,  1938.  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau, 
Chart  No.  16.  83  pp.  Price  20  cents  from 
the  superintendent  of  documents,  Washing, 
ton,  D.  C. 

Analysis  and  tabular  summary  of  stat- 
utes relating  to  paternity  and  support  of 
children  born  out  of  wedlock. 

ADOPTION.  Published  by  the  U.  S.  Chil- 
dren's Bureau.  Folder  No.  13.  15  pp.  From 
the  bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sound  advice  for  prospective  foster  par- 
ents in  regard  to  choice  of  and  attitude 
toward  an  adopted  child. 

Social  Work  and  So  On 

THE  SUSTAINING  TYPE  OF  CASE 
WORK;  CASE  PRESENTATIONS,  by  Beatrice 
H.  Wajdyk,  Edna  Astley  and  Ruth  Davis. 
64  pp.  Price  50  cents. 

DEFINING  FAMILY  CASE  WORK  SER- 
VICES IN  RELATION  TO  CLIENT 
APPLICATIONS,  by  Helaine  A.  Todd  and 
Harriet  Guignon.  44  pp.  Price  40  cents. 

OUR  UNCHANGING  GOAL:  THE  FAMILY, 
by  Stanley  P.  Davies.  24  pp.  Price  20  cents. 

All  published  by  the  Family  Welfare 
Association  of  America,  130  East  22  Street, 
New  York.  Available  in  quantities  at  re- 
duced prices. 

SOME  ASPECTS  OF  PSYCHIATRIC  SO- 
CIAL WORK.  A  special  issue  of  the  News 
Letter  of  the  American  Association  of  Psy- 
chiatric Social  Workers.  40  pp.  Price  50 
cents  from  the  association,  722  West  168 
Street,  New  York. 

A  series  of  papers  presented  at  the 
meetings  of  the  association  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  June  1938. 


THE  PAMPHLET  SHELF 

RELIGION  FUNCTIONING  SOCIALLY. 
Studies  Presented  at  Meetings  of  the  Church 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  Atlantic  City, 
1936,  Indianapolis,  1937.  Edited  by  Leland 
Foster  Wood.  Published  by  the  Social  Ser- 
vice Department  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches.  96  pp.  Price  25  cents  from  the 
council,  297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Thirty-five  papers  from  the  meetings  of 
an  associate  group  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  discussing  the  re- 
lation of  religion  to  social  work  and  social 
action. 

FIELD  WORK  WITH  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
AGENCIES.  II.  Principles,  Content  and 
Objectives  of  Supervision,  by  Josephine  C. 
Brown.  American  Public  Welfare  Associa- 
tion, 1313  East  60  Street,  Chicago.  16  pp. 
Price  25  cents  from  the  association. 

In  a  paper  presented  at  the  section  on 
public  welfare  administration  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work,  Miss 
Brown  describes  the  qualities  of  a  perfect 
field  representative.  The  APWA  publishes 
it  as  a  follow-up  of  the  author's  "Field 
Work  with  Public  Welfare  Agencies." 

FOUNDATIONS  IN  THE  TWENTIETH 
CENTURY,  by  John  M.  Glenn.  5  pp.  Free, 
while  the  supply  lasts,  from  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  130  East  22  Street,  New  York. 

The  facts  about  the  most  important 
foundations  prepared  by  Mr.  Glenn  for 
publication  in  The  Councillor,  house  or- 
gan of  the  Baltimore  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  from  which  it  is  reprinted. 

WELFARE  SERVICES  FOR  THE  CAN- 
ADIAN PEOPLE.  Submission  of  the  Can- 
adian Welfare  Council  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Dominion-Provincial  Relations. 
58  pp.  From  the  Council  House,  Ottawa. 

A  suggested  social  security  program  for 
Canada  planned  within  sight  of  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  the  Canadian  people. 

MISSOURIANS  ON  THE  MOVE,  April 
1934 — August  1935.  St.  Louis  Bureau  for 
Men,  204  North  18  Street,  St.  Louis.  62 
pp.  Free  on  request. 

The  statistical  story  of  the  short-lived 
Intra-State  Transient  Bureau  set  up  by 
the  St.  Louis  Relief  Administration  to  al- 
leviate the  national  transient  problem 
through  an  attempt  to  keep  Missourians 
at  home.  Most  interesting  discovery  was 


that  only  a  third  of  the  468  men  and 
boys  aided  could  properly  be  described 
as  unattached  and  homeless. 

STANDARDS  OF  LIVING  IN  THE  GREAT 
LAKES  CUT-OVER  AREA,  by  C.  P. 
Loomis,  Joseph  J.  Lister  and  Dwight  M. 
Davidson  Jr.  Issued  as  Social  Research  Re- 
port No.  XIII  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. 

One  of  six  studies  of  rural  problem 
areas  initiated  originally  by  the  WPA. 
Schedules  were  secured  from  both  open 
country  and  village  families  in  ten  coun- 
ties. Among  the  wealth  of  facts  revealed 
by  the  tabulations  is  that  open  country 
families  spent  an  average  of  $45  annually 
"for  health,  birth  and  death,"  $5  for  cur- 
rent reading  matter,  $88  for  clothing  and 
$97  for  maintenance  of  an  automobile. 

A  PLAN  OF  COOPERATION  FOR  SOCIAL 
AGENCIES  AND  SMALL  LOAN  COM- 
PANIES. Prepared  and  published  by  the 
Michigan  Association  of  Personal  Finance 
Companies,  1014  Francis  Palms  Building, 
Detroit.  Free  on  request. 

The  plan,  presented  "as  an  effort  to 
mobilize  community  resources  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  family"  is  said  to  have  been 
discussed  with  leading  social  workers  in 
Michigan.  It  carries  the  endorsement  of 
an  imposing  list  of  them. 

Labor 

SHALL  STRIKES  BE  OUTLAWED?  by 
Joel  Seidman.  League  for  Industrial  Democ- 
racy Pamphlet  Series.  32  pp.  Price  15  cents 
at  the  league,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York. 

Answering  "No"  to  his  own  question, 
Mr.  Seidman  presents  arguments  against 
compulsory  arbitration  and  finds  the  cure 
for  industrial  strife  in  strong  unionization 
and  collective  bargaining. 

WHY  THE  CIO,  by  Alfred  Baker  Lewis. 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy  Pamphlet 
Series.  27  pp.  Price  10  cents  from  the 
league,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York. 

Defense  of  the  CIO  containing  the  case 
for  unions  in  general,  for  industrial  unions 
and  denials  of  the  charges  of  communism, 
dictatorship  and  violence  in  the  CIO 
make-up. 
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